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ALPHABET. 


In  forming  the  alphabet  which  was  to  be  used  in  this  work,  the  principle  was  adopted 
that  each  simple  sound  should  be  invariably  represented  by  one  and  the  same  character. 
The  basis  of  the  system  is  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Pickering  in  his  well-known  Essay,  pub- 
lished in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Some  alterations 
have  been  made,  but  such  as  are  agreeable  to  the  principles  there  laid  down.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  only  peculiarities  of  the  alphabet  which  require  explanation. 

1.  The  vowels  have  the  same  general  sounds  as  in  the  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
languages.  A  is  sounded  as  in  father,  e  like  a  in  fate,  i  as  in  machine,  o  as  in  note,  u 
as  in  rule,  or  like  oo  in  cool.  Two  other  characters,  suggested  by  Mr.  Pickering,  have 
been  found  necessary — the  one  (&)  to  represent  the  sound  of  a  in  hall,  the  other  (u)  for 
the  sound  of  u  in  but.  These  do  not,  indeed,  comprise  all  the  distinctions  of  sound  which 
have  been  found  to  exist.  The  French  u  and  German  a  were  heard  in  some  of  the  dia- 
lects. It  has  seemed  best,  however,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  characters,  to  be  contented  with  noting  the  existence  of  these  minor  shades  of 
sound  in  the  languages  in  which  they  occur. 

2.  The  consonants  b,  d,  f,  h,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t,  v,  w,  y,  z,  have  their  usual 
English  sounds.  G  is  always  hard,  as  in  go,  get.  Q  (c  with  a  cedilla)  has  been  used 
for  the  sound  of  sh  in  shall.  J  is  sounded  as  in  French,  or  like  z  in  glazier.  Q  is  used 
for  a  very  harsh  guttural,  pronounced  deep  in  the  throat,  which  occurs  in  some  of  the 
Indian  languages. 

3.  The  new  consonantal  characters,  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce, 
have  been  mostly  taken  from  the  Greek.  Theta  (d),  delta  (8)  are  employed  to  represent 
the  different  articulations  of  hard  and  soft  th,  as  heard  in  the  words  thigh  and  thy, — each 
being  the  sounds  which  these  two  characters  have  in  modern  Greek.  For  the  latter  (£), 
a  capital  letter  (o")  has  been  formed  more  nearly  resembling  it  than  the  awkward  triangle 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.     To  represent  the  hard  guttural,  common  to  the  Spanish  and  Ger- 
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man  (in  the  former,  j,— in  the  latter,  ch),  the  Greek  chi  (X)  naturally  suggested  itself,-  it 
has,  however,  been  somewhat  altered,  for  greater  convenience  in  writing,  and,  as  here 
used  (/:)  approaches  to  the  ordinary  x,  which  had  formerly,  in  Spanish,  the  same  sound 
as  the  j.  For  the  soft  guttural  (the  German  g  between  two  vowels),  the  Greek  gamma, 
which  has  this  sound  in  the  modern  language,  has  been  adopted,  but  with  a  different 
capital  (Q).  The  nasal  ng,  as  heard  in  the  word  singing,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Oceanic  dialects,  and  is  met  with  as  often  at  the  beginning,  as  in  the  middle  of 
words.  For  this  element  a  peculiar  character  (y),  compounded  of  the  two  English 
letters,  has  been  adopted. 

The  introduction  of  these  letters  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  principle  on 
which  the  alphabet  is  constructed,  and  could  not  have  been  avoided  without  great  incon- 
venience and  the  use  of  many  diacritical  points.  It  is  possible  that  characters  preferable, 
in  some  respects,  to  those  selected,  might  be  suggested.  These,  however,  have  been 
tested  by  use,  and  found  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that 
any  new  characters  whatsoever  must,  at  first,  from  their  very  strangeness,  have  an 
uncouth  and  somewhat  repulsive  appearance. 

4.  The  combinations  of  these  characters  will  be  readily  understood.  The  sound  of  ou 
in  loud,  is  expressed,  of  course,  by  au  ;  that  of  i  in  pine  by  ai  ;  that  of  u  in  pure  by  iu, 
&c.  7£  stands  for  the  sound  of  ch  in  church;  dj  for  that  of/  and  dg  in  judge.  Tp.1  is 
a  combination  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Indian  and  South-African  languages. 
It  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  being  merely  a  tl  pronounced  in  the 
side  of  the  mouth,  with  a  strong  impulsion  of  the  breath. 

5,  The  only  diacritical  marks  employed  are  the  usual  signs  of  quantity,  (")  and  (w), 
and  the  acute  accent  (').  The  first  two  are  used  for  distinguishing  two  shades  of  sound 
in  each  of  the  vowels.  A  is  pronounced  as  in  part,  and  a  as  in  pat ;  e  as  a  in  mate, 
and  i  as  in  met;  %  as  in  machine,  and  i  as  m pin ;  6  as  in  the  English  word  note,  and 
H  as  in  the  same  word  in  French ;  u  as  oo  in  pool,  and  w  as  in  pull;  I  as  a  in  hall,  and 
H  as  a  in  ivhat,  or  o  in  not ;  u  as  u  in  murmur,  or  nearly  as  the  French  eu,  and  tf  as  u 
in  mutter.  These  marks  are  rarely  applied  except  to  the  vowels  of  accented  syllables,— 
that  is,  of  those  syllablas  on  which  the  stress  of  voice  falls.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  Austra- 
lian dialects,  mugin  means  blind,  and  mugin,  musquito; — in  both  words  the  accent  or 
emphasis,  is  on  the  last  syllable.  The  unaccented  vowels  are  rarely  sufficiently  distinct 
to  require  this  discrimination.  The  same,  moreover,  is  frequently  the  case  even  with  the 
emphasized  vowel,  which  sometimes  has  a  medium  sound,  neither  long  nor  short,*  and 
sometimes  is  indifferently  pronounced  with  either  quantity.  In  such  cases,  the  oblique 
mark  (')  is  employed  to  denote  the  syllable  on  which  the  accent  or  emphasis  should  be 

*  These  shades  in  the  vowel  sounds  might  be  as  properly  designated  by  the  terms  broad  and  slender, 
or  open  and  close,  as  by  those  here  used.  The  names,  however,  are  unimportant,  provided  the  distinction 
be  rightly  understood. 
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placed,— as,  mugin,  falati,  nokoro.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  used  along  with  the 
other  marks,  as  in  Bdnabe,  in  which  the  first  syllable  is  emphasized,  and  the  third  is 
pronounced  long. 

The  following  is  the  alphabet,  in  the  order  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  vocabularies 
contained  in  this  volume.  It  consists  of  thirty-two  letters,  which,  with  the  marks  of 
quantity,  express  thirty-nine  elementary  sounds. 
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A  a        as  in  mart,  mat. 

A  a       as  a  in  hall,  what. 

B  b 

Q  g        as  sh  in  shine. 

D  d 

5"  £        as  the  soft  th  in  thy. 

E  e        as  «  in  fate,  and  e  in  me£. 

*  / 

G  g        always  hard,  as  in  go,  give. 

Q  y        soft  guttural,  as  in  the  German  Tage. 

H  h 

I  i        as  in  machine,  pin. 

J  j        as  z  in  glazier. 

K  k 

X  /        hard  guttural,  as  ch  in  the  German  loch. 

L  I 

M  m 

N  n 

H  7}        nasal  ng,  as  in  singing,  hanger. 

0  o 

P  p 

Q  a        very  harsh  guttural. 

R  r  ''.., 

S  s 

T  t 

0  0        the  hard  or  hissing  th,  as  in  thin. 

U  u       asm  rule, pull. 

0  u       as  u  in  hum,  hut. 


V 
W 
Y 
Z 


v 
w 

y 

z 


,,$  v. 
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OCEANIC  A. 

The  term  Oceanica  is  now  commonly  applied  to  the  land  included 
in  that  portion  of  the  globe  which  lies  between  the  coasts  of  Asia  and 
America.  Besides  the  great  island  or  continent  of  New  Holland,  it 
comprises  the  extensive  insular  masses  forming  what  is  called  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  countless  smaller  clusters  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  latest  writers,  particularly 
the  French  voyagers  and  geographers,  have,  with  much  propriety, 
subdivided  this  region  into  five  minor  departments,  distinguished  from 
one  another  both  by  their  natural  features,  and  by  the  character  of 
their  inhabitants.  These  are  Malaisia,  Melanesia,  Australia,  Micro- 
nesia, and  Polynesia,  all  of  which  have  been  visited  and  examined,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  course  of  our  voyage.  The  first  of  these 
names  is  applied  to  the  islands  in  the  East  Indian  seas  occupied  by 
the  yellow  Malay  race, — the  principal  of  which  are  Sumatra,  Java, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  the  Sooloo  Group,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  island  of  Formosa  are 
also  inhabited,  in  great  part,  by  people  of  this  race. 

Melanesia  comprises  that  part  of  Oceanica  inhabited  by  a  dark- 
skinned  race,  with  woolly  or  frizzled  hair ;  it  includes  New  Guinea 
and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Arroo,  Mysol,  and  Waygeoo,  to  the  west, 
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and  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  the  New 
Hebrides  to  the  east.  Australia  is  another  name  for  New  Holland, 
the  aborigines  of  which  are  remarkable  for  presenting  the  singular 
combination  of  a  complexion  as  dark  as  that  of  the  African  negroes, 
with  soft  and  straight  hair,  as  in  the  white  race.  Micronesia  is  a  term 
applied  to  the  long  range  of  little  groups  and  strips  of  coral  rock,  which 
are  scattered  over  the  Pacific  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  and  east  of 
the  Philippines,— the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Pelew  and 
Marian  (or  Ladrone)  Islands,  Banabe,  the  Radack  Chain,  and  the 
Kingsmill  Group.  Finally,  the  name  Polynesia  has  been  long  used 
Bignate  the  islands  in  the  East  Pacific,  inhabited  by  light-coloured 
tribes,  allied  to  the  Malaisian,  and  all  speaking  dialects  of  one  general 
language.  This  being  the  division  which  was  first  and  longest  under 
our  observation,  will  be  first  described. 


POLYNESIA. 

The  principal  groups  of  Polynesia,  with  their  native  names  and  the 
estimated  numbers  of  their  inhabitants,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Navigator  Islands.  This  group  is  situated  between  169° 
and  173°  of  west  longitude,  and  between  13°  and  15°  of  south  latitude. 
It  consists  of  four  large  islands,  Savaii,  Upolu,  Tutuila,  and  Manua ; 
and  four  small,  Manono,  Apolima,  Orosenga,  and  Ofu.  Savaii,  the 
largest  and  most  westerly,  is  about  one  hundred  miles  in  circuit.  The 
native  name  for  the  whole  group  is  Samoa.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated by  the  missionaries  at  fifty-six  thousand  six  hundred,  of  which 
four-fifths  belong  to  the  two  large  islands  of  Savaii  and  Upolu. 

2.  The  Friendly  Islands.  These  lie  south-southwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding,  between  the  meridians  of  173°  and  176°  E.,  and  the  paral- 
lels of  18°  and  22°  S.  The  group  consists  of  three  distinct  clusters, 
that  of  Tonga,  that  of  Habai,  and  that  of  Hafulu  Hau.  The  first 
named  is  the  southernmost,  and  consists  of  two  large  islands,  Tonga 
and  Eua,  and  several  small  ones.  Tonga  is  the  largest  island  of  the 
Friendly  Group,  for  which  its  name  is  commonly  used  as  a  general 
appellation,  the  island  itself  being  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  tabu, 
or  sacred.  It  is  rather  more  than  sixty  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  It  is  a  low,  fiat  island,  of 
coral  formation,  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
covered  with  a  rich  soil  of  vegetable  mould  two  or  three  feet  deep. 
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Under  proper  cultivation  it  would  be  capable  of  supporting  a  dense 
population.  Euais  a  high  island,  about  half  the  size  of  Tonga.  The 
Habai  cluster,  sixty  miles  north-northeast  of  Tonga,  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  small  coral  islands,  of  which  the  principal  are  Lefuka  and 
Namuka.  There  are  also  two  high  islands,  Kao  and  Tofua;  on  the 
latter  of  which  is  a  volcano.  Sixty  miles  further  to  the  north  is 
Hafulu  Hau,  which  consists  of  the  large  high  island  of  Vavau,  and  a 
number  of  small  coral  islands.  The  population  of  the  whole  Friendly 
or  Tonga  Group  is  probably  about  eighteen  thousand,  of  which  nearly 
half  belong  to  the  island  of  Tonga. 

3.  New  Zealand  is  an  extensive  insular  territory,  eight  hundred 
miles  in  length  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  averaging  eighty 
miles  in  width.  It  is  divided  into  nearly  equal  parts  by  Cook's  Strait, 
a  channel  forty  miles  wide, — and  a  similar  passage  separates,  at  its 
southern  end,  a  smaller  division  called  Stewart's  Island.  The  whole 
group  is  supposed  to  contain  not  less  than  seventy  thousand  square 
miles.  The  natives  have  no  general  name  for  it,  and  those  given  by 
Cook  for  the  two  principal  divisions  are  only  partially  applicable. 
Te  Vai  Pouna?nu  means,  "The  Water  of  Jade,"  and  is  properly  the 
name  of  a  lake  in  the  northern  island,  near  which  this  stone  is  found. 
He  ahi  no  Maui  means,  "The  Offspring  of  Maui,"  and  is  sometimes 
employed  by  the  natives  in  allusion  to  the  prevalent  belief  that  their 
island  was  produced  by  the  god  Maui.  The  population  is  supposed 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  of  which  nearly  all  are 
on  the  northern  island. 

4.  The  Society  Islands.  This  is  a  group  composed  of  two  clusters, 
of  which  the  eastern  was  originally  termed  the  Georgian,  and  the 
western  the  Society  Islands.  They  are  both  commonly  included,  at 
present,  under  the  latter  name.  The  eastern  cluster  comprises  Tahiti, 
and  the  smaller  islands  of  Aimeo  (or  Moorea),  Tetuaroa,  Tapuaemanu, 
and  Metia.  In  the  western  are  Huahine,  Raiatea,  Tahaa,  and  Pora- 
pora,  all  of  nearly  the  same  size,  besides  three  or  four  smaller  islands. 
The  longitude  of  Tahiti,  the  island  from  which  the  whole  group  some- 
times takes  its  name,  is  149°  30'  W.,  and  its  latitude  17°  30'  S.  It  is 
one  hundred  and  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  about 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  whole  group  is 
estimated  at  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand. 

5.  The  Hervey  Islands  are  situated  ten  degrees  from  the  Society 
Group,  in  a  west-southwest  direction, — or  between  155°  and  160°  of 
west  longitude,  and  19°  and  22°  of  south  latitude.     They  are  seven 
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1         Rarotonga,  the  largest  and  most  westerly,  is  about  thirty 

miles ?n  circumference,-^,  Mangaia,^  Aitutaki,^  each  about 

Tu  ITtv  •  the  others,  Mauke,  Mitiaro,  and  Manual,  are  of  inconsiderable 

77 '  Th ^  oopulation  of  the  whole  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Williams  at 

Srt  en  thousand,  of  which  about  half  belong  to  Rarotonga. 

6  The  Austral  Islands  are  a  range  of  small  elevated  islands,  scat- 
tered aloncr  the  southern  tropic,  about  five  degrees  south  of  Tahiti. 
Thev  are-beoinning  from  the  west— Rimatara,  Rurutu,  Tupuai, 
and  Ito^Ato  which  Rapa  may  be  added,  though  it  is  situated  at 
some  distance  southeast  of  the  others,  and  differs  from  them  m  many 
respects  They  are  all  of  nearly  the  same  size,  varying  from  twelve 
to  twenty  miles,  in  circumference.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has 
been  greatly  reduced  of  late  years,  and  does  not  probably  exceed  a 

thousand.  .        , 

7  The  Gambier  Group  is  a  small  cluster  of  high  islands,  partly 
enclosed  by  an  extensive  reef.  They  lie  east  of  the  Austral  Islands, 
in  latitude  23°  S.,  and  longitude  135°  W.  The  native  name  of  the 
largest  is  Mangareva,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference; 
the3  next  in  size  are  Akena,  Akamaru,  and  Tarawarl  The  popula- 
tion is  stated  at  a  little  more  than  two  thousand. 

8.  The  Low  or  Dangerous  Archipelago  is  the  name  commonly 
given  to  a  multitude  of  small  islands,  of  coral  formation,  which  cover 
the  ocean  between  the  Society  and  Gambier  Groups— or  between  135° 
and  150°  of  west  longitude,  and  14°  and  23°  of  south  latitude.  There 
are  nearly  seventy  whose  existence  and  position  are  ascertained,  of 
which  about  a  fifth  are  uninhabited.  The  most  important  are  Rairoa, 
or  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  which  is  an  oval  ring  of  small  islets, 
enclosing  a  lagoon  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circuit, — Anaa,  (or 
more  properly  Ngand,)  known  as  Chain  Island, — Makemu,  or  Phillips' 
Island,— and  Hau,  or  Bow  Island.  The  population  is  supposed  not 
to  exceed  eight  thousand,  of  which  more  than  half  belong  to  Anaa. 
The  native  name  of  the  whole  range  is  Pakumotu,  or  in  Tahitian, 
Paumotu. 

9.  The  Marquesas  lie  between  138°  and  141°  of  west  longitude, 
and  between  7°  and  11°  of  south  latitude.  A  channel  about  sixty 
miles  in  width  divides  them  into  two  clusters,  each  containing  three 
large  islands  and  several  small  ones.  In  the  southeastern  cluster,  the 
principal  islands  are  Hivaoa,  Tahuata,  and  Fatuhiva;  in  the  north- 
western, sometimes  called  the  Washington  Group,  are  Nukuhiva, 
Uahuka,  and  Uapou.    Nukuhiva,  which  is  the  largest  island  of  the 
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group,  has  a  circumference  of  about  sixty  miles.  Concerning  the 
number  of  inhabitants  on  the  islands,  the  most  contradictory  accounts 
are  given, — but  it  does  not,  probably,  exceed  twenty  thousand.  . 

10.  The  Sandwich  Islands,  the  most  northerly  group  of  Polynesia, 
are  included  between  the  meridians  of  154°  and  161°  W.,  and  the 
parallels  of  18°  and  23°  N.  The  inhabited  islands  are  eight  in  num- 
ber,— Hawaii,  the  largest  and  most  southerly,  covering  a  greater 
extent  than  all  the  rest  united.  It  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  upwards  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
square  miles.  Maui,  Oahu,  and  Tauai,  are  the  next  in  size;  and 
Tahoolawe,  Lanai,  Molotai,  and  Niihau,  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant. The  population  is  about  one  hundred  thousand,  whereof 
rather  more  than  a  third  are  on  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

Besides  the  groups  before  described,  there  are  many  smaller  clus- 
ters and  single  islands  which  require  to  be  mentioned.  Five  degrees 
due  north  of  the  Navigators  are  three  coral  islets,  the  largest  of  which 
was  on  no  chart  until  surveyed  by  our  Expedition,  though  it  had 
been  previously  seen  by  a  whaler.  It  was  called  by  the  natives 
Fakaafo,  and  was  named  by  us  Bowditch  Island ;  the  others,  which 
lie  west  of  it,  are  Nukunono,  and  Oatafu,  known  as  the  Duke  of  York's 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  Islands.  The  name  of  the  Union  Group 
was  given  to  the  three.  The  population  does  not  probably  exceed 
one  thousand. 

Ten  degrees  west  of  these  is  a  similar  group  of  three  coral  islets, 
which,  though  previously  known,  were  first  surveyed  by  our  vessels. 
Their  names  are  Vaitupu,  or  Tracy's  Island,  Nukufetau,  or  Depey- 
ster's  Island,  and  Funafati,  or  Ellice's  Island.  The  largest  is  about  ten 
miles  in  circumference.  The  natives  were  numerous,  but  we  had  no 
means  of  forming  any  estimate  of  the  entire  population. 

North  of  the  Friendly  Group,  in  latitude  15°  50'  S.,  longitude  174° 
W.,  are  two  small  high  islands,  discovered  by  Schouten,  and  named 
by  him  Cocoa  and  Traitor's  Islands.  They  are  each  eight  or  ten  miles 
in  circumference,  and  are  separated  by  a  channel  about  a  league  in 
width.  The  native  name  is  Niua,  one  of  them  being  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  tabu,  or  sacred.  Ten  degrees  farther  west  is  Good 
Hope  Island,  also  discovered  by  Schouten,  and  called  by  the  natives 
Niua  Fou,  or  New  Niua.  At  the  same  distance  from  this,  in  a  north- 
west direction,  are  the  Horn  Islands,  another  discovery  of  the  same 
navigator.  These  also,  if  our  information  is  correct,  are  included  in 
the  general  appellation  of  Niua.     On  the  map,  the  name  of  Allu  Fatu, 
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u  ui     r„n  Fntu  the  Two  Rocks,)  is  sometimes  given  to  them. 

^*J3&** «  ^  x  -t  ?u;  •  t  fT and  r 

I       by  a  narrow  channel.     The  number  of  inhabitants  on  these 
UlVnds  is  unknown,  but  it  cannot  exceed  three  or  four  thousand. 

xJth  of  the  Nina  Group,  and  west  of  the  Navigators,  in  13°  26' 
rf  I  «fb  latitude,  and  about  176°  of  west  longitude,  is  Uea  or  Walhs  s 
hland  which  is  a  compact  cluster  of  one  high  and  several  coral  islets. 
'  Ttkma  in  latitude  12°  30'  S.,  longitude  169°  E.,  is  the  most 
westerly  island  now  known  to  be  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Polyne- 
sian race.  It  is  seven  or  eight  miles  round,  with  a  population  of 
about  five  hundred. 

Fotuna  (or  Erronan)  and  Niua  (or  Immer)  are  two  small  hilly 
islands,  a  few  miles  east  of  Tanna,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides. 
Thouo-h  so  near  to  and  constantly  communicating  with  the  dusky 
inhabitants  of  this  group,  the  natives  retain  the  physiognomy  and 
language  of  the  Polynesian  race. 

Chatham  Island,  twelve  degrees  east  of  New  Zealand,  is  peopled 
by  a  few  hundred  natives,  who  are  said  to  have  the  customs  and 
speak  the  dialect  of  the  New  Zealanders. 

Savage  Island  lies  about  four  degrees  east  of  the  Friendly  Group ; 
it  is  small  in  extent,  moderately  elevated,  and  has  but  a  scanty  popu- 
lation. 

Penrhyn  Island  is  the  name  given  to  a  small  ring  of  coral  islets  in 
latitude  9°  S.,  longitude  158°  W.,  or  midway  between  the  Mar- 
quesas and  Union  Groups.  The  inhabitants  were  found  to  be  nume- 
rous in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  island. 

Easter  Island,  or  Vaihu,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Polynesian 
islands,  is  situated  in  latitude  27°  S.,  longitude  109°  50'  W.  It  is 
about  thirty  miles  round,  and  is  supposed  to  have  not  far  from  two 
thousand  inhabitants. 

From  the  foregoing  enumeration  it  will  appear  that  the  entire 
population  of  Polynesia  does  not  reach  half  a  million.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  people  which,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  interest  and  of  such  minute  investigation.  This 
may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  character  of  the  natives,  in  itself  more 
pleasing  and  attractive  than  that  of  most  savages,  but  principally  it  is 
due  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  islands  which  they  inhabit,  scat- 
tered over  a  vast  ocean,  which  has  been,  for  the  last  hundred  years, 
ploughed  by  the  keels  of  every  maritime  power.  In  the  course  of 
our  voyage  we  visited  six  out  of  the  ten  principal  groups,  namely,  the 
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Navigator,  Friendly,  Society,  and  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Low  Archi- 
pelago, and  New  Zealand,  and  several  of  the  smaller  islands.  Of 
most  of  those  which  we  did  not  see  we  obtained  information,  either 
through  intelligent  persons  who  had  resided  on  them,  or  through  the 
natives  themselves,  whom  we  met  at  other  groups.  This  was  the 
case  with  regard  to  all  the  islands  named  in  the  preceding  list,  except 
only  Tikopia  and  Easter  Island,  for  which  we  must  rely  on  the 
accounts  of  preceding  navigators.  A  general  view  of  the  results  of 
these  observations,  aL  respects  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics, 
and  what  may  be  termed  the  national  peculiarities  of  the  Polynesians, 
will  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them  with  other  branches 
of  the  human  family,  and  especially  with  the  other  races  of  Oceanica. 

PHYSICAL    TRAITS. 

As  a  race,  the  Polynesians  are  superior  to  most  others  in  physical 
endowments.  They  are  somewhat  above  the  middle  height,  averaging 
five  feet  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  are  commonly  well  formed,  with 
finely  developed  limbs  and  muscles.  The  women  are  inferior  in  this 
respect  to  the  other  sex,  being  too  short  and  stout  for  graceful  propor- 
tion ;  yet  most  of  them  when  young  are  not  without  a  kind  of  pretti- 
ness,  and  occasionally  one  is  seen  who  might  be  termed  handsome. 

Their  colour  varies  from  a  light  to  a  dusky  brown,  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  yellow.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  lightest  shades  should  be 
found  nearest  the  equator,  growing  darker  as  we  recede  from  it  on 
either  side.  The  fairest  in  complexion  that  we  saw  were  the  natives 
of  Fakaafo,  in  latitude  9°  S. ;  next  came  the  people  of  the  Marquesas, 
the  Navigator,  the  Society,  and  Friendly  Groups,  while  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  a  shade  deeper  in  hue 
than  the  rest.  The  latter  (the  New  Zealanders  and  Hawaiians)  are, 
as  a  body,  inferior  to  the  others  in  stature  and  beauty  of  form ;  a  fact 
which  will  be  readily  referred  to  their  less  abundant  food  and  more 
laborious  life.  Perhaps  the  same  circumstances  will  account  for  the 
difference  of  complexion,  which  may  have  less  direct  relation  to  the 
heat  of  the  climate  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  Polynesians  have  the  hair  generally  thick,  strong,  and  black, 
with  a  slight  tendency  to  curl,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
coarse  lank  hair  of  the  American  Indians.  In  some  cases  we  have 
seen  it  of  a  lighter  hue,  brown  or  chestnut,  but  this  is  not  common. 
The  beard  is  scanty,  and  does  not  usually  make  its  appearance  till 
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,  u       r.     Thev  have  little  hair  on  their  bodies,  and  take  pains 
T—  HL  to  -pUs   and   breasts,    under   a  notion  of 

*  UmostSas  great  a  variety  of  physiognomy  is  observable  in  Poly- 

■mnna  anv  people  of  Europe.     Perhaps  the  only  general 
nesia  as  among  any  peor  r  fa  rf 

SS3S  SK5S&  *•  -se  had  been  a  Me  depressed. 
The  e  e  are  black,  but  neither  large  nor  very  bright;  we  observed  a 
USI  in  whom  they  were  set  obliquely,  like  those  o  the 
5m  but  in  general  their  direction  is  rectilinear,  rhe  forehead 
25TS?«i  in  height  and  angle  of  direction,  but  U  usually 
well  developed.  The  cheek-bones  project  slightly,  rather  more  for- 
ward than  laterally.  The  nose  is  commonly  short  and  straight,  but 
m  certain  tribes,  and  in  some  individuals  of  all  tribes,  it  is  long  and 
aquihne,-always  appearing,  however,  to  be  slightly  depressed  and 
widened  at  the  lower  part.  The  mouth  is  commonly  the  best  feature 
in  the  face,  the  lips  being  moderately  full,  and  the  teeth  white,  even, 
and  well  set.  The  chin  is  short  and  seldom  prominent.  The  ears 
are  large,  standing  out  from  the  head.  The  whole  contour  of  the 
face  is  oval,  and  the  features,  though  not  strongly  marked,  are  often 
so  regularly  disposed  as  to  be  truly  handsome. 

The  form  of  the  head  is  not  such  as  accords  with  our  ideas  of 
elegance.  It  is  short  and  broad,  the  transverse  diameter  just  above 
thenars  being  nearly  as  great  as  the  longitudinal,  from  the  middle  of 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  rather  more 
elevated  than  usual  among  barbarous  races,  rising  highest  at  the 
coronal  region.  The  head  is  remarkably  flat  behind,  a  peculiarity 
that  is  most  striking  in  the  women,  from  its  contrast  with  the  long, 
graceful  oval,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  admire  in  the  female  head. 
The  foregoing  general  description  is  applicable  to  all  the  tribes  of 
Polynesia.  But  there  are  certain  minor  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guish the  inhabitants  of  the  different  groups  from  one  another,  and 
which  require  to  be  noticed. 

The  natives  of  the  Samoan  and  Tongan  Islands  are  a  fine-looking 
people.  They  are  generally  tall  and  well-proportioned,  with  full, 
rounded  faces  and  limbs,  but  without  that  grossness  and  laxity  ol 
fibre  common  in  the  Tahitians.  Their  features,  though  not  always 
regular,  are  generally  pleasing;  and  in  particular,  the  forehead  is 
remarkable  for  its  ample  developement,  which,  with  the  breadth 
between  the  eyes,  gives  to  the  countenance  an  expression  of  noble- 
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uess  and  dignity.  The  people  of  Tonga  are  perhaps  a  little  darker  in 
colour,  and  of  rather  more  hardy  make  than  their  northern  neigh- 
bours, whom  they  otherwise  closely  resemble. 

Of  the  New  Zealanders,  the  following  description  is  taken  from  our 
notes  made  on  the  spot : — They  are  a  fine  race,  evidently  of  the  pure 
Polynesian  stock,  but  inferior,  as  might  be  expected,  to  the  indolent 
natives  of  the  tropical  islands  in  the  regularity  and  elegance  of  their 
physiognomy.  They  have  neither  the  round,  swelling  muscles,  nor 
the  soft  contour  of  face,  which  distinguish  the  Tahitians  and  Samoans: 
but  they  are  strongly  formed,  with  hard,  sinewy  flesh,  and  bold,  well- 
defined  features.  In  complexion  they  are  a  shade  darker  than  the 
islanders  before  mentioned.  The  forehead  is  often  high,  but  slopes 
backward ;  the  eyes  are  rather  small,  black,  and  piercing ;  the  nose, 
which  is  their  most  distinguishing  feature,  is  frequently  aquiline,  and 
so  prominent,  that  its  ridge  forms  a  straight  line  with  the  receding 
forehead.  Altogether,  a  New  Zealander,  in  complexion,  form,  and 
profile,  comes  very  near  a  North  American  Indian. 

Some  voyagers  have  believed  that  they  saw  in  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand  at  least  two  distinct  races  of  men,  of  which  one  approached 
the  yellow  Polynesian,  and  the  other  the  black  Papuan  family.  The 
latter,  they  say,  are  distinguished  by  their  shorter  stature,  darker  com- 
plexion, and  frizzled  hair.  Our  observations  did  not  confirm  the 
correctness  of  these  statements.  It  appeared  to  us  that  the  physical 
differences  were  no  greater  than  are  seen  in  every  country  between 
different  classes  of  people, — between  the  well-fed,  luxurious  idler,  and 
the  half-starved,  ill-clad  labouring  man.  We  saw  many  stinted  forms 
and  dark  complexions  among  them,  but  no  instance  of  what  could 
properly  be  termed  frizzled  or  woolly  hair. 

The  natives  of  the  Society  Islands  are  a  handsome,  but  effeminate 
people.  The  difference  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  is 
particularly  remarkable  in  the  taller  stature  and  bulkier  forms,  fre- 
quently overloaded  with  fat,  of  the  former.  The  forehead  is  of  good 
height,  but  retreats,  and  narrows  towards  the  top. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Archipelago  are  a  very  dark-skinned 
race,  with  harsh,  irregular  features,  sometimes  short  and  thick,  and 
sometimes  aquiline  and  bold.  Their  forms  usually  indicate  strength 
and  activity,  and  the  expression  of  their  countenances  is  stern  and 

fierce. 

The  Marquesans  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  handsomest  of 
the  Polynesian  tribes;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  some  individuals  of 
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nt  Oahu  this  reputation  is  not  undeserved. 
Wfc  sexes  whom  we  saw  *  Oah*ttn       P       tioned,  wit.h  small  and 

'''"I  T/u  el    "t  JS!  howevyerP  £  intellectual  expression 
regular  features,     i  u  J _  fl     Samoans. 

„,,,  by  the  expandec £9  WJfg        ^.^  though  rf  darker 
The  Sandwich  Islanders »  ^  ^^  .g 

hue.     The  difference,  J*]*™^  bel       generally  large,  and 

l„;i,|(.,l  with  flesn,  wnut  the  Qther  tnbes 

meagre.     The  head,  ^g^d  behmd)  dirainishes  fa  width 
I"'  SXfroKgitS  ap^  as  though  compressed  at  the 

U  the  other  islanders  of  the  Pacific,  is  a  slight  projection  of   he 
n  u, h   which  produces  or  is  accompanied  by  a  hollowness  in  the 
Ewe    ™     of  the  cheek,  and  a  peculiar  pouting  expression  of  the  lip. 
We  have  not  found  this  trait  especially  noted  by  any  observer  with 
the  ex    prion  of  M.  P.  E.  Botta,  (son  of  the  celebrated  historian,)  who 
SEZm  -lands  as  naturalist  on  board  the  ship  Le  Heros  and  ^ 
published  his  observations  in  the  Annales  des  Voyages  for    831.     He 
SJ  "  The  month  is  large,  and  presents  in  the  form  of  the  lips  a  cha 
a  t  r  which  would  enable  me  to  distinguish  a  Sandwich  Islandei 
amon,  any  people  on  the  earth.     The  upper  lip,  instead  of  being 
arched,  as  with  Europeans,  seems  square.     The  line  which  it  traces 
ri.es  straight  up  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  then,  turning  at  a 
right  angle,  becomes  horizontal.    It  is,  moreover,  very  near  the  nose, 
which  is  commonly  flat  and  broad."     In  the  course  of  our  voyage  we 
saw,  at  most  of  the  Polynesian  groups,  Sandwich  Islanders,  who  had 
left  vessels  on  board  of  which  they  had  served,  and  taken  up  their 
residence  among  the  natives,  adopting   their   habits   and   mode  ol 
dresS  ;_yet  we  were  always  able  to  distinguish  them  at  first  sight 

from  the  rest. 

The  people  of  the  Union  Group  (Fakaafo,  &c.,)  resembled  very 
closely  those  of  Samoa,  except,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  that 
they  were  of  a  somewhat  lighter  hue,  a  fact  the  more  remarkable,  as 
they  live  on  a  low  flat  coral  island,  only  nine  degrees  from  the  equator. 
They  are  of  good  size,  well  formed,  with  smooth  skins  and  little  beard. 
Their  hair  also,  for  some  reason,  seemed  to  be  thinner  than  usual,  and 
some  of  them  were  partially  bald.  This  circumstance  may  serve  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  among  the  articles  which  they  brought  off 
for  sale  were  several  packages  of  false  hair,  neatly  put  up  for  wearing. 
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At  Depeyster's  Group,  ten  degrees  farther  west,  are  found  people 
speaking  the  same  language  with  those  of  the  last-mentioned  islands, 
but  of  very  different  personal  appearance.  In  colour,  they  are  as 
dark  as  the  New  Zealanders.  Their  hair  is  thick  and  bushy,  and  in 
some  slightly  frizzled.  They  differ  from  all  the  other  Polynesians  in 
having  abundant  beards.  Their  skin  also  is  rough  to  the  touch,  as  in 
the  Melanesians.  For  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  given,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  some  admixture  from  the  neighbouring 
negro  tribes  has  given  rise  to  these  peculiarities. 

CHARACTER.* 

The  trait  with  which  a  stranger  is  first  struck,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  Polynesian  islanders,  is  a  general  gaiety  and  good  humour, 
a  desire  to  please,  and  a  willingness  to  be  amused,  which  are  not  only 
in  themselves  attractive,  but  which  gratify  us  the  more  when  we  re- 
member the  cold  gravity  of  the  American  aborigines,  or  the  sullen- 
ness  and  irritable  pride  of  the  natives  of  Australia.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  in  the  natives  of  the  Caroline  Archipelago,  or  at  least 
of  some  groups  in  it,  the  same  degree  of  good  humour,  accompanied 
by  a  real  good  nature  and  kindliness  of  heart,  of  which  it  is  too  often, 
among  the  Polynesians,  but  a  deceptive  indication. 

Connected,  perhaps,  with  this  is  an  extreme  fickleness  in  their 
passions  and  purposes,  a  great  susceptibility  to  new  impressions,  and 
a  readiness  to  adopt  new  customs  and  new  modes  of  thinking, — in 
which  last  characteristic  they  differ  strikingly  from  most  savage  and 
many  civilized  nations. 

*  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  writings  of  many  voyagers  than  such  phrases  as 
the  following :— "  These  natives,  like  all  savages,  are  cruel  and  treacherous  ;" — "  The 
levity  and  fickleness  of  the  savage  character  ;"— «  The  tendency  to  superstition,  which  is 
found  among  all  uncivilized  tribes  ;" — "  The  parental  affections  which  warm  the  most 
savage  heart,"  &c.  These  expressions  are  evidently  founded  on  a  loose  idea  that  a  cer- 
tain sameness  of  character  prevails  among  barbarous  races,  and  especially  that  some 
passions  and  feelings  are  found  strongly  developed  in  all.  A  little  consideration  will 
show  that  this  view  must  be  erroneous.  It  is  civilization  which  produces  uniformity. 
The  yellow  and  black  races  of  the  Pacific,  inhabiting  contiguous  islands,  diner  more 
widely  from  each  other  than  do  any  two  nations  of  Europe.  The  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  negroes  of  Africa  and  the  Indians  of  America,  even  under  the  same  lati- 
tudes, are  very  few.  In  delineating  the  characters  of  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific, 
an  attempt  will  be  made,  by  contrasting  them  with  one  another,  to  show  more  clearly 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each. 
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They  are  unquestionably  a  people  of  good  intellectual  endowments. 
Perhaps  no  savages  have  ever  shown  such  a  capacity  and  such  a  dis- 
S  ^r  improvement.     Indeed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  before  they 
were  visited  by  whites  they  had  attained  a  grade  of  civilization  nearly 
H  Lfa  as  their  circumstances  would  permit.     A  few  thousand  people, 
crowded  toother  in  a  small  island,  without  metals,  with  no  large  ani- 
mals for  labour  or  transportation,  and  no  neighbours  from  whom  they 
can  by  commerce  supply  their  deficiencies,  must  find  their  progress 
bevond  a  certain  point  barred  by  insurmountable  obstacles;  and  this 
point  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Polynesians  had  nearly 
reached  long   before  their  intercourse  with  foreigners  commenced. 
They  are,  however,  more  remarkable  for  quickness  of  apprehension, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  they  acquire  mechanical  arts,  than  for 
their  powers  of  reasoning.      A  sustained   application   soon  wearies 
them ;  and  the  levity  of  their  disposition  influences  their  intellectual 
efforts,  as  well  as  their  passions  and  feelings.     Their  taste  and  inge- 
nuity appear  to  advantage  in  the  carving  of  their  canoes  and  weapons, 
in  their  tattooing,  and  the  colouring  of  their  cloths  and  mats.     Their 
idols,  which  are  made  after  an  established  pattern,  and  intended  merely 
to  inspire  fear,  give  no  proper  idea  of  their  abilities  in  this  respect. 
Their  poetical  compositions  show  that  they  are  not  deficient  in  imagi- 
nation,—though,  in  this  respect,  they  appear,  strangely  enough,  to  be 
inferior  to  their  savage  neighbours  of  the  Feejee  Group. 

A  disposition  for  enterprise  and  bold  adventure  characterizes  all  the 
Polynesian  tribes.  They  are  a  race  of  navigators,  and  often  under- 
take long  voyages  in  vessels  in  which  our  own  sailors  would  hesitate 
to  cross  a  harbour.  Their  insular  situation  will  not  alone  account 
for  this  disposition.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Melanesian  islands,  in 
circumstances  precisely  similar,  are  remarkable  for  their  unwilling- 
ness to  wander  from  their  homes.  Captain  Cook  found  that  the 
natives  of  Erromango,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  had  apparently  no 
knowledge  of  Sandwich  Land,  the  next  island  to  the  north,  distant 
about  sixty  miles.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  is  a  constant  communi- 
cation kept  up  among  the  different  islands  of  each  group  of  Polynesia, 
but  perilous  voyages  of  many  days  between  different  groups  are  fre- 
quent. The  natives  may  be  said  to  be  cosmopolites  by  natural  feel- 
ing. Accordingly,  no  sooner  do  ships  make  their  appearance  in  the 
Pacific  than  we  find  the  islanders  eager  to  engage  on  board  of  them, 
for  no  purpose  but  to  gratify  their  roving  disposition,  and  their  desire 
of  seeing  foreign  countries.     And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  on  most 
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of  the  groups,  natives  of  the  highest  rank,  enjoying  all  the  comforts 
and  pleasures  which  arbitrary  power  could  afford,  have  voluntarily 
renounced  these  advantages,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  distant  regions 
and  increasing  their  knowledge  of  the  world. 

The  Polynesians  are  fond  of  fighting,  and  display  in  their  wars  a 
cruel  and  ferocious  disposition.  Indifference  to  human  suffering  is, 
indeed,  one  of  their  worst  characteristics.  It  is  exhibited  not  only  in 
war,  but  in  their  ill-treatment  of  the  sick,  the  weak,  and  the  aged, — 
the  oppression  of  their  slaves, — and  the  customs  of  infanticide  and 
human  sacrifice.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  cannibalism  would  exist 
among  any  but  a  sanguinary  people. 

Another  well-known  trait  in  their  character  is  a  gross  licentious- 
ness,— the  more  remarkable  as  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the  opposite 
disposition  in  the  different  races  by  whom  they  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides. 

The  weakness  of  the  domestic  affections  in  these  islanders  has  often 
excited  the  surprise  of  their  visiters,  who  have  observed  their  ordina- 
rily good-humoured  and  social  temperament.  The  conjugal  tie  is 
every  where  lax.  Parents  have  little  authority  over  their  children, 
even  when  young ;  and  in  their  old  age  are  generally  treated  with 
neglect,  and  often  left  to  perish.  Parental  affection,  which  we 
rarely  see  wanting  in  any  state  of  society,  is  in  this  race  one  of  the 
feelings  which  exert  the  least  influence.  In  some  of  the  principal 
groups,  as  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  infanticide,  public  and 
systematic,  was  practised  without  compunction  or  excuse,  to  an  extent 
almost  incredible.  In  New  Zealand  and  the  Marquesas,  though  not 
so  general,  it  is  still  frequently  committed,  and  not  considered  a  crime. 
At  Tonga,  a  father,  when  suffering  from  disease,  seldom  hesitates  to 
sacrifice  his  child  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  to  be  understood  that  cases  of  strong  attachment  among  mem- 
bers of  a  family  do  not  occur, — but  they  attract  attention  as  exceptions 
from  the  general  rule. 

A  lack  of  conscientiousness  is  another  unpleasing  characteristic  of 
the  Polynesian  islanders.  Lying,  hypocrisy,  and  theft,  are  hardly 
regarded  by  them  as  faults ;  and  there  are  very  few  who  will  not  be 
guilty  of  them  on  a  very  trifling  temptation,  and  often  on  none  at  all. 
In  this  point,  the  Australians,  stupid  and  unamiable  as  they  are,  have 
a  great  advantage  over  them, — and  so,  to  a  certain  degree,  have  the 
American  aborigines. 

Cupidity  is  a  universal  trait  in  this  people.     The  hope  of  plunder, 
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ar  d  of  acquiring  new  possessions,  is  the  motive  of  most  of  their  wars; 
nd  it  has  invariably  been  found,  that  after  the  natives  of  any  newly 
discovered  "roup  or  island  have  recovered  from  the  first  emotions  of 
fear  with  which  they  regarded  their  unknown  visiters,  their  imme- 
diate impulse  has  been  to  attack  and  destroy  them  for  the  purpose  of 
sizing  upon  their  property.  m,.         , 

The  Polynesians  are  not  naturally  treacherous.     This  is  by  no 
means  from  a  horror  of  deception,  but  apparently  from  a  mere  inapti- 
tude at  dissembling.     Their  wars  are  rarely  carried  on  like  those  of 
our  Indians,  by  surprises  and  ambushments,  but  by  fair  fighting  m 
open  fields.     If  they  have  sometimes  resorted  to  treachery,  in  their 
attacks  upon  vessels,  it  is  only  when  they  have  learned  by  experience 
the  utter  inefficiency  of  their  ordinary  mode  of  warfare  when  opposed 
to  the  weapons  of  the  whites.     And  in  almost  every  case  where  ships 
have  been  cut  off,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  on  board  have,  in 
some  way  or  other,  either  by  direct  disclosure,  or  from  the  bearing 
and  conduct  of  the  natives,  had  previous  warning  of  their  intention. 
They  seem  nearly  incapable  of  keeping  a  secret.     The  perpetrator  of 
a  crime  is  almost  certain  to  be  discovered  by  his  own  indiscretion  and 
inability  to  keep  silent  about  it ;  political  conspiracies  are  divulged 
almost  as  soon  as  formed,  not  through  treachery  but  heedlessness. 
When  their  usual  air  of  frankness  and  gaiety  is  suddenly  succeeded 
by  an  access  of  ferocity,  we  are  not  to  conclude,  in  most  cases,  that 
the  former  was  assumed  to  conceal  the  latter ;  each  exhibition  of  feel- 
ing is  natural  to  them,  and  not  less  so  is  the  rapid  transition  from  one 
to  the  other. 

But  of  all  the  qualities  that  distinguish  this  race,  there  is  none 
which  exerts  a  more  powerful  influence  than  their  superstition, — or, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  more  just  to  say,  their  strong  religious  feeling. 
When  we  compare  them  with  the  natives  of  Australia,  who,  though 
not  altogether  without  the  idea  of  a  God,  hardly  allow  this  idea  to  in- 
fluence their  conduct,  we  are  especially  struck  with  the  earnest  devo- 
tional tendencies  of  this  people,  among  whom  the  whole  system  of 
public  polity,  and  the  regulation  of  their  daily  actions,  have  reference 
to  the  supposed  sanction  of  a  supernatural  power ;  who  not  only  have 
a  pantheon  surpassing,  in  the  number  of  divinities  and  the  variety  of 
their  attributes,  those  of  India  and  Greece,  but  to  whom  every  striking 
natural  phenomenon,  every  appearance  calculated  to  inspire  wonder 
and  fear,— nay,  often  the  most  minute,  harmless,  and  insignificant 
objects,  seem  invested  with  supernatural  attributes,  and  worthy  of 
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adoration.  It  is  not  the  mere  grossness  of  idolatry,  for  many  of  them 
have  no  images,  and  those  who  have,  look  upon  them  simply  as  re- 
presentations of  their  deities,  but  it  is  a  constant,  profound,  absorbing 
sense  of  the  ever-present  activity  of  divine  agency,  which  constitutes 
the  peculiarity  of  this  element  in  the  moral  organization  of  this 
people. 

The  character  here  described  is  that  of  the  Polynesians  as  a  nation. 
But  there  are  certain  traits  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  differ ent 
groups  are  distinguished  from  one  another  morally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally. And  in  most  cases  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  diversities  of 
character  have  their  origin  either  in  some  natural  peculiarities  of  the 
countries  which  they  inhabit,  or  in  their  form  of  government.  The 
New  Zealanders,  the  Marquesans,  and  the  natives  of  the  Paumotu 
Group,  are  remarkable  for  their  ferocious  temper  and  addiction  to 
war.  In  the  first-named,  the  great  extent  of  the  country,  with  the 
scarcity  of  food,  has  caused  a  separation  of  the  inhabitants  into  nume- 
rous petty  tribes,  independent  of  one  another ;  among  these,  constant 
occasions  of  dissension  arise,  which  inflame  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  naturally  bloodthirsty  and  cruel  disposition  of  the  race  to 
which  they  belong.  In  the  Marquesas,  each  of  the  large  islands  has 
a  high  steep  ridge  of  mountains  running  through  it ;  from  this  ridge, 
lateral  spurs,  hardly  less  elevated,  and  almost  precipitous,  descend  to 
the  sea-shore,  thus  forming  several  deep  valleys,  walled  in  on  every 
side,  except  towards  the  sea,  by  a  natural  fortification.  The  conse- 
quence is,  the  existence,  as  at  New  Zealand,  of  numerous  separate 
tribes,  who  are  continually  at  war,  and  hence  the  fierce,  sanguinary, 
and  untameable  character  of  the  people.  In  the  Paumotu  Archi- 
pelago, it  is  easy  to  see  that  each  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  islands  which 
compose  it  would  be  inhabited  by  a  small  but  independent  people, 
and  that  the  same  result  would  follow. 

Again, — on  those  groups  which  are  situated  nearest  the  equator, 
where  the  heat  which  relaxes  the  human  frame  calls  into  existence, 
with  little  or  no  aid  from  human  labour,  the  fruits  which  serve  to 
support  life,  we  expect  to  find  the  inhabitants  a  soft,  listless,  and 
indolent  race ;  while  a  severer  clime  and  ruder  soil  are  favourable  to 
industry,  foresight,  and  a  hardy  temperament.  These  opposite  effects 
are  manifested  in  the  Sa moans,  Nukuhivans,  and  Tahitians,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Sandwich  Islanders  and  New  Zealanders  on  the 
other.  In  the  two  physical  causes  noted  in  this  and  the  preceding 
paragraph,  we  see  the  source  of  the  combined  ferocity  and  sensuality 
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f  »h«  Marauesans;  traits  in  which  they  surpass  all  the  other  Poly- 
festL  and  Xh  haVe  hitherto  rendered  every  attempt  to  crvilize 

th'S,e  SaS of  the  political  state  of  the  islanders  upon  their  cha- 
racter, will  he  exhibited  in  treating  of  the  various  governments  of 
Polynesia. 

RELIGION  — THE    TABU. 

It  is  not  intended  to  give  here  a  complete  account,  or  even  a  general 
outline  of  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  Oceanic  islanders;  only 
those  will  be  mentioned  which  seem  peculiar  to  the  different  races, 
and  which  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another.     Under  this 
head  must  be  ranked  the  institution  of  the  tabu,  which  seems  to  be 
confined  to  the  Polynesian  race,  except  in  those  instances  where  it  has 
been  borrowed  from  them  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.     The 
word  tabu,  or  tapu,  is  used,  like  most  words  of  this  language,  either  as 
a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  a  verb.     It  may  be  defined  as  a  law,  or  restric- 
tion which  derives  its  sanction  from  religion.     The  latter  particular 
constitutes  the  only  singularity  of  the  system.     Many  of  the  tabus,  or 
BOcial  regulations,  are,  no  doubt,  strange  enough— but  not  more  so 
than  we  find  among  most  savage  and  many  civilized  nations.     It  is 
the  circumstance  that  these  regulations,  so  multifarious  and  minute, 
are  observed  not  merely  as  laws  but  as  religious  ordinances,  and  that 
their  transgression  is  considered  a  sin  as  well  as  a  crime,  that  gives  to 
the  institution  its  remarkable  character.     We  are  not  altogether  with- 
out examples  of  similar  laws  in  our  own  code.     Those  which  relate  to 
disturbances  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie, 
are  instances  of  the  force  which  human  enactments  derive  from  the 
precepts  of  religion.     Nor  are  the  Polynesians  the  only  people  who 
have  been  governed  by  such  regulations.     The  laws  of  Moses,  ema- 
nating from  a  divine  authority,  have  drawn  from  that  source  a  vitality 
which  has  preserved  them  in  full  vigour  to  this  day.     Among  the 
Jews  it  is  tabu  to  eat  certain  kinds  of  meat,  or  to  offer  in  sacrifice  any 
thing  that  has  a  blemish, — or  to  touch  certain  animals  termed  un- 
clean, &c.     The  Mahometan  code,  the  work  of  an  earthly  lawgiver, 
derives  from  its  supposed  divine  origin  a  force  superior  to  that  of  any 
ordinary  laws ;— to  those  who  submit  to  its  injunctions  it  is  tabu  to 
eat  pork  and  drink  wine, — or  to  omit  certain  ablutions, — or  to  take 
food  during  a  certain  month  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  &c.     The  institu- 
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tions  of  Lycurgus  are  another  example,  owing  their  authority  less  to 
their  own  excellence,  or  to  the  rank  of  the  legislator,  than  to  the 
solemn  oath  by  which  he  enforced  their  observance,  and  to  the  mys- 
tery of  his  death.  With  the  Lacedemonians  it  was  tabu  to  use  silver 
money,  to  wear  certain  clothes,  to  eat  certain  dishes,  and  the  like. 

These  examples  may  give  us  a  clue  to  the  probable  origin  of  the 
tabu-system.  If  the  individual  to  whom  the  Polynesians  owe  their 
present  civil  and  religious  code,  for  such  in  fact  it  is,  was  one  who 
claimed  to  communicate  with  divine  powers,  or  to  possess  superna- 
tural attributes,  his  precepts  would  have,  in  the  eyes  of  a  people  so 
strongly  imbued  with  religious  feeling,  an  authority  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  that  which  they  could  derive  from  any  other  source.  That 
such  was  actually  the  case,  would  seem  probable  from  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  the  language  and  customs  of  the  natives.  In  most  of  the 
groups,  the  word  aliki,  (or  ariki,  aWi,  ari'i,  &c.,)  is  the  usual  word 
for  chief.  In  the  dialect  of  New  Zealand,  however,  which  has  retained 
many  features  of  the  original  Polynesian  tongue  that  have  been  else- 
where lost,  the  term  ariki  is  applied  to  an  individual  in  a  tribe  who  is 
considered  to  have  received,  by  hereditary  descent,  a  peculiar  rank 
and  sanctity,  entitling  him  to  certain  observances  which  are  rendered 
to  no  others,  and  making  his  person  inviolate  in  war.  He  has,  how- 
ever, no  authority  whatsoever  over  the  other  freemen  of  a  tribe.  In 
Lee's  vocabulary,  ariki  is  rendered  "  a  representative  of  God, — a 
priest,"  and  wakariki,  "  making  an  ariki  or  priest."  This,  though 
not  strictly  correct,  is  perhaps  as  good  a  translation  as  could  be  given. 
In  Samoan,  aWi  is  chief,  and  vdaWi,  priest ;  it  seems  likely  that  the 
latter  was  originally  the  same  word  with  the  former,  and  that  the  par- 
ticle va  has  been  prefixed  for  the  sake  of  distinction. 

In  short,  we  may  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  tabu-code  was  a 
person,  who,  in  the  original  seat  of  the  Polynesian  race,  united  the 
power  of  a  ruler  and  lawgiver  to  the  dignity  of  a  chief-priest,  and  per- 
haps of  an  inspired  being.  From  the  latter  circumstance,  his  laws  or 
tabus,  whether  promulgated  as  divine  commands  or  not,  would  be 
received  and  obeyed  as  such,  and  would  retain  their  force,  from  this 
cause,  long  after  the  legislator  was  forgotten.  His  descendants,  find- 
ing the  duties  of  their  religious  office  less  to  their  taste  than  the  enjoy- 
ments of  civil  power,  might,  like  the  Eastern  caliphs,  devote  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  latter,  while  retaining  the  name  {aliki),  and 
perhaps  much  of  the  homage  belonging  of  right  to  the  former.     Such 
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vi«  4-Tto  pa^p     In  New  Zealand,  alone,  the 
seems  to  have  been  generally  the  ca  ^.^ 

,,vll  allth0„ty  has  been ^^       '  ,„  the  two  offices, 

,„  Samoa,  a  ^^dfs{  te  the  saCerdotal  class.  In  all  the 
end  a  new  word  formed  to  om& <  priesthood.     There  are 

certain  ^<Tto  .  who  take  charge  of  the  temples  and 
"','"""'  :2m  i^ou"  rites,  communicate  with  the  deities,  &c 
"nages,  '  f  „„1  in  the  exercise  of  these  functions,  they  are  not 

sa*rj^^^^ and  enpy  n°  coridri0^ 

regarded  as  PelB01  *      1  .        from  their  personal  rank  and 

S"  Stt^hr  chiefs.  The  word  by  which  they 
"led  Smfi-  an  artisan,  or  one  who  follows  a  particular  profes- 
r  hou ^  or  canoe  builder,  a  carver,  a  tattooer  a  director  of  funera 
'  „i«  ft  r  are  all  called  by  this  name,  as  well  as  a  priest.  Those 
7S?£S^£Z?*<1»  be  considered  merely  as  persons 
ZrtLhd*  the  real  priests,-.,  e.,  the  «KK.  or  chiefs,_to  go  through 
1 ','  drudgeries  of  then-  office,  with  which  they  are  unwilling  to  be 

"'bIHu  refusing  to  exercise  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  priestly 
station,  the  chiefs  have  been  careful  not  to  renounce  the  dignity  and 
immunities  connected  with  it.     The  extraordinary  personal  respect 
evinced  towards  them  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  their  civil  rank 
alone,  since  it  is  nearly  as  profound  among  those  democratic  tabes, 
who,  like  the  Nukuhivans,  pay  little  regard  to  their  authority,  as 
under  the  despotic  governments  of  Tahiti  and  Hawaii.     It  is  tabu  tor 
a  common  man  to  enter  without  permission  the  house  of  a  chief,  or  to 
wear  a  garment  belonging  to  him,  or  to  stand  in  his  presence  at  cer- 
tain limes,  or  to  do  other  acts  savouring  of  undue  familiarity  and  dis- 
respect.    The  penalty  does,  indeed,  vary  according  to  the  nature  ot 
the  government.     In  the  Marquesas,  the  offender  would  be  mulcted 
of  some  of  his  property,  by  way  of  expiation ;  in  Tonga,  this  would 
be  accompanied  by  severe  personal  chastisement;  while  under  the 
iron  rule  which  prevailed  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  death  was  the 
only  atonement. 

A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the  tabu, 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  on  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  groups,  there 
have  been,  at  a  very  late  period,  men  who  have  been  regarded  by  the 
natives  as  partaking  of  the  divine  nature, — in  short,  as  earthly  gods. 
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At  the  Navigator  Islands  two  such  individuals,  father  and  son,  by 
name,  Tarnafainga,  had,  for  many  years,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
first  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  held  the  inhabitants  in  slavish  awe, 
and  ruled  them  at  their  will,  by  the  dread  of  their  supernatural 
power.  At  the  Tonga  Islands,  though  it  is  not  known  that  any 
person  is  actually  worshipped,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  two  high 
chiefs,  whose  official  titles  are,  Tuitonga  and  Veati,  and  a  woman, 
called  the  Tamahd,  who  are  believed  to  be  descended  from  gods,  and 
are  treated  with  reverence  on  that  account  by  all,  not  excepting  the 
king,  who  regards  them  as  his  superiors  in  rank.  In  New  Zealand 
the  great  warrior-chief,  Hongi,  claimed  for  himself  the  title  of  a  god, 
and  was  so  called  by  his  followers.  At  the  Society  Islands  Tamatoa, 
the  last  heathen  king  of  Raiatea,  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity.  At  the 
Marquesas  there  are,  on  every  island,  several  men,  who  are  termed 
atua,  or  gods,  who  receive  the  same  adoration,  and  are  believed  to 
possess  the  same  powers  as  other  deities.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
that  the  reverence  shown  to  some  of  the  chiefs  bordered  on  religious 
worship,  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  a  speech  of  John  Ii,  (formerly  a 
priest,  and  now  one  of  the  best  informed  of  the  native  orators,)  deli- 
vered in  1841,  and  published  in  the  Polynesian,  for  May  1,  of  that 
year,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  some  of  their  ancient  supersti- 
tions. He  says :  "  Here  is  another  sort  of  tabu  that  I  have  seen, 
namely,  that  relating  to  high  chiefs,  and  especially  to  the  king. 
They  were  called  gods  by  some,  because  their  houses  were  sacred, 
and  every  thing  that  pertained  to  their  persons."  At  Depeyster's 
Group,  the  westernmost  cluster  of  Polynesia,  we  were  visited  by  a 
chief,  who  announced  himself  as  the  atua  or  god  of  the  islands,  and 
was  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  other  natives. 

This  singular  feature  in  the  religious  system  of  the  Polynesians, 
appearing  at  so  many  distant  and  unconnected  points,  must  have 
originated  in  some  ancient  custom,  or  some  tenet  of  their  primitive 
creed,  coeval,  perhaps,  with  the  formation  of  their  present  state  of 
society.  There  is  certainly  no  improbability  in  the  supposition  that 
the  lawgiver,  whose  decrees  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  the 
tabu  system,  was  a  character  of  this  sort, — a  king,  invested  by  his 
subjects  with  the  attributes  of  divinity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  all  the  cases  in  which  we  know  of  living  men  having  been  thus 
deified,  they  were  chiefs  of  high  rank,  and  not  ordinary  priests 
(tufuya),  or  persons  performing  the  sacerdotal  functions. 
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MYTHOLOGY. 


The  religious  belief  of  the  Polynesians  reminds  us  of  the  classical 
mythology  There  is  a  small  number  of  gods  of  the  first  class,  com- 
monly not  more  than  ten,  who  have  various  attributes.  One  is  the 
Ltox  of  the  islands,  another  the  god  ol  war,  another  of  thiennfc 
another  the  rnler  of  the  region  of  departed  spirits,  &c.  After  these 
(-,,m,  a  multitude  of  inferior  deities,  gods  of  the  sea  and  the  winds ; 
tutelar  divinities  of  islands,  towns,  and  families,  with  malignant 
sprites  haunting  the  woods,  caves,  and  desert  places,  whose  delight  it 
{\  fco  torment  and  annoy  the  human  race.  Many  of  the  gods  are  said 
to  have  been  men  deified  after  death,  or  sometimes,  perhaps,  during 
life  The  first  rulers  of  a  country  frequently  received  divine  honours. 
Tins  was  the  case  with  'Oro  at  Raiatea,  Tangiia  at  Rarotonga,  and 
Atea  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

With  one,  or  perhaps  two  exceptions,  there  was  no  deity  who  was 
the  object  of  worship  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Polynesia.     The 
gods  of  Samoa  were  unlike  those  of  New  Zealand,  nor  did  the  latter 
country  have  the  same  objects  of  worship  as  the  Society  Islands.    The 
eastern  groups,  however,  (Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Hawaii,  &c.,)  had  several 
of  their  gods  in  common.   Tane,  Tu,  Rongo,  (Rono  or  Roo,)  were  wor- 
shipped in  most  of  them,  and  appear  to  have  been  of  Tahitian  origin. 
The  exception  alluded  to,  is  in  the  case  of  Tangaloa,  (or  Tayaroa, 
Tanaha,  Taaroa,)  who  is  worshipped  in  all  the  islands,  except,  per- 
haps, New  Zealand.    He  is  regarded  as  self- existent,  and  as  the  creator 
of  the  earth,  or  at  least  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  human 
race.     His  usual  epithet  at  Samoa  is  Tangaloa  layi,  heavenly  Tanga- 
loa.    At  Tahiti  and  Rarotonga  he  is  termed  Taaroa  or  Tangaroa  nui, 
great  Taaroa.     At  the  little  newly  discovered  island  of  Fakaafo,  the 
natives  spoke  of  him  with  great  awe,  as  "  Tangaloa  i  lung  a  i  te  langi" 
Tangaloa  above  in  the  heavens.     At  Depeyster's  Group  the  natives 
at  first  refused  to  pronounce  the  name,  and  then  said  that  Tangaloa 
was  sacred  or  tabu  on  their  island.     It  seems  likely  that  this  was  the 
original  deity  of  the  Polynesians,  perhaps,  before  they  left  their  pris- 
tine seat  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.     In  the  Tongan  traditions, 
he  is  represented  as  living  at  Bulotu,  a  kind  of  terrestrial  paradise, 
situated  far  to  the  northwest,  and  sending  thence  his  two  sons  to 
people  the  islands. 
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Another  name,  more  generally  diffused  than  common,  is  that  of 
Maui  or  Moui.     At  the  Friendly  Islands  this  is  the  god  that  supports 
the  earth,  and  is  the  cause  of  earthquakes.     Another  name  given  to 
him  is  Mafuike,  and  by  this  appellation  (Mafui'e  or  Mafu'e,)  he  is 
known  at  the  Navigator  Islands  as  the  god  of  earthquakes ;  but  the 
deity  on  whom  the  islands  rest  is  called  TiHWi  Atalanga.    At  Tahiti 
Maui  is,  or  rather  was,  another  name  for  Taaroa,  and  was  applied  to 
him  in  the  capacity  of  the  god  of  earthquakes.     He  also,  according  to 
one  story,  created  the  sun  and  the  islands  of  the  sea;  the  latter,  by 
dragging  after  him,  through  the  seas,  from  east  to  west,  an  immense 
rock,  {papa,)  from  which  fragments  were  broken  off  and  formed  the 
islands ;  after  which  he  left  the  great  land  to  the  east,  where  it  still 
exists*     In  the  mythology  of  New  Zealand,  Maui  holds  the  same 
place,  as  principal  deity  and  creator  of  the  world,  which  is  given  to 
Tangaloa  elsewhere.     The   natives  often  speak  of  two  Mauis,  the 
elder  and  the  younger,  Maui-mua  and  Maui-potiki,  who  are  sometimes 
represented  as  the  gods  who  created  mankind,  and  sometimes  as  the 
first  men.     At  Hawaii  one  of  the  ancient  kings  is  said  to  have  had 
four  sons,  whose  names  were  Maui-mua,  Maui-hope,  Maui-tiitii,  and 
Maui-atalana.     The  latter  succeeded   him  on  the  throne,  and  the 
history  says,  that  "  He  went  to  the  sun  and  chased  his  beams,  be- 
cause they  new  so  rapidly ;  also,  that  he  dragged  with  a  hook  these 
islands  from  Maui  to  Taula,  towing  them  after  him  in  a  canoe;  and 
had  those  in  the  canoe  landed  safe  at  Hilo,  on  Hawaii,  then  all  the 
islands  in  the  group  would  have  been  united  in  one,  but  one  of  the 
party  looking  behind  him,  the  hook  broke,  and  the  expected  union 
failed  of  its  consummation. "f     Here  is  an  extraordinary  confusion  of 
the  names  and  traditions  of  the  three  last-mentioned  groups.     Maui- 
mua  and   Maui-hope  correspond  precisely  in  meaning   to  the  two 
Mauis  of  New  Zealand;  Maui-tiitii  and  Maui-atalana,  present,  in  the 
last  term  of  each,  the  compound  name,  Tiitii-atala^a,  of  Samoa  (the 
-g  always  becoming  n  in  Hawaiian).     Finally,  the  traditions  respect- 
ing the  last-named  Maui  are  evidently  derived  from  those  which  pre- 
vail in  Tahiti.     Of  the  probable  origin  of  this  confusion  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

Tiki  or  Ti'i  is  another  term  of  general  prevalence,  variously  ap- 

*  See  Forster's  "Observations  made  during  a  Voyage  round  the  World,"  p.  541 ;  also, 
Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.  chap.  v. 

|  Mo'oolelo  Hawaii,  in  the  Hawaiian  Spectator,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 
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r-i      VW.  says  that  the  Tahitians  considered  Tii  and  Taaroa  to  be 
phed.     Ellis  says  hh»  the         on  of  chaoS] 

-  and  the  same  ^f  "™  traditions  of  the  same  people, 
:iIlll  Tu  ,„  the  world  of  light,     in  o  ^  ^  ^ 

Tii  b  given  .  the  name  of   h    W-  ^  ^ 

„,,,,  fot  ,door  .mage , ■  P^™   Taaroa,  under  Ms  form.     In 
.ade  -e  those  ***  «  ^  who  was  suppDsed 

I"      ;nS,^o  hav      eceiTed  dominion  over  the  region  of  departed 
after  death,  to  have  rece ivea  ^  „    Tiki  ^ 

£,=S^-^  >J  ^lalectof 
New  SiS  W  signifies  an  ornament  suspended  from  the  neck, 
■u  die  compound  term  ft**K  is  applied  to  the  little  distorted  images 
3  are  thus  worn.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  reduplicate 
form  Tutu,  in  Samoan,  signifies  the  god  who  supports  the  .lands, 

'"  ™p™2e  that  the  Polynesians  originally  recognised  but 
one  deity,  who  had  different  appellations,  according  to  his  different 
attributes  and  offices.  As  the  creator  of  the  world,  he  was  termed 
Tangeloa;  as  the  sustamer  of  the  earth,  (or,  perhaps,  originally,  as 
the  preserving  power,)  he  was  called  Maui,  and  in  the  form  m  which 
,,e  revealed  himself  to  man,  he  had  the  name  of  Tiki.  The  meaning 
and  application  of  these  names  has,  however,  been  much  confused, 
and  undergone  various  alterations.  The  inferior  divinities,  who  vary 
from  one  group  to  another,  are  generally  supposed,  by  the  natives 
themselves,  to  have  been  merely  deified  men. 


COSMOGONY. 


Two  stories  are  prevalent  among  the  Samoans  with  regard  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  or,  at  least,  of  their  islands.  Both  attribute  the 
work  to  their  great  god,  Tangaloa.  According  to  one  account,  while 
the  god  was  fishing,  his  hook  caught  in  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  in  drawing  it  up,  he  raised  with  it  the  whole  group  of  Samoa. 
The  other  story  represents  him  as  forming  the  land  by  throwing 
down  large  stones  from  the  skies,  from  which  his  daughter,  Tuh, 
(snipe,)  made  the  different  islands.  She  afterwards  planted  them 
with  vegetables,  one  of  which  was  a  kind  of  vine,  from  whose  stem  a 
god,  named  Ngai,  formed  the  first  man,  by  marking  out  the  body  and 
members  of  a  human  being. 

In  Tonga  the  first  of  these  stories  is  the  one  generally  received. 
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They  add  to  the  Samoan  account  that  when  the  god  Tangaloa  had 
raised  the  islands  to  their  present  altitude,  his  hook  broke  and  left 
them  in  that  situation ;  otherwise,  they  would  have  continued  to  rise 
until  they  formed  one  great  land.  The  New  Zealanders  and  Tahi- 
tians  have  the  same  account  of  their  islands  having  been  drawn  up 
by  a  god  while  fishing,  and  both  give  to  this  god  the  name  of  Maui, 
which,  as  we  have  before  shown,  is  but  another  appellation  for  Tan- 
galoa. The  Tahitians  have,  besides,  other  stories,  one  of  which, — to 
the  effect,  that  the  islands  are  fragments  broken  off  from  an  immense 
rock, — has  been  already  given.  The  word  for  rock  is  papa,  which  is 
also  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Taaroa,  and  from  this  source  some  con- 
fusion may  have  arisen,  as  some  of  the  traditions  relate  that  the 
islands  were  born  of  Taaroa  and  Papa  *  The  Hawaiians,  according 
to  the  Mo'o-olelo,  before  quoted,  have  the  same  story,  that  the  islands 
were  born  of  Papa,  the  wife  of  Atea,  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race. 

The  belief,  so  generally  prevalent,  of  the  islands  having  been  raised 
by  a  divinity,  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  will  appear  natural  enough 
if  we  consider  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the  people.  The 
situation  of  their  islands,  mere  specks  of  land,  surrounded  by  what 
must  have  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  an  interminable  ocean,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Polynesians  are  emphatically  a  nation  of  fishermen, 
would  be  sufficient  to  suggest  the  idea.  When  the  priests,  to  whom 
the  religion  and  mythology  of  the  race  were  especially  committed, 
were  called  upon  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  land  which  they 
inhabited,  they  would,  of  course,  refer  it  to  their  great  god  Tangaloa, 
or  Maui,  and  no  other  mode  would  be  so  likely  to  occur  to  them  as 
that  by  which  they  themselves  had  frequently  drawn  up  fragments  of 
coral  rock  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  fact  that  two  or  more  stories  are  sometimes  current  on  the 
same  group,  shows  in  what  light  they  are  regarded  by  the  natives — 
not  as  articles  of  their  religious  creed,  which  they  are  bound  to  be- 
lieve, but  merely  as  traditions  handed  down  from  their  fathers,  which, 
though  respectable  for  their  antiquity,  may,  after  all,  not  be  true. 
Their  opinions  on  this  subject,  therefore,  differ  widely  from  those 
which  they  hold  with  regard  to  the  existence  and  power  of  their  gods, 
of  which  none  of  them  entertain  a  doubt. 


Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  250,  Am.  edit. 
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WORSHIP. 


If  we  may  judge  from  what  appears  in  the  eastern  groups,  the 
•     ir        Lf  wnrshio  of  the  Polynesians  was  no  less  simple  than 
StXr     SS^SU  ^  New  Zealand,  the,  ffirtflfa 
.e  redded  as  spiritual  beings,  and  approached  only  by  prayers, 
Lvocalons,  penances,  offerings  of  first  fruits,  libations,  and  similar 
forms     They  have  neither  temples  nor  altars,  nor,  properly  speaking, 
either  idols  or  sacrifices.     In  Samoa,  indeed,  they  had  a  few  inani- 
mate objects  of  reverence,  which  were  worshipped  by  a  small  portion 
of  the  population.     Mr.  Heath  says,  "A  branch  of  bamboo,  set  up- 
riant  with  a  bunch  of  cocoa-nut  fibres  tied  at  the  top,  was  worshipped 
by  part  of  Manono,  a  sacred  stone  by  another  district,  and  some 
families  had  roughly-carved  wooden  idols,  as  representations  of  de- 
ceased chiefs,  to  whom  they  paid  religious  homage."*     In  the  latter 
custom,  of  preserving  the  effigies  of  deified  chiefs,  we  probably  see 
the  origin  of  the  idolatrous  worship  which  prevails  m  eastern  Poly- 
nesia    In  Tonga  they  have  a  few  images  as  m  Samoa,  but  the  chief 
peculiarity  in  their  system  is  a  certain  kind  of  human  sacrifice,  which 
differs  from  that  of  the  Tahitians  in  its  mode  and  object.     On  the 
sickness  of  a  chief,  it  is  usual  to  strangle  an  infant  belonging  to  the 
same  family,— sometimes  his  own  child —whose  death  it  is  supposed 
will  be  accepted  by  the  gods,  in  lieu  of  that  of  the  sick  person.     In 
New  Zealand  there  are  no  idols  of   any  description,  and  the  only 
approach  to  human  sacrifice  is  the  custom  of  immolating  several 
slaves  at  the  death  of  their  master;  which,  however,  is  done  rather 
out  of  respect  to  him,  and  to  provide  him  with  attendants  in  his 
future  existence,  than  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  gods. 

la  the  eastern  groups  we  meet  with  a  wholly  different  form  of 
worship,  with  sensual  and  shocking  rites.  In  Tahiti  and  Rarotonga 
the  word  marae,  which  in  the  Navigator  and  Friendly  Islands  signi- 
fies merely  the  public  place  or  lawn  in  the  centre  of  a  village,  is  ap- 
plied to  certain  sacred  enclosures  of  stone,  containing  two  or  three 
houses,  where  are  deposited  the  hideous  idols  which  they  worship, 
and  in  or  before  which  their  sacrifices  are  performed.  In  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  similar  enclosures  exist,  but  with  the  name  ot  heiau. 
In  the  Marquesas  the  ma! at  is  merely  a  grove,  containing  idols,  and 


*  Polynesian,  vol.  i.  No.  18. 
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not  surrounded  by  an  enclosure.  In  all  these  groups  human  sacri- 
fices were  common.  The  individuals  selected  were  men  of  low  rank, 
who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  chiefs  or  priests,  and  who 
were  put  to  death  as  much  to  glut  the  vengeance  of  their  oppressors 
as  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  divinity. 

The  native  superstitions  on  the  subjects  of  sorcery,  inspiration, 
omens,  apparitions,  the  worship  of  animals,  and  other  similar  matters, 
are  not  so  peculiar  and  distinctive  as  to  require  a  notice  here.     Their 
ideas,  however,  with  respect  to  a  future  state,  merit  attention.    At  the 
Navigator  Islands  different   opinions    prevail.     All   believe    in  the 
existence  of  a  large  island,  situated  far  to  the  northwest,  called  Puldtu, 
which  is  the  residence  of  the  gods.     Some  suppose  that  while  the 
souls  of  common  people  perish  with  their  bodies,  those  of  the  chiefs 
are  received  into  this  island,  which  is  described  as  a  terrestrial  ely- 
sium,  and  become  there  inferior  divinities.     Others  hold,  (according 
to  Mr.  Heath,)  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  live  and  work  in  a  dark 
subterraneous  abode,  and  are  eaten  by  the  gods.     A  third,  and  very 
common  opinion  is,  that  the  souls  of  all  who  die  on  an  island,  make 
their  way  to  the  western  extremity,  where  they  plunge  into  the  sea ; 
but  what  then  becomes  of  them  is  not  stated.     The  rock  from  which 
they  leap,  in  the  island  of  Upolu,  was  pointed  out  to  us ;  the  natives 
term  it  "  Fatu-asofia"  which  wTas  rendered  the  "jumping-off  stone." 
Some  one  or  other  of  these  three  opinions  prevails  in  every  part  of 
Polynesia.     At  the  Friendly  Islands,  that  which  relates  to  the  island 
lying  to  the  westward,  called  by  them  Bulotu,  is  the  most  common. 
In  New  Zealand  the  departed  spirits  are  supposed  to  proceed  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  island,  where,  from  a  rock,  called  Reinga,  they 
descend  into  the  sea,  and  pass  through  it  till  they  reach  the  islands  of 
the  Three  Kings,  a  small  cluster,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  North 
Cape,  on  which   is   placed   the   elysinm  of  the   islanders.     At   the 
Society  Islands,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  they  supposed  that  the  soul, 
on  leaving  the  body,  was  conducted  to  the  po,  or  place  of  night,  where 
it  was  eaten  by  the  gods, — not  at  once,  but  by  degrees, — and  after  it 
had  three  times  undergone  this  operation,  it  acquired  the  rank  and 
attributes  of  a  divinity.     They  also  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  para- 
dise, termed  by  them  Rohutu  noanoa,  or  sweet-scented  Rohutu,  which 
was  the  abode  of  the  gods  and  of  deified  spirits.     It  was  situated  near 
a  high  mountain,  called  Tamahani  unauna,  glorious  Tamahani,  on 
the  northwest  side  of  the  island  of  Raiatea.     Rohutu  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Purotu.     The  Rarotongans,  says  Mr.  Williams,   "  repre- 
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«_  *<;  a  very  long  house,  encircled  with  beautiful 
aemed  their  parad  se ,  m  .very       .  bloom  or  fragrancei  and 

shrubs  and  flowers,  wbteb ^  e  and  unfeding         th >, 

„hoSe  inmates  MJ^  ^^""ff  this  abode  was  Tiki.     At  the 
The  Mme  of  the  presiding  de  ty    ftoj -b  ^  ^  ^ 

Sandwich  Islands  the  nati es  held  ommons       y  >  ^ 

,h'^0f  tl^S°C?n:«  aTd'^  eC  by  the  gods,  or  they  de- 
the  po,  or  place  ^  nl§"'  and  Atea  and  Milu,  the  first  sove- 

scend.,1  to  the  W*%g£     It  should  be  observed,  that  in 
reigns  of  Hawau,  had  their  W  z    land  the  words  6efow, 

""'  '";,l",S,0f  ^     ytre  «£     Those  accounts,  therefore, 
fereut  acceptations  of  the  same  word. 


CIVIL   POLITY. 

A 


K  very  simple  form  of  society  exists  in  all  the  Pd^W  ^lauds_ 
Ther  areTsually  three  classes  or  ranks,-chiefs,  landholders,  and 
,0^,1  In  New  Zealand,  however,  the  first  is  wanting 
ZZ  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  second.  The  relative  powers  of 
the  three  classes  also  vary  at  the  different  groups.  On  tins  subject  it 
will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  some  particulars. 

At  the  Navigator  Islands  the  government  is  nominally,  and  in  part 
actually  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  body  of  alii,  or  chiefs.  But  heir 
power  is  not  arbitrary.  The  householders  [tulafahs)  of  a  district  are 
the  recognised  councillors  of  the  chief,  and  he  seldom  takes  any  im- 
portant step  without  consulting  them.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
chief,  whose  course  is  displeasing  to  the  people  of  his  district,  to  be 
deposed  by  the  united  action  of  the  landholders  and  the  neighbouring 
chiefs,  and  another  appointed  to  his  office.  The  common  people  are, 
in  general,  the  relatives  and  dependants  of  the  tulafales,  and  have  no 
direct  influence  in  the  government,  , 

Of  chiefs  there  are  three  grades,  not  distinguished  by  particular 
titles,  but  by  the  terms  which  are  used  in  speaking  of  or  to  them. 
Two  or  three  of  the  highest,  whose  influence  extends  over  the  whole 
group,  are  of  the  first  rank.  Their  near  relatives,  and  the  rulers  of 
large  districts  form  the  second.  The  third  comprises  the  petty  chiefs 
of  single  towns,  whose  power  will  vary  of  course  with  the  number  of 
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their  people.  As  an  example  of  the  difference  of  language  above- 
mentioned,  the  expression  "to  come"  may  be  adduced.  Speaking  of 
a  common  man,  they  would  say  ua  alu  mat,  he  has  come ;  of  a 
tulafale,  ua  alala  mai  ;  of  a  petty  chief,  ua  maliu  mai  ;  of  one  of  the 
second  class,  ua  susu  mai  ;  while  for  one  of  the  highest  rank,  it  would 
be  ua  afiu  mai,  and  the  same  expression  is  also  used  in  speaking  of 
a  god. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  some  former  period  a  monarchical 
government  prevailed  in  this  group.  The  title  of  twpu,  or  sovereign, 
is  still  given  to  a  chief  who,  in  rank,  wealth,  and  influence,  is  superior 
to  the  rest — but  more  as  a  mark  of  respect,  than  as  conveying  any 
additional  authority.  Nor  is  it  now  hereditary,  whatever  it  may  for- 
merly have  been.  The  government  is  carried  on  after  a  regular 
system,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  representative  republic.  The  chief 
and  householders  of  every  town  and  inferior  district  meet  frequently 
in  council,  (or,  as  it  is  called,  a.fono,)  to  decide  on  all  matters  of  public 
interest  within  their  limits.  The  large  districts  are  in  like  manner 
regulated  by  the  governing  chief,  the  petty  chiefs,  and  principal  land- 
holders ;  and  any  matter  affecting  the  entire  group  is  determined  in 
a  general  assembly,  or  fono,  of  the  high  chiefs,  each  of  whom  is  at- 
tended by  a  tulafale,  who  acts  as  his  adviser,  and  usually  as  his  orator. 
The  decision  is  not  by  voting,  but  by  general  consent,  the  discussion 
being  prolonged  until  some  conclusion,  satisfactory  to  the  greater  part, 
and  particularly  to  the  most  influential,  is  arrived  at.  Their  deci- 
sions are  termed  tulafono,  or  acts  of  council.  One  of  the  principal 
prerogatives  of  the  twpu  seems  to  be  that  of  convoking  these  assem- 
blies; though,  should  he  refuse  to  do  so,  when  circumstances  seemed 
to  require  it,  they  would  undoubtedly  meet  without  him. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  government  partaking  of  a  republican 
form,  parties  exist  in  Samoa,  which,  if  not  based  on  such  important 
principles  as  those  of  civilized  countries,  do  not  yield  to  them  in  vio- 
lence. That  party  which  has  the  ascendency  is  termed  the  mold,  or 
strong ;  the  other  is  the  vaivai,  or  weak — answering  nearly  to  our 
"  administration"  and  "  opposition."  The  general  government  of  the 
country  is,  in  fact,  conducted  entirely  by  the  former,  though  the  chiefs 
of  the  latter  generally  retain  their  power  in  their  respective  districts. 
The  head-quarters  of  one  party  are  in  the  populous  district  of  Aana, 
or  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  of  Upolu ;  those  of  the  other,  on  the 
small  island  of  Manono,  which  is  only  divided  from  this  district  by  a 
channel  about  three  miles  broad.     The  two  stand  to  each  other  very 
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much  in  the  relation  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  ancient  Greece.     The 
Adherents  of  both  are  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  group      The 
inhabitants  of  one  town  will  belong  to  the  Aana  party  and  those  of 
the  next  adjoining  to  that  of  Manono.    The  superiority  of  one  party  to 
the  other  depends  upon  its  superior  strength  ;  and  this  is  determined, 
not  at  the  polls,  but  on  the  field  of  battle.     The  last  great  «  struggle 
of  parties"  took  place  in  1830.      Tamafainga,  the   chief  who  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  pretending  to  the  attributes  of  a  god,  be- 
longed to  Manono,  or,  at  least,  to  that  party.     Relying  upon  his  sacred 
Character,  he  was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  oppression  and  brutality 
towards  the  people  of  Aana,  who,  at  last,  outraged  beyond  endurance, 
rose  upon  him  and  put  him  to  death.     A  general  war  ensued  between 
the  adherents  of  Aana  and  Manono,  which,  after  continuing,  with 
various  fortune,  for  several  months,  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
former ;  since  which  time  they  have   been   considered   the  vaivai, 
or  weak  party.     The  use  which  the  victors   made  of  their  newly 
acquired  power  was  appalling.     The  whole  district  of  Aana,  more 
than  thirty  miles  in  length,  was  ravaged  and  depopulated.     Large 
fires  were  kindled  into  which  the  prisoners  were  thrown— women  and 
children  as  well  as  warriors— and  burned  to  death.     The  conquered 
.list net  remained  without  an  inhabitant  till  1836,  at  which  time  the 
other  party,  having  become  converts  to  Christianity,  removed  the  in- 
terdict, and  allowed  the  fugitives  to  re-occupy  their  lands.     It  then 
became  apparent  that  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  live 
is  not  without  its  advantages.     Had  the  people  of  Aana  been  an  inde- 
pendent tribe,  they  would  probably  have  been  exterminated,  as  has  fre- 
quently been  the  case  in  New  Zealand— or,  at  the  very  least,  reduced 
to  slavery.     But  from  the  nature  of  their  political  relations,  it  hap- 
pened that  nearly  every  person  of  note  among  the  conquered  party 
had  some  kinsman  or  friend  in  the  ranks  of  the  maid  ;  with  these  they 
took  refuge  after  their  defeat,  and,  except  those  who  were  captured 
and  destroyed  in  the  first  flush  of  victory,  very  few  were  put  to  death. 
When  we  visited  these  islands,  only  three  years  after  the  return  of  the 
expelled  party  to  their  homes,  Aana  was  the  most  populous  district  in 
the  group,  and  few  traces  remained  of  their  defeat,  except  their  politi- 
cal inferiority. 

Another  striking  advantage  of  their  system  of  polity  is  found  in  the 
freedom  from  taxation,  and  the  general  mildness  of  the  government. 
The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  dare  not  oppress  their  subjects,  for  fear 
of  an  appeal  to  the  maid  ;  while  those  of  the  latter  are  withheld  from 
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an  arbitrary  exercise  of  their  power  by  the  great  variety  of  interests 
which  exists  among  them,  and  by  the  fear  of  rendering  some  of  their 
adherents  disaffected,  and  thus  strengthening  the  opposite  party. 
Accordingly  we  found  nowhere  in  the  Pacific  such  a  general  diffusion 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  and  enjoyment,  or  so  little  difference  in 
point  of  comfort  and  ease  of  life  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes. 

In  Tonga  the  system  of  government  is,  at  present,  not  unlike  that 
of  Samoa.  When  the  islands  were  visited  by  Cook,  Mumui  was 
king,  and  possessed  great,  though  not  arbitrary,  power.  His  son  and 
successor,  Tuku  Aho,  was  put  to  death  for  his  tyranny  by  one  of  his 
subordinate  chieftains, — since  which  time  the  political  power  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  principal  chiefs,  though  the  kingly  title  is  still 
given  to  a  son  of  Tuku  Aho.  This  title  is  Tui-Kana-kabolo,  or  Lord 
of  Kana-kabob,  the  district  in  which  he  is  crowned.  It  is  not 
directly  hereditary,  for  the  person  who  holds  it  can  only  obtain  it  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  chiefs ;  but  they  usually  elect  some  one  of  the 
family  to  which  the  last  king  belonged — either  a  brother,  a  son,  or  a 
nephew.  The  whole  island  of  Tonga  is  divided  into  districts,  each 
of  which  has  a  chief,  who  is  nominally  appointed  by  the  king ;  but 
this  appointment  must  be  made  according  to  certain  received  usages, 
and  must,  moreover,  be  confirmed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  chiefs. 
The  official  titles  of  these  lordships  are  sometimes  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  district,  as,  Tui-Bekhaki,  Lord  of  Belehaki ;  but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  distinct  appellations,  of  unknown  origin, — asVaea,  the 
official  title  of  the  chief  of  Houma  (whose  proper  name  was,  in  1840, 
Loloa) ;  Ata,  for  the  district  of  Hihifo,  Lavaka  for  that  of  Bea,  &c. 
In  one  view,  the  government  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  "  family 
compact," — for  the  persons  holding  the  offices  and  titles  above-men- 
tioned address  one  another  by  the  names  of  father,  son,  uncle,  grand- 
father, and  the  like,  without  any  reference  to  their  real  relationship. 
Thus  Taufahau,  in  1840,  notwithstanding  his  great  power  and  influ- 
ence, as  sovereign  of  Habai  and  Vavau,  was  considered  as  a  mere 
youth,  a  "  grandson,"  by  the  haughty  office-bearers  of  Tonga,  and  in 
a  kava-p&vty  was  obliged  to  seat  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  ring,  among 
the  common  people  and  chiefs  of  low  rank. 

Next  to  the  chiefs  are  the  matabules,  who  are  the  same  class  as  the 
tula/ales  of  Samoa.  Their  power,  however,  is  less,  as  that  of  the 
chiefs  is  greater,  than  in  the  latter  group.  The  lower  orders  consist 
of  muas  and  tuas  (meaning  literally,  those  before  and  those  behind). 
The  former  are  the  relatives  of  matabules,  who  may  succeed  them  in 
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•  ns  •  the  latter  are  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
their  rank  and  possession  ,  ^  oondition  0f  this  class  is  as  much 
who  have  no  P^^'tfwd,  as  the  government  is  stronger  and 
-orse  than  in  the  Nav.  rf  oppression.    It  is  however,  milder 

^Tthafof  TahSand  infinitely  preferable  to  the  debasing  despotism 
which  existed  in  the  Sandww      8,        '     tributary  to  Tongatabn,  are 
H;lbalfVaVTniirgovernmeI,t,  with  the  same  classes  of 

SStSffflS"  {mat*iule)' and  common  people 

ftw)'       „    ,     A      According   to  the   information  derived   from   the 

New  Zeala"d--;ACtCa0n7  Z  north  island,  which  contains  nearly  all 
natives,  the  inhabitants  of  the  norm  ^^  ^  ^ 

the  popnlation  of  the  grou e  divd  ^  ^.^ 

tribes,     These  tribes  are  classed  by  ^  north_ 

tl0„s.    ^^^^gS^lJLtaa     The  popnlation  of 
ern  peninsula,  down  to  the  '»o  reduced  by  dlsease,  and 

this  part  of  the  island  has  been  ^  ^  introduotion  of  fire-arms, 
the  devastating  wars  cameo  01  (he  isthmug 

The  ^-^^C  and  the  Bay  of  Plenty, 
to  the  East  Cape,  including  me  ruvei  hwilttdine  forty-nine 

?he  NgaMkaMngum,  the  most  numerous nrf  a  « »o  ^anee 
tribes,  possess  the  whole  eastern  coast  fiom  tl  O 
of  Cook's  Strait.  This  is  the  »*,£**?£**  the  * f(™«, 
and  that  which  has  been  least  ^J^  J  shores  of 
comprising  only  nine  tribes,  are  ^JJiS  as  |r  nortb  as  the 
Cook's  Strait,  and  the  western  coast  of  tbe^ «,  as  ^ 

isthmus  of  Manukao.     Of  most  of  these  t ibe> '  tll«       ^, 
]**  Ngai,  or  A>,  as  2V>»  ^-^-^  c(fm. 
It  seems  probable  that  these  are,  in  i&^  ?1™S  ^2Ta  Rengu,  &C 
lnon  ancestor,  and  that  the  names  stand  for  ^«™   ^^opivlion 
the  children  of  Rengu,  Arva,  Tama.,  2*«     &  expre WJg         ^ 
to  the  natives  from  whom  our  V**^™.***^.  I  be  cor- 
after  some  discussion  among  themselves,  that  it  Wj"g  as  to  the 
rect.     On  another  occasion,  a  native  whom  we  ff^^  that 
country  from  which  the  New  Zealanders  were  derived  declared 
they  came  from  no  other  place,  but  belonged  to  the    and    ^ 
and  stones.    He  said,  moreover,  that  the  first  man   *J"*~  t0 
was  TawaJce.     This  was  at  the  Bay  of  Islands ;  and  on  re  err 
the  list  of  tribes,  it  appears  that  that  which  «^  *££ °^ U 
rareka,  on  the  south  side  of  that  bay,  is  called  NgmtarvaU , 
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probably  to  this  that  the  man  belonged,  and  his  assertion  was  true  as 
regarded  the  particular  clan  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  tribes  begin  with  wanau,  meaning  "offspring :"  as  the 
Wanaii-a-Ruataupare,  offspring  of  Ruataupare,  at  Tokarnaru  Bay, — 
the  Wanau-a-Rongokata,  at  Turanga,  or  Poverty  Bay. 

At  present,  the  various  tribes  or  clans  are  entirely  independent  of 
one  another,  nor  does  any  peculiar  connexion  appear  to  exist  between 
those  which  constitute  the  principal  divisions,  though  this  may  formerly 
have  been  the  case.  It  is  possible  the  arihis  once  had  a  civil  power 
united  with  their  religious  rank,  and  that  in  some  cases  this  authority 
may  have  extended  over  a  large  territory, — though  we  find  no  positive 
indications  of  such  a  state  of  things  beyond  the  general  designations 
applied  to  a  number  of  tribes,  and  the  fact  that  the  reverence  paid  to 
the  ariki,  as  a  sacred  personage,  extends  frequently  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs. 

Not  only  is  every  tribe  independent  of  all  the  others,  but  every 
freeman  or  rangatira  in  a  tribe  considers  himself  equal  in  rank  to  the 
rest.  The  class  of  chiefs,  properly  speaking,  does  not  exist.  But  as, 
in  every  society,  there  will  be  some  one  who,  for  his  superior  wisdom, 
eloquence,  prowess,  wealth,  or  family  connexions,  will  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  head  and  director,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  rest 
in  their  public  transactions,  we  find,  in  New  Zealand,  that  every  tribe 
has  its  rangatira  rahi,  a  title  which  is  sometimes  rendered  "high 
chief,"  but  of  which  the  more  exact  translation  would  be  "chief 
citizen,"  or  "  head  freeman."  The  office  is  not  hereditary,  though  it 
will  be  easily  understood  that  many  circumstances  will  usually  com- 
bine to  retain  it  in  a  particular  family.  Besides  the  rangatiras,  the 
only  class  is  that  of  slaves  {taurekareka).  These  are  persons  taken 
captive  in  war,  or  the  descendants  of  such.  They  are  considered  to 
be  the  property  of  their  masters,  who  may  dispose  of  them  at  will, 
and  put  them  to  death  without  interference.  This  is  frequently  done, 
not  merely  in  anger,  but  often  from  pure  wantonness,  or  to  indulge 
their  cannibal  propensities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rangatiras  do  all 
the  fighting,  the  slaves  merely  accompanying  them  in  their  expedi- 
tions, to  carry  their  arms  and  prepare  their  food. 

The  effect  of  this  form  of  society  on  the  character  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers  requires  to  be  noted.  It  has  already  been  said  that  their 
division  into  numerous  tribes,  and  the  continual  wars  which  result 
from  it,  have  tended  to  render  them  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty.  The 
general  equality  of  rank  among  the  freemen,  and  the  absence  of  a 
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governing  authority,  gives  them  a  strong  sense  of  personal  indepen- 
dence; while  the  habit  of  domineering  at  will  over  their  slaves  is 
calculated  to  render  them  haughty.  These  combined  traits  are  all 
strikingly  apparent,  and  they  nearly  overcome  the  disposition  to 
frankness  and  good  humour  which  is  a  general  characteristic  of  the 
Polynesian  race.  The  New  Zealander  approaches  in  character,  as 
in  appearance,  to  the  American  Indian.  He  is  exceedingly  proud, 
often  sullen,  and  always  quick-tempered.  We  have  seen  a  common 
rangatira  excited  to  fury  by  a  little  teasing,  intended  in  perfect  good 
nature,  and  which,  at  any  other  island,  would  only  have  called  forth 
laughter  and  repartee. 

In  the  Society  Islands,  the  three  classes  of  arii  or  chiefs,  raatira 
or  landholders,  and  manahune  or  common  people,  exist,  as  at  the 
Samoan  Group.  There  is  also  a  head  chief,  arii  rahi,  who  is  com- 
monly termed  the  king,  but  who  bears,  in  fact,  the  same  relation  to 
the  other  chiefs,  as  does  the  rangatira  rahi  of  New  Zealand  to  the 
other  freemen.  His  power  varies  according  to  circumstances,  and 
depends  much  upon  his  personal  character.  It  is  never  purely  arbi- 
trary, and  is  sometimes  almost  null.  The  influence  of  the  high  chiefs, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  landholders  in  the  government,  is  always  very 
great,  and  the  king  seldom  ventures  to  take  any  step  in  opposition  to 
their  united  sentiments.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  govern- 
rnent  of  this  country  is  the  rule  which  requires  not  only  the  king,  but 
every  chief  and  landholder,  immediately  on  the  birth  of  an  heir,  to 
resign  to  him  his  rank  and  possessions,  and  retain  merely  the  regency 
(in  case  of  the  king)  or  the  temporary  control,  until  the  heir  has 
attained  the  proper  age  to  assume  the  management.  Mr.  Ellis  sup- 
poses that  the  object  of  this  regulation  is  to  secure  the  succession  in  a 
family,  and  to  guard  against  the  confusion  and  dissensions  which  fre- 
quently follow  the  death  of  a  chief  in  the  other  groups. 

At  Rarotonga  there  are,  according  to  Mr.  Williams,  four  classes, 
the  ariki  or  high  chiefs,  the  mataiapo  or  governors  of  districts,  the 
rangatira  or  landholders,  and  the  unga  or  tenants.  The  class  of  dis- 
trict chiefs,  however,  exists  in  all  the  groups,  and  though  forming  a 
peculiar  grade  of  nobility,  is  not  properly  to  be  considered  a  distinct 
class  from  the  other  chiefs. 

The  natives  of  the  Paumotu  Archipelago  gave  us  the  names  of 
sixty-two  islands  belonging  to  it,  of  which  thirteen,  lying  chiefly  on 
the  southern  and  southeastern  border,  were  said  by  them  to  be  unin- 
habited.    The  inhabited  islands  may  be  classed,  politically,  under 
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two  divisions,  eastern  and  western.  The  former  includes  Hau,  or 
Bow  Island,  and  all  to  the  east  of  it;  the  latter,  those  lying  to  the  west 
of  this  island,  thirty-nine  in  number.  The  inhabitants  of  the  former 
are  independent,  and  still  in  their  savage  state,  having  little  commu- 
nication with  one  another.  Those  of  the  latter  are  under  the  sway  of 
Ngand,  or  Anaa,  commonly  called  Chain  Island.  This  supremacy  is 
of  modern  date,  and  has  been  gained  by  conquest.  When  the  other 
islands  were  first  visited  by  ships,  they  were  found  inhabited  by  a 
numerous  and  warlike  population.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  natives  of  Ngana  began  to  acquire  a  superiority 
in  arms  over  the  rest.  They  attacked  one  island  after  another,  de- 
stroying most  of  the  people,  and  carrying  the  remainder  captives  to 
their  own  island,  where' they  became  the  slaves  of  their  conquerors. 
In  this  way,  thirty-eight  of  the  Paumotus  were  completely  depopu- 
lated. On  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  took  place  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  through  the  agency  of  native  Tahitian  mis- 
sionaries, many  of  the  captives  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  several 
islands, — remaining,  however,  under  the  dominion  of  Ngana,  which 
they  consider  the  metropolis.  The  number  upon  each  of  the  subject 
islands  is  very  small,  while  on  Chain  Island  there  are  said  to  be  three 
or  four  thousand.  How  it  happened  that  this  people  should  have 
originally  obtained  this  superiority  in  war,  cannot  easily  be  explained. 
Their  island  is  surpassed  in  size  by  several  others.  It  has,  however, 
a  shallow  lagoon,  abounding  in  fish,  which  gives  them  a  good  supply 
of  food,  and  the  island  is  said  to  be  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  probability  is,  that  it  had  always  a  some- 
what larger  population,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  the  others,  and 
being  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  group,  it  was  less 
exposed  to  sudden  attack,  and  its  people  were  more  enterprising.  As, 
moreover,  they  have  always  kept  up  a  frequent  communication  with 
Tahiti,  they  were  probably  supplied  with  firearms  sooner  than  the 
people  of  the  other  islands. 

The  Chain  Islanders  acknowledge  no  king,  but  have  several  chiefs, 
who  owe  their  influence  to  various  circumstances  of  birth,  valour, 
reputed  wisdom,  &c.  The  state  of  society  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  that  which  prevails  in  New  Zealand.  The  Paumotus  are 
generally  considered  as  under  the  Tahitian  government,  but  the  sub- 
jection is  merely  nominal.  The  Society  Islanders,  in  fact,  stand  in 
some  dread  of  their  fierce  and  warlike  neighbours. 

At  the  Marquesas  there  is  less  distinction  of  rank  than  at  any  other 
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trroup  There  are  certain  persons  to  whom  the  title  of  aiki  (or,  more 
commonly,  hakaiki)  is  given,  but  it  procures  them  no  power  or 
influence  beyond  what  they  would  otherwise  possess.  All  that  they 
derive  from  this  distinction  consists  in  certain  tokens  of  respect  which 
are  paid  to  them,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  tabu- 
system.  The  rest  of  the  people  are  landholders,  or  their  relatives  and 
tenants.  A  general  feeling  of  equality  and  personal  independence 
prevails,  as  in  New  Zealand.  There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that 
the  slave-class  being  for  the  most  part  wanting,  the  pride  of  superi- 
ority is  not  felt.  The  Marquesans  have  all  the  ferocity  and  all  the 
free  spirit  of  the  New  Zealanders,  and  are  far  more  sensual  and  dis- 
honest ;  but  the  sullen  hauteur  which  we  find  in  the  latter  is  very 
rare  among  the  former.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  a  frank,  social, 
light-hearted  people,  very  agreeable  in  a  brief  intercourse,  but  with 
few  good  qualities  to  attract  on  a  longer  intimacy.  Besides  the 
hakaiki,  there  is  usually,  in  every  tribe,  a  toa,  or  chief  warrior,  whose 
business  it  is  to  lead,  or  rather  precede  them  to  battle.  But  even 
there  his  authority  extends  but  little  beyond  the  right  of  advising,  and 
every  man  fights  or  runs  away  according  to  his  individual  notions  of 
propriety.  In  the  naval  branch  of  their  service  the  same  democratic 
principle  prevails.  Their  war-canoes  are  large,  and  composed  of  a 
number  of  pieces;  each  piece  frequently  has  its  separate  owner, 
whose  consent  must  be  obtained  before  the  whole  can  be  put  together. 
In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  before  the  adoption  of  their  present  written 
constitution,  a  peculiar  form  of  government  prevailed,  differing  from 
the  rest  in  the  absence  of  a  middle  class  of  land-proprietors.  All  the 
land  in  the  group  was  the  property  of  the  king,  and  leased  by  him  to 
inferior  chiefs  (hatu-aina,  literally  "landlords"),  who  underlet  it  to 
the  people.  As  the  king,  however,  though  absolute  in  theory,  was 
aware  that  his  power  depended  very  much  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
high  chiefs,  they  became,  to  a  certain  degree,  partakers  in  his  autho- 
rity. The  power  thus  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  chiefs  was 
as  despotic  as  could  well  be  imagined.  Any  man,  from  the  heads  of 
districts  to  the  lowest  of  the  people,  might,  at  a  word,  be  stripped  of 
all  his  possessions,  and  driven  out  a  houseless  wanderer.  The  conse- 
quence was,  a  degree  of  oppression  to  which  nothing  similar  was 
known  in  any  other  part  of  Polynesia.  It  was  a  grinding  tyranny, 
by  which  every  morsel  of  food,  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  the  labourer,  was  wrung  from  him  to  support  the  chiefs 
and  their  numerous  attendants  in  a  life  of  idleness  and  profusion.    In 
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no  other  group  was  the  difference  so  striking  between  the  nobles  and 
the  common  people.  The  former  were  above  the  middle  height,  and 
of  enormous  bulk.  They  became  large,  fat,  and  sleek,  like  prize  oxen, 
and  by  the  same  process  of  idleness  and  huge  feeding.  The  latter 
were  small  and  thin,  with  a  coarse  outline  of  form  and  feature.  Not 
less  contrasted  were  the  manners  of  the  two  classes.  The  deportment 
of  the  chiefs  was  haughty,  bold,  and  commanding;  that  of  their  sub- 
jects humble,  timid,  and  mean.  The  chiefs  were  heartless  and  cruel 
from  luxury,  and  the  habit  of  undisputed  sway,  and  their  subjects, 
from  misery,  and  the  results  of  long  oppression.  The  former  sacri- 
ficed human  beings  by  hundreds  to  atone  for  a  broken  tabu,  and  the 
latter  murdered  their  own  children  to  escape  the  trouble  of  supporting 
them.  In  short,  it  was,  perhaps,  as  bad  a  government  as  could  have 
been  devised.  The  root  of  the  evil  was  undoubtedly  the  system  by 
which  the  title  to  all  the  land  was  vested  in  the  king.  According  to 
the  native  account,  this  feature  in  their  polity  was  the  result  of  a 
voluntary  renunciation  of  their  rights  by  the  people  themselves.  In 
the  "Moo-olelo  Hawaii"  it  is  stated,  that  "in  the  reign  of  an  ancient 
king  of  Hawaii,  by  name  Pui-atalani,  his  subjects  were  frequently 
accusing  each  other,  and  he  was  occupied  in  adjusting  their  difficul- 
ties. At  length  he  became  weary  of  his  burden,  and  said  to  his 
people,  « I  am  tired  of  ruling  over  the  land,  and  will  no  longer  have 
the  care  of  it.  It  will  be  better  for  you,  my  subjects,  to  look  after 
your  own  lands,  in  a  way  to  suit  yourselves ;  and  I  will  take  care  of 
my  own.'  They  therefore  managed  their  own  affairs,  but  not  long; 
for,  perceiving  that  the  country  did  not  prosper  under  this  arrange- 
ment, they  restored  it  to  their  former  chief.  In  this  way,  perhaps, 
the  land  became  the  chief's."* 


CANNIBALISM. 


The  Polynesians  may,  without  injustice,  be  called  a  race  of  can- 
nibals. In  New  Zealand,  the  Hervey  Group,  the  Gambier  Islands, 
the  Paumotu  Archipelago,  and  the  Marquesas,  the  practice  is  or 
was  universal,  and  is  confessed  by  the  natives  with  no  apparent  feel- 
ing of  shame.  In  the  Navigator,  Friendly,  Society,  and  Sandwich 
Islands,  though  not  common,  it  was,  in  former  days,  occasionally 
practised,  and  (what  is  the  most  important  point)  was  not  regarded 

*  Hawaiian  Spectator,  vol.  ii.,  p.  438. 
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with  any  *reat  horror.  By  some  it  has  been  supposed  that  this 
custom  originated  in  the  fury  of  revengeful  hostility ;  by  others,  in 
the  cravings  of  hunger  during  seasons  of  famine.  But  the  natives  of 
New  Holland,  who  are  quite  as  ferocious  as  the  Polynesians,  and  who 
frequently  suffer  severely  from  the  want  of  food,  are  not  cannibals. 

There  is  in  the  minds  of  most  men,  savage  as  well  as  civilized,  a 
certain  notion  of  sanctity  attached  to  the  dead  body  of  a  human  being, 
—a  feelincr  of  dread  and  repugnance  at  the  idea  of  touching  or  dis- 
turbing a°corpse— which  no  effort  can  altogether  vanquish.  This 
feeling  however,  appears  hardly  to  exist  among  the  people  of  these 
islands,  as  is  apparent  in  several  of  their  customs.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  two.  The  Polynesians  do  not,  usually,  like  many  savage 
tribes,  torture  their  prisoners  to  death,  nor  are  they  wont,  as  a  general 
thing,'  to  preserve  any  part  of  the  body  of  a  slain  enemy  as  a  trophy  — 
though  this  is  sometimes  done.  But  it  is  their  chief  object,  and  espe- 
cial delight,  to  secure  the  corpse,  for  the  purpose  of  practising  upon  it 
every  horrible  disfigurement  which  the  imagination  can  devise.  Mr. 
Ellis*  relates  several  of  the  modes  in  use  among  them,  and  remarks 
that  some  are  too  revolting  to  be  described.  No  other  race  of  savages 
has  evinced  this  disposition  to  the  same  extent. 

The  other  custom  relates  to  the  disposal  of  their  dead.  With  most 
barbarous  tribes,  as  well  as  civilized  nations,  the  natural  repugnance 
to  the  presence  of  a  corpse  is  shown  in  the  desire  to  put  it  away,  as 
soon  as  possible,  "  out  of  their  sight."  The  Polynesians  have  little  or 
none  of  this  feeling.  In  some  islands,  as  Tahiti  and  Nukuhiva,  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  are  (or  were)  exposed  on  stages  near  the  dwellings 
of  the  living ;  in  others,  as  at  the  Navigator  and  Sandwich  Islands, 
they  are  buried  either  near  or  in  the  houses  of  their  friends,  and  the 
skulls,  and  sometimes  other  bones,  afterwards  taken  up  and  preserved 
as  relics.  At  New  Zealand,  the  body  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  a 
sitting  or  crouching  posture,  and  enclosed  within  the  two  halves  of  a 
canoe ;  this  is  set  in  the  midst  of  their  villages,  which  are  often  made 
unapproachable  to  a  foreigner  by  the  scent  of  putrefaction. 

To  a  people  like  this,  in  whom  the  salutary  awe  of  death  is  so  com- 
pletely extinct,  who  are  naturally  of  a  bloodthirsty  disposition,  and 
whose  religious  belief  has  nothing  of  a  moral  or  elevating  tendency, 
there  is,  evidently,  no  restraint  but  that  of  custom  to  deter  them  from 
cannibalism.     The  practice  may  have  commenced  in  some  access  of 

*  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.,  chap.  xi. 
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revenge,  or  in  a  season  of  famine ;  but  it  is  now  continued  purely  for 
the  gratification  of  a  depraved  appetite.  On  this  point  the  testimony 
of  the  natives  themselves  is  distinct  and  positive,  and  as  they  are 
aware  of  the  abhorrence  with  which  the  act  is  regarded  by  the  whites, 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  disbelieving  them. 

Of  the  four  Oceanic  races,  the  Polynesians  and  Melanesians  are, 
generally  speaking,  addicted  to  cannibalism,  while  among  the  natives 
of  Australia  and  Micronesia  it  is,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  unknown. 

TATTOOING. 

The  custom  of  tattooing  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Polynesians,  but  it 
deserves  mention,  as  affording  a  means  of  distinguishing  the  natives 
of  the  different  groups  from  one  another.  The  word  tau,  or  tatau, 
from  which  "  tattoo"  is  derived,  is  applied  to  it  in  most  of  the  islands ; 
in  New  Zealand,  however,  moko,  meaning  properly  "lizard,"  or  "ser- 
pent," is  used, — perhaps  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  curves  and 
spirals  of  which  their  tattooing  consists.  The  mode  in  which  it  is 
performed  is  nearly  the  same  everywhere.  The  colouring  matter  is  a 
mixture  of  soot,  or  powdered  charcoal,  with  water  or  oil.  This  is 
struck  into  the  skin  by  means  of  a  small  implement  of  bone,  resem- 
bling a  piece  of  fine-toothed  comb,  fixed  transversely  to  the  end  of  a 
short  handle,  after  the  fashion  of  an  adze.  In  New  Zealand,  instead 
of  a  toothed  instrument,  a  sharp  chisel  is  used,  which  renders  the 
operation  much  more  painful. 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  custom  was  originally  adopted  from 
a  sense  of  decency.  The  usual  dress  of  the  Navigator  Islanders  is  a 
mere  apron  of  leaves,  tied  around  the  middle  of  the  body,  which  it 
covers  only  in  front.  The  tattooing  is  applied  also  to  the  middle  of 
the  body,  from  near  the  waist  behind,  down  to  the  knees.  In  front, 
however,  the  abdomen  is  free  from  it,  except  only  a  small  patch  over 
the  navel.  When  asked  why  this  spot  was  tattooed,  they  replied,  that 
as  it  was  the  part  which  was  connected  with  the  womb  before  birth, 
they  were  ashamed  to  leave  it  uncovered, — showing  clearly  the  feel- 
ing which  had  given  origin  to  the  custom.  The  general  effect,  at  a 
little  distance,  is  to  give  the  person  the  appearance  of  being  dressed 
in  short,  dark-blue  drawers. 

The  Tonga  tattoo  is  the  same  with  the  Samoan ;  for  though  their 
usual  dress,  which  is  a  wrapper  of  bark-cloth,  entirely  conceals  it, 
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vet  in  rainy  weather,  or  when  at  sea,  or  obliged  to  wade  in  the  water, 
"thev  wear  the  titi  or  leaf-apron  of  the  other  group. 

At  New  Zealand  the  climate  generally  requires  the  body  to  be 
covered  and  the  face  is  therefore  the  only  place  on  which  the  tattoo- 
in<r  would  be  commonly  seen.  As  it  is  not  needed  for  the  purposes 
ofdecency,  it  is  applied  merely  for  ornament.  The  style  which  they 
prefer  consists  of  numerous  spiral  and  curving  lines,  drawn  with  great 
exactness,  care  being  taken  to  make  the  marking  of  one  side  of  the 
face  correspond  to  that  of  the  other.  The  breast  and  thighs  are  fre- 
quently tattooed  in  a  similar,  though  less  elaborate  manner. 

At  the  Society  Islands  also,  the  tattoo  serves  merely  for  ornament. 
The  body,  from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  is  covered  by  the  pareu  or 
wrapper.  It  is,  therefore,  above  and  below  this  that  the  marking  is 
most  elaborately  applied.  This  varies  a  good  deal,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  person  tattooed.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  mark  is  a  number 
of  parallel  curving  lines,  which  spread  out  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
as  the  leaflets  of  a  palm  from  the  stem.  Heavy  masses  of  black  are 
also  imprinted  on  the  thighs  and  nates,  though  these  are  covered  by 
t)u.  dress,— referring  us,  at  once,  to  the  Samoan  origin  of  the  custom. 

The  Rarotongans,  we  were  told,  cover  the  body  with  chequer-work 
and  cross-lines,  somewhat  like  those  of  a  Guernsey  frock. 

The  people  of  the  Low  Archipelago  seem  to  have  different  fashions. 
Some  were  tattooed  like  those  of  Tahiti.  The  men  of  Anaa  or  Chain 
Island  were  thickly  covered  over  the  body,  but  not  the  face,  with 
lines  crossing  one  another,  similar  (according  to  a  note  made  at  the 
time)  "to  the  checked-shirts  worn  by  sailors,"— consequently  not 
unlike  the  mode  of  Rarotonga.  The  people  of  the  eastern  or  inde- 
pendent islands  (as  Clermont  Tonnerre,  Searle's,  and  the  Disappoint- 
ment Islands)  had  no  tattooing  or  marking  of  any  description. 

The  Marquesans  are  tattooed  from  head  to  foot,  some  of  the  elder 
men  being  completely  blackened  by  the  abundance  of  the  adornment. 
The  most  common  style  is  that  of  broad  heavy  stripes  across,  or  par- 
tially crossing,  the  face  and  body,  with  small  intervals  between  them. 
But  squares,  circles,  and  various  fantastic  figures  are  also  used. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders  tattoo  comparatively  little,  and  in  a  per- 
fectly arbitrary  style.  It  is  common  for  individuals  to  have  figures 
of  animals  or  inanimate  objects  imprinted  on  some  part  of  the  body, 
but  this  is  not  universal.  In  former  times  persons  frequently  had 
themselves  tattooed  as  a  token  of  mourning  at  the  death  of  a  friend  or 
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a  chief;  and  some,  by  way  of  evincing  their  extreme  sorrow,  applied 
it  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  in  which  case  the  operation  must  have  pro- 
duced great  pain. 

The  women,  at  most  of  the  islands,  use  this  ornament  very  spar- 
ingly. The  back  of  the  hand  is  frequently  marked  so  as  to  resemble 
an  open-worked  glove.  Sometimes  the  feet  are  similarly  imprinted, 
and  at  New  Zealand  the  lips  are  so  completely  covered  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  being  painted  blue. 

MANUFACTURE    OF    CLOTH. 

Many  tribes,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  the  art  of  making 
a  kind  of  cloth  from  the  bark  of  a  tree.  That  which  is  peculiar  in 
the  Polynesian  custom,  is  merely  the  mode  adopted,  which  is  common 
to  all  the  islands  except  New  Zealand.  It  consists  in  peeling  off 
strips  of  the  bark  of  the  paper-mulberry  or  of  the  breadfruit-tree, 
which  are  divested  of  the  outer  cuticle,  and  after  being  soaked  for  a 
time  in  water,  are  laid  upon  a  smooth  plank,  and  beaten  out,  by 
repeated  blows  of  a  mallet,  to  a  substance  not  unlike  thick  but  flexi- 
ble paper;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  so  fine  as  to  resemble  gauze. 
The  strips  are  united  by  overlaying  their  edges  and  beating  them 
together.  The  mallet  used,  called  every  where  ike  or  t'e,  is  a  stick 
rather  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  five  or  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference;— either  square,  or,  in  some  islands,  nearly  round,  and  creased 
or  channelled  with  parallel  grooves  from  one  end  to  the  other.  At 
New  Zealand,  where  these  trees  are.  not  found,  and  where,  moreover, 
a  better  defence  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  is  required,  the  people 
braid  their  mats  from  the  leaves  of  a  flax-plant  indigenous  to  the 
country  (phormium  tenax),  and  also  manufacture  from  it  a  kind  of 
yarn  or  thread,  of  which  they  weave,  by  hand,  mantles  or  blankets, 
which  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  products  of  a  loom. 


CANOES. 

The  usual  form  of  the  Polynesian  canoe  is  well  known.  Its  pecu- 
liarities are  the  outrigger— a  slender  log  of  wood  lying  in  the  water 
parallel  to  the  canoe,  to  which  it  is  fastened,  to  prevent  it  from  upset- 
ting,—and  the  triangular  sail  of  matting,  broad  at  top,  when  it  is 
drawn  up  to  the  mast,  and  narrowing  to  a  point  at  the  bottom  where 
it  is  fastened  to  the  prow.     New  Zealand  again  constitutes  an  excep- 
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tion  the  canoes  there  having  no  outriggers,  a  peculiarity  which  is 
explained  hy  the  circumstance  that  the  great  size  of  the  trees  on  this 
island  enables  the  natives  to  make  their  canoes  of  sufficient  breadth 
of  beam  not  to  require  this  contrivance.  At  the  Gambler  Group  it  is 
remarkable  that  canoes  are  unknown;  their  place  is  poorly  supplied 
by  rafts,  made  of  logs  and  poles  lashed  together,  and  propelled  by 

paddles  or  sails.  . 

At  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  proper  Polynesian  canoe  is  rarely 
used  They  have  instead  a  kind  differing  in  one  very  important 
respect,  namely,  m  being  made  to  sail  with  either  end  foremost. 
When  a  Samoan  or  Tahitian  voyager  desires  to  change  his  course,  or 
«  tack,"  he  shifts  the  sail  from  one  side  of  his  vessel  to  the  other,  and 
that  which  was  before  the  windward  side  becomes  the  leeward.  But 
a  Friendly  Islander  carries  his  sail  from  one  end  of  his  canoe  to  the 
other,  and  that  which  was  before  the  prow  becomes  the  stern,— the 
same'  side  remaining  always  to  windward.  The  Tonga  people  say 
that  they  borrowed  this  model  from  the  Feejee  Group,  where  it  is  the 
only  one  in  use.  It  is  also  found  throughout  the  Micronesian  Archi- 
pelago, and  it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  western  races  the 
invention  is  properly  to  be  ascribed.  Many  of  the  canoes  are  very 
large,  especially  the  double  ones,  which  are  sometimes  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  long,  and  capable  of  carrying  two  hundred  men. 

WEAPONS. 

The  arms  principally  employed  by  the  Polynesians  are  the  club, 
the  spear,  and  the  sling.  The  club  is  generally  made  of  some  hard 
wood,  and  is  about  four  feet  long.  In  New  Zealand  only,  smaller 
clubs  or  maces  made  of  stone  are  common.  The  spear  is  used  either 
for  thrusting  or  darting,  in  the  latter  of  which  exercises  the  natives 
are  very  expert,  though  they  make  use  of  no  artificial  means  for 
increasing  the  impetus  of  the  cast,  like  the  throwing-stick  of  the  New 
Hollanders,  or  the  knotted  string  of  the  natives  of  Mallicollo.  It  is 
remarkable  that  on  none  of  the  islands  of  Polynesia  is  the  bow  in- 
cluded by  the  people  among  their  weapons  of  war,  though  they  make 
use  of  it  in  their  sports. 

KAVA-DRINKING. 

The  only  other  custom  upon  which  we  shall  touch,  as  distinctive  of 
this  race,  is  the  use  of  a  beverage  termed  kava  or  'ava,  a  name  given 
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also  to  the  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained.  This  plant  is  known  to 
botanists  as  the  piper  methysticum,  and  is  found  on  all  the  high  islands 
of  the  Pacific  within  the  tropics.  The  liquor  is  an  infusion  of  the 
root  prepared  after  a  manner  any  thing  but  consonant  with  our  ideas 
of  cleanliness.  It  is  first  chewed,  several  persons  being  usually 
engaged  at  the  same  time  in  this  part  of  the  operation.  The  morsels, 
as  they  are  masticated,  are  placed  in  a  shallow  wooden  bowl,  and 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  thus  prepared,  water  is  poured 
upon  it ;  after  which  the  infusion  is  strained  through  a  mesh  of  the 
fibres  which  form  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  it  is  then  ready  for 
drinking.  The  immediate  effects  are  narcotic  and  stupifying.  When 
drunk  to  excess,  it  is  destructive  to  both  the  bodily  and  mental  powers. 
The  individual  becomes  afflicted  with  a  general  weakness  and  hebe- 
tude; the  mind  is  obscured,  the  flesh  gradually  wastes  away,  and,  in 
this  last  stage,  the  skin  becomes  covered  with  a  white  scurf  repulsive 
both  to  the  sight  and  the  touch.  It  is  not  known  that  any  persons 
die  from  this  cause  alone ;  but  many  are,  no  doubt,  carried  off,  while 
in  this  weak  condition,  by  diseases  from  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  have  recovered. 

The  liquor,  however,  may  be  drunk  in  moderation,  without  pro- 
ducing these  injurious  effects.  In  Samoa  and  Tonga,  the  "  kava- 
parties,"  or  assemblies  of  chiefs  for  drinking,  are  occasions  of  much 
state,  and  many  ceremonies  are  practised  in  preparing  and  serving 
the  drink.  In  the  eastern  groups,  this  formality  is  dispensed  with, 
but  the  beverage  is  still  considered  one  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the 
chiefs,  for  whom  the  plant  is  usually  sacred  or  tabu. 


MELANESIA. 

The  race  of  Oceanic  negroes,  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  other 
races,  occupies  the  large  island  of  New  Guinea,  with  Arroo,  Waygeoo, 
My  sol,  and  the  interior  of  the  Moluccas  on  the  west,  and  New  Bri- 
tain, New  Ireland,  the  Louisiade,  the  Solomon  Isles,  the  New  He- 
brides, and  New  Caledonia  on  the  east.  The  western  portion  of  this 
region  forms  a  part  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  bordering  upon 
the  large  islands  inhabited  by  the  Malay  race.  The  result  of  the 
constant  and  long-continued  intercourse  here  maintained  between  the 
two  races,  has  been  to  people  this  portion  of  Melanesia  with  a  hybrid 
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variety  called  Papim*  They  are  true  mulattoes  of  a  reddish-brown 
romnlexion  with  abundance  of  twisted  and  frizzled  hair,  which  has 
procured  them  the  epithet  of  mop-headed.  They  inhabit  not  only 
Wavsreoo  Arroo,  and  Mysol,  but  also  the  eastern  extremity,  and  most 
of  the  northern  coast  of  New  Guinea.  All  the  vocabularies  which 
have  been  taken  of  the  dialects  spoken  by  this  people,  show  a  greater 
or  less  infusion  of  words  of  Malay  origin,  generally  much  altered  and 

disfigured.  . 

The  southern  coast  and  eastern  extremity  of  New  Guinea,  and  the 
islands  which  lie  near  it,  are  inhabited  by  real  negroes.  The  only 
one  whom  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  was  a  native  of  Erro- 
mango, who  had  been  brought  by  a  trading  vessel  from  that  island  to 
Tonga,  when  quite  young,  and  had  forgotten  his  native  language. 
His  "name  was  Noai,  and  he  called  his  island  (or  perhaps  his  town) 
Malekim.  He  was  about  five  feet  high,  slender,  and  long-limbed.  He 
had  close  woolly  hair,  a  retreating  arched  forehead,  short  and  scanty 
eyebrows,  a  small  snub  nose,  thick  lips  (especially  the  upper),  a 
retreating  chin,  and  that  projection  of  the  jaws  and  lower  part  of  the 
face,  which  is  one  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  negro  race. 
His  limbs  and  body  were  covered  with  short  fine  hairs,  made  conspi- 
cuous by  their  light  colour.  On  his  left  side  were  many  small  round 
cicatrices  burnt  into  the  skin,  which  he  said  was  a  mode  of  marking 
common  among  his  people.  Placed  in  a  crowd  of  African  blacks, 
there  was  nothing  about  him  by  which  he  could  have  been  distin- 
guished from  the  rest. 

There  is,  however,  considerable  difference  among  the  various  tribes 
of  Eastern  Melanesia,  caused  perhaps,  in  part,  by  physical  influences, 
and  in  part  by  a  mixture  with  their  Polynesian  neighbours.  In 
Tanna,  an  island  southeast  of  Erromango,  we  find  a  larger  and 
stronger  race,  with  a  skin  not  quite  so  dark.  On  this  island  two 
languages  are  spoken,  and  we  were  assured,  by  good  authority,  that 
one  of  them  was  like  that  of  Erromango,  and  the  other  similar  to  the 
dialect  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  About  five  miles  distant  from  the 
east  coast  of  Tanna  is  the  small  island  of  Niua,  or  Immer,  inhabited 
by  a  yellow  race,  of  the  pure  Polynesian  stock.  This  name  of  Niua 
is  the  same  as  that  given  to  the  group  of  Coca's,  Good  Hope,  and  Horn 
Islands,  about  fourteen  degrees  to  the  east-northeast,  from  whence  it  is 

*  See  Dr.  Pritchard's  Physical  History  of  Man,  page  22,  for  an  excellent  description 
of  this  variety  of  the  human  race. 
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possible  that  the  population  of  the  small  island  was  derived.  If  so, 
the  Polynesians  are,  in  this  case,  returning  back  nearly  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  originally  proceeded. 

The  external  resemblance  which  is  found  between  the  negroes  of 
the  Pacific  and  those  of  Africa,  renders  the  contrast  of  their  charac- 
ters more  striking.  The  latter  are  gay,  frank,  social,  quick  of  appre- 
hension, but  deficient  in  steadiness  and  resolution,  and  prone  to 
sensuality.  The  Melanesians  are,  in  every  respect,  the  reverse  of 
this  description,— sullen,  shy,  treacherous,  indocile,  stubborn,  and  of 
a  cold  temperament.  A  constant  suspicion,  the  offspring  of  a  continual 
fear  of  treachery,  is  displayed,  not  only  in  their  dealings  with  stran- 
gers, but  between  members  of  the  same  tribe,  and  even  of  the  same 
family.  The  Polynesians  rarely  carry  arms,  except  in  time  of  war ; 
a  Feejeean  (the  most  civilized  of  the  Melanesians)  is  rarely  without 
them.  A  lack  of  enterprise,  or  rather  a  strong  aversion  to  quitting 
their  homes,  is  a  universal  characteristic.  Although  the  Feejee 
Group,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  the  Solomon  Isles,  have  been,  during 
the  last  forty  years,  frequently  visited  by  ships,  we  know  of  no  in- 
stance in  which  a  native  has  voluntarily  entered  on  board  one  as  a 
sailor. 

We  shall  only  notice  here  a  few  of  the  arts  and  customs  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  Melanesians,  reserving  other  particulars  for  the  de- 
scription of  the  Feejee  Islands. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  use  of  the  bow,  as  a  weapon  of  war,  should 
be  confined  to  this  race  among  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific.  The 
others  sometimes  employ  it  in  their  sports,  but  never  in  fighting. 
This  is  one  of  those  facts  which  seem,  at  first  sight,  unaccountable, 
and  can  hardly  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  long-established  usage 
alone. 

The  manufactory  of  a  kind  of  pottery  is  an  art  common  to  nearly 
all  the  tribes  of  this  race,  and  peculiar  to  them.  The  material  is  a 
fine  blue  clay,  which  is  mixed  with  sand,  and  moulded  by  hand  to 
the  required  shape.  It  is  varnished  with  the  juice  of  a  certain  nut, 
and  hardened  in  the  fire.  The  most  common  form  is  that  of  a  large 
oval  pot  or  jar,  with  a  small  circular  mouth.  This  is  set  in  a  slanting 
position  on  a  hearth,  and  used  for  boiling  their  food.  They  have  also 
water-jars  and  small  drinking  vessels  of  the  same  material. 

Tattooing  is  seldom  resorted  to  by  this  people,  as  the  darkness  of 
their  skins  would  render  the  marking  nearly  invisible.  Instead  of  it, 
they  are  accustomed  to  make,  on  the  breast  and  arms,  weals,  or  raised 
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cicatrices,  generally  produced  by  burning  the  parts  with  a  pointed 
stick  Sometimes  these  appear  as  long  unsightly  scars,  distributed 
without  regularity ;  in  others,  there  are  rows  of  small  circular  spots, 
in  which  the  design  of  ornament  is  more  apparent.  A  similar  mode 
of  marking  prevails  to  a  much  greater  extent,  among  the  tribes  of 
central  and  southern  Africa. 

One  circumstance,  connected  with  the  distribution  of  this  race 
among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  deserves  notice.  The  Polynesians 
are  a  stronger  and  bolder  people  than  the  blacks  (not  including  the 
Feejeeans),°and  greatly  their  superiors  in  warfare.  We  find  them  in 
possession  of  three  islands,  Fotuna  (or  Erronan),  Niua  (or  Immer),  and 
Tikopia,  which  seem,  from  their  situation,  properly  to  belong  to  the 
Melanesians;  and  we  are  naturally  induced  to  inquire,  how  it  is  that 
the  yellow  race,  after  getting  possession  of  these  islands,  has  advanced 
no  farther,  though  other  conquests,  not  more  difficult,  so  far  as  regards 
the  number  and  force  of  the  inhabitants,  would  seem  to  invite  it. 

The  reason  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  all  (or  at 
least  all  the  easternmost)  of  the  islands  inhabited  by  blacks,  the  cli- 
mate is  fatal  to  the  races  whose  different  organization  is  marked  by  a 
lighter  skin.  D'Urville  endeavoured  in  vain  to  induce  some  of  the 
natives  of  Tikopia  to  accompany  him  to  Vanikoro,  an  island  only 
thirty  leagues  distant,  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted.  They 
were  afraid  that  the  air  would  kill  them.  The  experience  of  that 
navigator  proved  that  their  fears  were  but  too  well  founded.  Within 
three  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  Vanikoro,  forty  of  his  men  were 
attacked  by  the  fever,  and  several  died.  In  1830,  a  vessel  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  with  nearly  two  hundred  natives  on  board,  visited 
Erromango  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  sandal-wood.  They  remained 
there  five  weeks;  and,  so  rapid  and  powerful  were  the  effects  of  the 
poisonous  miasmata,  that  only  twenty  returned  to  Oahu.* 

It  is,  no  doubt,  to  this  peculiarity  of  their  climate  that  the  Melane- 
sians  are  indebted  for  the  unmolested  possession  of  many  of  their 
islands.  Fotuna,  Niua,  and  Tikopia  are  not  affected  by  the  noxious 
influences,  whatever  these  may  be.  They  are  small,  high  islands, — 
mere  mountains  rising  out  of  the  water, — and  thus  exposed,  in  every 
part,  to  the  constant  and  salubrious  winds  of  the  tropical  seas, — a  fact 
which  may  account  for  this  exemption. 

*  Jarvis's  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  p.  290. 
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VITI,    OR    THE    FEEJEE    GROUP. 

This  group  is  an  archipelago  of  islands  of  various  sizes,  about  one 
hundred  of  which  are  inhabited.  Two  of  them  are  so  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  that  the  natives  do  not  apply  to  them  the  term  " island" 
(anu),  but  call  them  by  that  which  signifies  "land"  or  "continent" 
(vanua).  These  are  Viti-levu  (great  Feejee),  and  Vanua-levu  (great 
land).  They  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  containing  each  about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  square  miles.  Viti-levu  has,  however,  the  greatest 
extent  of  habitable  land,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  most  powerful  states, 
most  of  the  other  islands  being  more  or  less  subject  to  it.  Next  to 
these  two,  in  size  and  importance,  though  far  inferior  in  both  respects, 
are  Vuna  and  Kandavu,  the  former  situated  to  the  east  of  Vanua-levu, 
and  the  latter  to  the  south  of  Viti-levu.  They  contain  between  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  square  miles  each.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  group  consists  of  an  extensive  chain  of  small  islands,  lying 
in  a  direction  from  north-northwest  to  south-southeast.  The  principal 
are  Vatoa,  OnggSa,  Vuldngi,  Kambdra,  Namuka,  Mdthe,  Lakemba, 
Naidu,  Thithia,  Tuvutha,  Mango,  VamZa-mbaldvu,  Kanathia,  Nai- 
tomba,  Kambia,  and  Rambe.  Most  of  these  are  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive reefs.  In  the  interior  sea,  between  this  chain  and  the  two 
large  islands,  are  several  of  considerable  size,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  Koro,  Mokungai,  Ovolau,  Moturiki,  Mbatiki,  Naviai, 
Ngau,  Moala,  Totoia,  and  Maluku.  Between  Viti-levu  and  Kandavu 
are  Mbengga,  Namuka,  and  Vatulele,  the  first  of  which  is  celebrated  in 
the  mythology  and  history  of  the  group.  Finally,  west  and  north- 
west of  Viti-levu  extends  the  Asaua  chain,  composed  of  numerous 
islands,  the  largest  of  which  are  Asaua,  Naviti,  Viwa,  Waia,  and 
Malolo.  This  Viwa  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  and 
smaller  island  of  that  name  off  the  east  coast  of  Viti-levu,  and  the 
Namuka  near  Mbengga  must  be  distinguished  from  that  near  La- 
kemba. 

Concerning  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  group,  the  estimates 
differ  considerably,  owing  chiefly  to  the  diverse  accounts  as  to  the 
population  of  the  interior.  The  lowest  computation  makes  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  souls,  of  which  the  two  large  islands  are 
supposed  to  have  forty  thousand  each,  and  the  remainder  to  be  distri- 
buted throughout  the  smaller  islands,  nearly  in  proportion  to  their 
relative  sizes.     If,  however,  the  interior  of  the  large  islands  is  as 
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densely  inhabited  as  some  suppose,  the  sum  total  would  be  increased 
by  thirty  or  forty  thousand. 

PHYSICAL    TRAITS. 

The  Feejeeans  are  a  people  of  the  medium  stature,  with  nearly  as 
great  variety  of  figure  as  is  found  in  nations  of  the  Caucasian  race. 
The  chiefs  are  usually  tall  and  well-formed,  owing  probably  to  the  care 
taken  of  their  nurture,  and  to  the  influence  of  blood.  The  common 
people  are  somewhat  inferior,  yet  there  are  fewer  small  and  ungainly 
figures  among  them  than  among  the  lower  order  of  Europeans. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Feejeeans  contrast  very  unfavourably  with 
their  neighbours  of  the  Polynesian  stock.  They  lack  the  full,  rounded 
limbs  and  swelling  muscles  which  give  such  elegance  to  the  forms  of 
the  Friendly  and  Navigator  Islanders.  They  are  generally  large- 
jointed,  and  the  calf  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  thigh.  The  neck  is 
also  too  short  for  due  proportion,  and  the  whole  figure  wants  elegance 
and  softness  of  outline.  Their  movements  and  attitudes  are,  conse- 
quently, less  easy  and  graceful  than  those  of  the  Polynesians.  They 
are  nevertheless  a  strong  race ;  their  war-clubs  are  ponderous,  and  are 
wielded  with  great  power,  and  they  can  carry  very  heavy  burdens. 

The  Feejeean  physiognomy  differs  from  that  of  the  Polynesians,  not 
so  much  in  any  particular  feature,  as  in  a  general  debasement  of  the 
whole,  and  a  decided  approximation  towards  the  forms  characteristic 
of  the  negro  race.  The  head  is  usually  broad  in  the  occipital  region 
(which  they  consider  a  great  beauty),  and  narrows  towards  the  top 
and  in  front,— the  forehead,  though  often  of  good  height,  appearing 
compressed  at  the  sides.  The  eyes  are  black  and  set  rather  deep,  but 
never  oblicmely.  The  nose  is  not  large,  and  is  generally  a  good  deal 
flattened ;  the  nostrils  are  often  larger  laterally  than  forwards,  and  the 
nose  is  then  much  depressed  at  the  upper  part  between  the  eyes. 
The  mouth  is  wide,  and  the  lips,  particularly  the  upper  one,  thick. 
The  chin  varies,  but  is  most  commonly  short  and  broad.  The  jaws 
are  larger,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  far  more  prominent  than  in 
the  Malay  race.  The  cheek-bones,  also,  project  forwards  as  in  the 
negro,  and  not  laterally,  as  in  the  Mongol  variety ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  narrowness  of  the  forehead  at  the  temples  gives  a  greater 
width  to  the  face  at  the  malar  region  than  elsewhere.  The  whole 
face  is  longer  and  thinner  than  among  the  Polynesians. 

The  hair  is  neither  straight  nor  woolly,  but  may  be  properly  desig- 
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nated  as  frizzled.  When  allowed  to  grow  without  interference,  it 
appears  in  numerous  spiral  locks,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length, 
spreading  out  on  all  sides  of  the  head.  Sometimes  these  curls  are 
seen  much  longer,  falling  down  to  the  middle  of  the  back.  It  is, 
however,  very  seldom  allowed  to  grow  naturally.  The  young  boys 
have  it  cut  very  close,  and  sometimes  shaved  to  the  skin,  like  the 
Tahitians.  In  girls,  before  marriage,  it  is  allowed  to  grow  long,  and 
is  coloured  white  by  washing  it  with  a  solution  of  lime,  except  a 
portion  around  the  crown,  which  is  plastered  with  a  black  pigment. 
After  marriage,  it  is  either  cut  to  the  length  of  one  or  two  inches,  or 
frizzled  out  like  that  of  the  men  ;  in  both  cases  it  is  frequently  soaked 
in  colouring  liquids,  either  red  or  black.  The  men  in  general  have 
their  hair  dressed  so  as  to  form  an  immense  semi-globular  mass, 
covering  the  top,  back,  and  sides  of  the  head.  The  arrangement  of 
this  chevelure  is  performed  for  the  chiefs  by  professional  barbers,  and 
is  a  work  of  great  labour.  Six  hours  are  sometimes  occupied  in  dress- 
ing a  head,  and  the  process  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
weeks.  It  is  probably  to  guard  against  disarranging  this  work,  that 
the  piece  of  bamboo  which  is  placed  under  the  neck  in  sleeping  is 
employed,  instead  of  the  ordinary  pillow.  For  the  same  purpose,  the 
natives  usually  wear,  during  the  day,  a  sola  or  kerchief  of  very  thin 
gauze-like  paper-cloth,  which  is  thrown  over  the  hair  and  tied  closely 
around  the  head,  so  as  to  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  turban. 
The  colour  of  the  Feejeeans  is  a  chocolate-brown,  or  a  hue  midway 
between  the  jet-black  of  the  negro,  and  the  brownish  yellow  of  the 
Polynesian.  There  are,  however,  two  shades  very  distinctly  marked, 
like  the  blonde  and  brunette  complexions  in  the  white  race,  besides 
all  the  intermediate  gradations.  In  one  of  these  shades  the  brown 
predominates,  and  in  the  other  the  copper.  They  do  not  belong  to 
distinct  castes  or  classes,  but  are  found  indiscriminately  among  all 
ranks  and  in  all  tribes.  The  natives  are  aware  of  the  distinction,  and 
call  the  lighter-coloured  people  Viti  ndamundarnii,  "  red  Feejeeans," 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  regard  it  as  any  thing  which  requires  or 
admits  of  explanation.  These  red-skinned  natives  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Tonga-Viti,  or  individuals  of  mixed  Tongan  and 
Feejeean  blood,  of  whom  there  are  many  on  some  parts  of  the  group. 

CHARACTER. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  though  the  Feejeeans  are  an  in- 
genious, shrewd,  quick-witted  people,  surpassing  the  Polynesians  in 
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their  knowledge  of  various  arts,  and  having  a  more  regular  and  arti- 
ficial system  of  government,  they  are  yet  spoken  of  by  all  voyagers 
us  savages,  and  uniformly  treated  as  such,  while  the  Polynesians  are 
regarded  rather  as  a  semi-civilized  race.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  this  distinction,  so  universally  and  involuntarily  made,  is  a  just 
one  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  perceive,  at  the  first  view,  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests  We  shall  be  told  that  civilization  belongs  to  the 
character  more  than  to  the  intellect;  but  granting  this  to  be  correct, 
we  may  still  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  what  respect  the  Feejeeans 
are  inferior  to  the  Polynesians.  The  portrait  which  we  have  had  to 
draw  of  the  latter  is  by  no  means  prepossessing.  If  the  Feejeeans  are 
ferocious  m  war,  without  natural  affection,  parricides  and  cannibals, 
there  are  few  of  the  Polynesian  tribes  to  whom  the  same  description 
will  not  apply.  That  proneness  to  sensuality,  moreover,  which  is 
common  among  the  latter  is  wanting  in  the  former,  and  the  domestic 
ties  are  more  sacred  among  them. 

The  truth  perhaps  is,  that  the  difference  in  the  character,  as  in  the 
physiognomy  of  the  two  races,  lies  not  so  much  in  any  particular 
trait,  as  in  a  general  debasement  of  the  whole,— a  lower  grade  of 
mural  feeling,  and  a  greater  activity  of  the  evil  passions.     The  Poly- 
nesians seem  to  be  cruel,  dishonest,  and  selfish,  rather  because  they 
have  always  been  so,  and  no  better  path  has  ever  been  opened  to 
them,  than  from  any  violent  propensity  to  those  vices.     The  proof  of 
this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  very  brief  intercourse  with  foreigners 
has,  in  most  cases,  been  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  lay  aside  their 
worst  practices,  and  adopt  many  of  the  improvements  of  civilization. 
But  the   Feejeeans  are   by  nature   and   inclination   a  bloodthirsty, 
treacherous,  and  rapacious  people.     Their  evil  cpaalities  do  not  lie 
merely  on  the  surface  of  the  character,  but  have  their  roots  deep  in 
their  moral  organization.     In  forty  years  of  intercourse  with  the  same 
class  of  civilized  men  to  whom  the  Polynesians  were  indebted  for 
their  earliest  instructions  in  many  valuable  arts,  they  have  learned 
from  them  nothing  but  the  use  of  firearms, — and  though  no  visiter 
can  have  failed  to  express  his  horror  at  the  customs  of  cannibalism, 
infanticide,  and  human  sacrifice,  not  the  slightest  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  natives.     The  Feejeean  may  be  said  to  differ  from 
the  Polynesian  as  the  wolf  from  the  dog ;  both,  when  wild,  are  per- 
haps equally  fierce,  but  the  ferocity  of  the  one  may  be  easily  subdued, 
while  that  of  the  other  is  deep-seated  and  untameable. 

One  cpuality,  however,  for  which  the  Feejeeans  are  eminently  distin- 
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guished,  and  in  which  they  differ  widely  from  the  Polynesians,  is  their 
disposition  to  treachery,  and,  connected  with  it,  their  capacity  for  dis- 
simulation. During  our  intercourse  with  them,  we  had  continually 
occasion  to  observe  this  trait  in  their  dealings  with  us  and  with  one 
another.  They  live  a  life  of  constant  suspicion,  no  one  daring  to  trust 
even  the  members  of  his  own  family.  A  native  never  leaves  his  home 
unarmed ;  and  the  people  in  every  town  are  constantly  on  the  watch 
against  a  sudden  invasion  from  the  neighbouring  tribes,  however 
apparently  peaceful.  Their  internal  history,  as  related  by  them- 
selves, is  full  of  instances  of  perfidy  and  treason.  The  group  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  independent  states,  connected  among  them- 
selves by  peculiar  relations,  somewhat  as  in  the  little  republics  of 
ancient  Greece.  Among  these  states  constant  intrigues  and  machina- 
tions are  carried  on,  and  that  with  a  degree  of  shrewdness  and  craft 
that  frequently  excited  our  astonishment.  All  the  arts  of  that  baser 
species  of  state  policy  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  the 
growth  of  a  corrupt  civilization,  are  thoroughly  understood  and  con- 
tinually practised  by  this  extraordinary  race  of  savages.  To  weaken 
a  rival  state  by  secretly  exciting  its  dependencies  to  revolt, — to  stir 
up  one  class  of  society  against  another,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  their  dissensions, — to  make  an  advantageous  treaty  with  a  powerful 
foe,  by  sacrificing  a  weak  ally, — to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  adherents, 
by  bribing  them  with  the  anticipated  spoil  of  their  own  master, — to 
gain  a  battle  before  it  is  fought,  by  tampering  with  the  leaders  of  the 
opposing  force, — all  these,  and  many  other  tricks  of  the  Machiavelian 
school,  are  perfectly  familiar  to  the  subtle  chieftains  of  Viti.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  system  of  government  which  prevails  in  the  group,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  more  distinctly  the  influence  which  this  trait 
in  the  native  character  has  upon  their  political  relations. 

RELIGION. 

The  Feejeeans,  though  not  perhaps  so  strongly  influenced  by  the 
devotional  sentiment  as  their  eastern  neighbours,  are  yet  much  attached 
to  their  religious  observances.  Many  of  these  seem  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Polynesians,  especially  the  tabu,  (or,  as  they  term  it, 
the  tambu,)  which  has  the  same  force  among  them  as  with  the  others, 
though  it  is  not,  perhaps,  of  such  universal  application.  Much  of  the 
Vitian  mythology  appears  to  be  also  of  Tongan  derivation. 
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According  to  the  universal  belief  of  the  natives,  the  supreme  deity, 
and  rroverno°r  of  their  island-world,  is  a  being  termed  Ndengei.  He  is 
represented  as  having  the  form  of  a  serpent  in  the  head  and  one  side 
of  the  body,  while  the  rest  is  made  of  stone,  by  which  he  is  rendered 
immortal.  *  His  residence  is  in  a  cave,  in  the  mountains  of  Viti-levu, 
at  a  place  called  Nakauvandra,  nearly  opposite  to  Mbua,  or  Sandal- 
wood Bay.  Earthquakes  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  god 
shifting  his  position —and  one  of  the  tMmbis,  or  distichs,  which  the 
native^ frequently  sing  in  their  dances,  refers  to  this  belief:— 

VutevuM  ko  Ndeyei,  Ndengei  turns  over, 

lamia  a  vamia.  The  earth  trembles. 

The  natives  say  that  an  earthquake  is  invariably  followed  by  a  season 
of  fertility  ;  and  they  believe  that  when  Ndengei  is  prevailed  upon,  by 
their  prayers,  to  put  an  end  to  a  famine,  he  does  so  by  turning  himself 
over,  and  thus  causing  the  earth  to  shake.  Scarcities  they  suppose  to 
be  produced  by  the  malign  interference  of  the  inferior  deities,  who 
pray  to  Ndengei  for  food,  until  the  trees  are  stripped  of  their  fruits  to 

supply  them. 

No  one  knows  the  origin  of  Ndengei.  He  was  first  seen  on  the 
beach  at  Ra,  in  the  form  of  a  man,  dressed  in  the  native  girdle  of  masi, 
or  paper-cloth,  with  long  trains  of  it  hanging  to  the  earth,  as  is  the 
custom  among  the  chiefs.  Not  being  recognised  and  worshipped  at 
that  place,  he  went  to  Mbengga,  where  he  was  first  discovered  to  be 
a  god.  But  the  land  was  stony,  and  he  did  not  like  it.  He  looked 
Inwards  Kandavu,  but  would  not  dwell  there.  He  then  went  over 
to  Rewa,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  that  district.  Soon  after  this,  a 
powerful  god,  by  name  Wairua,  came  from  Tonga  to  Rewa,  and  to 
him  Ndengei  resigned  the  government  of  that  town,  on  condition  of 
always  receiving  for  himself  the  choicest  parts  of  all  kinds  of  food 
(such  as  the  head  of  the  pig  and  tortoise,  &c.)  After  living  awhile  in 
this  situation,  Ndengei  had  an  attack  of  leprosy,  and  determined  to 
remove  to  Verata,  which  has  ever  since  been  considered  impregnable. 
Here  he  resolved  to  be  no  more  seen  by  men,  and  for  this  purpose 
took  the  form  of  a  serpent,  as  before  related. 

According  to  one  account,  the  natives  hold  that  Ndengei  created 
the  first  man  and  woman,  though  of  what  materials  they  do  not  say. 
This  story,  however,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  general  belief  that  the 
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god  did  not  make  his  appearance  till  after  the  islands  were  peopled, 
and  that  he  first  ruled,  in  human  shape,  over  some  of  the  towns, — a 
story  which  reminds  us  of  the  Cretan  Jove. 

Thus  far  the  creed  of  all  the  islanders  is  the  same.     All,  likewise, 
hold  that  Ndengei  has  a  son,  who  stands  at  the  door  of  his  cave  to 
receive  the  prayers  which  are  addressed  to  his  father,  and  to  act  as 
mediator  between  him  and  the  suppliants.     But  the  name  given  to 
this  son  varies  in  every  important  district.     In  Rewa  it  is  Mautu  ;  in 
Mbau,  Komai-navuther  ether  e  ;  in  Ovolau,  Rakavonu;  in  Mathuata, 
Ratliinaihina ;  in  Somusomu,  Komai-natavusara ;  and  in  Lakemba 
there  are  supposed  to  be  two, — Tokai-rambe  and  Tui-Lakemba.     In 
fact,  except  in  the  circumstance  of  there  being  a  single  supreme  ruler 
over  the  whole  group,  the  celestial  government  of  the  Feejee  Islands 
appears  to  be  modelled  after  the  terrestrial.     Each  principal  state  has 
its  own  presiding  deity,  who  is  usually  a  son  of  Ndengei.     The  infe- 
rior districts  are  ruled  and  protected  by  subordinate  deities,  who  are 
commonly  grandchildren  of  the  god ;  while  every  village  has  its  own 
tutelar  spirit,  who  is  perhaps  a  still  more  distant  descendant  of  the 
supreme  divinity,  though  this  is  not  certain.     Furthermore,  the  same 
political  relations  which  prevail  between  the  different  states,  are  also 
found  among  their  governing  deities.     Thus,  Somusomu,  though  to  a 
certain  degree  independent,  owns  a  kind  of  inferiority  to  Mbau,  and 
may  be  termed  a  tributary  ally.     This  the  natives  ascribe  to  the  fact 
that  at  some  former  period  the  great  spirit  of  Somusomu  (whose 
polysyllabic  name  need  not  be  repeated)  met  the  great  spirit  of  Mbau 
half-way  between  their  respective  dominions,  fought  with  him,  was 
conquered,  and  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  mbure,  or  temple,  of  his 
antagonist,  and  made  over  to  him  the  town  of  Somusomu,  giving  him 
the  tama,  or  salute,  as  a  superior.     This  tradition  probably  refers  to 
some  victory  gained  in  early  times  by  the  naval  forces  of  Mbau  over 
those  of  Somusomu. 

Besides  the  gods  of  districts  and  towns,  they  have  others  who  are 
the  deities  of  particular  classes  or  professions,  as  Rokola,  the  god  of 
carpenters,  Rakavonu,  of  fishermen.  They  have  also  mischievous  and 
malignant  spirits,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  petty  evils 
which  afflict  men.  On  Lakemba,  according  to  Mr.  Cargill,  there  is 
an  individual  known  as  Mata-kahu,  god-seer,  whose  business  it  is  to 
discover  and  thwart  the  machinations  of  these  spirits.  The  office  is 
held  by  but  one  person  at  a  time,  and  is  hereditary.  The  natives  also 
pay  divine  honours  to  disembodied  souls,  particularly  those  of  their 
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ancestors-  and  certain  animals,  as  the  shark,  land-crab,  serpent, 
hawk  &C  are  considered  sacred,  and  reverenced,  not  as  being 
tbemselves  divine,  but  as  the  property  of  divinities 

There  are  still  other  deities  whose  offices  and  attributes  are  con- 
nected with  the  native  belief  respecting  the  future  state  of  the  soul. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  one  who  approaches  to  the  vulgar  idea 
of  the  devil  He  is  called  by  such  as  worship  him,  who  are  not  many, 
Rutu-mhnti-ndua,  or  the  one-toothed  lord;  others  speak  of  him  as  the 
kakm  ham,  devouring  god,  or  Mlou  tha,  evil  deity ;  and  in  Lakeinba 
be  is  commonly  termed  Samu-ialo,  or  destroyer  of  souls.  He  has  the 
form  of  a  man,  with  wings  in  place  of  arms,  provided  with  claws  to 
snatch  his  victims.  He  has  a  tooth  so  large  that,  as  the  natives  say, 
when  he  is  lying  in  his  house  it  goes  over  the  roof.  He  flies  through 
the  air,  emitting'sparks  of  fire,  like  a  meteor.  He  is  said  to  roast  in  a 
fire  and  eat  the  souls  of  men  who  are  delivered  over  to  him  by  the 
supreme  divinity.* 

The  general  belief  of  the  Feejeeans  seems  to  be  that  the  soul  passes 
through  two  states  or  conditions  of  future  existence  before  it  under- 
goes its  final  destiny,— annihilation.  The  first  of  these  is  a  residence, 
for  an  indefinite  period,  in  some  place  upon  the  earth,  (termed  thimba- 
thimba,)  which  is  a  kind  of  terrestrial  elysium.  Nearly  every  island 
and  large  district  has  its  own  place  of  souls.  From  thence  the  spirit 
descends  to  the  Mbuhi,  or  infernal  regions,  situated  beneath  the  earth, 
when-  it  remains  until  its  extinction.  In  some  places  it  wo  aid  appear 
that  the  second  stage  is  omitted,  and  in  others  it  is  placed  beneath  the 
sea.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  these  instances  our  information 
was  imperfect,  as  we  were  assured  that  the  natives  generally  believe 
in  both  the  earthly  elysium  and  the  subterranean  hades. 

At  Rewa  the  word  lothia  was  given  to  us  as  the  term  for  annihila- 
tion, or  the  doom  to  which  the  spirit  is  finally  subjected.  At  La- 
kemba,  according  to  Mr.  Cargill,  Lothia  is  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
of  Mbulu,  under  whom  the  souls  undergo  this  destiny. 

The  people  of  Vanua-levu  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  repair 
to  a  point  of  land  near  Sandal-wood  Bay,  termed  Thombathomba, 
from  whence  they  pass  down  into  the  sea,  wmere  they  are  received  by 
the  two  canoes  of  Rokona  and  Rokola.  When  it  is  stormy  weather, 
with  thunder,  rain,  and  high  winds,  the  natives  say  that  their  canoes 

*  The  idea  of  this  being  has  evidently  been  grafted  by  the  Feejeeans  on  the  Polynesian 
mythology,  in  which  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  See  elsewhere  the  account  given  of  the 
evil  spirit,  as  imagined  by  the  Australian  aborigines. 
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are  getting  under  way.  Their  destination  was  not  stated ;  but  it  is 
presumed  to  be  a  "  city  of  spirits,"  which  is  said  to  exist  beneath  the 
water,  in  what  is  called  the  Great  Channel  (Ndaveta-levu),  between 
Moturiki  and  Mbau.  It  is  governed  by  a  god  called  Tui-Ndaveta- 
levu.  When  the  natives  pass  through  this  channel,  they  take  off 
their  turbans  {sola)  in  token  of  reverence,  and  scrupulously  avoid 
throwing  any  filth  into  the  water.  Many  of  their  traditions,  of  which 
they  have  an  immense  number,  refer  to  this  passage. 

A  very  extraordinary  part  of  the  Vitian  creed,  is  that  which  gives 
not  only  to  the  lower  animals  (or  at  least  to  such  as  consort  with  man), 
but  also  to  inanimate  objects,  a  future  existence.  Thus  they  have 
their  thirnbathimba  ni  kuli,  ni  vuaka,  ni  niu,  or  elysiums  for  dogs,  pigs, 
cocoa-nuts,  &c.  These  are  usually  on  some  inaccessible  or  desert 
rock  or  island.  Persons  who  pass  near  the  places  appropriated  to  the 
animals  pretend  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  ghostly  herds ;  sometimes 
they  will  say — "  There  is  a  great  feast  in  such  a  place  J — don't  you 
hear  the  squeaking  of  the  pigs  that  are  killed  and  are  coming  to  the 
thirnbathimba  V  The  paradise  of  cocoa-nuts  for  the  island  of  Rewa  is 
at  the  village  of  Longia,  the  chief  of  which  frequently  complains  that 
he  cannot  sleep  at  night  when  there  is  a  feast  on  the  island,  for  the 
noise  made  by  the  cracking  of  the  fruit. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  native  traditions  relates  to  what  is 
called  the  Waluvu  levu,  or  great  flood,  of  which  the  following  account 
was  given  by  Veindovi  (the  chief  captured  at  Rewa),  and  confirmed 
from  other  sources.  After  the  islands  had  been  peopled  by  the  first 
man  and  woman,  a  great  rain  came,  and  the  waters  began  to  rise. 
Then  there  came  two  enormous  double  canoes,  commanded  one  by 
Rokona,  the  god  of  carpenters,  and  the  other  by  his  head  workman, 
Rokola.  They  picked  up  a  number  of  the  people,  and  kept  them  on 
board  until  the  flood  subsided,  when  they  deposited  them  again  on 
the  islands.  One  account  gave  the  whole  number  that  were  saved  as 
only  eight,  and  stated  that  they  landed  first  on  the  island  of  Mbengga, 
the  people  of  which  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  their  own  rank  and 
lineage,  as  direct  descendants  of  the  survivors.  Veindovi  said  that  in 
former  times  the  Feejeeans  always  kept  large  canoes  laid  up  in  readi- 
ness against  another  flood,  and  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  custom  has 
been  discontinued.* 

*  This  statement  (which  we  heard  from  others  in  the  same  terms)  may  induce  us  to 
inquire  whether  there  might  not  have  been  some  occurrence  in  the  actual  history  of  the 
islands  to  give  rise  to  this  tradition,  and  the  custom  here  mentioned.  On  the  7th  of  No- 
vember,  1837,  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  an  immense  wave, 
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Ynother  story,  which  has  been,  no  doubt,  derived  from  their  Poly- 
in  neighbours,  refers  to  the  existence  of  an  island  called  Mburdtu, 
Situated  somewhere  in  the  ocean,  but  in  what  direction  they  do  not 
know.  It  is  represented  as  a  terrestrial  paradise,  in  which  every 
s|„ vies  of  fruit  is  produced  without  cultivation.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, like  the  people  of  Samoa  and  Tonga,  represent  this  island 
(PuUtU)  as  the  abode  of  their  gods,  or  the  place  from  whence  their 
islands  were  peopled. 

There  is  no  regular  hierarchy  in  this  group.  Every  town  has  its 
mbete  or  priest,  whose  business  it  is  to  consult  the  gods  when  required, 
and  to  perform  various  religious  ceremonies.  In  the  capital  towns 
there  is  usually  a  mbete  kvu,  or  high  priest,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  has  any  peculiar  authority  over  the  rest.  Neither  is  the  office 
hereditary,  or  confined  to  any  particular  class.  When  a  priest  dies, 
some  individual  who  possesses  more  than  ordinary  shrewdness,  and 
desires  to  lead  an  easy,  indolent  life,  determines  to  succeed  him.  He 
puts  "ii  a  heavy,  melancholy  air,  and  pretends  to  dream  of  an  event 
which  is  shortly  to  occur.  He  tells  his  dream,  and  if  the  event  turns 
out  accordingly,  the  chiefs  and  people  begin  to  consider  him  a  priest. 
By  way  of  trying  him,  they  bring  him  a  bowl  of  kava  (or  anggdna) 
after  the  usual  form,  and  desire  him  to  consult  the  gods  about  some 
business  in  whieh  they  are  engaged.  If  he  goes  through  the  cere- 
mony to  their  satisfaction,  and  the  oracle  proves  correct,  he  is  forth- 
with installed  in  the  vacant  mbare. 

The  usual  form  of  invocation  is  as  follows.  When  a  chief  wishes 
to  supplicate  a  god  for  the  recovery  of  a  sick  friend,  or  the  return  of 
a  canoe,  or  any  desired  object,  he  takes  a  root  of  kava  and  a  whale's 
tooth  to  the  temple,  and  offers  them  to  the  priest.  After  the  kava  has 
been  brewed  and  drunk,  the  priest  takes  the  whale's  tooth  in  his  hand, 
turns  it  over,  gazes  steadily  at  it,  and  then  appears  to  be  seized  with  a 

which,  taking  its  rise  with  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  in  Chili,  was  felt  as  far  as  the 
Banto  Islands.  At  the  Sandwich  Islands,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Jarvis 
in  his  History,  p.  21,  the  water  rose,  on  the  east  coast  of  Hawaii,  twenty  feet  above 
high-watcr  mark,  inundated  the  low  lands,  swept  away  several  villages,  and  destroyed 
many  lives.  Similar  undulations  have  been  experienced  at  these  islands  on  several 
occasions.  If  we  suppose  (what  is  no  way  improbable)  that,  at  some  time  within  the  last 
three  or  four  thousand  years,  a  wave  of  twice  this  height  crossed  the  ocean,  and  swept 
over  the  Vitian  Islands,  it  must  have  submerged  the  whole  alluvial  plain  on  the  east  side 
oi  \  lti-levu,  the  most  populous  part  of  the  group.  Multitudes  would  no  doubt  be 
destroyed.  Others  would  escape  in  their  canoes,  and  as  Mbengga  is  a  mountainous 
island,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  this  district,  it  would  naturally  be  the  place  of  refuge  for 
many. 
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spasm,  accompanied  by  tremblings  and  involuntary  motions.  In  this 
state  of  ecstasy  lie  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  deity,  and  what 
he  says  is  looked  upon  as  the  direct  response  of  the  god  to  his 
prayers. 

A  priest  frequently  pretends  to  receive  some  communication  from 
the  gods  in  his  dreams,  and  then  the  people  assemble  to  hear  the 
message.  By  this  device  he  obtains  a  drink  of  kava,  and  often  a  pro- 
pitiatory present,  if  his  dreams  are  ominous  of  evil. 

All  the  people  of  a  town  frequently  unite  in  offering  a  sacrifice  to 
their  tutelar  divinity,  to  secure  his  favour  and  protection,  more  espe- 
cially from  sickness.  On  such  occasions  the  chief  convenes  his 
townsmen,  and  says  to  them,  "Let  us  make  a  feast  to  the  god,  that 
we  may  not  die."  A  tarnbu  is  immediately  laid  upon  pigs,  turtle, 
and  some  other  provisions,  to  preserve  them  for  the  ceremony.  On 
the  day  appointed,  every  man  brings  his  pig  or  other  offering,  with  a 
whale's  tooth,  if  he  has  one,  to  the  temple.  Here  the  chief  advances 
and  offers  his  prayer  in  behalf  of  all,  while  the  rest  present  their 
gifts.  The  priest  takes  the  whale's  tooth  from  the  chief,  and  answers 
u  Ke  ndatou  mbula  vdkandua" — We  shall  all  live  as  one,  i.  e.,  without 
exception.  He  then  supplicates  the  divinity  to  be  propitious  to  the 
people,  after  which  they  return  to  their  homes,  leaving  the  provisions 
to  be  distributed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  priest. 

Human  sacrifices  are  frequently  offered  by  the  high  chief.  They 
are  generally  prisoners  taken  in  war.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are 
slaves  procured  by  purchase  from  other  tribes.  As  these,  like  other 
sacrifices,  are  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests  and  people,  they  are  usually 
kept  for  some  time,  and  fed,  till  they  are  thought  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  victim  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  roasted  alive  on  heated 
stones,  after  the  usual  fashion  of  cooking.  The  body  is  then  taken 
out,  painted  as  for  a  festival,  and  carried  to  the  temple  to  be  presented 
to  the  god,  after  which  it  is  cut  up  and  distributed  to  the  people. 
These  horrible  offerings  are  made  on  many  occasions,  and  frequently 
out  of  vainglory  on  the  part  of  some  chief.  At  those  festivals  when 
ordinary  persons  are  expected  to  bring  a  pig,  Tanoa,  the  old  king  of 
Mbau,  always  presents  a  human  victim.  When  he  launches  a  new 
canoe,  ten  or  more  men  are  slaughtered  on  the  deck,  that  it  may  be 
soaked  with  human  blood.* 

*  From  the  Rev.  David  Cargill's  account. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

From  these  atrocities  we  willingly  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the 
system  of  civil  polity  which  prevails  in  these  islands.  We  find  here 
the  same  three  orders  as  in  most  of  the  Polynesian  groups,— those  of 
chiefs  (turanga),  landholders  {matanivanua),  and  common  people 
[hai  si).  The  distinction  between  these  has  nothing  of  the  rigidness 
of  caste,  and  there  are  many  persons,  such  as  the  children  of  chiefs 
bv  women  of  low  rank,  who  cannot  properly  be  included  in  either  of 
the  three  classes.  The  chiefs  are  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  the  real 
strength  and  influence  of  a  state  reside  in  the  matanivanua,  who  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  the  "true  owners  of  the  land,"  [tauki  ndina 
m  ramia.)  Of  the  hai  si,  some  are  slaves,  who  have  become  so  by 
the  fortune  of  war,  but  the  greater  number  are  artisans  and  labourers, 
who  work  for  the  chiefs  and  landholders,  and  are  supported  by  them. 

The  group  is  not  under  a  single  government,  but  is  divided  into 
several  states,  which,  though  independent,  are  yet  closely  connected 
by  various  relations  of  alliance  and  policy,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
novel  and  peculiar  nature.  The  most  important  of  these  states  are 
Mbau,  Rewa,  Naitasiri,  and  Verata,  on  the  east  side  of  Viti-levu, 
Mba  on  the  western  end,  Mathuata  on  the  north  side  of  Vanua-levu, 
and  Somusomu  on  the  island  of  Vuna.  They  are  not  properly  speak- 
ing provinces,  but  towms,  or,  as  the  white  men  resident  on  the  islands 
term  them,  "  chief  cities."  Each  of  them  has  under  it  dependent 
towns  and  islands,  which,  in  their  turn,  exercise  sway  over  subject 
districts  and  hamlets.  From  this  state  of  things,  a  system  of  politics 
has  grown  up,  bearing,  as  already  remarked,  a  striking  similarity,  in 
many  points,  to  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Grecian  republics. 
Mbau,  Rewa,  and  Naitasiri,  are  the  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes  of 
Yiti.  They  are  alternately  in  close  alliance  and  at  wTar.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  policy  of  each  belligerent  is  to  excite  the  dependencies 
of  its  opponent  to  rebellion,  either  by  bribery,  or  by  holding  out  the 
prospect  of  relief  from  oppression.  A  similar  course  is  pursued  by 
each  city  towards  the  important  districts  which  are  subject  to  it.  If 
these  grow  too  powerful,  and  begin  to  aspire  to  independence,  the 
governing  power  secretly  foments  rebellion  among  the  inferior  towns 
of  the  dependent  state.  Thus  Ovolau,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
islands  subject  to  Mbau,  is  under  the  government  of  the  chief  of 
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Levuka,  the  principal  town  upon  it.  As  this  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
it  has  of  late  been  much  frequented  by  shipping,  and  has  become  the 
residence  of  many  whites  who  have  taken  up  their  abode  among  the 
natives.  The  chiefs  of  Mbau  have  watched  with  much  uneasiness 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  power  which  their  subordinate  has  derived 
from  this  source,  and,  afraid  to  attack  him  openly,  so  long  as  the  re- 
quired tribute  is  regularly  paid,  are  constantly  employed  in  intrigues 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  smaller  towns  and  districts  on  the  island,  to 
induce  them  to  take  up  arms  against  their  legitimate  ruler,  in  which 
case  they  would  call  in  the  intervention  of  Mbau,  and  thus  give  to  the 
latter  an  opportunity  of  weakening  the  strength  of  their  too  powerful 
subject. 

A  like  game  is  played  with  Somusomu,  which,  though  itself  a 
"chief  city,"  owns,  as  we  have  before  stated,  a  certain  subordination 
to  Mbau,  and  is  said  to  be  spiritually  subject  [iggali  kalou).     The  real 
cause  of  its  inferior  rank  is,  of  course,  its  inability  to  cope  with  the 
forces  of  its  spiritual  superior.     This  inability,  however,  has  been 
diminished  of  late  by  an  unfortunate  step  on  the  part  of  the  present 
king  of  Mbau,  whose  name  is  Tanoa.     About  ten  years  since  he 
became  unpopular  with  the  most  powerful  chiefs  in  the  capital,  and  a 
rebellion  broke  out,  headed  by  members  of  his  own  family.     The 
king  was  compelled  to  flee,  and  took  refuge  in  Somusomu,  where  he 
was  received  and  defended  with  much  loyalty,  and  thus  enabled,  in 
the  end,  to  overpower  the  revolted  party,  and  reassume  his  govern- 
ment.    In  requital  for  this  great  service,  he  made  over  to  the  chiefs 
of  Somusomu  the  cluster  of  windward  islands,  of  which  Lakemba  is 
the  principal,  which  had  previously  been  subject  directly  to  Mbau. 
This  great  accession  of  power  has  so  strengthened  the  government  of 
Somusomu,  that  its  allegiance  to  Mbau  has  become  very  precarious. 
While  we  were  in  the  group,  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  Somusomu 
and  the  town  of  Vuna,  which  is  one  of  its  tributaries.  Tanoa  instantly 
seized  the  opportunity  to  join  in  the  contest,  taking  part  with  the 
rebellious  town,  in  hopes  of  humbling  his  formidable  dependency. 
Somusomu  thereupon  called  in  the  assistance  of  Mathuata,  and  the 
contest  was  raging  when  we  left  the  islands.* 

#  Captain  Wilkes  informs  me  that  he  has  since  received  information  that  Tanoa,  find- 
ing  his  attempt  against  Somusomu  likely  to  be  unsuccessful,  suddenly  made  peace  with 
it,  and  fell  with  all  his  forces  on  the  ally,  Tui-Mathuata,  burned  several  of  his  towns,  and 
ravaged  a  great  part  of  his  dominions.  This  notable  piece  of  generalship  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  character  of  Feejeean  policy. 
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Besides  the  relations  of  actual  subjection  and  spiritual  inferiority, 
there  is  yet  another,  termed  mbati,  which  is  that  of  a  dependent  ally 
to  a  protecting  power,— such,  for  example,  as  that  which  the  Confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine  held  to  the  French  empire,  and  some  of  the  states 
of  India  hold  to  England.  Rakiraki,  a  populous  town  and  district 
on  the  north  coast  of  Viti-levu,  is  thus  mbati  to  Mbau,— recruiting 
its  forces  in  time  of  war,  and  receiving  its  protection  when  attacked. 

Another  relation  between  the  different  governments  is  thatsupplied 
by  the  intermarriages  of  the  head  chiefs.  A  chief  in  one  town,  whose 
mother  is  a  member  of  the  ruling  family  of  another  town,  is  said  to  be 
mm  (literally,  nephew)  to  the  latter.  Thus  Tanoa's  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  king  of  Rewa,  and  he  is  therefore  a  vasu  to  that  city. 
The  influences  and  privileges  which  accompany  this  relation  are  very 
great.  A  vasu  has  nearly  as  much  power  in  the  state  to  which  his 
mother  belonged  as  in  his  own.  In  case  of  war  with  another  power, 
lio  is  sure  of  the  assistance  of  his  connexions,  not  precisely  from  the 
influence  of  family  feeling,  but  in  accordance  with  a  long-established 
nile,  which  renders  such  assistance  an  imperative  obligation.  More- 
over, should  hostilities  break  out  between  two  states,  in  one  of  which 
is  a  chief  who  is  vasu  to  the  other,  he  can  pass  between  the  two  with 
perfect  safety,  and  is  received  in  the  hostile  town  with  as  much 
respect  and  confidence  as  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  evident  that  such 
a  relation,  singular  as  it  is,  must  contribute  greatly  to  lighten  the  evils 
of  war  among  this  quarrelsome  and  sanguinary  people. 

Another  relation,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  vasu,  though  of  less 
importance,  is  that  of  tau-vu.  It  has  been  before  stated  that  nearly 
every  district  and  town  in  Viti  has  its  owrn  guardian  divinity.  In 
some  cases,  however,  it  happens  that  two  towns  are  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  same  god.  A  citizen  of  one  is  said  to  be  tau-vu  to  those 
of  the  other, — which  may  be  rendered  fellow-worshipper.  This  con- 
nexion gives  many  of  the  same  privileges  as  that  of  vasu. 

A  knowledge  of  the  internal  divisions  of  the  several  states  is  also 
important  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  intricacies  of  Vitian  politics. 
There  are  usually  in  each  large  town  two  or  more  classes,  or  rather 
parties,  among  the  inhabitants.  Thus  in  Mbau  these  are  the  Kai- 
ruh-kcu  (literally,  people  of  the  great  house  or  palace),  who  form  the 
king's  party,  and  are  especially  attached  to  his  service.  The  Mbati- 
tombi  are  the  adherents  of  the  family  of  that  name,  who  formerly 
possessed  the  supreme  power,  of  which  they  were  deprived  by  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  king.     The  Kai-Mbau  are  the  independent 
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chiefs  and  landholders,  who  are  not  especially  devoted  to  either 
family,  and  act  rather  for  the  good  of  the  state, — or,  in  other  words, 
for  their  own  interest,  which  would  be  affected  by  either  of  the  hos- 
tile families  obtaining  the  undisputed  pre-eminence.  Finally,  the 
lasikau  are  a  body  of  fishermen,  who  were  brought  to  Mbau  from  a 
small  island  near  Kandavu,  in  order  to  keep  the  capital  supplied  with 
fish.  Although  they  have  no  chiefs  among  them,  their  numbers  and 
their  close  union  give  them  considerable  influence.  Each  of  these 
bodies  has  interests  which  are,  in  some  degree,  opposed  to  those  of  the 
others,  and  it  is  by  their  mutual  counteraction  that  the  government  is 
preserved  from  degenerating  into  a  despotism.  The  other  states,  in 
making  war  upon  Mbau,  usually  seek  to  tamper  with  one  of  these 
parties,  and  the  attempt  is  often  successful.  Nearly  all  the  principal 
towns  have  these  internal  divisions. 

Owing  probably  to  this  state  of  things,  the  form  of  government 
approaches  nearer  to  the  republican  than  the  monarchical.  The 
respect  paid  to  the  chiefs  is  great,  but  it  is  not  servile.  A  head-chief 
will  seldom  venture  to  take  any  step  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
great  body  of  landholders, — otherwise  he  will  run  the  risk  of  being 
deposed,  or  at  least  of  a  disaffection  which,  in  case  of  a  war,  may  lead 
to  serious  results.  It  is  also  the  policy  of  the  inferior  chiefs  and 
matanivanua  to  divide  the  supreme  power  as  much  as  possible. 
There  is  generally  an  officer,  who  is  termed  the  Vu-ni-valu  (head  of 
war),  who  is  generalissimo  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  commands 
in  battle,  even  though  the  king  be  present.  This  office  is  commonly 
conferred  on  a  high  chief  of  a  different  family  from  that  of  the  king, 
and  one  whose  interests  would  lead  him  to  oppose  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  to  acquire  supreme  power. 

In  the  organization  of  labour,  and  the  division  of  the  various  occu- 
pations, the  Feejeeans  are  much  farther  advanced  than  any  of  the  Po- 
lynesian tribes.  In  every  large  district  there  are  towns  inhabited  by 
people  devoted  to  a  particular  trade  or  profession.  In  one  all  the 
citizens  will  be  warriors  (tamatai-valu),  in  another  fishermen  (tunin- 
dau),  in  another  carpenters  (matai-sau),  &c.  They  are  all  considered 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  head-chief,  who  can,  if  he  pleases, 
order  the  warriors  to  assist  the  carpenters,  or  the  latter  to  fight,  and 
so  of  the  rest.  Besides  the  principal  professions,  several  others  are 
practised  by  individuals.  There  are  physicians  (vu-ni-rvai),  and  mid- 
wives  (mbui-ni-7/one),  who  are  said  to  possess  considerable  skill,  and 
to  understand  many  of  the  arts  and  specifics  employed  among  civilized 
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nations  Hair-dressers  [vu-ni-ulu)  are  numerous,  and  find  constant 
employment  in  arranging  the  matted  mass  which  covers  the  heads  of 
the  chiefs.  The  manufacture  of  pottery  is  a  business  followed  only 
bv  women,  who  are  termed  lewa  tunindau. 

"  Between  the  different  towns  belonging  to  the  same  state,  as  well  as 
between  the  different  states  and  islands  of  the  group,  a  continual 
traffic  is  maintained.  Some  articles  of  food  can  only  be  produced  in 
certain  districts ;  other  places  are  famed  for  particular  manufactures. 
The  interchange  of  these  articles  creates  an  active  commerce,  which, 
next  to  war,  is  the  favourite  business  of  the  Feejeeans,  who  are  no 
less  covetous  than  bloodthirsty.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  traffic,  the 
necessity  of  a  medium  of  exchange  has  been  perceived  and  supplied, 
offering  another  evidence  of  the  advance  which  this  people  has  made 
in  civilization.  This  medium  is  furnished  by  the  teeth  of  the  whale, 
and  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  high  factitious  value  which  is  given  to 
them.  In  former  times,  the  teeth  were  obtained  from  whales  which 
were  stranded  on  the  numerous  reefs  in  and  about  the  group.  At 
present  they  are  procured  from  whalers,  who  find  in  them  a  cheap 
and  convenient  means  of  supplying  their  vessels  with  provisions. 
The  number  lately  brought  in  has  somewhat  lowered  their  value,  but 
a  single  tooth  will  still  purchase  a  thousand  yams,  and  with  fifty  a 
man  is  considered  wealthy.  As  these  teeth  (called  by  the  natives 
tambua)  are  comparatively  light,  will  not  lose  by  attrition,  and  may 
be  cut  into  handsome  ornaments,  they  have  many  of  the  advantages 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  are  no  doubt  as  good  a  substitute  as  could 
be  found  for  them  in  the  islands. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  commerce  of  the  group  is  carried  on  by 
the  Levuka  people,  who  are  said  to  be  of  Tongan  descent.  These 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Mbau,  many  generations 
back.  While  most  of  their  warriors  were  absent  on  a  trading  voyage 
to  Lakemba,  a  party  from  the  island  of  Moturiki  made  a  descent  upon 
Mbau,  and  having  obtained  possession  of  it,  expelled  the  former  occu- 
pants entirely.  The  Kai-Levuka  are  now  a  sort  of  "  broken  clan," 
living  scattered  about  among  the  various  islands,  and  employed  by 
the  chiefs  as  sailors  and  traders.  They  have  a  chief  of  their  own, 
who  resides  on  the  island  of  Lakemba,  but  he  is  not  looked  upon  by 
the  Feejeeans  as  belonging  to  the  real  aristocracy  of  the  islands. 
When  a  Levuka  man  visits  Mbau  he  is  still  treated  with  the  best  of 
every  thing,  as  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  his  just  right  to  the  soil. 
This  peop]e,  also,  and  those  of  Kamba,  a  promontory  of  Viti-levu, 
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near  Mbau,  are  those  by  whom  the  ceremony  of  inaugurating  the 
head-chief  of  that  town  must  be  performed,  and  in  consequence,  he 
does  not  take,  as  might  be  expected,  the  title  of  Tui-Mbau,  but  is 
known  as  Tui-Kamba  and  Tui-Levuka. 

The  foregoing  observations  will  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
political  organization  of  the  Feejeeans.  We  shall  next  advert  to  some 
of  their  most  remarkable  customs,  and  especially  to  such  as  display 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  people.  The  institution  of  the  tambu, 
which  has  already  been  noticed,  as  well  as  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  drinking  of  kava,  although  among  those  which  first  attract 
attention,  from  their  frequent  occurrence,  are  yet  so  similar  to  what 
they  are  in  the  Polynesian  islands,  (and  especially  in  Samoa  and 
Tonga,)  that  a  particular  account  of  them  is  not  necessary.  Tattoo- 
ing (which  is  called  ygfa)  is  another  custom  to  which  the  same 
observation  will  apply ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  while,  among  the 
Polynesians,  it  is  the  men  who  are  chiefly  tattooed,  in  these  islands, 
on  the  contrary,  the  women  only  are  subjected  to  the  operation,  and 
the  men  are,  with  few  exceptions,  entirely  exempt.  The  marks  are 
imprinted  in  a  broad  band  around  the  loins  and  thighs.  As  they  are 
almost  entirely  covered  by  the  liku  or  cincture,  and  as  the  colour  is 
hardly  perceptible  on  their  dusky  skins,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  object  of  the  custom.  The  tattooers  are  always  females,  who 
make  it  a  regular  profession  (lewa  vei-ygia),  and  are  paid  for  their 
labour. 

The  immolation  of  women  at  the  burial  of  a  chief  has  been  thought 
to  afford  an  evidence  of  connexion  between  these  islands  and  some 
Asiatic  nations.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  itself  is  sufficiently 
striking.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  custom  by  the  natives  is  con- 
nected with  their  belief  concerning  the  destiny  of  the  soul.  As  the 
disembodied  spirit  of  the  chief  is  supposed,  before  it  finally  descends 
to  the  Mbalu  or  hades,  to  dwell  for  a  time  in  the  thimbathimba,  which 
is  usually  some  district  or  island  near  his  original  home,  and  to  be 
there  engaged  in  occupations  similar  to  those  which  he  followed 
during  life,  the  natives  consider  that  the  wife,  in  accompanying  him 
to  this  residence,  is  merely  doing  her  duty  towards  her  companion, 
who,  without  her,  would  be  living  a  lonely  and  cheerless  existence. 
The  following  account  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  burial  of  a  chief  was 
received  from  Mr.  Cargill,  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  them  a 
few  months  before  our  arrival. 

When  a  dying  man  is  near  his  end,  his  friends  place  in  his  hands 
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a  whale's  tooth,  which  he  will  need  to  throw  at  a  tree  standing  in  the 
way  to  the  regions  of  the  dead;  and  they  believe  that  to  hit  this  tree 
is  an  omen  of  future  happiness.  As  soon  as  the  breath  is  departed, 
the  friends  and  attendants  of  the  deceased  fill  the  air  with  cries  and 
lamentations.  The  grave-diggers  are  sent  for  to  wash  the  body,  they 
being  the  only  persons  who  can  touch  it  without  being  subjected  to  a 
tamhu  for  several  months.  When  washed,  it  is  laid  out  on  a  couch 
of  mats  and  cloth,  and  carefully  wiped,  after  which  they  proceed  to 
dress  and  decorate  it  as  for  a  festival.  The  corpse  is  first  anointed 
with  oil,  and  then  the  upper  part,  including  the  face,  the  arms  down 
to  the  elbows,  the  neck  and  breast,  is  daubed  with  a  black  substance 
resembling  soot.  A  white  bandage  of  paper-cloth  is  wound  round 
the  head,  and  tied  on  the  temple  in  a  graceful  knot.  A  club  is  put  in 
the  hand  and  laid  across  the  breast,  that  he  may  appear  as  a  chief 
and  warrior  in  the  next  world. 

The  body  being  thus  equipped  and  laid  on  a  new  bier,  the  friends 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  different  tribes  or  clans  in  the 
town  assemble  around  it ;  each  tribe  presents  a  whale's  tooth,  and  the 
chief  or  spokesman,  holding  it  in  his  hand,  says: — "This  is  our 
offering  to  the  dead;  we  are  poor,  and  cannot  find  riches."  All  the 
persons  present  then  clap  their  hands,  and  the  king  or  a  chief  of  rank 
replies,  "  Ai  mumundui  ni  mate"  (the  end  of  death), — to  which  the 
people  respond,  "  Mana,  e  ndina  /"  (Amen  !  it  is  true  !) 

The  female  friends  then  approach  and  kiss  the  corpse ;  after  which 
any  one  of  his  wives  who  wishes  to  die  with  him  hastens  to  her 
brother  or  nearest  relative,  and  says, — "  I  desire  to  die,  that  I  may 
accompany  my  husband  to  the  land  of  spirits ;  love  me,  and  make 
haste  and  strangle  me,  that  I  may  overtake  him."  Her  friends 
applaud  her  resolution,  and  aid  her  to  adorn  her  person  to  the  best 
advantage.  She  is  then  seated  in  the  lap  of  a  woman,  while  another 
holds  her  head  and  stops  her  nostrils,  that  she  may  not  breathe 
through  them.  The  noose  is  then  put  round  her  neck,  and  four  or 
five  strong  men  pulling  at  each  end  of  the  cord,  her  struggles  are  soon 
over.  The  noose  is  then  tied  fast,  and  remains  so  until  the  friends  of 
her  husband  present  a  whale's  tooth  to  her  brother,  saying — "  This  is 
the  untying  of  the  cord  of  strangulation."  The  knot  is  then  slipped, 
and  the  cord  left  loose  around  her  neck. 

The  grave-diggers  now  commence  their  labour.  The  first  earth 
taken  up  is  called  "  sacred  earth,"  and  laid  on  one  side.  When  the 
grave  is  completed,  the  corpse  of  the  chief  is  laid  in  it,  with  the 
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bodies  of  two  of  his  wives,  one  on  each  side,  their  right  and  left 
hands  respectively  being  laid  upon  his  breast.  All  three  are  then 
wrapped  up  together  in  numerous  rolls  of  native  cloth,  and  the  grave 
is  filled  in  upon  them.  The  "  sacred  earth"  is  laid  upon  the  top,  and 
over  this  a  stone  (usually  a  small  block  of  basalt)  is  set  up  to  mark 
the  spot. 

The  custom  of  voluntary  suicide  on  the  part  of  the  old  men,  which 
is  among  their  most  extraordinary  usages,  is  also  connected  with  their 
superstitions  respecting  a  future  life.  They  believe  that  persons  enter 
upon  the  delights  of  their  elysium  with  the  same  faculties,  mental 
and  physical,  that  they  possess  at  the  hour  of  death,  in  short,  that  the 
spiritual  life  commences  where  the  corporeal  existence  terminates. 
With  these  views,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  desire  to  pass  through 
this  change  before  their  mental  and  bodily  powers  are  so  enfeebled  by 
age  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  capacity  for  enjoyment.  To  this  motive 
must  be  added  the  contempt  which  attaches  to  physical  weakness 
among  a  nation  of  warriors,  and  the  wrongs  and  insults  which  await 
those  who  are  no  longer  able  to  protect  themselves.  When,  therefore, 
a  man  finds  his  strength  declining  with  the  advance  of  age,  and  feels 
that  he  will  soon  be  unequal  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  life,  and 
to  partake  in  the  pleasures  of  that  which  is  to  come,  he  calls  together 
his  relations,  and  tells  them  that  he  is  now  worn  out  and  useless,  that 
he  sees  they  are  all  ashamed  of  him,  and  that  he  has  determined  to 
be  buried.  Thereupon  they  hold  a  consultation,  and  if  they  think 
proper  to  comply  with  his  request,  they  fix  a  time  for  the  ceremony, 
which  is  always  preceded  by  a  farewell  feast  (mburua). 

When  the  day  arrives,  he  attends  the  banquet,  and  then  walks  to 
the  spot  where  he  desires  to  be  buried,  and  marks  out  his  grave. 
When  they  are  digging  it,  he  paints  himself,  puts  on  a  clean  girdle 
and  turban,  and  when  it  is  ready,  is  assisted  by  the  workmen  into  his 
last  resting-place.  His  wife,  if  he  has  one,  is  strangled  and  buried 
beside  him.  His  friends  and  relatives  then  raise  loud  lamentations, 
weeping  and  cutting  themselves  as  at  a  funeral,  and  all  go  to  him  in 
succession  to  give  him  a  last  kiss.  He  is  then  covered  up  with  rolls 
of  cloth,  which  are  laid  loosely  over  his  face,  so  that  he  may  not  be 
immediately  smothered.  Then  they  throw  in  the  earth,  which  they 
stamp  down  every  where,  except  over  his  head.  He  is  not  buried  so 
deep  but  that  they  can  sometimes  hear  him  speak,  although  they 
cannot  distinguish  the  words.  They  then  retire,  and  are  tambu  for 
some  time,  as  usual  after  a  burial.     The  following  night,  his  son  goes 
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privately  to  the  grave  and  lays  on  it  a  piece  of  kava-root,  which  is 
called  the  vei-tata,  or  farewell. 

This  it  should  be  observed,  is  not  the  only  occasion  when  the 
nativesresort  to  suicide.  Spite  in  the  men,  and  disappointed  love  in 
the  women,  frequently  excite  them  to  destroy  their  lives.  A  precipi- 
tous rock  near  the  town  of  Levuka,  on  Ovolau,  had  the  same  reputa- 
tion with  the  famed  steep  of  Leucadia,  as  a  last  resource  of  despairing 
lovers.  The  love  of  life  seems  to  be  weaker  than  common  in  the 
minds  of  these  islanders.  A  slight  disgust,— a  momentary  offence 
taken  at  the  conduct  of  another  person, — often  suffice  to  make  them 
weary  of  existence.  "It  is  easier  to  die  than  to  bear  this,"  is  an 
expression  frequently  heard,  and  not  seldom  followed  by  the  threat- 
ened act. 

Another  singular  custom  which  we  find  in  these  islands,  is  that  of 
cutting  off  one  of  their  fingers,  either  as  a  token  of  mourning  at  the 
loss  of  a  friend,  or  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  a  superior.  In  the  former 
case,  the  mutilation  is  in  general  less  an  evidence  of  grief  than  of 
covetousness ;  every  one  who  thus  maims  himself  expects  to  receive, 
in  return,  from  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  a  considerable  present, 
which  is  called  vakamamatha  ni  ndra, — the  drying  of  blood.  For 
this  reason,  parents  frequently  cut  off  the  little  fingers  of  their 
children,  much  against  the  wrill  of  the  latter. 

When  a  chief  is  offended  with  any  among  his  subjects,  and 
threatens  them  with  punishment,  they  sometimes,  if  he  proves  inex- 
orable to  their  prayers,  have  recourse  to  the  singular  expedient  of 
cutting  off  their  little  fingers  (and  sometimes  the  third),  which  they 
stick  all  together  in  the  cleft  of  a  bamboo,  and  present  it  to  him. 
This  extraordinary  offering  usually  has  the  desired  effect. 

The  ceremonies  at  the  birth  of  a  child  have  little  that  is  remarkable, 
though  they  partake  of  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  most  of 
their  customs.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  a  quantity  of  provisions 
is  cooked  and  distributed  among  the  friends  of  the  family.  At  the 
end  of  four  days  the  friends  come  to  kiss  the  child,  and  a  feast  (called 
ralcambongwa)  is  made  for  them  by  the  parents.  At  the  end  of  ten 
days,  another  feast  {vakambongitini)  is  made,  and  the  matter  is  over. 
The  child  is  named  immediately  after  birth,  either  by  the  father,  or 
by  the  priest.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  mother  becomes  disgusted  with 
it,  and  strangles  it,— saying  that  it  is  a  luveniale  (outcast). 

Names,  which  are  always  significative,  are  frequently  changed,  and 
an  individual  sometimes  has  several  in  the  course  of  his  life.     With 
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the  chiefs,  these  new  names  answer  for  so  many  titles  of  nobility. 
Tanoa  (kava-bow\)  was  the  original  name  of  the  present  king  of 
Mbau.  He  afterwards  acquired  that  of  Ndrendre-ni-ale,  literally,  diffi- 
cult to  throw  away, — which  was  explained  from  the  fact  that  in  one 
of  his  warlike  expeditions  he  slew  so  many  of  his  enemies  that  his 
people  had  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  dead  bodies.  His  third 
name  was  obtained  in  an  attack  upon  Verata,  in  which  he  destroyed 
many  of  their  canoes  by  lire,  and  was  thenceforward  known  as  Viso- 
wangga,  or  canoe-burner.  A  chief  or  landholder  frequently  receives 
his  title  from  the  name  of  his  house,  as  noble  families  in  Europe  are 
named  from  their  estates.  Thus  a  chief  of  Mbau,  whose  proper  ap- 
pellation was  Veikoso,  having  had  a  house  called  Nggara-ni-Jculi  (lite- 
rally, dog's  cave),  was  usually  spoken  of  under  the  respectable  title  of 
Ko-mai-na-nggara-ni-kuli, — He  of  the  dog's  cave. 

The  taking  of  a  certain  fish  or  sea-slug,  is  attended  with  some  sin- 
gular rites,  and  is  important  as  connected  with  the  diversions  of  the 
year,  not  only  in  this  group,  but  also  in  some  of  the  Polynesian 
islands.  This  animal,  which  is  called  mbaloh,  is  described  as  some- 
what resembling  in  shape  a  large  centipede,  being  about  three  inches 
long,  with  a  soft  and  gelatinous  body,  and  innumerable  legs.  It  is 
taken  only  on  a  single  day  in  the  year,  usually  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  when  it  makes  its  appearance,  at  a  certain  period  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  moon,  and  at  the  time  of  "  young  flood"  in  the 
morning.  The  fish  come  out  in  dense  swarms  from  holes  in  the 
coral,  and  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  A  bushel  or  more 
are  sometimes  caught  from  a  single  hole,  by  scooping  them  up  as  they 
ascend.  As  they  will  keep  but  a  few  days,  they  must  be  eaten  with- 
out delay,  and  the  day  of  their  appearance  is  the  commencement  of  a 
general  feast  at  those  places  where  they  are  taken.  For  four  days  no 
warfare  is  carried  on,  and  a  tambu  is  laid  to  prevent  noise  or  distur- 
bance of  any  kind.  No  labour  must  be  done,  and  no  person  must  be 
seen  outside  of  his  house.  In  Ovolau,  the  ceremony  begins  as  soon 
as  the  mbaldb  is  brought  in,  by  a  matanivanua  ascending  a  tree,  and 
invoking  the  halm  ni  langi  (spirit  of  the  skies)  to  be  favourable  to 
them  throughout  the  year,— grant  them  fine  weather,  fair  winds,  &c, 

ending  his  prayer  with  the  words  sa  oti !  sa  oti !  sa  oti  !  (it  is 

finished.)  Thereupon  a  tremendous  clatter,  with  drumming  and 
shouting,  is  raised  by  all  the  people  inside  of  the  houses  for  about  half 
an  hour,  and  then  a  dead  quiet  ensues  for  four  days,  during  which 
they  are  feasting  on  the  mbaldlo.     If  in  any  dwelling  a  noise  is  made, 
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as  by  a  child  crying,  a  forfeit  (ori)  is  immediately  exacted  by  the 
chief,— usually  some  article  of  food  to  be  eaten  at  the  council-house. 

Besides  the  appearance  of  the  rahaloh,  the  natives  have  few  means 
of  determining  with  exactness  the  progress  of  time.  Indeed,  they 
pay  little  attention  to  this,  and  we  were  unable  to  obtain  from  several 
to  whom  we  applied,  the  names  of  the  months  in  their  regular  series. 
The  following  are  those  which  are  given  by  the  missionaries  as  in 
use  at  Lakemba,  but  several  of  them  are  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
the  group. 

.     (se-ni-ngasau,  flower  of  the  reed.) 


Stsc-tri-ngasdu-lailai, 
Sisc-tii-ngasdu-levu, 
Vida  i  -  mhota  mbota, 
V'u/ai-kclikcli, 
Vulai-tcercwere,    . 
Kaita/calangdre,  . 
Ka  w<  i  uakd  -lailai, 
Kawawaka-levU)  . 
Mhilolo-lailai, 
Mbalolo-lcvu,    .     . 
Nufiga-lailai, 
Nunga-levu,    .     . 


February, 

March. 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December, 

January. 


(mhota,  to  share  out,  distribute.) 

(keli,  to  dig.) 

(ivere,  to  till  the  ground.) 


(Nimga,  a  kind  offish.) 


The  Feejeeans  know  nothing  of  astronomy,  and  have  not  even 
names  for  the  most  important  constellations.  They  call  the  morning 
and  evening  stars  vola-singa  and  vola-tnbongi,  literally,  marking-day, 
and  marking-night ;  but  they  do  not  distinguish  between  the  planets 
and  the  fixed  stars.  Their  ignorance  on  this  subject  is  probably  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  they  never  undertake  voyages  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  group.  Though  good  sailors,  they  are  bad  navigators, 
m  the  technical  sense  of  the  term.  In  this  respect  they  are  far  sur- 
passed by  the  Polynesians,  though  the  latter  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Tongans,  who  have  learned  the  art  from  the  Feejeeans)  are  inferior 
to  them  in  the  construction  and  size  of  their  canoes. 

These  natives  are  somewhat  remarkable  for  their  industry.  The 
desire  for  the  acquisition  of  property  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  trait 
in  their  character,  induces  them  to  give  more  attention  to  the  means 
by  which  this  may  be  accomplished  than  is  usual  among  the  careless 
and  light-hearted  Polynesians.  They  also  pay  much  attention  to 
cleanliness,  being  accustomed  to  bathe  frequently,  and  rub  their 
bodies  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  a  practice  which  has  a  beneficial  effect,  in 
that  climate,  by  checking  the  perspiration  which  would  otherwise  be 
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excessive  and  debilitating.     The  following  order  of  daily  avocations 
is  pretty  regularly  observed. 

When  they  rise  in  the  morning,  which  is  commonly  before  the  sun, 
the  men  first  repair  to  the  mbure  (town-house  or  temple)  to  drink 
kava.  They  either  wash  themselves  all  over,  or  at  least  rinse  their 
mouths,  before  they  join  in  the  drinking.  They  then  go  to  their 
plantations  of  yams  and  taro,  or  to  any  other  work  in  which  they  may 
be  engaged,  and  remain  there  until  the  sun  becomes  too  hot  for  com- 
fort, when  they  return  home  and  take  their  first  meal,  called  katalau  ; 
this  is  usually  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  During  the  heat  of  the  day 
they  lounge  about,  doing  light  jobs,  talking  or  sleeping.  Towards 
night,  if  they  feel  industrious,  they  return  to  their  plantations.  Other- 
wise they  dress  in  a  clean  girdle,  wash  and  oil  themselves,  powder 
their  hair  with  ashes,  and  stroll  about  the  village,  chatting  with  their 
friends  until  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  which  is  the  usual  time  of 
retiring. 

Sometimes  in  the  afternoon  they  repair  to  the  rara  ni  melee,  public 
place  for  dancing, — and  join  in  a  dance  ;  or  to  the  rara  ni  tingga, — 
place  of  games, — which  is  an  oblong  level  space,  two  hundred  yards 
long  by  ten  wide,  where  they  play  at  the  game  called  tingga, — some- 
thing between  quoits  and  cricket.  It  is  played  by  two  parties,  one 
against  the  other.  The  implement  used  is  a  stiff  reed,  between  three 
and  four  feet  long,  having  on  its  head  a  heavy  knob  of  iron- wood. 
This  is  darted  head  foremost,  from  one  end  of  the  rara  towards  the 
other,  the  object  being  to  throw  it  to  the  greatest  possible  distance. 
It  is  not  sent  all  the  way  through  the  air,  but  slides  and  bounds  along 
the  ground.  The  game  is  a  very  exciting  one.  Several  towns  some- 
times engage  in  it  at  once,  the  vanquished  of  one  day  being  bound  to 
find  provisions  for  the  next.  The  passions  of  the  combatants  are 
sometimes  wrought  up  so  highly  that  quarrels  and  bloodshed  ensue. 
A  good  player,  (ndau-tingga,)  enjoys  almost  as  much  estimation 
throughout  the  islands  as  a  great  warrior. 
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This  "  region  of  small  islands,"  as  it  is  very  appropriately  desig- 
nated, extends  between  the  meridians  of  132°  E.  and  178°  W.,  and 
between  the  parallels  of  21°  N.  and  5°  S.  The  greatest  number  lie 
in  a  range  between  the  parallels  of  5°  and  10°  N.,  scattered  as  con- 
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fusedly  along  the  ocean  as  seed  strown  in  a  furrow.  There  are  about 
a  hundred  groups,  if  this  name  may  be  applied  to  the  coral  rings,  or 
lagoon  islands,  which  consist  of  numerous  small  patches  of  rock,  dis- 
I  in  a  circular  or  oval  form  and  connected  by  reefs.  Of  all  the 
groups,  only  six  belong  to  the  class  of  high  islands,  and  these  are  all 
surrounded  by  extensive  reefs.  They  are  the  Pelew  Islands,  the 
Ladrones,  Yap,  Hogoleu,  Banabe,  and  Ualau.  These,  though  among 
the  smallest  of  their  class  in  the  Pacific,  are  important  when  com- 
pared with  the  coral  clusters,  all  of  which  put  together  would  not 
probably  give  three  hundred  square  miles  of  dry  land.  If,  however, 
the  reefs  and  lagoons,  from  which  the  natives  derive  a  great  part  of 
their  subsistence,  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  estimate  will  be 
greatly  enlarged. 

The  information  which  we  possess  concerning  most  of  these 
islands  is  principally  derived  from  the  works  of  former  voyagers,  par- 
ticularly Duperrey,  D'Urville,  Kotzebue,  and  Liitke,  and  we  shall 
therefore  enter  into  no  further  particulars  respecting  them  than  will 
be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  account  which  we  have  to  give,  from 
other  sources,  of  a  few  of  the  groups.  For  this  purpose  the  situation 
of  the  whole  archipelago  must  be  particularly  noted.  It  approaches 
within  twenty  degrees  of  Japan  and  Loo  Choo  on  the  north,  within 
live  degrees  of  the  Philippines  on  the  west,  has  New  Guinea  and  the 
other  Melanesian  islands  at  the  same  distance  on  the  south,  and  the 
Polynesians  about  as  far  off  to  the  southeast.  It  happens,  moreover, 
that  winds  are  common  over  this  region  from  all  these  points.  The 
southeast  trades  blow  from  the  Navigators  to  the  Kingsmill  Islands, 
and  extend  far  north  of  the  equator.  In  the  winter  the  northwest 
monsoon  comes  down  from  the  China  Sea,  frequently  shifting  round 
to  the  southwest,  in  which  direction  the  most  violent  hurricanes  occur. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  large  fir-trees,  sometimes  with  their  branches 
and  leaves  adhering,  are  driven  from  some  northern  region  to  the 
Kingsmill  Islands, — the  southernmost  of  Micronesia, — while  the 
southwest  storms  bring  bamboos  in  like  manner  from  a  tropical  clime 
to  the  same  place. 

These  observations  are  important  for  their  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  probable  source  or  sources  of  the  population  of  these  islands. 
The  subject  is  one  which  neither  our  space  nor  our  materials  will 
admit  of  our  discussing  in  full,  and  it  remains  for  some  future  inquirer 
to  trace  out,  by  a  comparison  of  language,  physical  traits,  customs, 
and  traditions,  the  origin  and  migrations  of  the  Micronesian  tribes. 
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That  this  may  be  done,  judging  by  what  little  we  have  been  able  to 
effect  for  two  or  three  of  the  islands,  we  entertain  no  doubt.  And  it 
is  certain  that  few  more  important  fields  now  remain  open  for  ethno- 
graphical research. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  the  numerous  colonies  which  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Great  Britain  as  being  one  people,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  issued  from  a  single  source ;  and  in  this  sense  we  may  apply  the 
term  to  the  tribes  of  Polynesia.  We  also  speak  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Roman  empire — at  least  after  two  or  three  centuries  of  conquest — 
as  forming  one  people,  inasmuch  as  the  various  nations  and  tribes  to 
which  they  belonged  had  been  cemented  and  fused  together,  by  the 
general  ascendency  and  intermixture  of  one  dominant  race, — and  in 
this  sense  alone  the  term  is  applicable  to  the  natives  of  the  Microne- 
sian  islands.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  no  general  description  can 
be  given  of  the  latter,  which  shall  be  every  where  equally  correct,  and 
which  will  not  require  many  allowances  and  exceptions. 

The  Micronesians,  as  a  people,  do  not  differ  greatly  in  complexion 
from  their  neighbours  of  Polynesia.  Their  colour  varies  from  a  light 
yellow,  in  some  of  the  groups,  particularly  the  western,  to  a  reddish 
brown,  which  we  find  more  common  in  the  east  and  southeast.  The 
features  are  usually  high  and  bold, — the  nose  straight  or  aquiline,  the 
cheek-bones  projecting,  the  chin  rounded  and  prominent.  The  nose 
is  commonly  widened  at  the  lower  part,  as  in  the  Polynesian  race,  but 
this  is  not  a  universal  trait.  The  hair,  which  is  black,  is  in  some 
straight,  in  others  curly.  The  beard  is  usually  scanty,  though  among 
the  darker  tribes  it  is  more  abundant,  and  these  have  often  whiskers 
and  mustachios.  In  stature,  the  natives  more  often  fall  below  than 
exceed  the  middle  height,  and  they  are  naturally  slender.  That 
which  especially  characterizes  this  people,  is  the  great  elevation  of 
the  forehead,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  head,  as  compared  with  its 
breadth.  This  was  general  in  those  whom  we  saw,  and  is  apparent 
in  nearly  all  the  portraits  of  natives  which  have  been  given  by  diffe- 
rent voyagers. 

In  character,  the  Micronesians — at  least  those  of  them  who  belong 
to  the  lighter  coloured  tribes — will  compare  advantageously  with  any 
other  people,  whether  savage  or  civilized.  Their  most  pleasing,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  their  most  striking  trait,  is  a  certain  natural  kindli- 
ness and  goodness  of  heart,  to  which  all  their  visiters,  of  every 
country  and  character,  bear  the  same  testimony.  Wilson  at  the 
Pelew  Islands,   Kotzebue   at  Radack,  Duperrey  and  D'Urville    at 
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Ualati,  Liitke  and  Martens  at  all  the  western  islands,  O'Connell  and 
every  other  visiter  at  Banabe,  Paulding  at  the  Mulgrave  Group,  and 
our  Expedition  at  Makin,  have  had  occasion  to  remark  the  sweetness 
of  temper  and  the  absence  of  any  harsh  and  violent  feelings,  which 
characterize  the  inhabitants.  This  is  especially  deserving  of  note, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  quality  more  rare,  or  about  the  existence  of 
which  scepticism  is  more  justifiable,  than  that  of  real  benevolence 
among  savages.  In  this  case,  however,  the  strong  and  decided 
testimony  of°so  many  witnesses  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  natives 
of  the  Caroline  Islands  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  kind,  amiable,  and 

gentle  race. 

There  are,  however,  as  before  remarked,  some  exceptions  to  be 
made  in  any  general  description  of  this  people.  This  kindness  of 
heart  is  less  apparent  in  the  natives  of  those  small  isolated  coral 
islands,  where  the  supply  of  food  is  scanty,  and  where  the  frequent 
pressure  of  actual  want  sometimes  produces  in  the  people  a  hard  and 
unfeeling  disposition.  Those  tribes,  too,  among  whom  a  partial 
intermixture  of  the  Melanesian  race  shows  itself  in  the  features  and 
complexion,  will  also  be  found  to  partake,  more  or  less,  of  the  ferocity 
natural  to  that  race. 

They  are  also,  Like  the  Polynesians,  a  social  and  an  enterprising 
people.  A  constant  communication  is  kept  up  among  the  various 
groups  and  islands.  They  are  excellent  navigators,  governing  their 
courses  by  the  stars  with  great  accuracy. 

As  might  be  expected,  wars  are  by  no  means  frequent  among 
them.  Liitke  informs  us  that  on  Ualau,  and  all  the  coral  islands  to 
the  west  of  it,  a  constant  peace  prevails.  On  some  of  the  high 
islands,  where  the  population  is  divided  into  several  tribes,  wars 
occasionally  occur.  They  are,  however,  seldom  very  destructive, 
and  in  all  cases  it  is  esteemed  necessary  for  a  party  which  is  about 
to  attack  another,  to  send  word,  by  a  herald,  of  their  intention,  in 
order  that  their  opponents  may  be  prepared  to  meet  them.  This,  we 
are  assured,  is  the  case  in  Banabe,  Hogoleu,  and  the  Pelew  Islands. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  parental  affection  is  strongly  developed 
in  these  natives  or  not.  Some  circumstances,  which  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  would  lead  to  an  unfavourable  conclusion.  But  what  is 
especially  remarkable  is  the  unusual  consideration  which  is  awarded 
to  the  female  sex.  The  women,  in  all  the  groups,  do  comparatively 
little  labour,  and  that  only  of  the  lightest  kind.  Ill  treatment  of  a 
wife  by  her  husband  is  almost  unknown, — partly  from  their  naturally 
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good  disposition,  but  chiefly  because  he  would  be  certain  to  receive  a 
severe  punishment  either  from  her  relatives,  or  from  the  other  women 
of  the  neighbourhood.  This  fact  is  curious  enough,  and  it  appears  to 
be  universal.  By  all  accounts,  this  sex,  in  the  Caroline  Islands, 
enjoys  a  perfect  equality  in  public  estimation  with  the  other. 

They  are  far  from  being  a  licentious  people.  The  modest  deport- 
ment of  the  women,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie,  have 
been  remarked  by  all  voyagers,  who  have  contrasted  it  with  the 
contrary  trait,  so  conspicuous  in  the  natives  of  Polynesia. 

Their  respect  for  rank  is  remarkable,  and  the  more  so  as  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  founded  upon  any  superstitious  observance,  like  that  of 
the  tabu.  Not  only  do  the  chiefs  enjoy  an  unquestioned  supremacy, 
but  the  distinctions  between  the  different  classes  of  population,  of 
which  there  are  usually  two  or  more,  is  maintained  with  a  rigidness 
which  reminds  one  of  the  institution  of  caste. 

They  seem  to  be  an  honest  people.  Among  themselves,  they  are 
said  to  be  decidedly  so.  They  sometimes,  however,  steal  from  vessels, 
in  which  case,  it  would  appear  that  the  greatness  of  the  tempta- 
tion overcomes  their  better  feelings.  Their  word,  it  is  said,  may 
generally  be  relied  upon. 

They  are  very  intelligent.  The  same  observation  has  been  made 
concerning  the  natives  of  Polynesia,  but  a  distinction  is  observable 
between  the  two  in  this  respect.  The  latter  are  quick  in  their  per- 
ceptions, ingenious,  and  prompt  in  acquiring  a  new  art.  The  Caro- 
line islanders,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  considerate  and  reflecting 
people,  acute  in  reasoning,  and  desirous  of  understanding  the  meaning 
of  any  novel  appearance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  character  here  given  is  little  more  than  a 
catalogue  of  good  qualities.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  an  exact 
statement  of  the  impressions  derived  from  personal  observation,  as 
well  as  from  the  accounts  of  others.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  natives  are  a  finely  endowed  race,  in  whom  the  moral  feelings 
and  the  intellect  generally  predominate  over  the  more  violent  pas- 
sions. That  there  are  occasional  exceptions,  has  been  before  re- 
marked, and  some  of  them  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

The  difference  of  character  in  the  three  Oceanic  races  is  most 
clearly  displayed  in  the  reception  which  they  have  given  to  their 
earliest  civilized  visitors.  With  the  black  tribes,  a  strong  disposition 
has  generally  been  evinced  to  get  rid  of  the  strangers  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  avoid  communication  with  them.     The  Polynesian 
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islanders,  on  the  other  hand,  have  almost  always  received  them  with 
a  clamorous  welcome  and  apparent  friendship,  and  then  made  an 
attempt  to  get  possession,  by  force  or  fraud,  of  their  vessel,  or  some  of 
their  property.  While  the  natives  of  Micronesia,  though  sometimes 
shy  at  first,  have  seldom  failed,  in  the  end,  to  establish  and  maintain 
an  intercourse  of  uninterrupted  friendship  and  mutual  confidence. 
The  only  exceptions,  and  those  not  numerous,  have  been  in  the  cases 
before  noticed,  where  hardship  and  want,  or  an  intermixture  of  foreign 
blood,  have  deteriorated  their  character. 

In  treating  of  the  Polynesians,  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  that 
they  had  probably  attained,  before  their  discovery,  to  as  high  a  grade 
of  civilization  as  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  would 
permit.     The  same  remark  may  be  made  concerning  the  natives  of 
Micronesia,  but  with  this  difference,  that  while  the  former  appear  to 
have  risen  from  a  lower  condition  to  their  present  state,  the  latter 
seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  descended  from  a  higher  grade  which 
had  been  attained  in  some  more  favourable  situation.     As  this  view 
(which  is  that  of  Lessou,  and,  in  part,  of  Liitke,)  is  somewhat  im- 
portant, it  is  proper  to  state  the  considerations  on  which  it  is  founded. 
1.  Although  the  Caroline  islanders  are  not  more  ingenious  or  more 
enterprising  than  the  Polynesians,  and  although,  on  the  whole,  they 
seem  to  enjoy  no  more  of  the  comforts  of  life,  yet  in  many  of  the  arts, 
and  what  may  be  termed  sciences,  they  are  decidedly  superior.  Those 
relating  to  navigation  deserve  particular  notice.     The  latter  of  the 
two  races,  in  their  voyages,  are  usually  guided  by  the  winds,  and  pay 
little  attention  to  the  heavenly  bodies.     The  Micronesians,  on  the 
other  hand,  sail  altogether  by  the  stars,  with  which  they  are  well 
accmainted.  They  divide  the  horizon  into  twenty-eight  points,  instead 
of  the  thirty-two  of  our  compasses,  giving  to  each  a  name.     The  Po- 
lynesians, on  the  contrary,  have  no  special  names  even  for  the  four 
cardinal  points.     East  and  west  they  express  by  phrases  signifying 
sunrise  and  sunset;  north  and  south  usually  by  the  names  for  certain 
winds,  or  by  the  words  right  hand  and  left.     But  even  these  expres- 
sions are  rarely  used.     The  canoes  of  the  Caroline  islanders  are  made 
to  sail  with  either  end  foremost,  resembling  in  that  respect,  those 
which  are  in  use  at  the  Feejee  Islands,  and  which  the  natives  of 
Tonga  have  borrowed  from  thence.     Whether  this  model  belongs 
properly  to  the  black  race  or  the  Micronesian  is  uncertain ;  but  from 
its  universality  among  the  latter,  we  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  it 
to  them.     Those  who  inhabit  the  hio-h  islands  have  also  the  art  of 
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coating  the  outside  of  their  canoes  with  a  shining  varnish.  They 
make,  besides,  by  burning  the  coral  rock,  a  fine  lime,  which  is  mixed 
with  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  used  to  whitewash  the  inside  of  their  canoes 
and  render  them  water-tight.  Neither  of  these  arts  is  known  to  the 
Polynesians. 

2.  Some  of  their  manufactures  evince  a  skill  which  seems  to  be  the 
offspring  of  civilization.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  their 
cinctures,  or  sashes,  which  are  made  of  the  fibrous  filaments  of  the 
banana  plant.  They  are  not  braided  by  hand,  like  the  fine  mats  of 
Polynesia,  but  woven  in  a  simple  loom.  The  shuttle  resembles  very 
closely  in  appearance,  as  in  use,  that  of  our  weavers.  These  sashes 
have  attracted  much  notice  and  admiration  from  foreigners,  for  the 
elegance  of  their  texture,  and  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  the  colours 
which  are  inwoven.  Another  of  their  ornaments  deserves  notice,  not 
so  much  for  any  skill  displayed  in  its  manufacture,  as  because  it 
seems  to  be  universal  among  the  islanders  of  Micronesia  and  peculiar 
to  them.  It  consists  of  a  string  of  alternate  wooden  and  shell  beads, 
if  this  term  may  be  applied  to  them.  The  "  beads"  are  in  the  shape 
of  a  sixpence  with  a  hole  through  its  centre,  or  more  nearly  like  the 
"  button-moulds"  of  our  dress-makers.  They  are  made  of  fragments 
of  cocoanut-shell  and  sea-shells,  which  are  broken  or  cut  nearly  to  the 
required  shape,  and  then  filed  down  together  till  they  are  smooth, 
even,  and  exactly  of  equal  size.  Those  of  sea-shell  are  white,  and 
those  of  cocoa-nut  black.  They  are  strung  alternately  upon  a  small 
cord,  and  appear  like  a  round  flexible  stick,  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
marked  with  alternate  white  and  black  rings.  They  are  worn,  not 
round  the  neck,  but  round  the  waist,  and  only  by  the  men.* 

*  Since  this  was  written,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  passage  in  Chamisso's 
volume,  appended  to  Kotzebue's  voyage  round  the  world,  from  which  the  origin,  and 
probably  the  real  nature,  of  this  supposed  ornament  may  be  inferred.  In  speaking  of 
the  natives  of  the  Ladrone  Islands,  he  remarks: — "We  have  discovered  among  their 
antiquities  something  which  seems  to  show  a  great  advance  made  in  civilization  beyond 
any  of  the  other  islanders  of  the  great  ocean.  We  speak  of  the  invention  of  money.  .  .  . 
Disks  of  tortoise-shell,  of  the  shape  of  button-moulds,  but  thin  as  paper,  and  made  ex- 
tremely smooth  by  rubbing,  are  strung  close  together  on  a  thick  cord  of  cocoa-nut  sinnet. 
The  whole  forms  a  flexible  cylinder  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  and  several  feet  in 
length.  These  disks  were  in  circulation  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  only  a  few  of 
the  chiefs  had  the  right  to  make  and  issue  them."— Chamissoh  Werke,  Leipzig,  1836, 
vol.  ii.  p.  142.  This  "  money"  is  evidently  the  same  with  the  "  beads"  of  the  Kings- 
mill  Islanders,  except  that  the  latter  use  other  shells  instead  of  that  of  the  tortoise.  From 
various  slight  circumstances  which  are  now  called  to  mind,  it  seems  likely  that  these 
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3  The  Caroline  islanders  tattoo  themselves  not  out  of  motives  of 
decency,  nor  altogether  for  ornament,  but  as  a  means  of  distinguish* 
m-  their  families  and  clans,  and  of  retaining  the  memory  of  persons, 
objects,  and  events.  Lutke  found  on  one  of  the  coral  islands  a  man 
who  had  marks  tattooed  upon  him  to  represent  all  the  islands  of  the 
archipelago.  At  Banabe,  the  wife  has  tattooed  upon  her  the  marks 
standing  for  the  names  of  her  husband's  ancestors.  The  natives  of 
this  group,  looking  over  an  English  book,  took  it  to  be  the  white 
man's  tattoo,  but  could  not  understand  the  object  of  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  characters,  saying  that  it  was  useless .* 

4,  While  the  system  of  government  in  most  of  the  Polynesian 
groups  is  of  a  very  simple  character,  that  of  the  Caroline  islanders  is, 
on  the  contrary,  unusually  complex.  Not  only  is  the  whole  popula- 
tion, in  many  of  the  islands,  divided  into  distinct  classes,  which  never 

natives  did  actually  employ  the  tenik&d&rtidarch  as  they  termed  them,  for  a  medium  of 
trade ;  they  brought  them  off  in  great  quantities,  some  individuals  having  many  fathoms 
tied  around  the  waist,  and  no  article  of  traffic  besides.  It  is  noted  in  my  journal,  that  on 
the  iirst  day  at  Taputeouca,  before  we  landed,  more  than  half  a  bushel  of  the  beads  were 
obtained.  On  inquiring  of  others  who  were  more  engaged  than  myself  in  bartering  with 
the  natives,  I  find  that  their  recollections  accord  with  my  own.  They  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  opinion  above  expressed  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  articles  in  question 
is  correct,  ;md  that  we  were  mistaken  at  the  time  in  supposing  them  to  be  merely  orna- 
ments,— though  they  may  have  been  worn  as  such,  as  some  of  the  South  American 
soldiers  have  their  accoutrements  covered  with  silver  coins.  As  the  materials  of  which 
the  disks  are  made  are  very  common,  the  value  must  arise  from  the  labour  necessary  to 
rut  and  polish  them  to  their  proper  shape,  which,  for  the  number  contained  in  a  string, 
must  he  very  great. 

Hut  the  inferences  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  general  diffusion  of  this  species  of 
circulating  medium  among  the  Caroline  islanders,  are  very  important.  The  most 
common  Chinese  coins,  as  is  well  known,  have  a  hole  through  the  centre,  are  strung 
upon  strings,  and  disposed  of  by  lengths.  In  Beechey's  "  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,"  p.  393, 
(Am.  edit.,)  speaking  of  the  assertion  that  the  people  of  Loo  Choo  have  no  money,  he 
says,  "Our  meeting  with  this  peasant,  however,  disclosed  the  truth,  as  he  had  a  string  of 
cash  (small  Chinese  money)  suspended  to  his  girdle,  in  the  manner  adopted  by  the 
Chinese,"  In  a  note  he  adds,  "These  coins,  being  of  small  value,  are  strung  together 
in  hundreds,  and  have  a  knot  at  each  end,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  count  them."  I 
am  disposed  to  consider  this  fact  as  one  of  the  most  important  evidences  that  the  Micro- 
nesinus,  or  at  least  the  dominant  class  among  them,  derive  their  origin  from  Eastern 
Asia,  and  from  a  civilized  people.  It  has  been  thought  best  to  let  the  remarks  in  the 
text  stand  as  first  written,  in  order  to  show  the  importance  which  the  universal  preva- 
lence and  peculiar  character  of  the  supposed  ornament  led  us  to  attach  to  it  when  its 
probable  origin  and  nature  were  unsuspected. 

*  OTonncirs  Narrative,  p.  163. 
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intermarry,  but  the  rank  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  succession  to  authority, 
are  regulated  according  to  a  very  intricate  system,  which  has  evi- 
dently been  the  result  of  design  and  study.  Of  this  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  give  some  examples. 

5.  The  religion  of  the  Micronesians  carries  us  at  once  to  Eastern 
Asia.  It  is  the  worship  of  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors.  They  are 
called  at  the  Ladrones,  aniti,  at  the  Kingsmills,  anti,  at  the  Mul- 
graves,  anit  and  anis,  at  Banabe,  hani  or  ani,  at  Falalou,  hano,  &c. 
Probably  the  yaris  of  Lord  North's  Island,  signifying  divinity,  is  the 
same  word,  as  the  change  of  n  to  r  is  universal  in  these  dialects. 
They  have  neither  temples,  images,  nor  sacrifices.  Their  worship 
consists  merely  in  praying  and  performing  certain  ceremonies,— 
among  others  the  offering  of  a  portion  of  their  food  to  the  spirits.  It 
does  not  appear  that  a  real  tabu-system  exists  on  any  of  the  groups. 
Voyagers  have  found  words  signifying  sacred  or  forbidden,  which 
they  have  assimilated  with  the  Polynesian  tabu,  but  they  give  us  no 
hint  of  a  code  of  laws  and  social  regulations  deriving  their  validity 
from  a  religious  sanction.  There  is  certainly  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
the  Kingsmill  Group. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  the  semi-civilization  of 
the  Polynesians  has  been  attained  by  bringing  to  perfection  the  rude 
arts  and  institutions  natural  to  the  savage  state;  while  that  of  the 
Micronesians  has  resulted  from  simplifying,  and  adapting  to  more 
restricted  circumstances,  the  inventions  and  usages  of  civilization. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  single  groups  and  islands, 
concerning  whose  inhabitants  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  some 
information. 

TOBI,    OR    LORD    NORTH'S    ISLAND. 

This  island,  which  forms  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Micro- 
nesian  range,  is  situated  in  about  latitude  3°  2'  N.,  and  longitude 
131°  4'  E.  It  is  a  small,  low  islet,  about  three  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, with  a  population  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  souls. 
Our  information  concerning  it  is  derived  from  an  American,  by  name 
Horace  Holden,  who,  with  eleven  companions,  after  suffering  ship- 
wreck, reached  the  island  in  a  boat,  and  was  taken  captive  by  the 
natives.  He  was  detained  by  them  two  years,  from  December  6, 
1832,  to  November  27,  1834,  when  he  made  his  escape  and  returned 
to  America,  where  he  published,  in  a  small  volume,  an  interesting 
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narrative  of  his  adventures  and  sufferings,  with  a  description  of  the 
island  and  its  inhabitants.  Appended  to  the  book  is  a  vocabulary  of 
the  language,  drawn  up  with  care  by  the  Hon.  John  Pickering  of 
Boston,  whose  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  correctness. 

I  met  Mr.  Holden  at  Boston,  two  years  after  his  return,  and  in 
several  conversations  with  him  obtained  some  information  on  points 
not  noticed  in  his  published  narrative,  together  with  an  addition  to 
the  vocabulary  of  a  number  of  words  which  he  was  able,  from  time  to 
time,  to  call  to  mind.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  a  brief 
account  of  the  natives  of  this  island  would  not  be  out  of  place  here, 
more  especially  as  it  will  serve  to  prove  the  striking  similarity  of 
traits  and  customs  which  prevail  from  one  extremity  of  the  Caroline 
Islands  to  the  other. 

"The  complexion  of  the  natives,"  says  Holden  in  his  narrative,  "is 
a  light  copper  colour, — much  lighter  than  that  of  the  Malays  or  the 
Pelew  islanders,  which  last,  however,  they  resemble  in  the  breadth 
of  their  faces,  high  cheek-bones,  and  broad  flattened  noses."*  Here 
we  observe,  what  has  been  before  remarked  of  the  Polynesian  tribes, 
that  the  lightest  complexion  is  found  among  those  who  are  nearest  the 
equator. 

The  natives  worship  a  deity  whom  they  term  yaris,  in  which  we 
perhaps  see  the  aniti  or  anis  of  the  Ladrone  and  Radack  Islands.f 
According  to  the  native  traditions,  a  personage,  by  name  Pita-kat  (or 
Peeter  Kart),  of  copper  colour  like  themselves,  "  came  many  years 
ago  from  the  island  of  Ternate  (one  of  the  Moluccas),  and  gave  them 
their  religion,  and  such  simple  arts  as  they  possessed.":):  It  is  proba- 
bly to  him  that  we  are  to  attribute  some  peculiarities  in  their  mode  of 
worship,  such  as  their  temple,  with  rude  images  to  represent  the 
divinity.  "  In  the  centre,  suspended  from  the  roof,  is  a  sort  of  altar, 
into  which  they  suppose  their  deity  comes  to  hold  converse  with  the 
priest."  The  temple  is  called  vere  yaris,  or  spirit-house.  In  this 
word  vere  we  recognise  the  Polynesian  /ale  or  /are,  house,  (Vitian, 
vale,)  used  here  only  in  this  connexion, — the  ordinary  word  for 
dwelling  being  yim,  the  im  of  the  other  Caroline  Islands.     So,  too, 

*  Speaking  of  the  Pelew  islanders,  he  says:— "Their  complexion  is  a  light  copper. 
Their  noses  are  somewhat  flat,  but  not  so  flat  as  those  of  the  Africans,  nor  are  their  lips 
so  thick."     Narrative,  p.  48. 

t  The  change  from  anis  to  yaris  would  be  according  to  the  custom  of  the  dialect. 
Thus  we  have  yaro  for  aro  (Ulea),  sun;  mare  for  umane,  man,  &c. 

$  Appendix  to  Narrative,  p.  123. 
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the  natives  wear  the  Polynesian  girdle  of  bark-cloth,  which  they  call 
by  the  well-known  name  of  tapa.  They  have,  too,  the  word  tabu, 
signifying  a  sacred  place.  These  facts  are  valuable,  as,  combined 
with  many  other  indications  which  will  be  hereafter  rioted,  they  seem 
to  show  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Moluccas  (who  are  distinct 
from  the  intruding  Malay  conquerors)  were  a  race  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  Polynesians  than  the  other  tribes  of  Malaisia. 

'Their  implements  of  war  are  spears  and  clubs;  they  have  no 
bows  and  arrows.  Their  spears  are  made  of  the  wood  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree;  the  points  of  them  are  set  with  rows  of  sharks'  teeth;  and 
being  at  the  same  time  very  heavy,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  'lono-, 
they  are  formidable  weapons."  These  spears  armed  with  sharks' 
teeth  are  found  throughout  the  Micronesian  groups,  and  may  be 
termed  the  national  weapon,  as  the  bow  is  of  the  black  race ;  for 
though  they  were  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  Polynesians,  they 
were  yet  so  rare  that  we  saw  but  three  or  four  in  the  course  of  our 
voyage,  and  those  only  at  the  Navigator  and  the  Depeyster  Group. 

The  houses  of  the  natives  are  built  of  small  trees  and  rods,  and 
thatched  with  leaves.  They  have  two  stories,  a  ground  floor  and  a 
loft,  which  is  entered  by  a  hole  or  scuttle  through  the  horizontal  par- 
tition, or  upper  floor. 

For  ornament,  they  sometimes  wear  in  their  ears,  which  are  always 
bored,  a  folded  leaf;  and  round  their  necks  a  necklace  made  of  the 
shell  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  a  small  white  sea-shell.  These  last  are  no 
doubt  the  circular  "  beads"  before  described,  although  the  mode  of 
wearing  them  is  unusual. 

They  live  principally  on  cocoa-nuts,  with  a  few  taro  roots,  which 
they  raise,  with  great  difficulty,  in  trenches  dug  in  the  sand.  Their 
supply  of  fish  is  small,  and  only  five  turtle  were  taken  while  Holden 
was  on  the  island.  "  These  constitute  the  slender  means  of  their 
support;  and  they  are  thus  barely  kept  from  actual  death  by  famine, 
but  on  the  very  verge  of  starvation."  It  is  to  this  state  of  misery  in 
which  they  are  constantly  kept  that  we  must  attribute  the  cruel  dis- 
position which  they  manifest.  The  unfortunate  captives  were  treated 
with  great  harshness,  and  compelled  to  toil  in  the  severest  drudgery, 
with  barely  sufficient  food  to  support  life.  In  fact,  some  of  them  died 
of  the  sufferings  thus  inflicted.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  women 
were  more  active  in  this  ill-treatment  than  the  men.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  note  a  similar  fact  in  the  Mulgrave  Islands,  at  the  other 
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extremity  of  this  region.  The  men,  on  Tobi,  perform  much  of  the 
domestic  labour  which  is  elsewhere  left  to  the  women. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead,  except  of  very  young  children,  are  laid  in 
a  canoe,  and  committed  to  the  ocean.  The  reason  of  this  custom 
Holden  did  not  know.  It  seems  likely,  from  what  will  be  stated  in 
another  place,  that  the  canoe  is  intended  to  convey  the  deceased  to 
the  land  of  spirits,  and  that  young  children  are  not  sent  because  they 
are  esteemed  incapable  of  guiding  it. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  release  of  the  four  Americans  who 
survived  (two  of  whom  got  free  a  short  time  after  their  capture)  was 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity  were  not  altogether  extinct  in  their  hearts.  Indeed, 
although  the  sufferings  of  the  captives  were  very  great,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  worse  relatively  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
natives  themselves  lived,  than  they  would  have  been  on  any  other 
island  of  the  Pacific.  Men  who  were  actually  dying  of  starvation, 
like  the  people  of  Tobi,  could  not  be  expected  to  exercise  that  kind- 
ness towards  others  which  nature  refused  to  them. 

BANABE  OR  ASCENSION  ISLAND,  OR  THE   SENIAVINE   GROUP. 

This  island,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Carolines,  is  situated  in  lati- 
tude 7°  N.,  longitude  159°  E.  Admiral  Liitke,  though  not,  properly 
speaking,  the  discoverer,  was  the  first  to  make  known  its  existence  to 
the  world,  so  late  as  the  year  1828.  He  did  not  land,  and  the  only 
communication  which  he  had  with  the  natives  was  through  two  or 
three  canoes  which  came  off  to  the  ship.  The  men,  in  appearance 
no  less  than  in  language,  seemed  to  him  quite  distinct  from  the  other 
natives  of  Micronesia,  and  he  compares  them  to  the  Papuans.  But 
he  observes  that  those  whom  he  saw  seemed  to  be  all  of  the  lower 
classes. 

Had  the  Russian  navigator  been  able  to  land,  he  would  probably 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  rescuing  from  captivity  seven  English 
seamen,  who  had  shortly  before  reached  the  island  in  a  boat,  after 
their  shipwreck  on  a  reef  near  Ualau.  One  of  these,  by  name  James 
O'Connell,  after  living  five  years  on  the  island,  escaped  in  November, 
1833,  and  two  years  afterwards  reached  the  United  States.  He  pub- 
lished, at  Boston,  an  account  of  his  adventures,  written  for  him  by  a 
gentleman  of  that  city,  and  containing  much  valuable  information. 
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In  1837  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  saw  him  frequently,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  down  such  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  as  he 
could  furnish,— which,  notwithstanding  his  long  residence,  and  his 
general  intelligence,  was  very  scanty.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
seem  to  have  a  natural  incapacity  for  acquiring  foreign  tongues; 
but  with  the  usages  and  institutions  of  the  islanders  he  appeared 
perfectly  familiar,  and  was  able  to  render  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
account,  the  general  correctness  of  which  has  since  been  fully  con- 
firmed. 

In  June,  1835,  the  London  whale-ship  Corsair  was  lost  on  a  reef  off 
Drummond's  Island,  and  one  of  her  boats,  with  six  men,  and  the  sur- 
geon of  the  ship,  Dr.  Smith,  reached  Ascension,  after  a  passage  of 
seventeen  days,  during  which  they  underwent  extreme  suffering. 
The  journal  of  Dr.  Smith  came  into  my  hands  at  Oahu;  it  contains 
some  interesting  notices.* 

At  Oahu,  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  G.  W.  Punchard,  who 
had  resided  about  a  year  on  Banabe,  and  from  him  I  obtained  some 
additional  information.  At  that  time  we  expected  to  visit  the  island, 
and  sailed  from  Oahu  with  that  object ;  but  contrary  winds,  and  the 
delay  caused  by  the  survey  of  the  Kingsmill  Group,  which  was  found 
to  be  much  more  extensive  and  important  than  we  had  anticipated, 
made  it  necessary  to  renounce  this  part  of  our  cruise.  The  descrip- 
tion which  follows  has  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  sources  above 
mentioned. 

Concerning  the  name  of  the  island,  there  is  so  great  a  discrepancy 
in  the  different  accounts,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Mr.  Punchard  pronounced  it  Banebe  ;  O'Connell  writes 
it  Bonabee;  Dr.  Smith,  Bonnybay ;  Liitke,  Pouynipet ;  Duperrey, 
from  the  accounts  of  natives  of  other  islands,  Pouhupa ;  Cantova, 
Chamisso,  and  Liitke,  from  similar  accounts,  Falupet,  Fanope,  and 
Faounoupel  Bana, — which  in  the  dialects  of  western  Micronesia, 
would  assume  the  various  forms  of  Fana,  Far  a,  and  Fala, — seems  to 
form  a  part  of  the  names  of  many  groups  in  this  archipelago.  Thus 
we  have  Fana-nou  or  Fala-bu,  Fara-lis,   Fana-diJc,   (little   Fana,) 

*  On  a  subsequent  voyage  of  Dr.  Smith  to  New  Georgia,  one  of  the  Solomon  Group, 
twelve  hundred  miles  east-southeast  of  Drummond's  Island,  he  landed  on  a  small  neigh- 
bouring islet,  called  Eddystone,  (by  the  natives  Mondoveree,)  and  was  conducted  by  the 
chief  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where  he  found  the  figure-head  of  the  Corsair.  It  had 
drifted  to  the  island,  and  been  carried  by  the  natives  up  the  mountain. 
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Fala-kp  (great  Fala),  &c*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Banabe  or 
Banobe  wSl  come  nearest  to  the  proper  native  pronunciation. 

The  group  of  Banabe  consists  of  the  single  high  island  of  that 
name,  with  many  low  islets  situated  on  an  extensive  coral  belt  which 
surrounds  it.  The  high  island  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Punchard  to  be 
about  forty  miles  in  circumference,  and  he  estimated  the  population 
at  fifteen  thousand,— though  others  reduce  it  to  half  this  number. 
O'Connell,  however,  saw,  on  one  occasion,  the  warriors  of  one  tribe 
collected  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  As  there  are  five 
tribes  on  the  island,  this  would  seem  to  show  that  Mr.  Punchard's 
estimate  is  not  too  high. 

The  natives  are  divided  into  three  classes  or  castes,  chiefs,  gentry 
(or  freemen),  and  slaves,  or  rather  serfs.  The  first  two  belong  to  the 
yellow  race,  proper  to  this  archipelago,  and  are  of  the  middle  size, 
with  light  complexions,  prominent  features,  and  smooth  skins.  The 
others  are  termed  by  O'Connell  a  negro  race,  and  Liitke  compares 
them  to  the  Papuans;  he  says,  "  They  have  a  wide,  flat  face,  with 
broad  depressed  noses,  thick  lips,  and  crisp  hair  (les  cheveux  crepus)"-\ 
O'Connell,  however,  says  that  they  have  straight  hair,}  meaning, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  not  woolly,  like  that  of  the  African  negro.  He 
adds,  further,  (the  universal  characteristic  of  the  Melanesian  race,) 
that  "  the  skin  is  rough,  and  very  unpleasant  to  the  touch."  Their 
colour  is  not  black,  but  dark  brown ;  Liitke  calls  it  chestnut  (chd- 

*  It  must  be  recollected  that  throughout  Micronesia  the  letters  n,  r,  and  I,  are  used 
interchangeably,  as  are  g  and  k,  p  and  b,  and  sometimes/;  the  t  of  one  dialect  becomes 
th  in  another,  and  s  in  a  third.  Bearing  these  changes  in  mind,  we  find  numerous  re- 
semblances among  the  names  of  islands  and  groups.  Namu  or  Namo  is  very  common  ; 
we  have  Namu,  Namu-rek  (little  Namu),  Lamu-rek  (ditto),  Namu-louk,  Namo-rausse, 
Namo-liaour,  Namo-nouito,  (southern  Namo),  Namo-lip-iafan  (great  northern  Namo), 
&c.  So  there  are  two  islands  named  Fais,  two  named  Faieu, — there  are  Bigar  and 
Bigali,  Peledeu,  (commonly  called  Felew,)  and  Pele-lap  ;  Lugu-nor,  Nugu-or,  and 
Nuku-nau ;  Otdia,  Odia,  Udi-rik,  and  Udia-milai,  Maguir  and  Makin.  In  short, 
there  seems  to  be  hardly  an  island  in  western  Micronesia,  which  has  not  one  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  archipelago  named  after  it.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  difference 
in  many  of  the  names  given  above,  proceeds,  in  part,  from  the  different  modes  of  ortho- 
graphy adopted  by  the  voyagers  from  whom  they  are  taken, — Kotzebue,  Duperrey, 
Rieuri,  and  others.  This  resemblance  in  names  is  one  of  the  clues  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  tracing  out  the  migrations  by  which  these  islands  have  been  peopled. 

j-  Rieuri,  Oceanie,  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 

X  Narrative,  p.  128. 
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taigne).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  two  races  are  found  in 
conjunction  on  other  groups  of  Micronesia,  (especially  the  large 
elevated  cluster  of  Hogoleu,)  while  on  some,  as  Namoulouk,  Nuo-uor, 
and  the  southern  Kingsmill  Islands,  an  amalgamation  seems  to  have 
taken  place. 

The  three  classes  are  called,  according  to  O'Connell,  Moonjobs 
(Mundjab),  Jerejohs,  (Tshendjo)  and  Nigurts  (Naikat).  The  general 
term  aroche  (ardtg),  was  applied  to  the  first  two;  it  may  be  translated 
gentleman  or  freeman.  These  two  classes  rarely  intermarry  with  one 
another,  and  never  with  the  third.  The  distinction  of  caste  is  main- 
tamed  with  great  strictness ;  even  in  battle,  a  person  of  one  class 
never  attacks  one  of  another,  so  that,  says  O'Connell,  "it  is  like  the 
encounter  of  three  distinct  parties." 

All  the  land  in  the  group  is  parcelled  out  into  estates,  which  are 
the  property  of  the  chiefs  and  freemen.  The  serfs  are  considered  as 
affixed  to  the  soil.  These  estates  are  never  alienated,  and  pass  only 
by  succession ;  but  this  succession  is  not  directly  hereditary.  The 
system  of  descent,  both  of  titles  and  property,  is  very  intricate  and 
difficult  to  understand.  According  to  the  account  received  from  Mr. 
Punchard,  every  chief  has  a  distinguishing  title,  besides  his  own 
proper  appellation.  The  highest  rank  in  the  two  tribes  of  Matalalin 
and  Uis  Ishipau,  who  is  usually  called  by  foreigners  the  king;  then 
follow,  in  the  line  of  succession,  Wadjai,  Tdk,  Notsh,  Nanoa,  and 
others  still  lower.  Before  a  chief  can  become  Ishipau  he  must  rise 
through  all  these  grades  or  offices,  and,  of  course,  there  is  only  one 
in  each  tribe  holding  each  of  these  titles.  There  are  other  offices  or 
dignities,  the  holders  of  which  can  never  rise  to  be  Ishipau;  but 
these,  also,  have  their  inferior  grades  in  regular  succession.  One  of 
these  isNdnigin,  a  kind  of  high  priest  of  the  Kiti  tribe.  The  son  of 
a  chief  is  never  a  chief;  this  distinction  is  derived  from  a  certain  class 
of  women,  called  li  Wotsh  (noble  women),  who,  by  law,  can  only 
marry  common  men;  their  rank  determines  that  of  the  offspring. 
This  account  differs,  in  some  particulars,  from  that  given  by  O'Con- 
nell, but  agrees  with  it  in  the  main.* 

Besides  the  divisions  of  caste  and  office,  there  is  another  of  tribes, 
of  which  there  are  five,— the  Matalalin,  who  occupy  the  east  or 

•  See  his  Narrative,  p.  126.  It  is  curious  that  three  able  and  experienced  observers, 
Lessou,  D'Urville,  and  Liitke,  in  describing  the  system  of  rank  and  caste  which  prevails 
at  Ualau,  differ  so  widely  from  one  another,  that  their  accounts  cannot  be  reconciled. 
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windward  side  of  the  island;  the  Kiti  on  the  south,  and  the  Djekoits, 
Nat  and  U  on  the  northwest.  Mr.  Punchard  thought  that  the  three 
last-named  were  not  originally  distinct.  These  tribes  are  nominally 
independent,  and  make  war  upon  one  another,  but  they  are  still  con- 
nected together,  like  the  German  States  in  the  middle  ages,  by  a 
certain  general  system  of  policy,  with  which  even  their  wars  do  not 
interfere.  A  chief  of  one  tribe  is  recognised  as  such  by  the  rest,  and 
takes  rank  among  them  accordingly.  In  case  of  hostilities,  the 
attacking  party  is  bound  to  send  word  to  the  other  of  the  time  and 
place  fixed  upon  for  the  conflict,  in  order  to  give  opportunity  for 
preparation.  Nothing  like  conquest  is  ever  attempted.  The  van- 
quished always  retain  their  lands,  the  victors  contenting  themselves 
with  the  spoil  of  their  villages.     The  fruit-trees  are  never  destroyed. 

The  priests,  according  to  O'Connell,  have  considerable  influence. 
They  are  called  ediomet,  and  belong  to  the  class  of  petty  chiefs; 
indeed,  this  word  is  frequently  used  to  signify  merely  chief.  Their 
worship  is  very  simple.  It  consists  in  prayers  and  invocations 
addressed  to  the  spirits  (hani  or  ani)  of  departed  chiefs.  They  have 
neither  temples,  idols,  nor  offerings.  Certain  animals,  also,  particu- 
larly fish,  are  esteemed  sacred  among  them, — some,  as  eels,  being  so 
to  the  whole  people,  while  others  are  merely  prohibited  to  particular 
families.  O'Connell  supposes  this  to  proceed  from  some  rude  system 
of  metempsychosis,  connected  with  their  religious  belief. 

The  dead  are  wrapped  in  mats,  and  buried  about  three  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  a  male,  a  paddle  from  his  canoe  is  buried 
with  him;  if  a  female,  her  spindle  or  distaff.  Over  the  grave  a  cocoa- 
nut  tree  is  planted,  the  fruit  of  which  is  seldom  if  ever  disturbed, 
and,  besides  the  paddle  buried  with  the  body,  they  sometimes  lay  one 
or  more  upon  the  ground  near  the  grave. 

The  well-known  drink  of  the  Polynesians,  termed  by  them  kava 
or  ava,  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Piper  methysticum,  is  also  in 
use  here.  The  mode  of  preparation,  however,  is  different  and  more 
cleanly.  The  root,  instead  of  being  chewed,  is  pounded  on  a  large 
stone,*  and  then  mixed  with  water,  which  is  afterwards  strained 
through  a  mesh  of  cocoa-nut  fibres.  It  is  served  out  at  their  public 
feasts  with  great  ceremony,  the  distinctions  of  rank  being  carefully 
observed. 

*  This  change,  it  will  be  observed,  is  precisely  that  which  a  refined  people  would 
make  in  adopting  such  a  custom. 
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The  canoes  sailing  always  with  the  outrigger  to  windward,  var- 
nished on  the  outside  and  whitewashed  within ;  the  weapons  armed 
with  sharks'  teeth,  the  strings  of  circular  beads,  and  the  sashes 
woven  in  a  simple  loom,  which  have  been  elsewhere  mentioned  as 
characteristic  of  the  Micronesian  race,  are  all  found  here.  So  also  is 
the  conical  hat,  made  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  which  is  common  to  most 
of  the  islands.  The  natives  have  a  variety  of  the  dog,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  considered  a  delicacy.  The  principal  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  island  are  the  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  banana,  sugar-cane, 
and  yam. 

Two  other  customs,  which  we  learn  from  O'Connell,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  here.  The  first  is  that  of  sending  messages  by  means  of 
leaves  of  a  particular  tree,  the  points  of  which  are  folded  inwards  in 
different  modes  to  express  different  meanings.  "  Inclosed  in  a  plan- 
tain-leaf, and  secured  by  twine,  one  of  these  primitive  letters  accom- 
panies donations  of  presents,  and  demands  for  them, — declarations  of 
war  and  promises  of  submission, — in  short,  all  the  state  despatches." 
The  other  is  that  of  voluntary  emigration,  which,  he  says,  "  is  resorted 
to  when  the  population  becomes  too  dense  for  comfortable  subsistence. 
When  it  becomes  certain  that  such  a  step  is  necessary,  a  number  of 
the  natives,  with  their  wives  and  children,  take  to  their  canoes, 
victualled  as  liberally  as  the  boats  will  bear,  and  trust  to  chance  for  a 
harbour  or  a  landing."  He  adds  that  the  emigrants  are,  as  may  be 
supposed,  principally  of  the  lower  orders. 

Another  fact  connected  with  this  island  has  excited  much  attention 
and  curiosity.     It  is  the  existence  of  extensive  ruins  upon  a  low  flat 
islet,  on  the  south  side  of  Banabe,  near  the  harbour  of  Matalalin. 
They  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  enclosures,  of  various  extent,  some  of 
them  covering  more  than  a  hundred  square  yards.     The  walls  are 
not  less  than  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  nearly  as  many  in  thickness. 
They  are  built  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  which  seem,  from  the 
description,  to  be  polygonal  prisms  of  basalt.     Some  of  them  are 
twenty -five  feet  long  and   nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,   and   must 
weigh   several   tons.     Between  the   enclosures   are   passages  which 
seem  once  to  have  been  streets  or  foot-ways,  but  which  are  now  filled 
with  water,  so  as  to  admit  canoes.     The  whole  island  is  overflowed 
at  high  tide,  except  the  parts  enclosed  by  these  walls,  which  keep  the 
earth  from  being  washed  away.     But  in  some  places  the  walls  them- 
selves have  been  undermined  by  the  sea,  and  fallen. 

The  natives  can  give  no  account  of  the  origin  of  these  structures, 
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attributing  them  to  the  hani,  or  spirits.  The  general  opinion  of 
foreigners' who  have  seen  them  seems  to  be  that  they  were  the  work 
of  another  race  than  that  which  now  occupies  this  group.  There  is, 
however,  no  occasion  for  having  recourse  to  this  hypothesis.  On  the 
island  of  Ualau,  three  hundred  miles  east  of  Banabe,  similar  struc- 
tures are  in  use  at  the  present  day.  According  to  the  accounts  of 
Lessou,  D'Urville,  and  Liitke,  as  quoted  by  Bieuri,  all  the  principal 
chiefs  of  Ualau,  with  great  part  of  the  population,  have  their  residence 
on  a  small  low  islet,  called  Leilei  or  Lele,  situated  off  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  large  island,  and  about  four  miles  in  circumference. 
D'Urville  says,  "in  approaching  the  shores  of  Leilei,  a  new  scene 
presented  itself  to  our  eyes,— fine  houses  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
streets  well  paved,  &c."  .  .  .  And  in  another  place, — "  the  streets 
were  bordered  by  enormous  walls  of  rock,  which  prove  that  these 
natives,  slight  and  feeble  in  appearance,  are  nevertheless  capable  of 

undergoing  severe  labour At  the  end  of  the  street,  a  wall 

still  more  considerable  than  those  which  we  had  seen  excited  my  ad- 
miration. It  was  not  less  than  twenty  feet  high  by  ten  or  twelve  in 
thickness,  and  forty  or  fifty  on  each  side.  One  cannot  well  conceive 
how  these  people,  without  the  aid  of  any  machine,  can  transport 
blocks  so  ponderous  as  those  which  enter  into  these  constructions, 
some  of  which  must  weigh  many  thousands  (plusieurs  milliers).  It 
is  still  more  difficult  to  imagine  what  can  be  the  utility  of  these  huge 
masses.  All  that  I  could  discover  was  that  the  residences  of  the 
chiefs  were  always  accompanied  by  these  enormous  walls,  which 
seemed  to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  their  dignity,  like  the  ramparts 
and  trenches  which  surrounded  the  castles  of  the  nobility  in  the 
middle  ages." 

It  seems  evident  that  the  constructions  at  Ualau  and  Banabe  are  of 
the  same  kind,  and  built  for  the  same  purpose.  But  it  is  also  clear 
that  at  the  time  those  of  the  latter  were  raised,  the  islet  on  which  they 
stand  was  in  a  different  condition  from  what  it  now  is.  At  present 
they  are  actually  in  the  water ;  what  were  once  paths,  are  now  pas- 
sages for  canoes,  and  O'Conneli  says,  "  where  the  walls  are  broken 
down,  the  water  enters  the  enclosures."  This  change  can  only  have 
proceeded  from  two  causes.  Either  the  sea  must  have  risen,  or  the 
land  have  sunk  since  the  walls  were  erected.  That  the  sea  has  risen, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  level  of  the  entire  ocean  has  been  altered, 
will  not  be  supposed.  But  that  the  land,  or  the  whole  group  of  Ba- 
nabe, and  perhaps  all  the  neighbouring  groups,  have  undergone  a 
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slight  depression,  is  no  ways  improbable.  It  is  certain,  from  observa- 
tions made  by  the  geologist,  Mr.  Dana,  that  the  Sandwich  Group,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pacific,  has  been,  at  some  former  period,  lifted 
several  feet  above  its  original  height,  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  at  this  time  it  is  undergoing  a  very  gradual  elevation.* 
It  is  possible  that  a  counterbalancing  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction  may  be  taking  place  among  the  Caroline  Islands, — or,  at 
least,  may  have  taken  place  not  many  centuries  ago.  From  the  de- 
scription given  of  Leilei,  a  change  of  level  of  one  or  two  feet  would 
render  it  uninhabitable,  and  reduce  it,  in  a  short  time,  to  the  same 
state  as  the  isle  of  ruins  at  Banabe.  When  the  natives  say  that  these 
structures  were  raised  by  hani  or  animan  (spirits),  they  may  be 
merely  referring  them  to  the  divinities  whom  they  worship, — i.  e.  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors,  the  actual  builders.  On  mentioning  these 
views  to  Mr.  Dana,  I  am  happy  to  find  that  he  considers  the  opinion 
here  expressed  highly  probable,  and  confirmed  by  his  observations  in 
other  parts  of  the  Pacific. 

MILLE,    OR    THE    MULGRAVE    ISLANDS. 

In  January  of  1824,  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  American  whale-ship 
Globe  mutinied,  murdered  the  officers,  and  sailed  for  the  Caroline 
Islands.  At  the  Mulgrave  Group,  the  greater  part,  including  those 
who  had  been  the  most  guilty,  together  with  some  who  were  innocent, 
but  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  direction  of  the  others,  landed 
and  remained.  They  were  received,  at  first,  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness by  the  natives,  but  having  roused  their  hostility  by  violent 
measures  and  harsh  treatment,  the  whole  party  was  suddenly  attacked 
and  put  to  death,  with  the  exception  of  two  individuals.  These,  by 
name  William  Lay,  and  Cyrus  M.  Hussey,  were  both  mere  youths, 
and  entirely  innocent  of  participation  in  the  mutiny.  They  had  pre- 
viously acquired  the  good-will  of  the  natives  by  their  kind  and 
prudent  conduct  towards  them,  and  though  detained  as  captives,  and 
obliged  to  labour  for  their  masters,  they  were  not  ill-treated.  In 
December  of  the  following  year  they  were  taken  off  by  the  United 
States  schooner  Dolphin,  which  was  despatched  for  that  purpose, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Percival. 

On  their  arrival  at  Oahu,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bingham,  missionary  at 

*  See  the  Geological  Report  of  the  Expedition,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Dana. 
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Honolulu,  took  down  a  vocabulary  of  such  words  of  the  native  lan- 
guage as  they  could  remember.  This  is  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  and  it  seems  proper  to  add  to  it  a  few  remarks  respecting  the 
island  and  its  inhabitants.  Our  information  is  derived  from  a  brief 
and  unpretending  narrative,  published  by  Lay  and  Hussey  at  New 
London,  in  1828,  and  from  the  "  Journal  of  the  Cruise  of  the  United 
States  schooner  Dolphin  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,"  by  Lieu- 
tenant Hiram  Paulding,*  which  contains  many  interesting  particulars 
related  in  a  clear  and  succinct  style. 

Mille  is  the  southernmost  of  the  Radack  Chain,  which  consists  of 
twelve  coral  islets  or  clusters,  and  extends,  in  a  north-northeast  direc- 
tion, from  6°  to  12°  of  north  latitude,  and  from  169°  to  172°  of  east 
longitude.  Mille,  which  is  in  latitude  6°,  longitude  172°,  is  an  oval 
ring  of  small  islets,  connected  by  reefs,  and  enclosing  an  inland  sea  or 
lagoon  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  circumference.  There  are 
more  than  a  hundred  of  these  islets,  but  all  of  them  together  do  not 
probably  comprise  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  square  miles.  The 
population  is  between  five  and  six  hundred.  The  people  are  of  a 
light  complexion,  fairer  than  those  of  the  Kingsmill  Group,  and  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Paulding  a  different  race.  They  are  of  the  middle 
stature  and  well-formed,  with  handsome  features.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  have  not  the  depressed  noses  and  thick  lips  which  are 
found  among  the  Polynesian  tribes.  They  are  modest  and  manly  in 
their  deportment,  and  walk  with  an  air  of  dignity.  Mr.  Paulding 
was  much  pleased  with  their  conduct  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel. 
"They  gave  us  a  most  kind  and  hospitable  reception,  and  freely 

offered  whatever  any  of  us  expressed  a  wish  for Nothing  was 

stolen  by  them.  They  behaved  in  a  most  orderly  manner,  looking 
round  the  deck  inquiringly,  or  seated  themselves  and  chatted  fami- 
liarly with  our  people,  taking  pains  to  make  themselves  understood. 
In  their  look  and  action  they  appeared  to  be  lively  and  intelligent" 
Lay  and  Hussey  give  the  same  account  of  their  behaviour  towards 
the  mutineers,  before  their  anger  was  excited  by  the  ill  conduct  of  the 
latter.  Both  of  the  captives,  moreover,  speak  of  the  kind  treatment 
which  they  experienced  from  the  natives.  The  hardships  which 
they  underwent  were  only  such  as  were  shared  by  their  captors. 
The  island  is  sterile,  yielding  but  a  scanty  supply  of  food  even  for  its 
limited  population.     The  only  vegetable  productions  fit  to  eat  are 

*  Published  at  New  York,  by  G.  &  C.  &  H.  Carvill,  1831. 
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those  of  the  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  and  pandanus  trees.  Seasons  of 
scarcity  sometimes  occur,  during  which  the  natives  suffer  severely, 
and  are  reduced  to  eating  the  tender  branches  of  trees  to  support 
life. 

There  is  one  high  chief  who  has  the  supreme  power ;  but  in  his 
decisions  on  matters  of  importance  he  usually  conforms  to  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  body  of  chiefs.  Mr.  Paulding  observes,  "They  have 
different  grades  of  rank  in  their  society,  from  the  high  chief  down  to 
the  farthest  removed  from  royalty." 

Their  only  worship  consists  in  invocations  to  the  Anit,  said  by  Lay 
to  be  the  name  of  their  supreme  divinity ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  it 
is  only  the  general  term  for  spirit.  Thus  Lay  tells  us,  in  his  narra- 
tive, that  the  natives  will  not  take  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  which 
has  been  planted  near  a  grave,  "  for  fear  of  displeasing  their  god 
(emit)."  But  Mr.  Paulding  says  (p.  136),  "I  was  walking,  back  of 
the  huts,  over  a  level  green  spot,  enclosed  by  cocoa-nut  trees,  when 
Lugoma  came  to  me  in  great  haste,  and  with  a  disturbed  look  beck- 
oned me  to  come  away,  at  the  same  time  saying  to  Hussey  that  I  must 
not  go  there ;  it  was  a  place  for  the  dead ;  my  presence  would  disturb 
them,  and  bring  spirits  round  the  huts."  And  again,  (p.  175),  "  If 
one  of  them  has  wronged  another  who  has  died,  he  never  eats  without 
throwing  away  a  portion  of  his  food  to  appease  the  ghost  of  the 
departed." 

When  a  person  dies,  the  body  is  enclosed  in  mats  and  buried,  after 
which,  says  Mr.  Paulding,  "a  little  canoe  with  a  sail  to  it,  and  laden 
with  small  pieces  of  cocoa-nut  or  other  food,  is  taken  to  the  sea-shore, 
or  the  leeward  part  of  the  island,  and  sent  off,  with  a  fair  wind,  to 
bear  far  away  from  the  island  the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  that  it  may 
not  afterwards  disturb  the  living."  We  are  reminded  by  this  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  natives  of  Tobi  dispose  of  their  dead,  as  before 
described,  and  of  the  paddles  buried  with  them  at  Banabe.  After  the 
ceremony  of  interment  is  completed,  two  cocoa-nut  trees  are  planted, 
one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  grave.  The  fruit  of 
these  is  never  eaten  by  the  women,  and  not  by  the  men  until  a  con- 
siderable time  has  elapsed  after  the  burial. 

Their  marriages  are  conducted  with  little  ceremony,  but  the  mar- 
ried people  are  usually  kind  and  faithful  to  one  another.  Lay  never 
knew  an  instance  of  separation  after  they  had  a  family.  It  may  here 
be  noticed,  that  at  the  massacre  of  the  mutineers,  to  which  the  natives 
were  excited  chiefly  by  the  harshness  with  which  some  of  the  whites 
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treated  the  females  whom  they  had  taken  for  wives,  the  women  bore 
as  active  a  part  as  the  men. 

For  ornament,  they  pierce  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  having  greatly 
distended  the  aperture,  wear  in  it  a  folded  leaf.  They  have  also  what 
Lay  calls  beads,  and  Mr.  Paulding  shell-necklaces,  but  neither  de- 
scribes them  particularly. 

The  canoes  have  one  side  flat  or  perpendicular,  and  the  other 
inclined ;  the  flat  side  is  that  opposite  to  the  outrigger,  and  is  kept 
always  to  windward,  the  canoes  sailing  with  either  end  foremost. 

The  houses  have  two  apartments,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  which 
communicate  through  a  scuttle  or  hatch.  The  lower  or  ground 
story  is  not  more  than  three  feet  high,  and  the  inmates  are  obliged  to 
remain  in  a  sitting  or  reclining  posture.  In  the  upper  story  or  garret 
they  keep  their  movable  property,  and  in  wet  weather  sleep  there. 

TARAWA,    OR   THE    KINGSMILL    ISLANDS. 

Although  it  is  not  certain  that  the  natives  have  any  general  appel- 
lation for  this  chain  of  islands,  we  have  chosen,  for  several  reasons, 
to  designate  it  by  that  given  above.  It  is  the  name  of  two  islands, 
one  of  which  is  called  simply  Tarawa,  and  the  other  Tarawa  ni 
Makin,  or  Tarawa  of  Makin.  The  former  is,  according  to  our 
survey,  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  or  that  which  has  the  most 
dry  land.  The  natives  are  numerous,  and  the  high  chief  exercises 
sway  over  the  three  neighbouring  islands  of  Maiana,  Apia,  and 
MdraJci.  It  is  on  this  island  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the 
group  place  the  elysium  of  departed  spirits,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered good  evidence  that  it  was  the  one  first  settled,  and  the  source 
of  population  to  the  other  islands.  Finally,  Tarawa  is  best  known  to 
the  people  of  distant  groups.  Both  Kotzebue  and  Liitke  heard  of  it 
among  the  western  Caroline  Islands,  under  the  names  of  Taroa  and 
Toroa,  and  Cook  gives  it  in  the  list  of  islands  of  which  he  received 
information  at  Tonga. 

Our  knowledge  concerning  this  group  is  derived  in  part  from 
personal  examination,  made  during  twenty-four  days  spent  in  the 
survey,  and  in  part  from  communications  of  two  British  seamen,  by 
name  John  Kirby  and  Robert  Grey,  whom,  at  their  own  request,  we 
took  off  from  the  islands  of  Kuria  and  Makin.  They  had  quitted 
voluntarily  the  vessels  to  which  they  belonged,  and  taken  up  their 
residence  among  the  natives,  in  which  situation  the  first  had  re- 
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mained  three  and  the  second  five  years.  So  slight,  however,  is  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  portions  of  the  group,  that  they  had 
remained  all  the  time  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  existence.  The 
information  thus  obtained  from  three  distinct  sources,  and  subjected 
to  careful  comparison  and  scrutiny,  is  evidently  as  likely  to  be 
correct,  as  any  that  has  been  given  concerning  a  barbarous  people. 

The  islands  which  constitute  the  group,  are,  according  to  the 
native  account,  seventeen  in  number,  extending  from  the  second 
degree  of  south  latitude  to  the  fourth  of  north,  and  from  173°  20'  to 
178°  of  east  longitude.  Their  names,  beginning  from  the  north,  are 
as  follows : — 


NATIVE  NAME. 


ENGLISH  NAME. 


(Undiscovered), 
Pitt's  Islands,  . 


Tarawa  ni  Makin,  , 
Makin,      ) 
Taritdri,   ) 

Mdraki, Matthews'  Island, 

Apia, Charlotte  Island, . 

Tarawa, Knox's  Island, 

Maiana, Hall's  Island, .     . 

Apamdma,      ....  Hopper's  Island,  . 

Kuria, Woodle's  Island, . 

Nonouki, Henderville's  Island, 

Nonouti, Sydenham's  Island, 

Tapnteouea,     ....  Drummond's  Island, 

Nukundu, Byron's  Island,  (I) 

Peru, Eliza  Island,  (?)  . 

Temana,     I 

Onouto,      C    .     .     .     .  (Uncertain),    .     . 

Arurdi,      \ 


POSITION. 

North-northeast  of  Makin. 
3°  10'  N.,  172°  40'  E. 

2°  N.,  173°  45'  E. 
1°  40'  N.,  173°  E. 
1°  30'  N.,  173°  E. 
1°  N.,  173°  E. 
0°  25'  N„  174°  E. 
0°  15'  N.,  173°  20'  E. 
0°  10'  N.,  173°  35'  E. 
0°  35'  S.,  174°  25'  E. 
1°  20'  S.,  174°  45'  E. 
1°  20'  S.,  177°  40'  E. 
2°  S.,  176°  E. 

(  South  and  east  of  Drum- 
I      mond's  Island. 


The  first-named  island  is  on  no  chart,  and  has  probably  never  been 
visited.  Our  information  concerning  it  is  derived  from  the  natives  of 
Makin,  who  described  it  as  lying  about  two  days'  sail  (for  their 
canoes)  to  the  northeast,  and  as  inhabited  by  people  like  themselves, 
with  whom  they  had  frequent  communication.  The  last  five  were 
not  visited  by  our  squadron,  and  their  names  are  given  according  to 
Kirby's  account.  Nukunau,  he  thought,  was  Byron's  Island,  and 
Peru,  Eiiza  or  Hurd's  Island.  As  to  the  rest,  he  only  knew  that 
they  were  in  the  southern  part  of  the  group,  though  he  had  an  idea 
that  Arurai  was  sometimes  called  by  foreigners  Hope  Island.  The 
charts,  at  this  point,  are  confused,  and  none  of  them  have  so  many 
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islands  as  the  native  accounts  would  require^  Perhaps  one  of  the 
names  may  apply  to  Ocean  Island,  situated  a  few  degrees  to  the  west 
of  Taputeouea,  and  inhabited,  as  I  was  assured  by  the  captain  of  a 
whaler,  at  Oahu,  by  a  similar  people. 

The  group  may  be  subdivided  into  at  least  four  clusters,  between 
which  there  is,  at  present,  little  communication,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  though  forming  but  one  people,  speaking  the  same  general 
lano-uao-e,  yet  differ  more  or  less  in  their  customs  and  institutions, 
and*  slightly  in  dialect.  The  northern  is  composed  of  the  three 
islands  of  Makin,  (or  MkMn,)  Taritari,  and  Tarawa  ni  Makin.  The 
first  two  are  divided  only  by  a  strait  two  miles  in  width.  Taritari  is 
the  largest,  having  an  extensive  lagoon ;  but  Makin,  though  small,  is 
compact,  with  a  good  deal  of  fertile  land,  and  is  considered  the  metro- 
polis. The  four  islands,  Maraki,  Apia,  Tarawa,  and  Maiana,  form 
another  cluster,  of  which  Tarawa  is  the  head.  The  island  of  Apa- 
mama  has  connected  with  it,  both  locally  and  politically,  the  smaller 
islands  of  Nonouki  and  Kuria.  While  Nonouti,  Taputeouea,  Nuku- 
nau,  and  Peru,  and,  perhaps,  the  three  remaining  islands,  form  a 
fourth  division,  of  which  Taputeouea  may  be  considered  the  chief,— 
unless  this  title  should  be  disputed  by  Byron's  Island,  of  which  we 
know  only  that  it  is  large  and  populous. 

According  to  the  observations   of   Mr.  Dana,   the   whole   group 
belongs,  physically,  to  the  same  class  with  Tongatabu — that  of  coral 
islands  slightly  elevated  above  their  original  level.     The  elevation, 
which  is  only  of  two  or  three  feet,  is  not  quite  so  great  as  at  Tonga, 
but  is  sufficient  to  give  to  the  islands  a  larger  surface  of  dry  land,  and 
a  greater  depth  of  soil  than  they  would  otherwise  possess,  or  than  is 
possessed,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  any  of  the  other  coral  islands  of  Mi- 
cronesia.    The  reefs  and  shoals,  moreover,  have  their  extent  much 
increased,  affording  harbourage  to  many  varieties  and  great  numbers 
of  fish,  lobsters,  turtle,  shell-fish,  and  sea-slugs,  from  which  the  people 
draw  a  great  part  of  their  sustenance.    Besides  the  fruits  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  and  pandanus,  of  which  they  have  an  abundant  supply,  they  have 
orchards  of  bread-fruit  trees  and  plantations  of  taro,  which  afford  them 
an  agreeable  variety.     They  have  also  a  species  of  purslain,  of  which 
we  made  a  salad  by  no  means  unpalatable,  and  on  Makin  they  gather 
great  quantities  of  a  nutritious  berry,  which  they  dry  and  make  into 
a  kind  of  sweet  cake,  considered  by  them  a  delicacy. 

This  abundance  of  food  will  account  for  the  large  population  of  the 
group,  so  much  greater  than  on  most  coral  islands.     At  Taputeouea 
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(Drummond's  Island),  the  first  which  we  visited,  we  were  astonished 
at  the  numbers  of  the  natives.  After  careful  and  repeated  observa- 
tions, made  in  our  visits  to  the  shore,  and  bv  the  officers  engaged  in 
the  survey,  the  estimates  varied  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand. 
This,  however,  was  probably  one  of  the  most  thickly  inhabited,  the 
island  appearing  like  a  continuous  village  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Kirby  had  once  seen  all  the  warriors  of  the  three  islands  of  Apamama, 
Nonouti,  and  Kuria  collected  together,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  from 
the  southern  cluster.  He  thought  the  number  was  between  six  and 
seven  thousand.  Supposing  this  amount  to  be  somewhat  exagge- 
rated, we  can  hardly  allow  for  the  entire  population  of  the  three,  less 
than  twenty  thousand.  Finally,  Grey  estimated  the  people  of  Tari- 
tari  and  Makin  at  about  five  thousand.  We  should  thus  have  for  six 
islands  of  the  group  (among  which  two  of  the  largest,  Tarawa  and 
Byron's  Island,  are  not  included)  a  total  of  thirty-five  thousand.  But 
allowing  an  average  of  only  five  thousand  to  an  island,  it  would  still 
give  us,  for  the  whole  seventeen,  not  less  than  eighty -five  thousand.* 

For  a  detailed  description  of  these  islands  and  their  inhabitants,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  general  history  of  the  voyage.  Here  only 
those  traits  will  be  mentioned  which  seem  essential  for  determining 
the  position  which  the  latter  hold  among  the  different  races  of  the 
Pacific.  At  the  first  glance  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  of  the  pure 
Micronesian  blood.  A  dark  complexion  and  curly  hair  would,  apart 
from  the  testimony  of  language,  indicate  the  intermixture  of  a  diffe- 
rent race.  This  infusion,  however,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is  much 
less  apparent  among  the  natives  of  the  Makin  cluster,  who  are  a  shade 
lighter  in  colour,  and  in  other  respects  physically  superior  to  the 
natives  of  the  southern  islands.  The  descriptions  which  follow  are 
taken  from  my  notes,  the  first  applying  to  the  people  of  Taputeouea, 
and  the  second  to  those  of  Makin. 

"They  (the  natives  of  Drummond's  Island)  are  generally  of  the 

#  That  the  other  islands  of  the  group  are  as  densely  inhabited  as  the  six  above-men- 
tioned, may  be  inferred  from  the  following  evidence.  Grey  related,  that  about  three 
years  before  he  landed  at  Makin,  a  party  of  about  fifteen  hundred  natives  arrived  there 
in  canoes  from  Apia,  from  which  island  they  had  been  driven  by  the  warriors  of  Tarawa. 
Lieutenant  Paulding  found  at  Byron's  Island  a  large  population.  He  says  (Journal,  p. 
95),  "  the  islet  abreast  of  us  was  all  night  illuminated  with  numerous  fires,  and  the  air 
rung  with  the  shouts  of  hundreds  of  people.  When  the  day  dawned,  the  whole  ocean 
was  whitened  with  the  little  sails  of  canoes  that  were  seen  coming  from  every  direction, 
and  some  of  them  as  far  as  the  eye  could  distinguish  so  small  an  object.  In  an  hour  not 
less  than  a  hundred  of  them  were  alongside,  and  our  deck  was  covered  with  people." 
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middle  size,  well  made  and  slender.  Their  colour  is  a  copper-brown, 
a  shade  darker  than  that  of  the  Tahitians.  The  hair  is  black,  glossy, 
and  fine,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  curl.  The  features  are  small,  but 
high  and  well-marked  :  the  eye  large,  bright,  and  black,— the  nose 
straight  or  slightly  aquiline,  but  always  widened  at  the  lower  part,— 
the  mouth  rather  large,  with  full  lips  and  small  teeth.  The  cheek- 
bones project  forward  so  much  as  to  give  the  eyes  the  appearance  of 
being  a  little  sunken.  They  have  mustachios  and  beard  very  black 
and  fine,  like  their  hair,  but  rather  scanty.  The  usual  height  is  about 
five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches,  but  we  saw  many  who  were  considerably 
below  this  standard.  There  are  none  of  those  burly  persons  among 
them  which  are  so  common  in  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  and 
we  did  not  see  one  instance  of  obesity.  The  women  are  still  smaller, 
in  proportion,  than  the  men,  with  slight  figures,  and  small  delicate 
features.  Several  among  them  would  have  been  esteemed  pretty  in 
any  country." 

The  difference  which  exists  between  these  natives  and  those  of 
Makin  will  be  seen  by  comparing  this  description  with  that  which 
follows  : — "  Having  understood  that  they  were  of  the  same  race  with 
the  other  islanders,  we  were  quite  unprepared  for  the  extraordinary 
sight  that  was  now  presented.  Instead  of  the  slender  forms,  sharp 
features,  and  stern  countenances  of  the  Drummond  islanders,  we  saw 
a  crowd  of  stout,  hearty  figures,  and  round,  jolly  faces,  which,  though 
different  in  features,  recalled  to  our  minds  the  bulky  chieftains  of  Ta- 
hiti. They  were  also  lighter  in  complexion  than  the  southern  tribes, 
and  more  tattooed. 

"  One  of  the  first  who  came  on  board  was  a  perfect  mass  of  fat. 
Though  of  good  height,  he  appeared  really  short,  from  his  immense 
girth.  As  he  walked,  the  flesh  of  his  cheeks  and  breasts  shook  like  a 
jelly.  His  limbs  were  of  enormous  size,  but  smooth  as  those  of  a  child. 
His  face  was  round,  with  neatly-cut  whiskers  and  mustachios,  and  his 
fine  hair  in  black  glossy  ringlets  fell  down  on  his  shoulders.  When 
he  smiled,  every  feature  was  dilated  with  joy,  and  an  even  row  of 
small  white  teeth  was  displayed  which  a  lady  might  have  envied. 
There  were  several  others  on  board  of  little  inferior  size,  and  a  native 
in  a  canoe,  who  was  pointed  out,  to  us  by  the  white  man  as  the  king 
of  the  island,  was  actually  so  fat  that  he  would  not  venture  to  ascend 
the  ship's  side.  The  greater  part  of  the  natives,  who  did  not  attain 
such  an  immoderate  bulk,  were  distinguished  by  finely-moulded 
forms  and  handsome  faces.     The  outline  of  their  features  was  regular 
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and  pleasing,  though  all  had  that  spread  of  the  nostrils  which  we  have 
observed  in  the  southern  islanders.  The  profiles  of  some  were  really 
beautiful." 

This  difference  in  looks  is  accompanied  by  as  great  a  difference  in 
character.  Both  are  highly  ingenious,  as  is  shown  in  the  construction 
of  their  houses  and  canoes,  the  manufacture  of  their  dresses  and 
armour,  and  by  the  numerous  comforts  and  conveniences  with  which, 
under  very  unfavourable  circumstances,  they  have  managed  to  sur- 
round themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natives  of  the  southern 
islands  are  suspicious  and  irritable,  with  a  certain  wildness  and  fero- 
city in  their  manners,  which  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  mild  and 
kindly  disposition  of  the  people  of  Makin.  The  latter  are  a  remark- 
ably soft  and  gentle  race,  not  without  a  tinge  of  effeminacy.  Of  their 
humanity,  a  high  idea  is  given  by  the  statement  of  Grey,  that,  during 
the  five  years  that  he  was  among  them,  only  one  man  was  put  to  death. 
Cannibalism,  moreover,  is  unknown  among  them,  except  by  tradition; 
whereas  on  the  southern  islands,  though  not  common,  it  is  occasion- 
ally practised,  and  is  not  regarded  with  any  particular  horror.  Kirby 
knew  of  five  men  being  killed  and  eaten  while  he  was  on  Apamama. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  southern  natives,  though  easily  offended, 
are  as  readily  appeased ;  their  animosity  seldom  settles  into  a  long- 
continued  rancour.  From  this  statement  we  must  except  certain 
cases  arising  out  of  jealousy  between  married  women,  who,  when 
they  conceive  themselves  aggrieved,  will  sometimes,  for  months 
together,  carry  about  with  them  a  small  weapon  of  sharks'  teeth 
concealed  under  their  dress,  and  watch  an  opportunity  of  attacking 
the  object  of  their  jealousy.  Desperate  fights  sometimes  take  place 
between  these  fierce  Amazons  before  they  can  be  parted.  But  ex- 
cepting such  instances,  Kirby  always  found  the  women  more  humane 
and  gentle  than  the  men. 

The  respect  paid  to  the  chiefs  varies  at  the  different  clusters.  At 
Drummond's  Island  we  remarked,  in  the  manners  of  the  natives,  a 
kind  of  saucy  boldness  and  rude  independence,  which  would  hardly 
have  existed  among  a  people  used  to  submission  and  deference.  At 
Apamama  the  chiefs  have  probably  more  respect  paid  them,  and  in 
Makin,  Grey  assured  us  that  a  strict  subordination  was  maintained, 
and  that  the  distinction  of  classes  was  strongly  marked  in  the  man- 
ners as  well  as  the  usages  of  the  inhabitants. 

Generosity,  hospitality,  and  attention  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  are 
virtues  highly  esteemed  and  generally  practised  among  all  the  natives. 
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Kirby  knew  of  no  word  for  poor  man  except  that  for  slave.  Any 
person  who  has  land,  can  always  call  upon  his  friends  to  provide  him 
with  a  house,  a  canoe,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life ;  while  one 
who  has  no  land  has  nothing  else,  and  is,  of  course,  a  slave. 

The  worst  stain  on  the  character  of  this  people  is  a  shocking  and 
cruel  practice,  which  Kotzebue  found  also  among  the  people  of  Ra- 
dack,  and  D'Urville  on  the  island  of  Tikopia.  It  is  that  of  destroying 
their' unborn  children,  after  the  second  or  third,  in  order  to  escape  the 
inconvenience  of  a  numerous  family.  This  is  the  reason  assigned  by 
the  natives ;  the  general  argument  that  the  islands  would  else  become 
too  densely  peopled  for  their  means  of  subsistence  seems  not  to  occur 
to  them.  To  the  honour  of  the  natives  of  Makin  it  should  be  recorded, 
that  this  custom  does  not  exist  among  them. 

The  women  are,  for  the  most  part,  better  treated  among  them  than 
among  uncivilized  people  in  general.  All  the  hard,  out-door  labour, 
is  performed  by  the  men.  They  build  the  houses  and  canoes,  catch 
the  fish,  collect  and  bring  home  the  fruits  which  serve  for  food,  and 
do  most  of  the  cultivation.  The  women  aid  them  to  clear  and  weed 
the  ground,  and  attend  to  the  domestic  duties  which  naturally  fall  to 
them.  The  custom  also  requires  that  when  a  man  meets  a  female, 
he  shall  pay  her  the  same  mark  of  respect  as  is  rendered  to  a  chief, 
by  turning  aside  from  the  path  to  let  her  pass.  This  courtesy,  how- 
ever, does  not  pervade  all  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  A  man,  if 
provoked,  will  not  hesitate  to  strike  a  woman,  who  seldom  fails  to 
return  the  blow ;  sometimes  several  of  her  companions  will  come  to 
her  aid,  and  the  man  is  perhaps  glad  to  escape  well  bruised,  and 
covered  with  scratches. 

Connected  with  the  suspicious  and  irritable  temper  which  charac- 
terizes the  people  of  the  southern  clusters,  is  a  disposition  to  sul- 
lenness  and  despondency,  which  sometimes  leads  them  to  commit 
suicide.  Kirby  knew  five  instances,  on  his  own  island,  of  men  and 
women  destroying  themselves,  and  of  several  others  who  attempted 
it  and  were  prevented  by  their  friends.  These  cases  of  self-murder 
arose  out  of  offence  taken  at  the  conduct  of  some  person  whom  fear  or 
affection  made  them  unwilling  to  injure ;  the  mingled  spite,  mortifi- 
cation, and  grief  produced  a  dejection  which  led  at  last  to  an  act  con- 
sidered by  them  a  certain  remedy  for  their  sufferings,  and  perhaps  a 
severe  revenge  upon  those  who  had  ill-treated  them.  We  have  heard 
before  of  a  similar  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Feejeeans. 

The  word  manda  signifies  among  them  a  man  thoroughly  accom- 
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plished  in  all  their  knowledge  and  arts,  and  versed  in  every  noble 
exercise :  a  good  dancer,  an  able  warrior,  one  who  has  seen  life  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  enjoyed  its  highest  excitements  and  delights, 
— in  short,  a  complete  man  of  the  world.  In  their  estimation,  this  is 
the  proudest  character  to  which  any  person  can  attain,  and  such  a 
one  is  fully  prepared  to  enter,  at  his  death,  on  the  highest  enjoyments 
of  their  elysium. 

RELIGION. 

In  the  clusters  of  Apamama  and  Tarawa,  three  kinds  of  divinities 
are  worshipped.  The  first  class  consists  of  proper  deities,  of  whom 
there  are  several,  such  as  Tabueriki,  Itivini,  Itituapeu,  Aorierie,  &c. 
Of  these  the  first-named,  called  also  Wanigain,  is  the  greatest,  not  as 
being  superior  in  his  attributes  to  the  rest,  but  merely  from  having 
the  greatest  number  of  worshippers.  About  two-thirds  of  the  people 
pray  to  him  as  their  tutelary  divinity ;  the  rest  do  not  acknowledge 
his  authority,  but  address  their  prayers  to  other  deities,  or  to  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors,  or  to  certain  kinds  of  fish,  which  constitute 
the  other  two  classes  of  divinities.  Tabueriki  is  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  a  flat  coral  stone,  of  irregular  shape,  about  three  feet  long 
by  eighteen  inches  wide,  set  up  on  one  end  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
tied  round  with  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  which  considerably  in- 
crease its  size  and  height.  These  are  changed  every  month,  to  keep 
them  always  green.  The  worship  paid  to  the  god  consists  in  repeat- 
ing prayers  before  this  stone,  and  laying  beside  it  a  portion  of  the  food 
prepared  by  the  natives  for  their  own  use.  This  is  done  at  their  daily 
meals,  at  festivals,  and  whenever  they  particularly  wish  to  propitiate 
his  favour.  The  first  fruits  of  the  season  are  always  offered  to  the 
god.  Every  family  of  distinction  has  one  of  these  stones,  which  is 
considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  family  altar  than  as  an  idol. 

At  Makin,  according  to  Grey,  the  names  of  Tabueriki,  Itivini,  and 
the  other  deities,  are  unknown,  and  the  only  spirits  which  the  natives 
worship  are  those  of  their  ancestors.  When  a  chief  dies,  a  stone,  simi- 
lar to  those  dedicated  in  the  other  islands  to  Tabueriki,  is  set  up,  and 
dressed  in  the  same  manner  with  leaves.  The  reverence  offered  to  it 
is  exactly  the  same,  being  a  presentation  of  food  accompanied  with 
prayers.  Hence  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  deities  worshipped 
in  the  southern  clusters  were  only  deified  chiefs,  the  memory  of  whose 
existence  has  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time.     The  reverence  paid  to 
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certain  kinds  of  fish  may  have  its  origin  here,  as  at  Banabe,  in  some 
rude  idea  of  a  metempsychosis.  t.     ^ 

The  ancestors  of  chiefs  are  represented  (so  to  speak)  by  their  skulls, 
which  are  carefully  preserved  by  their  descendants.  When  their 
spirits  are  to  be  invoked,  these  skulls  are  taken  down,  placed  on  a 
mat,  and  anointed  with  cocoa-nut  oil;  the  brows  are  bound  with 
leaves,  and  food  is  set  before  the  fleshless  jaws.  The  general  term 
for  spirit  and  divinity  is  anti. 

At  Makin  there  are  no  priests,  and  the  invocations  are  usually 
made  by  the  head  of  the  family,  or  by  each  individual  for  himself. 
On  Tarawa  and  Apamama  every  family  which  has  a  tutelar  divinity 
has  also  a  priest,  whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  the  rites  of  worship,  and 
whose  perquisites  consist  in  the  food  offered  to  the  god,  which,  after 
remaining  a  short  time,  is  taken  away  by  him  and  eaten  in  his  own 
house.  These  priests  are  called  ibonga  or  Hbonga*  They  do  not 
constitute  a  distinct  class  connected  by  any  bond  of  union  among 
themselves ;  but  any  young  man  of  free  birth,  who  is  apt  at  reciting 
prayers,  may  become  a  priest. 

The  mode  in  which  the  priest  receives  the  oracles  of  the  god  is  as 
follows.  On  the  sandy  beach,  at  the  weather  side  of  the  island,  are 
several  houses,  called  ba-ni-mata,  or  lata  rianti  (spirit-houses).  They 
are  of  the  usual  size  and  shape  of  dwelling-houses,  but  the  wralls  are 
of  coral  stone,  and  they  have  no  loft,  or  upper  division.  The  door- 
way is  always  in  the  west  end,  because  the  Kaindkaki,  or  country  of 
spirits,  lies  in  that  direction.  In  the  middle  of  the  house  a  sort  of  altar, 
or  stout  pillar  of  coral  stone,  is  built  up  to  the  height  of  three  feet  and 
a  half,  having  in  the  centre  a  hollow  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  To  this  hollow  the  priest  applies  his  ear,  and  is  supposed 
to  receive  from  thence  the  instructions  of  his  divinity.  The  building, 
it  should  be  observed,  is  not  considered  essential,  and  the  pillar  some- 
times stands  uncovered  on  the  beach. 

The  true  signification  of  anti  seems  to  be  deified  spirit.  The  usual 
expression  for  soul  is  tamune  or  tdmre,  meaning  properly  shadow. 
They  believe  that  as  soon  as  a  person  dies,  his  spirit  or  shade  ascends 
into  the  air,  and  is  carried  about  for  a  time  by  the  winds  whitherso- 

*  It  was  often  impossible,  in  writing  down  words  from  the  pronunciation  of  Kirby  and 
Grey  to  determine,  when  they  began  with  t,  whether  this  letter  was  a  part  of  the  word, 
or  merely  the  prefixed  article  te.  In  this  case  we  at  first  supposed  thai  tibonga  was  a 
contraction  of  te  ibonga ;  it  may,  however,  be  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Polynesian 
word  tufunga, — the/ becoming  b  in  the  Tarawan  language. 
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ever  they  may  chance  to  blow.  At  last  it  is  supposed  to  arrive  at  the 
Kainakaki,  a  sort  of  elysium,  where  the  spirits  pass  their  time  in 
feasting,  dancing,  and  whatever  occupations  were  most  agreeable  to 
them  in  their  bodily  existence.  This  elysium  is  placed  by  the  natives 
on  the  island  of  Tarawa.  On  this  there  are  several  mounds,  or  raised 
areas,  of  various  sizes,  the  largest  being  about  a  mile  long  by  half  a 
mile  in  breadth.*  None  of  these  exceed  twenty-four  feet  in  height 
above  the  surrounding  soil,  but  even  so  slight  an  elevation  is  enough 
to  make  them  conspicuous  in  one  of  these  islands.  Each  of  these 
mounds  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  a  Kainakaki  or  paradise,  which 
is,  of  course,  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.  The  ground  is  considered 
sacred,  and  though  usually  overgrown  with  trees,  no  native  will  ven- 
ture to  cut  them  down.  When  a  tree  falls,  it  is  taken  away,  and 
another  planted  in  its  place.  If  the  persons  who  die  are  old  and 
feeble,  their  shades  are  carried  to  the  Kainakaki  by  the  spirits  of 
those  who  have  died  before  them.  The  souls  of  infants  are  received 
by  the  shades  of  their  female  relatives,  and  nursed  and  brought  up, 
till  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Only  those  who  are  tat- 
tooed (being  chiefly  persons  of  free  birth)  can  expect  to  reach  the 
Kainakaki.  All  others  are  intercepted  on  their  way,  and  devoured 
by  a  monstrous  giantess,  called  Baine. 

On  Makin,  this  belief  respecting  the  Kainakaki  did  not  prevail,  and 
Grey  thought  (though  his  knowledge  on  such  points  was  very  limited) 
that  the  natives  supposed  the  spirits  of  the  dead  to  remain  near  the 
places  where  they  resided  in  life,  and  sometimes  to  appear  in  dreams 
to  their  friends  and  relatives. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  their 
customs.  At  Apamama,  when  a  man  dies,  his  body  is  taken  to  the 
maniapa,  or  council-house  of  the  town,  where  it  is  washed  and  laid 
out  on  a  clean  mat.  Here  it  remains  for  eight  or  ten  days,  during 
which  the  people  express  their  grief  by  wailing  and  singing  songs  in 
praise  of  the  dead,  and  what  is  rather  singular,  by  dancing.  They 
esteem  it,  moreover,  a  great  weakness  to  shed  tears  at  such  times. 
Every  day,  at  noon,  the  body  is  taken  out  into  the  sun,  and  washed 
and  oiled.  When  the  mourning  is  ended,  the  corpse  is  sewed  up  in 
two  mats,  and  sometimes  buried  in  the  house  of  the  nearest  relatives, 
the  head  being  always  turned  towards  the  east,— sometimes  stowed 

*  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  information  which  Kirby  received  from  natives 
of  Apamama;  be  had  never  visited  Tarawa. 
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away  in  the  loft  of  the  building.  When  the  flesh  is  nearly  gone  the 
skull  is  taken  off,  and  having  been  carefully  cleansed,  is  preserved  as 
an  object  of  worship,-or  rather  as  representing  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
ceased, which  has  become  a  divinity. 

In  the  northern  cluster,  a  still  stranger  custom  prevails,  and  one 
which  it  costs  an  effort  to  believe.     According  to  Grey  s  account, 
after  the  first  ceremonies  of  wailing,  the  body  is  washed  and  laid  out 
upon  a  new  mat,  which  is  spread  on  a  large  oblong  plate,  made  of 
several  tortoise-shells  sewed   together.      From  two  to  six  persons, 
according  to  the  size  of  the   corpse,  seat  themselves  opposite  one 
another  on  the  floor  of  the  house  (commonly  the  dwelling  of  the  de- 
ceased) and  hold  the  plate,  with  the  body  of  their  friend,  upon  their 
knees.     When  tired,  they  are  relieved  by  others,  and  in  this  way  the 
service  is  kept  up  for  a  space  of  time,  varying  with  the  rank  of  the 
deceased,  from  four  months  to  two  years !     All  persons,  whether  free- 
born  or  slaves,  receive  these  peculiar  honours  after  death.     During 
the  time  the  corpse  is  thus  lying  in  state,  a  fire  is  kept  up  day  and 
night  in  the  house,  and  its  extinction  would  be  regarded  as  a  most 
unlucky  omen.     At  the  end  of  the  period,  the  remains  are  sometimes 
wrapped  in  mats,  and  deposited  in  the  loft  of  the  house ;  but  more 
commonly  they  are  buried  in  a  piece  of  ground  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  grave  is  marked  by  a  stone  erected  at  the  head,  another 
at  the  foot,  and  a  third  laid  horizontally  across  these  two.    The  skulls 
of  the  chiefs  are  preserved  and  treated  with  the  same  marks  of  reve- 
rence as  at  the  other  islands.— To  our  inquiry  how  the  people  could 
afford  to  spend  their  time  in  this  preposterous  manner,  Grey  replied 
at  once,— "  One  half  of  them  have  nothing  else  to  do,"— a  statement 
which,  from  what  little  we  saw  of  the  islands  and  the  people,  we  could 
very  well  believe. 

GOVERNMENT. 

From  what  we  learned,  it  is  likely  that  the  form  of  government 
differs  to  some  extent  on  each  of  the  four  clusters  into  which  the 
group  is  divided.  We  have,  however,  no  definite  information  except 
in  regard  to  those  of  Apamama  and  Makin.  On  the  former  we  find 
a  system  of  civil  policy  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  Polynesia. 
Society  is  divided  into  three  ranks,  chiefs  or  nobles  {uia  or  oamata), 
landholders  (katoka),  and  common  people  or  serfs  (kawa).  The 
oamata  are  the  free  and  well-born  natives,  who  possess  the  greater 
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part  of  the  land,  and  all  the  political  authority.  The  heads  of  families 
are  called  uea,  and  the  oldest  uea  of  a  town  is  the  presiding  chief  (mo 
rC  te  apa,  literally,  front  of  the  land).  The  katoka  are  persons  not 
originally  of  noble  birth,  who,  either  by  the  favour  of  their  chief,  or 
by  good  fortune  in  war,  have  acquired  land,  and  with  it  freedom, — 
but  who  have  yet  no  voice  in  the  public  council,  in  which  all  matters 
of  general  import  are  determined.  These  are  held  in  a  large  house 
called  the  maniapa*  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  all  the  men  of  the 
place.  In  this,  every  noble  family  has  its  own  seat  along  the  sides  of 
the  house ;  the  middle  is  open  to  the  slaves  and  katokas,  who  have  no 
voice  in  the  council.  When  any  affair  renders  a  meeting  necessary, 
the  oldest  or  presiding  chief  sends  out  messengers,  who  summon  the 
people  by  the  sound  of  conchs.  The  assembly  being  convened,  the 
chief  proposes  the  question,  and  any  noble  who  chooses  to  speak  rises 
and  delivers  his  opinion.  The  discussions  are  sometimes  very  ani- 
mated, and  violent  quarrels  occasionally  take  place  between  different 
speakers,  who  are  with  difficulty  prevented  from  coming  to  blows. 
Although  no  regular  vote  is  taken,  the  sense  of  the  majority  is  soon 
apparent,  and  determines  the  result.  In  some  of  the  islands  and 
clusters,  certain  chiefs  have  obtained,  by  success  in  war,  a  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  the  nobles,  and  made  themselves  sovereigns  of  their 
respective  countries.  Kirby  had  understood  that  there  was  a  king  on 
Taputeouea,  but  if  so,  his  authority  is  not  unquestioned,  for  two  par- 
ties were  at  war  on  the  island  when  we  visited  it.  There  is  a  king 
on  the  group  of  Apamama,  and  another  on  that  of  Tarawa,  both  of 
whom  have  acquired  their  power  very  lately. 

On  Makin  there  is  also  a  sovereign  chief,  but  the  system  of  govern- 
ment is,  in  some  respects,  different.  There  are,  according  to  Grey, 
three  ranks,  iomata  or  royal  chiefs,  tidmata  or  gentry,  and  rang  or 
common  people.  The  first-named  were  originally  of  the  same  class 
with  the  second.  About  a  hundred  years  ago,  Teouki,  the  grand- 
father of  the  reigning  king,  and  a  mighty  warrior,  succeeded  in  con- 
centrating in  his  own  hands  the  sovereign  power,  which  was  before 
lodged  with  the  whole  body  of  the  gentry  or  petty  chiefs.  His 
descendants  constitute  the  iomata,  and  share  among  them  the  supre- 
macy, though  there  is  one  that  retains  especially  the  title  of  head-chief. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  bu-ni-matang,  or  chief  judge,  as  Grey  termed 

*  This  word  was  so  written  at  the  time ;  we  have  since  thought  that  it  should  perhaps 
be  uma-ni-apa,  literally,  house  of  the  town,  or  town-house. 
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him,  who  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  prime  minister,  and  really  has  the 
direction  of  the  government.  As  regards  their  system  of  descent  we 
could  learn  but  little.  At  the  time  we  were  there,  the  king  was  a 
young  man,  and  his  father  was  still  living;  though  hardly  past  the 
prime  of  life,  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties,  he  had  resigned  his 
power  to  his  son,— but  whether  of  his  own  accord,  or  in  obedience  to 
some  established  law,  Grey  could  not  inform  us. 

TATTOOING. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  or  striking  in  the  tattooing  of  these 
natives.  It  is  mostly  in  short,  oblique  lines,  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  apart.  These  are  arranged  in  perpendicular  rows,  of  which 
there  are  four  or  five  down  the  back,  on  each  side  of  the  spine  ;  with 
a  similar  marking  in  front,  beginning  just  below  the  collar-bone.  The 
legs  also  are  imprinted,  but  not  the'  arms  or  face.  The  women  are 
tattooed  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  so  much  as  the  men.  There 
are  professional  tattooers,  whose  prices  are  so  high  that  slaves  cannot, 
in  general,  afford  to  be  thus  ornamented,  but  there  is  no  law  against 
it.  On  the  dark-skinned  race  of  the  southern  clusters,  the  marking 
does  not  show  very  clearly,  and  at  a  little  distance  would  hardly  be 
observed  ;  but  on  the  natives  of  Makin  it  is  quite  distinct. 

HOUSES,    CANOES,    ETC. 

The  dwelling-houses  have  two  stories,  a  ground  floor  and  a  loft,  or 
garret,  separated  by  a  horizontal  partition  of  slender  sticks  laid  upon 
joists.  According  to  Kirby,  this  mode  of  building  was  adopted  in 
order  to  escape  the  ravages  made  by  the  rats,  which  swarm  in  the 
islands.  As  the  loft  is  only  connected  with  the  ground  by  the  four 
corner  posts,  the  lower  part  of  the  house  being  open  all  around,  these 
animals  cannot  reach  the  food,  mats,  and  other  articles  which  are 
kept  in  it.  It  is  curious  enough  that  an  animal  so  insignificant 
should  thus  affect  the  architecture  of  a  numerous  people.  On  the 
Apamama  cluster,  and  the  islands  south  of  it,  the  loft  is  raised  but 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  of  course  the  inmates  on  the 
lower  floor  must  be  constantly  in  a  sitting  or  reclining  posture.  On 
Tarawa,  however,  the  houses  were  larger,  and  some  had  two  upper 
stories,  the  second  floor  being  laid  about  three  feet  above  the  first. 
On  Makin,  where  the  supply  of  timber  is  abundant,  the  houses  are  of 
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still  greater  size,  and  the  partition  is  made  of  sufficient  height  to 
enable  the  people  to  stand  upright  under  it. 

The  council-houses  have  no  lofts,  and  are  of  great  size.  That  at 
the  town  of  Utiroa,  on  Taputeouea,  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  by  forty-five  wide,  and  about  forty  high  at  the  ridge-pole.  On 
the  islands  to  the  north  they  are  still  larger,  and  from  the  descriptions 
of  the  two  seamen,  as  well  as  from  the  distant  view  which  we  had  of 
them,  must  be  enormous  structures. 

Their  canoes  resemble  very  nearly,  in  model,  construction,  and 
rig,  those  of  the  Feejeeans.  They  are  not  flat  on  one  side,  like  those 
of  the  Mnlgrave  islanders,  but  have  the  shape  of  a  long  and  narrow 
boat.  The  largest,  which  are  found  at  Makin,  are  not  less  than  sixty 
feet  in  length,  by  six  in  width.  They  sail  very  near  the  wind,  and 
move  with  a  rapidity  which  has  acquired  for  them  the  name  of 
"flying  proas." 

The  dress,  ornaments,  and  arms  of  the  natives  do  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  which  have  been  described  as  proper  to  the  people 
on  the  low  islands  of  this  archipelago.  The  defensive  armour,  how- 
ever, intended  to  protect  the  body  from  the  formidable  edges  of  the 
sharks-teeth  weapons,  is  probably  peculiar  to  them.  It  consists  of  a 
jacket  and  trousers  of  a  very  thick,  close  network,  braided  of  cocoa- 
nut  sinnet,  and  a  cuirass  made  likewise  of  this  cord,  but  woven  so 
compactly,  and  in  so  many  thicknesses,  as  to  form  a  solid  board,  half 
an  inch  through,  which  would  form  a  tolerable  defence  even  against 
the  blow  of  a  sword.  Its  shape  is  nearly  that  of  the  ancient  cuirass, 
except  that  a  square  piece  rises  up  behind  to  protect  the  head  from  a 
side  blow.  They  have  also  caps  or  helmets,  ingeniously  made  of  the 
skin  of  the  porcupine-fish,  cut  off  at  the  head  and  then  extended  to 
the  proper  size.  It  becomes  stiff  and  hard  in  drying,  and  the  spines 
protruding  on  every  side  aid  in  warding  off  the  blows  of  the  dreaded 
weapons. 

ROTUMA,    OR    GRANVILLE    ISLAND. 

This  island  is  situated  in  12°  30'  of  north  latitude,  and  177°  15'  of 
east  longitude.  It  is  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  any  other 
land,  and  cannot  properly  be  included  in  either  one  of  the  three 
ethnographical  regions  of  the  Pacific.  Its  inhabitants  more  resemble 
the  Caroline  islanders  in  their  appearance  and  character,  but  their 
customs  assimilate  them  rather  to  the  Polynesians.     Their  dialect  is 
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a  mixture  of  Polynesian  words,  very  much  corrupted,  with  those  of 
some  other  language,  unlike  any  which  has  been  elsewhere  found. 
They  show,  also,  in  some  of  their  usages,  and  some  words  of  their 
language,  traces  of  communication  with  their  Feejeean  neighbours  to 

the  south.  . 

During  our  brief  stay  at  Tongatabu,  in  April  of  1840,  several 
natives  of  Rotuma  came  on  board  our  vessel,  and  I  took  that  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  the  vocabulary  which  is  given  in  another  place. 
The  one  to  whom  I  was  principally  indebted  was  an  elderly  man,  by 
name,  Tui-Rotuma*  a  petty  chief,  who  had  been  two  voyages  in  a 
whaler,  and  had  thus  acquired  some  knowledge  of  English.  With 
him  was  a  young  chief  of  high  rank,  by  name,  Tokaniua,  to  whom 
the  other  seemed  to  act  as  guardian.  They  had  left  their  island 
about  two  years  before,  with  several  attendants,  in  a  whale-ship,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  seeing  something  of 
the  world.  Unfortunately,  since  their  arrival,  Tui-Rotuma  had  be- 
come blind,  and  war  having  broken  out  on  Tonga,  between  the 
Christian  and  heathen  parties,  their  situation  had  become  uncom- 
fortable. The  old  councillor,  in  particular,  was  desirous  of  getting 
away,  giving  as  his  reason,  that  the  young  chief,  his  companion, 
would  one  day  be  king,  and  that  therefore  it  would  not  be  well  for 
hirn  to  be  at  Tonga  during  the  civil  dissensions ;  he  would,  as  Tui- 
Rotuma  expressed  it,  "see  too  much  fight." 

The  Rotumans  resemble  the  Polynesians  in  form  and  complexion, 
but  their  features  have  more  of  the  European  cast.  They  have  large 
noses,  wide  and  prominent  cheek-bones,  full  eyes,  and  considerable 
beard.  They  are  tattooed  in  large  masses  over  the  middle  of  the 
body,  from  the  navel  nearly  to  the  knee ;  on  the  breast  and  arms  they 
have  light  marks,  varying  somewhat  in  shape,  but  generally  like  a 
row  of  arrow-heads. 

The  expression  of  their  countenances,  which  is  mild,  intelligent, 
and  prepossessing,  corresponds  with  their  character,  which  is  superior 
in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  Polynesians.  Like  the  Caroline 
islanders,  they  are  good-natured,  confiding,  and  hospitable.  No 
instance,  I  believe,  of  any  difficulty  between  them  and  their  foreign 
visitors  has  ever  occurred.  They  are  distinguished,  moreover,  for 
their  forethought  and  consideration.     Their  island,  having  a  popula- 

*  This  name,  in  the  Tonga  dialect,  signifies  "  Lord  of  Rotuma ;"  it  had,  however,  no 
such  meaning  in  the  language  of  this  island,  but  was  simply  an  appellative. 
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tion  of  four  or  five  thousand,  with  a  circuit  of  only  twenty-five  miles, 
and  a  hilly  surface,  does  not  always  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of 
food  for  its  inhabitants.  There  are,  therefore,  many  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  are  eager  to  engage  as  seamen  on  board  whale-ships, 
where  they  remain  until  they  have  accumulated  sufficient  property, 
in  those  articles  which  are  esteemed  valuable  among  their  country- 
men, to  enable  them,  on  their  return,  to  purchase  land  and  live  com- 
fortably for  the  rest  of  their  days.  They  make  excellent  sailors,  and 
are  highly  prized,  not  only  for  their  intelligence  and  docility,  but  also 
for  their  prudence  and  regular  conduct. 

Their  system  of  government  is  peculiar  and  singular.  The  island 
is  divided  into  twenty-four  districts,  each  under  a  high  chief  (ngan- 
gdtsha).  Each  of  these  chiefs,  in  regular  rotation,  holds,  for  the  space 
of  twenty  months,  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  during  which  time 
he  presides  in  the  councils,  and  receives  tribute  from  the  rest.  To- 
kanina  belonged  to  this  class.  The  official  title  of  the  head  chief  is 
riamkau,  but  they  use  also  the  Vitian  word  sau,  meaning  king.  Next 
to  the  high  chiefs  come  the  councillors  or  elders  (mamthua  or  mathua), 
who  correspond  to  the  matabules  of  Tonga.  The  mass  of  the  people 
are  called  tha-muri  (da-muri),  answering  to  the  tuas,  or  lower  class  of 
the  Friendly  Islands. 

Of  their  religion  I  could  obtain  but  little  information.  The  word 
for  god  is  oitu  or  aitu,  which  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Samoan 
aitu,  spirit.  Ri  faka-oitu,  spirit-house,  is  the  word  for  temple,  and 
hanua  on  aitu,  land  of  spirits,  is  their  term  for  heaven,  or  the  resi- 
dence of  the  gods.  But  whether  these  spirits  are  proper  divinities, 
my  informant,  whose  knowledge  of  English  was  limited  to  the  most 
ordinary  terms,  could  not  explain.  The  dress,  manufactures,  and 
arts  of  these  islanders  have  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Friendly  and  Navigator  Islands.  Some  of  their  customs,  however, 
appear  to  be  of  Feejeean  origin.  Thus,  one  of  the  men  who  came  on 
board  had  his  hair  disposed  in  frizzled  masses  around  his  head  ;  and 
the  young  girls  are  said  to  colour  their  locks  of  a  dingy  white  by 
washing  them  with  lime-water. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Rotumans  reckon  by  periods  of  six 
months,  or  moons,  instead  of  the  full  year.  Living  as  they  do,  on  a 
small  island  near  the  equator,  at  a  distance  from  any  extensive  land, 
the  changes  of  temperature  must  be  slight,  and  the  difference  of 
seasons  hardly  perceptible.  The  westerly  winds  which  blow  from 
October  to  April  do,  no  doubt,  serve  to  distinguish  this  period  of  the 
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vear-  but  they  cannot  materially  affect  the  course  of  vegetation.  At 
the  Kin^smill  Group,  situated  directly  under  the  equator,  the  natives 
reckon  by  periods  often  months,  a  number  evidently  adopted  for  con- 
venience of  counting,  and  with  no  reference  whatever  to  any  natural 
seasons.    The  names  of  the  Rotuman  months  are— 

6i.„a, March  (and  September). 

Tajldji, April  (and  October). 

Haua, May,&c. 

XeUpi, June' 

Fdsoyhau, JOf* 

Adapudya August. 


AUSTRALIA. 

This  land,  of  which  we  know  not  whether  the  proper  designation 
be  an  island  or  a  continent,  is  known  as  a  region  of  singularities.   Not 
the  least  of  these  are  the  combinations  of  what,  judging  from  precon- 
ceived ideas,  may  well  be  termed  contrarieties,  in  the  physical  traits, 
moral  qualities,  customs,  and  language  of  the  aborigines.     Thus  they 
have,  at  once,  the  dusky  hue  and  elongated  visage  of  the  negro,  with 
the  fine,  straight  hair  of  the  European  ;  they  are  excessively  super- 
stitious and  yet  almost  devoid  of  religious  (or  devotional)  feelings; 
with  the  strongest  attachment  to  their  native  district,  they  can  rarely 
be  brought  to  spend  more  than  three  days  in  one  spot ;  and  though 
their  idiom  abounds  in  complex  inflections,  like  those  of  the  American 
Indians,  it  has  less  facility  of  composition  than  the  English.     During 
our  stay  in  New  South  Wales,  we  had  good  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring information  concerning  this  singular  variety  of  the  human 
species.     At  Sydney,  Hunter's  River,  and  "Wellington  Valley,  we 
found  natives  from  all  parts  of  the  colony,  from  Moreton  Bay  on  the 
north,  to  the  Muruya  River  on  the  south,  and  from  the  coast  to  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles  into  the  interior.     The  result  of  our 
examination,  and  of  the  comparison  of  dialects,  was  a  conviction  that 
all  the  natives  of  that  part  of  New   Holland   were  of  one  stock. 
Further  comparisons  induce  us  to  extend  this  remark  to  the  entire 
continent,  though,  before  coming  to  any  positive  conclusion  on  the 
subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  possess  some  more  accurate  knowledge 
than  we  now  have,  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  Northern  Australia,  more 
especially  of  their  grammatical  characteristics. 
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The  number  of  the  aborigines  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  territory  which  they  occupy.  It  cannot  be  rated  higher 
than  two  hundred  thousand  for  the  whole  of  Australia.  Some  esti- 
mates reduce  it  as  low  as  seventy-five  thousand.  These  calculations, 
of  course,  suppose  that  the  unexplored  region  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially, as  respects  the  density  of  the  population,  from  that  which  is 
known. 


PHYSICAL    TRAITS. 

The  natives  of  Australia  are  of  the  middle  height,  few  of  the  men 
being  above  six  or  under  five  feet.  They  are  slender  in  make,  with 
long  arms  and  legs,  and  when  in  good  condition,  their  forms  are 
pretty  well  proportioned.  Usually,  however,  their  wandering  life,  irre- 
gular habits,  and  bad  food  keep  them  extremely  meagre,  and  as  this 
thinness  is  accompanied  by  a  protuberance  of  the  abdomen,  it  gives 
to  their  figures  a  distorted  and  hardly  human  appearance.  The  cast 
of  the  face  is  a  medium  between  the  African  and  the  Malay  types. 
The  forehead  is  narrow,  sometimes  retreating,  but  often  high  and 
prominent;  the  eyes  are  small,  black,  and  deep-set;  the  nose  is  much 
depressed  at  the  upper  part  between  the  eyes,  and  widened  at  the 
base,  but  with  this,  it  frequently  has  an  aquiline  outline.  The  cheek- 
bones are  prominent.  The  mouth  is  large,  with  thick  lips  and  strong 
well-set  teeth.  The  jaws  project,  but  the  chin  is  frequently  retracted. 
The  head,  which  is  very  large,  with  a  skull  of  unusual  thickness,  is 
placed  upon  a  short  and  small  neck.  Their  colour  is  a  dark  chocolate 
or  reddish-black,  like  that  of  the  Guinea  negro,  but  varying  in  shade 
so  much  that  individuals  of  pure  blood  are  sometimes  as  light- 
coloured  as  mulattoes.  That  which  distinguishes  them  most  decidedly 
from  other  dark-skinned  races  is  their  hair,  which  is  neither  woolly, 
like  that  of  the  Africans  and  Melanesians,  nor  frizzled  like  that  of  the 
Feejeeans,  nor  coarse,  stiff,  and  curling,  as  with  the  Malays.  It  is 
long,  fine,  and  wavy  like  that  of  Europeans.  When  neglected,  it  is 
apt,  of  course,  to  become  bushy  and  matted,  but  when  proper  care  is 
taken  of  it,  it  appears  as  we  have  described.  It  is  sometimes  of  a 
glossy  black,  but  the  most  common  hue  is  a  deep  brown.  Most  of 
the  natives  have  thick  beards,  and  their  skins  are  more  hairy  than 
those  of  whites. 
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CHARACTER. 

It  is  doubtful  what  grade  of  intellectual  capacity  is  to  be  assigned 
to  this  people      Several  who  have  been  taken  from  the  forest  when 
vounz  and  received  instruction,  have  shown  a  readiness  in  acquiring 
knowledge  and  a  quickness  of  apprehension  which  have  surprised 
their  teachers.     Most  of  the  natives  learn  the  English  language  with 
great  facility,  and  the  children  who  were  under  the  instruction  of  the 
missionary  at  Wellington  Valley  evinced,  in  his  opinion ,  a  greater 
aptitude  for  music  than  most  white  children.     With  all  this,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  impression  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  by 
an  intercourse  with  the  aborigines,  in  their  natural  state,  is  that  of 
great  mental  obtuseness— or,  in  plain  terms,  an  almost  brutal  stu- 
pidity.    They  never  count  beyond  four,  or,  in  some  tribes,  three;  all 
above  this  number  is  expressed  by  a  term   equivalent  to  many. 
Their  reasoning  powers   seem   to   be  very   imperfectly  developed. 
The  arguments  which  are  addressed  to  them  by  the  white  settlers, 
for  the  purpose  of  convincing  or  persuading  them,  are  often  such  as 
we  should  use  towards  a  child,  or  a  partial  idiot.     Their  superstitions 
evince,  for  the  most  part,  this  same  character  of  silliness.     Some  are 
so  absurd  as  to  excite  at  once  laughter   and    amazement.      The 
absurdity,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  not  the  result  of  an  extravagant 
imagination,  as  with  some  portion  of  the   Hindoo  mythology,  but 
downright  childishness  and  imbecility.     One  instance,  given  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.   Threlkeld,  missionary   at  Lake   Macquarie,  will 
probably  be  sufficient.     In  a  bay,  at  the  northwest  extremity  of  that 
lake,  are  many  petrifactions  of  wood,  which  the  natives  believe  to  be 
fragments  of  a  large  rock  that  formerly  fell  from  heaven  and  destroyed 
a  number  of  people.    The  author  of  this  catastrophe  was  an  enormous 
lizard  of  celestial  origin,  who  collected  the  men  together,  and  then 
caused  the  stone  to  fall.     His  anger  had  been  excited  against  them 
by  the  impiety  which  they  had  evinced  in  killing  vermin  (lice),  by 
roasting  them  in  the  fire.     Those  who  had  killed  them  by  cracking 
were  speared  to  death  by  him  with  a  long  reed  which  he  had  brought 
from  the  skies.     When  all  the  offenders  were  destroyed,  the  lizard 
reascended  to  heaven,  where  he  still  remains. 

It  is  evident  that  the  chief  interest  which  can  be  taken  in  such  a 
people  will  arise  from  the  singularities  that  distinguish  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  human  race.     These  singularities  are  especially 
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remarkable  in  their  moral  qualities.  Although  living  constantly  in 
what  appears  to  us  a  most  degraded  state,  and  frequently  suffering 
from  actual  want,  they  are  nevertheless  extravagantly  proud.  The 
complete  personal  independence  to  which  they  are  accustomed  gives 
to  their  ordinary  demeanor  an  air  of  haughtiness  and  even  of  inso- 
lence. Nothing  will  induce  them  to  acknowledge  any  human  being 
(of  their  own  age)  their  superior,  or  show  any  mark  of  deference. 
At  Wellington  Valley,  the  missionary,  Mr.  Watson,  was  the  only  one 
to  whom  they  gave,  in  speaking,  the  title  of  Mr.,  and  that  merely 
from  habit  acquired  in  youth;  all  others,  of  whatever  rank,  they 
addressed  by  their  names  alone, — as  Jack,  Tom,  Wright,  Walker. 
This  does  not  proceed  from  ignorance  on  their  part,  as  they  under- 
stand the  distinctions  of  rank  among  the  whites,  and  are  continually 
witnesses  of  the  subservience  and  respect  exacted  by  one  class  from 
the  other.  They  appear  to  have  a  sense — or  it  may  almost  be  termed 
an  instinct — of  independence,  which  disposes  them  on  all  occasions 
to  assert  their  equality  with  the  highest.  They  frequently  observe, 
on  being  asked  to  work,  "  white  fellow  works,  not  black  fellow ;  black 
fellow  gentleman."  On  entering  a  room,  they  will  not  remain  stand- 
ing, out  of  respect,  but  generally  seat  themselves  immediately. 

They  are  not  great  talkers,  and  dislike  to  be  much  spoken  to, 
particularly  in  a  tone  of  raillery.  A  gentleman  told  me  that  he  was 
once  amusing  himself  by  teasing  a  native,  in  perfect  good  humor, 
when  the  man  suddenly  seized  a  billet  of  wood,  threw  it  at  him,  and 
then  rushed  for  his  spear  in  a  state  of  fury.  When  he  was  pacified, 
and  made  to  see  that  no  insult  was  intended,  he  begged  that  they 
would  not  talk  to  him  again  in  that  manner,  or  he  might  be  unable  to 
restrain  his  temper. 

They  are,  in  general,  silent  and  reserved,  and  appear  to  look  upon 
the  wThites  with  a  mixture  of  distrust  and  contempt.  To  govern 
them  by  threats  and  violence  is  impossible.  They  immediately  take 
to  the  "  bush,"  resume  their  wandering  habits,  and  retaliate  by  spear- 
ing the  cattle  of  their  persecutors,  and  sometimes  murdering  the  men. 
They  never,  however,  carry  on  any  systematic  warfare,  and  their 
dread  of  the  whites  is  so  great  that  large  parties  of  them  have  been 
dispersed  by  the  resistance  of  a  few  resolute  herdsmen. 

Though  constantly  wandering,  they  are  not  great  travellers,  usu- 
ally confining  themselves  to  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  from  the  place 
which  they  consider  more  peculiarly  their  residence.  If  ever  they 
venture  beyond  this,  as  they  sometimes  do,  in  company  with  a  party 
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of  whites,  they  always  betray  the  greatest  fear  of  falling  in  with  any 
maial  or  strange  blacks,  who,  they  take  it  for  granted,  would  put 
them' to  death  immediately.  This  extreme  timidity  is,  indeed,  one 
cause  of  the  ferocity  which  the  natives  sometimes  display.  If  a  party 
of  blacks  in  the  interior,  who  are  unacquainted  with  white  men,  be 
approached  suddenly,  and  taken  by  surprise,  they  are  commonly 
seized  with  a  panic  which  deprives  them  of  reason.  Supposing  that 
they  are  surrounded  and  destined  to  death,  they  seize  their  weapons, 
and  rush  forward  in  frenzy,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

RELIGION. 

The  lack  of  religious  feeling  in  these  natives  has  already  been 
mentioned.     The  missionaries  have  found  it  impossible,  after  many 
years'  labor,  to  make  the  slightest  impression  upon  them.     They  do 
not  ascribe  this  to  any  attachment,  on  the  part  of  the  blacks,  to  their 
own  creed,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  for  they  appear  to  care  little 
about  it.     Some  of  their  ceremonies,  which  partook  of  a  religious 
character,  have  been  lately  discontinued,  but  nothing  has  been  sub- 
stituted in  their  place.    It  is  not  true,  however,  as  has  been  frequently 
asserted,  that  the  natives  have  no  idea  of  a  supreme  being,  although 
they  do  not  allow  this  idea  to  influence  their  actions.    The  Wellington 
tribe,  at  least,  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  deity  called  Baiamai,  who 
lives  on  an  island  beyond  the  great  sea  to  the  east.     His  food  is  fish, 
which  come  up  to  him  from  the  water,  when  he  calls  to  them.    Some 
of  the  natives  consider  him  the  maker  of  all  things,  while  others  attri- 
bute the  creation  of  the  world  to  his  son  Burambin.     They  say  of  him, 
that  Baiamai  spoke,  and  Burambin  came  into  existence.     When  the 
missionaries  first  came  to  Wellington,  the  natives  used  to  assemble 
once  a  year,  in  the  month  of  February,  to  dance  and  sing  a  song  in 
honor  of  Baiamai.    This  song  was  brought  there  from  a  distance  by 
strange  natives,  who  went  about  teaching  it.     Those  who  refused  to 
join  in  the  ceremony  were  supposed  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
god.     For  the  last  three  years  the  custom  has  been  discontinued.     In 
the  tribe  on  Hunter's  River,  there  was  a  native  famous  for  the  compo- 
sition of  these  songs  or  hymns,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Threlkeld 
were  passed  from  tribe  to  tribe,  to  a  great  distance,  until  many  of  the 
words  became  at  last  unintelligible  to  those  who  sang  them. 

Dararwirgal,  a  brother  of  Baiamai,  lives  in  the  far  west.     It  was 
he  who  lately  sent  the  small-pox  among  the  natives,  for  no  better 
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reason  than  that  he  was  vexed  for  want  of  a  tomahawk.  But  now  he 
is  supposed  to  have  obtained  one,  and  the  disease  will  come  no  more. 
The  Balumbal  are  a  sort  of  angels,  who  are  said  to  be  of  a  white 
color,  and  to  live  on  a  mountain  at  a  great  distance  to  the  southeast. 
Their  food  is  honey,  and  their  employment  to  do  good  "  like  mission- 
aries." 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  stories  owe  their  origin  to  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  though  the  great  unwillingness  which  the 
natives  always  evince  to  adopt  any  customs  or  opinions  from  them 
militates  against  such  a  supposition.  But  a  being  who  is,  beyond 
question,  entirely  the  creation  of  Australian  imagination,  is  one  who 
is  called  in  the  Wellington  dialect  Wando?ig,  though  the  natives  have 
learned  from  the  whites  to  apply  to  him  the  name  of  devil.  He  is  an 
object  not  of  worship,  but  merely  of  superstitious  dread.  They 
describe  him  as  going  about  under  the  form  of  a  black  man  of  super- 
human stature  and  strength.  He  prowls  at  night  through  the  woods 
around  the  encampments  of  the  natives,  seeking  to  entrap  some 
unwary  wanderer,  whom  he  will  seize  upon,  and  having  dragged  him 
to  his  fire,  will  there  roast  and  devour  him.  They  attribute  all  their 
afflictions  to  his  malevolence.  If  they  are  ill,  they  say  Wandong  has 
bitten  them.  No  one  can  see  this  being  but  the  nuyargir,  or  conju- 
rors, who  assert  that  they  can  kill  him,  but  that  be  always  returns  to 
life.  He  may,  however,  be  frightened  away  by  throwing  fire  at  him 
(though  this  statement  seems  inconsistent  with  that  respecting  his 
invisibility),  and  no  native  will  go  out  at  night  without  a  firebrand,  to 
protect  him  from  the  demon. 

There  is  some  difference  in  the  accounts  given  of  this  character. 
By  the  tribe  of  Hunter's  River  he  is  called  Koin  or  Koen.  Some- 
times, when  the  blacks  are  asleep,  he  makes  his  appearance,  seizes 
upon  one  of  them  and  carries  him  off.  The  person  seized  endeavors 
in  vain  to  cry  out,  being  almost  strangled ;  "  at  daylight,  however, 
Koin  disappears,  and  the  man  finds  himself  conveyed  safely  to  his 
own  fireside."  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  demon  is  here  a 
sort  of  personification  of  the  nightmare, — a  visitation  to  which  the 
natives,  from  their  habits  of  gorging  themselves  to  the  utmost  when 
they  obtain  a  supply  of  food,  must  be  very  subject. 

At  the  Muruya  River  the  devil  is  called  Tulugal.  He  was  de- 
scribed to  us,  by  a  native,  as  a  black  man  of  great  stature,  grizzled 
with  age,  who  has  very  long  legs,  so  that  he  soon  overtakes  a  man, 
but  very  short  arms,  which  brings  the  contest  nearer  an  equality. 
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This  goblin  has  a  wife  who  is  much  like  himself,  but  still  more 
feared,  being  of  a  cruel  disposition,  with  a  cannibal  appetite,  espe- 
cially for  young  children.  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  dwell 
upon  these  superstitions,  but  that  they  seem  to  characterise  so  dis- 
tinctly the  people,  at  once  timid,  ferocious,  and  stupid,  who  have 

invented  them. 

Their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  soul  vary.  Some  assert  that  the 
whole  man  dies  at  once,  and  nothing  is  left  of  him.  Others  are  of 
opinion  that  his  spirit  still  survives,  but  upon  this  earth,  either  as  a 
wandering  ghost,  or  in  a  state  of  metempsychosis,  animating  a  bird  or 
other  inferior  creature.  But  the  most  singular  belief  is  one  which  is 
found  at  both  Port  Stephens  and  Swan  River,  places  separated  by 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Australian  continent.  This  is,  that  white 
people  are  merely  blacks  who  have  died,  passed  to  a  distant  country, 
and  having  there  undergone  a  transformation,  have  returned  to  their 
original  homes.  When  the  natives  see  a  white  man  who  strongly 
resembles  one  of  their  deceased  friends,  they  give  him  the  name  of 
the  dead  person,  and  consider  him  to  be  actually  the  same  being. 

SOCIAL    POLITY. 

The  Australians  have  nothing  which  can  be  called  a  government. 
They  have  not  even  any  word,  in  the  Wellington  dialect,  signifying 
a  chief  or  superior,  or  any  proper  terms  for  the  expressions  "  com- 
mand" "obey"  and  the  like.  Each  family,  being  the  source  of  all 
its  own  comforts  and  providing  for  its  own  wants,  might,  but  for  the 
love  of  companionship,  live  apart  and  isolated  from  the  rest,  without 
sacrificing  any  advantage.  Their  wars,  religious  celebrations,  and 
festive  assemblies  are  the  only  occasions  when  co-operation  is  really 
necessary  among  them,  and  even  these  are  regulated  by  different 
principles  from  those  which  prevail  among  other  savages.  They 
have  not,  properly  speaking,  any  distinction  of  tribes.  Two  bodies 
of  men,  speaking  the  same  dialect,  are  frequently  seen  drawn  up  in 
battle  against  each  other;  and  those  who,  in  one  war,  are  fellow- 
combatants,  may,  a  few  days  afterwards,  be  in  opposite  ranks. 

They  have,  however,  a  social  system  of  their  own,  regulated  by 
customs  of  whose  origin  they  can  give  no  account,  and  to  which  they 
conform  apparently  because  they  have  no  idea  of  any  other  mode  of 
life,  or  because  a  different  course  would  be  followed  by  the  universal 
reprobation  of  their  fellows.     Of  these  customs,  which  partake  of  the 
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singularity  that  distinguishes  every  thing  relating  to  this  people,  the 
following  are  the  most  remarkable. 

1.  The  ceremony  of  initiation.  When  the  boys  arrive  at  the  age 
of  puberty  (or  about  fourteen),  the  elders  of  a  tribe  prepare  to  initiate 
them  into  the  duties  and  privileges  of  manhood.  Suddenly,  at  night, 
a  dismal  cry  is  heard  in  the  woods,  which  the  boys  are  told  is  the 
Bubu  calling  for  them.  Thereupon  all  the  men  of  the  tribe  (or  rather 
of  the  neighborhood)  set  off  for  some  secluded  spot  previously  fixed 
upon,  taking  with  them  the  youths  who  are  to  undergo  the  ceremony. 
The  exact  nature  of  this  is  not  known,  except  that  it  consists  of  super- 
stitious rites,  of  dances  representing  the  various  pursuits  in  which 
men  are  engaged,  of  sham-fights,  and  trials  designed  to  prove  the  self- 
possession,  courage,  and  endurance  of  the  neophytes.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  there  is  some  variation  in  the  details  of  the  ceremony, 
in  different  places;  for  among  the  coast  tribes,  one  of  these  is  the 
knocking  out  of  an  upper  front  tooth,  which  is  not  done  at  Wel- 
lington, and  farther  in  the  interior.  But  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
institution  appear  to  be  every  where  the  same.  Its  design  unques- 
tionably is,  to  imprint  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  man  the  rules  by 
which  his  future  life  is  to  be  regulated  ;  and  some  of  these  are  so 
striking,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  so  admirable,  that  one  is 
inclined  to  ascribe  them  to  some  higher  state  of  mental  cultivation 
than  now  prevails  among  the  natives.  Thus,  the  young  men,  from 
the  time  they  are  initiated  till  they  are  married,  are  forbidden  to 
approach  or  speak  to  a  female.  They  must  encamp  at  a  distance 
from  them  at  night,  and  if  they  see  one  in  the  way,  must  make  a  long 
detour  to  avoid  her.  Mr.  Watson  told  me  that  he  had  often  been  put 
to  great  inconvenience  in  travelling  through  the  woods  with  a  young 
man  for  his  guide,  as  such  a  one  could  never  be  induced  to  approach 
an  encampment  where  there  were  any  women.  The  moral  intent  of 
this  regulation  is  evident. 

Another  rule  requires  the  young  men  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to 
their  elders.  As  there  is  no  distinction  of  rank  among  them,  it  is 
evident  that  some  authority  of  this  kind  is  required  to  preserve  the 
order  and  harmony  of  social  intercourse. 

A  third  regulation  restricts  the  youth  to  certain  articles  of  diet. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  eat  fish,  or  eggs,  or  the  emu,  or  any  of  the 
finer  kinds  of  opossum  and  kangaroo.  In  short,  their  fare  is  required 
to  be  of  the  coarsest  and  most  meagre  description.  As  they  grow 
older,  the  restrictions  are  removed,  one  after  another;  but  it  is  not  till 
they  have  passed  the  period  of  middle  age  that  they  are  entirely  un- 
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restrained  in  the  choice  of  food.  Whether  one  purpose  of  this  law  be 
to  accustom  the  young  men  to  a  hardy  and  simple  style  of  living  may 
be  doubted ;  but  its  prime  object  and  its  result  certainly  are  to  pre- 
vent the  young  men  from  possessing  themselves,  by  their  superior 
strength  and  agility,  of  all  the  more  desirable  articles  of  food,  and 
leaving  only  the  refuse  to  the  elders. 

2.  The  ceremony  of  marriage,  which,  among  most  nations,  is  con- 
sidered so  important  and  interesting,  is,  with  this  people,  one  of  the 
least  regarded.  The  woman  is  looked  upon  as  an  article  of  property, 
and  is  sold  or  given  away  by  her  relatives  without  the  slightest  con- 
sideration of  her  own  pleasure.  In  some  cases,  she  is  betrothed,  or 
rather  promised,  to  her  future  husband  in  the  childhood  of  both,  and 
in  this  case,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  a  proper  age,  the  young  man 
claims  and  receives  her.  Some  of  them  have  four  or  five  wives,  and 
in  such  a  case,  they  will  give  one  to  a  friend  who  may  happen  to 
be  destitute.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  laxity,  they  are  very 
jealous,  and  resent  any  freedom  taken  with  their  wives.  Most  of 
their  quarrels  relate  to  women.  In  some  cases,  the  husband  who 
suspects  another  native  of  seducing  his  wife,  either  kills  or  severely 
injures  one  or  both  of  them.  Sometimes  the  affair  is  taken  up  by  the 
tribe,  who  inflict  punishment  after  their  own  fashion.  The  manner 
of  this  is  another  of  the  singularities  of  their  social  system. 

3.  When  a  native,  for  any  transgression,  incurs  the  displeasure  of 
his  tribe,  their  custom  obliges  him  to  "  stand  punishment,"  as  it  is 
called : — that  is,  he  stands  with  a  shield,  at  a  fair  distance,  while  the 
whole  tribe,  either  simultaneously,  or  in  rapid  succession,  cast  their 
spears  at  him.  Their  expertness  generally  enables  those  who  are  ex- 
posed to  this  trial  to  escape  without  serious  injury,  though  instances 
occasionally  happen  of  a  fatal  result.  There  is  a  certain  propriety 
even  in  this  extraordinary  punishment,  as  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
accuracy  and  force  with  which  the  weapons  are  thrown  will  depend 
very  much  upon  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  enormity  of  the  offence. 

When  the  quarrel  is  between  two  persons  only,  and  the  tribe 
declines  to  interfere,  it  is  sometimes  settled  by  a  singular  kind  of 
duello.  The  parties  meet  in  presence  of  their  kindred  and  friends, 
who  form  a  circle  round  them  as  witnesses  and  umpires.  They  stand 
up  opposite  one  another,  armed  each  with  a  club  about  two  feet  long. 
The  injured  person  has  the  right  of  striking  the  first  blow,  to  receive 
which  the  other  is  obliged  to  extend  his  head  forward,  with  the  side 
turned  partially  upwards.  The  blow  is  inflicted  with  a  force  com- 
mensurate with  the  vindictive  feeling  of  the  avenger.     A  white  man, 
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with  an  ordinary  cranium,  would  be  killed  outright;  but  owing  to 
the  great  thickness  of  their  skulls,  this  seldom  happens  with  the 
natives.  The  challenged  party  now  takes  his  turn  to  strike,  and  the 
other  is  obliged  to  place  himself  in  the  same  posture  of  convenience. 
In  this  way  the  combat  is  contiuued,  with  alternate  buffets,  until  one 
of  them  is  stunned,  or  the  expiation  is  considered  satisfactory. 

4.  What  are  called  wars  among  them  may  more  properly  be  con- 
sidered duels  (if  this  word  may  be  so  applied)  between  two  parties  of 
men.  One  or  more  natives  of  a  certain  part  of  the  country,  consi- 
dering themselves  aggrieved  by  the  acts  of  others  in  another  part, 
assemble  their  neighbors  to  consult  with  them  concerning  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued,  The  general  opinion  having  been  declared  for 
war,  a  messenger  or  ambassador  is  sent  to  announce  their  intention  to 
the  opposite  party.  These  immediately  assemble  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  all  prepare  for  the  approaching  contest.  In  some 
cases,  the  day  is  fixed  by  the  messenger,  in  others  not ;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  time  is  well  understood. 

The  two  armies  (usually  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  each)  meet,  and 
after  a  great  deal  of  mutuaL  vituperation,  the  combat  commences, 
From  their  singular  dexterity  in  avoiding  or  parrying  the  missiles  of 
their  adversaries,  the  engagement  usually  continues  a  long  time  with- 
out any  fatal  result,  When  a  man  is  killed  (and  sometimes  before)  a 
cessation  takes  place ;  another  scene  of  recrimination,  abuse,  and  ex- 
planation ensues,  and  the  affair  commonly  terminates.  All  hostility  is 
at  an  end,  and  the  two  parties  mix  amicably  together,  bury  the  dead, 
and  join  in  a  general  dance. 

5.  One  cause  of  hostility  among  them,  both  public  and  private,  is 
the  absurd  idea  which  they  entertain,  that  no  person  dies  a  natural 
death.  If  a  man  perishes  of  disease  at  a  distance  from  his  friends,  his 
death  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  some  sorcerer  of  another 
tribe,  whose  life  must  be  taken  for  satisfaction.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  dies  among  his  kindred,  the  nearest  relative  is  held  responsible.  A 
native  of  the  tribe  at  Hunter's  River,  who  served  me  as  a  guide,  had 
not  long  before  beaten  his  own  mother  nearly  to  death,  in  revenge  for 
the  loss  of  his  brother,  who  died  while  under  her  care.  This  was 
not  because  he  had  any  suspicions  of  her  conduct,  but  merely  in 
obedience  to  the  requirements  of  a  senseless  custom.* 

*  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  harshness  with  which  the  Australian  women  are  treated 
by  their  husbands  sometimes  induces  them  to  retaliate  by  mixing  poison  ,with  the  food  of 
the  men,  The  custom  referred  to  above  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  this  cause,  and 
would  then  be  not  so  wholly  unreasonable  as  it  may,  at  first  sight,  appear. 
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The  foregoing  description  will  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
character  and  customs  of  this  singular  race.  For  other  details  rela- 
tive to  their  habits  and  usages,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  general 
history  of  the  voyage.  We  must,  however,  add  some  remarks  con- 
cerning a  few  of  their  weapons,  which  deserve  notice  for  their  pecu- 
liarity0 The  first  is  the  spear  or  lance,  which,  in  its  shape  and  use, 
resembles  that  of  the  Polynesians.  But  it  is  thrown  by  means  of  an 
implement  called  a  wammera,  which  is  a  straight  stick,  three  feet  In 
length,  terminating  at  one  end  in  an  upturned  socket,  into  which  the 
blunt  end  of  the  spear  is  fitted,  the  spear  itself  being  laid  flat  upon 
the  wammera.  Both  are  then  grasped  in  one  hand  by  the  native, 
near  the  other  end  of  the  stick,  or  about  three  feet  from  the  end  of  the 
spear,  and  when  the  latter  is  discharged,  the  stick  is  retained  in  the 
hand,  and  acts  as  a  lever  to  increase  its  velocity. 

The  boomerang,  or,  as  it  is  called  at  Wellington,  the  bargan,  is  per- 
haps the  most  curious  implement  ever  employed  in  warfare.  It  is 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  sabre,  being  a  flat  stick,  three  feet  long  and 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  breadth,  which  is  curved  or  crooked  at 
the  middle,  so  as  to  form  a  very  obtuse  angle.  Any  one  who  saw  it 
for  the  first  time  would  naturally  set  it  down  for  a  clumsy  kind  of 
wooden  sword.  It  is,  however,  a  missile,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a 
native,  forms  a  tolerably  efficient  weapon,  which  is  used  not  only  in 
war,  but  in  taking  birds  and  other  small  animals.  It  is  grasped  at 
one  end  by  the  right  hand,  and  thrown  either  upwards  into  the  air,  or 
obliquely  downwards,  so  as  to  strike  the  earth  at  some  distance  from 
the  thrower.  In  the  former  case,  it  flies  with  a  rotary  motion,  as  its 
shape  would  lead  us  to  expect.  After  ascending  to  a  great  distance 
through  the  air,  in  the  direction  first  given  to  it,  it  suddenly  re- 
turns in  an  elliptical  orbit,  to  a  spot  not  far  from  the  starting  point. 
Though  the  curve  thus  described  is  one  which  might  unquestionably 
be  determined  by  mathematical  calculation,  we  must  suppose  that  it 
was  accident  which  first  taught  the  use  of  this  extraordinary  weapon. 
When  thrown  towards  the  ground,  the  elasticity  given  by  its  curved 
shape  causes  it  to  rebound  and  fly  forwards;  it  continues  in  this 
direction,  touching  the  earth  in  a  succession  of  rapid  leaps,  like  a  ball 
fired  en  ricochet,  until  it  strikes  the  object  at  which  it  is  thrown. 
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POLYNESIA. 

As  the  examination  of  the  customs  and  idioms  of  the  Polynesian 
tribes  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  form,  in  fact,  but  a  single 
nation,  and  as  the  similarity  of  their  dialects  warrants  the  supposition 
that  no  great  length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  their  dispersion,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  inquire  whether  it  may  not  be  possible,  by  the  com- 
parison of  their  idioms  and  traditions,  and  by  other  indications,  to 
determine,  with  at  least  some  degree  of  probability,  the  original  point 
from  which  their  separation  took  place,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  effected.  By  this  point  is  not  meant  the  primitive  seat  of  their 
race  in  the  Malaisian  Archipelago,  though  we  may  hereafter  venture 
a  conjecture  with  regard  to  this,  but  merely  the  island  or  group  in  the 
Pacific  which  was  the  first  inhabited,  and  which  bore  to  the  rest  the 
relation  of  the  mother-country  to  its  colonies. 

The  first  result  of  a  careful  investigation  is  to  produce  the  convic- 
tion that  the  progress  of  emigration  was  from  west  to  east,  and  not 
in  the  contrary  direction.  This  conclusion  may  be  deduced  merely 
from  an  examination  of  the  comparative  grammar  and  vocabulary  of 
the  various  dialects.  We  see  in  those  of  the  western  groups  many 
forms  which  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  eastern  tongues;  others, 
which  are  complete  in  the  former,  are  found  in  the  latter  defective, 
and  perverted  from  what  seems  evidently  their  original  meaning.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  §§  40,  41,  54,  55,  of  the  Grammar,  with  respect 
especially  to  the  desiderative  and  reciprocal  forms  of  the  verb,  the  pas- 
sive voice,  and  the  plural  of  the  possessive  and  demonstrative  pronouns. 

Other  comparisons  serve  to  confirm  this  general  deduction.  We 
find  in  the  west  a  comparatively  simple  mythology  and  spiritual 
worship,  which,  in  the  east,  is  perverted  to  a  debasing  and  cruel 
idolatry.     The  fashion  of  tattooing,  which,  in  Samoa  and  Tonga,  is 
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intended  to  answer  the  purposes  of  decency,  has  degenerated  else- 
wtere  mto  a  mode  of  ornament.  Other  facts,  of  a  similar  nature, 
Lht  he  mentioned,  but  it  will  hardly  be  thought  necessary.  One 
circumstance,  however,  must  be  noted,  winch  becomes  apparent  m 
this  investigation.  The  people  of  the  Tonga  or  Friendly  Group, 
though  belonging  to  the  Polynesian  family  form  a  class  apart  from 
the  rest  This  is  seen  in  their  language,  which  differs  strikingly,  in 
several  points,  from  the  others,  especially  in  the  article,  the  pronouns, 
and  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb.  Several  of  their  customs  are,  more- 
over, peculiar,  such  as  that  of  infant  sacrifice,  of  cutting  off  a  finger 
to  appease  the  gods,  their  fashion  of  canoe-making,  &c.  It  is  evident 
that  these  islanders  have  received  modifications  in  their  language  and 
usages  from  a  source  which  has  not  affected  the  rest.  We  shall,  tor 
the°present,  leave  this  group  out  of  the  question,  in  our  discussion, 
and  recur  to  it  hereafter. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  only 
argument  of  importance  which  has  been  urged  against  the  migration 
of  the  eastern  islanders  from  the  west.  This  is  the  supposed  preva- 
lence of  easterly  winds  within  the  tropics.  Against  this,  many 
voyagers  have  adduced  facts  serving  to  show  that  these  winds  are  by 
no  means  constant,  and  that  they  are  frequently  interrupted  by  others 
from  the  contrary  direction  ;  and  some  have  suggested  the  connexion 
of  these  last  with  the  northwest  monsoon  of  the  China  and  Malayan 
Seas.*  The  observations  made  during  our  cruise  have  served  to 
confirm  this  opinion,  and  put  beyond  a  doubt  the  fact  that  during  the 
winter  months  of  our  hemisphere,  westerly  and  northwesterly  winds 
prevail  in  the  Pacific  as  far  east  as  the  limit  of  the  Paumotu  Archi- 
pelago, and  perhaps  still  farther.  For  those  observations  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  general  history  of  the  voyage.  We  will  only  men- 
tion here,  as  a  single  instance,  that  in  the  month  of  February,  1840, 
we  were,  for  twenty  days,  kept  wind-bound  at  the  Navigator  Islands 
by  constant  and  strong  winds  from  the  northwest.  A  canoe  driven 
off  from  that  group  at  this  time,  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
brought  up  on  some  one  of  the  Society  or  Hervey  Islands.  It  is  at 
this  season,  and  with  this  wind,  moreover,  that  the  most  violent  gales 
are  experienced.     At  such  times  the  heavens  are,  for  days  together, 

*  See  Dillon's  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  124;  Kotzebucvs  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas  (Eng. 
trans.),  vol.  ii.  p.  122 ;  Beechey's  Voyage,  p.  164.  Also  C.  W.  Redfield,  in  Silliman's 
American  Journal  of  Science,  for  October,  1843,  p.  302. 
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obscured  by  clouds,  which  deprive  the  island-voyager  of  his  only 
means  of  determining  even  the  direction  in  which  he  is  driven. 

Mr.  Ellis,  whose  writings  form  the  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge  which  we  possess  concerning  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  observes  that  every  native  voyage  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  has  invariably  been  from  east  to  west.*  This,  though  it 
expresses  what  is  generally  true,  is  not  perfectly  correct.  The  greater 
number  of  such  voyages  are,  no  doubt,  in  that  direction,  because  the 
easterly  winds  blow  for  three-fourths  of  the  year,  and  it  is  chiefly  at 
this  season  that  the  natives  put  to  sea  in  their  canoes.  But  not  to 
speak  of  instances  of  less  importance,  we  have  the  remarkable  case  of 
Kadu,  a  native  of  Ulea,  in  the  Caroline  Archipelago,  who  was  found 
by  Kotzebue,  in  1817,  on  the  island  of  Aur,  one  of  the  Radack  Chain, 
to  which  he  had  been  driven  in  a  canoe  with  three  companions, — a 
distance  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  due  east.  Beechey,  in  like 
manner,  found  on  Barrow  Island,  in  the  Paumotu  Archipelago,  some 
natives  of  Chain  Island,  who  had  been  drifted  by  the  westerly  winds 
six  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward.  Though  the  distance  is  not  so 
great  in  this,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  fact  is  hardly  less  impor- 
tant, from  the  circumstance  that  the  occurrence  took  place  near  the 
eastern  limits  of  Polynesia. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  Navigator  Islands,  we  there  first  saw  the 
newly  published  work  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  entitled,  "A  Nar- 
rative of  Missionary  Enterprise  in  the  South  Sea  Islands."  Of  the 
mass  of  information  which  it  contains,  I  was  especially  struck  with 
that  relating  to  the  peopling  of  Rarotonga,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
consider  themselves  to  be  descended,  in  part,  from  emigrants  from 
the  Navigator  Group.  At  another  of  the  Hervey  Islands,  Aitutaki, 
the  inhabitants  believe  that  their  ancestor  ascended  from  a  region 
beneath,  termed,  Avaiki.\  This  account  called  to  mind  a  similar 
tradition  of  the  Marquesans,  who  gave  to  the  lower  region  the  name 
of  Havaiki.%  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  reminded,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  Hawai'i  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  All  these  terms  are 
the  precise  forms  which  the  name  of  the  largest  of  the  Navigator 
Islands  {Savai'i)  would  assume  in  the  different  dialects.     It  seemed 

*  Polynesian  Researches  (Am.  edit.),  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

f  Missionary  Enterprise,  p.  57. 

X  Stewart's  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 
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probable,  therefore,  that  by  following  this  clue,  the  different  tribes  of 
Polynesia  might  all  be  referred  back  to  their  original  seat.  On  com- 
municating these  views  to  Mr.  Williams,  (but  a  few  weeks  before  his 
lamented  death,)  he  informed  me  that  he  had  long  entertained  the 
opinion  that  the  Samoan  Islands  were  the  source  of  population  to  the 
other  crroups  of  Polynesia.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Ian- 
owe  and  traditions  of  three  of  the  principal  groups,  and  his  general 
information  on  this  subject,  gave  particular  weight  to  his  opinion. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  this  investigation  was  pursued, 
and  the  results  were  found  to  accord  perfectly  with  the  view  here 
expressed.  In  the  writings  of  former  voyagers  many  statements 
were  found  incidentally  confirming  the  conclusion  thus  formed,  and 
the  more  valuable  as  they  were  made  with  no  reference  whatever  to 
such  a  supposition. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  a  word  of  explanation  becomes  neces- 
sary, with  regard  to  the  name  of  the  island  above-mentioned. 
Throughout  Polynesia,  with  the  exception  of  Samoa,  all  the  prin- 
cipal groups  are  known  to  the  people  of  the  other  groups  by  the 
name  of  their  largest  island,  used  in  a  general  sense,  as  we  commonly 
say  England  for  the  whole  group  of  British  Islands.  Thus  the 
Sandwich  Islands  are  termed  Hawaii,— the  Marquesas,  Nukuhiva  — 
the  Society  Islands,  Tahiti,— the  Gambier  Group,  Mangareva,  and 
the  Friendly  Islands,  Tonga.  The  Navigators,  only,  have  a  distinct 
name  for  their  group.  This  word,  Samoa,  signifies  in  Malay  all;  it 
probably  had  originally  the  same  signification  in  this  dialect,  and  was 
applied  to  the  group,  as  we  use  the  word  "  Union,"  in  speaking  of  the 
United  States.  In  process  of  time  it  lost  its  general  meaning,  as  an 
adjective,  and  became  a  mere  appellative.  At  present,  the  only  term 
for  all,  in  this  idiom,  is  uma,  which  means,  properly,  finished,  com- 
plete. Before,  however,  the  name  Samoa  came  into  general  use, — or 
while  it  retained  its  primary  sense  of  all, — some  other  means  of 
designating  the  group  must  have  been  necessary,  particularly  for 
natives  of  other  islands.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same 
mode  was  adopted  here  as  elsewhere,  and  that  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal island  was  used  for  this  purpose. 

By  referring  to  the  table  of  dialectical  changes,  given  in  the  Com- 
parative Grammar,  \  2,  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  name  would, 
as  has  been  already  intimated,  undergo  certain  alterations  in  the 
various  idioms.  The  following  are  the  regular  forms  as  they  may 
be  deduced  from  the  table  : 
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1.  Original  form, Savaiki. 

2.  Samoan  dialect, SavaPi. 

3.  Tahitian, HavaiH. 

4.  Sandwich  Island, Hawaii 

5.  Rarotongan  and  Mangarevan, Avaiki. 

6.  Nukuhivan, Havaiki. 

7.  New  Zealand, Hawaiki. 

It  will  be  found  that  this  is,  so  to  speak,  the  key-word,  which 
unlocks  the  mystery  of  the  Polynesian  migrations. 

TAHITI,    OR    THE    SOCIETY    ISLANDS. 

As  our  attention  was  not  drawn  to  this  subject  of  investigation 
(that  which  connects  the  Polynesians  with  Savaii)  until  after  we  left 
this  group,  we  are  unable  here  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been 
given  by  others.  Fortunately,  this  is  amply  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose, and,  as  already  remarked,  has  the  great  advantage  of  having 
been  obtained  and  published  without  the  possibility  of  a  reference  to 
any  hypothesis  like  that  now  advanced. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  Polynesian  Researches  (vol.  ii.  p.  234,  American 
edition)  says: — "  Opoa  is  the  most  remarkable  place  in  Raiatea;  of 
its  earth,  according  to  some  of  their  traditions,  the  first  pair  were 
made  by  Tii  or  Taaroa,  and  on  its  soil  they  fixed  their  abode.  Here 
Oro  held  his  court.  It  was  called  Hawaii;  and  as  distant  colonies 
are  said  to  have  proceeded  from  it,  it  was  probably  the  place  at  which 
some  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  arrived."  As 
there  is  no  w  in  the  Tahitian  language  (at  least  in  the  usual  orthogra- 
phy), it  is  here  evidently  written  instead  of  a  v.  In  another  part  of  the 
same  work,  (vol.  i.,  p.  105,)  the  author,  in  treating  of  the  origin  of  the 
Society  islanders,  inclines  to  refer  them  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  his 
principal  reason  being  that  "  in  some  of  their  [the  Tahitian]  tradi- 
tions Hawaii  is  mentioned  as  the  ancient  name  of  Opoa  and  Oro,  who 
is  by  some  described  as  both  god  and  man,  as  having  two  bodies  or 
forms,  or  being  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  gods  and  men,  is 
described  as  the  first  king  of  Hawaii  or  Opoa  in  Raiatea."  The 
Tahitian  v  is  frequently  sounded  like  w,  and  Mr.  Ellis  here  evidently 
chooses  the  latter  element  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  resem- 
blance or  rather  identity  of  the  name  with  the  Hawaii  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  He  was  not,  at  that  time,  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
Savaii  in  the  west ;  had  he  been  so,  we  may  conclude  that  the  reason 
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which  led  him  to  derive  the  Society  Islanders  from  the  northern 
group,  would  have  induced  him  to  refer  both  the  Hawans  to  that 

source.  .   ...         „_N 

Cook,  in  the  history  of  his  first  voyage  (vol.  m,  p.  69),  comparing 
the  New  Zealanders  with  the  South  Sea  (i.  e.  Society)  islanders, 
observes  that  "they  have  both  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors,  at  a 
very  remote  period  of  time,  came  from  another  country ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  both,  the  name  of  that  country  is  Heawije" 
There  is  no  /  in  either  the  New  Zealand  or  Tahitian  language.  It 
may  be  a  mistake,  made  in  printing  or  copying,  for  g,  the  hard  sound 
of  which  is  frequently  given  by  the  Polynesians  to  their  k;  in  this 
case  Heawige  would  be  the  English  orthography  for  the  New  Zealand 

word  Hawaihi.* 

But  the  most  important  testimony  is  that  furnished  by  a  chart 
drawn  by  Tupaia  (or  Tupaya),  the  native  who  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  in  his  first  voyage,— and  published  by  J.  R.  Forster,  in  his  "  Ob- 
servations made  during  a  Voyage  round  the  World."     It  contains  the 
names  of  all  the  islands  known  to  Tupaia,  either  from  having  visited 
them,  or  by  tradition.     The  extent  of  information  displayed  in  it  is 
surprising.     We  find  every  important  group  of  Polynesia,  except  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  New  Zealand,  laid  down,  though  not  accu- 
rately, yet  with  a  certain  attention  to  bearings  and  distances,  which 
enables  us  to  identify  them.     What  gives  its  chief  value  to  the  chart, 
is  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  it  was  drawn,  more  than  half  the  islands 
which  it  contains  were  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  of  those  which 
had  been  discovered  the  native  names  of  very   few   were   ascer- 
tained.    Much  confusion  has  been  made  in  the  chart  by  a  mistake  of 
those  for  whom  Tupaia  drew  it.     Knowing  that  toeraa  in  Tahitian 
signified  the  north  (or  northwest)  wind,  and  toa  the  south,  they  con- 
cluded naturally  that  apatoerau  and  apatoa  were  names  applied  to  the 
corresponding  points  of  the  compass ;  whereas  apatoerau  signifies,  in 
fact,  the  point  towards  which  the  north  wind  blows, — i.  e.  the  south, 
and  apatoa,  for  the  same  reason,  the  north.     By  not  understanding 
this,  they  have,  so  far  as  these  two  points  are  concerned,  reversed  the 

*  The  h,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  in  the  dialects  of  New  Zealand  and  Tahiti,  when 
it  takes  the  place  of  the  Samoan  s,  has  a  peculiar  hissing  sound,  which  some  have  repre- 
sented by  sh,  others  by  eh,  others  by  he,  or  h\  or  simply  e.  Thus  the  word  Iwngi,  from 
the  Samoan  songi,  meaning  to  salute  by  pressing  noses,  has  been  spelled  by  different 
writers,  sJwngi,  ehongi,  heongi,  h'ongi,  and  eongi.  This  is  evidently  the  origin  of  the 
He  in  the  word  Heawije. 
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chart  completely,,  and-  it  is,  in  fact,  printed  upside  -down.  But  not 
content  with  this,  it  is  apparent  that  these  gentlemen  (Captain  Cook, 
Mr.  Banks,  and  Lieutenant  Pickersgill,  whom  Forster  mentioned  as 
having  obtained  the  chart)  overlooked  Tupaia  while  he  was  drawing, 
and  suggested  corrections,  which  his  idea  of  their  superior  knowledge 
induced  him  to  receive  against  his  own  convictions.  This  is  clear, 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  groups  and  islands  with  which  the  English 
were  not  acquainted  are  laid  down  rightly,  according  to  the  real 
meaning  of  apatoerau  and  apatoa,  but  wrong  according  to  the  mean- 
ing which  those  gentlemen  ascribed  to  the  words ;  wThile  the  islands 
whose  position  they  knew  (the  Marquesas  and  Paumotus)  are  placed 
exactly  as  they  should  be,  according  to  this  mistaken  meaning,  but 
altogether  out  of  the  proper  bearings  when  these  are  rightly  under- 
stood. This,  of  course,  makes  great  confusion,  which  can  only  be 
rectified  when  its  origin  is  perceived.* 

*  A  copy  of  this  chart  is  given  on  the  opposite  page,  reduced  to  half  the  original  size. 
The  only  alteration  made  in  it  is  the  omission  of  the  English  names  assigned  by  Forster 
to  some  of  the  islands,  which  are  generally  erroneous.  Thus  he  supposes  O-anna  (and), 
properly  Chain  Island,  to  be  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  while  Rairoa,  to  which  the 
latter  name  really  belongs,  is  set  down  for  Carlshoff;  Hitte-potto,  one  of  the  Hili  or 
Feejee  Group,  is  marked  Savage  Island,  &c.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  north  and 
south  points  have  been  reversed,  the  east  and  west  are  correctly  given.  Opatooerau  is 
for  o  apatoerau,  meaning  south,  and  Opatoa  for  o  apatoa,  north.  Tatahaieta  (properly 
tatahiata)  is  "  morning,"  and  Ohe-Tootera  should  be  o  hiti  o  tera,  "the  rising  of  the 
sun."  Tereati  is  for  the  latter  part  of  the  phrase  te  mairi  raa  i  te  iri  a  tai,  literally, 
"  the  sinking  (of  the  sun)  to  the  level  of  the  sea."  Tootera  is  for  toa  o  te  rax  sunset. 
Tera  Eawattea  {te  ra  e  avatea)  means,  "  the  sun  is  at  noon."  Of  the  seventy-nine 
names  given  on  the  chart,  forty-nine  (supposing  those  in  which  the  term  Hitte  occurs  to 
belong  to  the  Feejee  Group)  can  be  identified.  As  to  the  remainder,  the  uncertainty 
probably  proceeds,  in  most  cases,  from  mistakes  on  the  part  either  of  Tupaia  (who  gave 
the  names  and  localities  merely  from  tradition)  or  of  those  to  whom  he  communicated  the 
information,  or,  finally,  of  Forster  himself,  who  made  out  the  chart  from  two  copies,  dif- 
fering from  one  another  in  some  respects,  and  selected  the  names  from  four  separate  lists. 
Of  these  he  remarks, — "  some  of  the  names  were  strangely  spelt,  as  there  never  were 
two  persons,  in  the  last  and  former  voyages,  who  spelt  the  same  name  in  the  same 
manner."  One  consequence  of  this  discrepancy  in  the  original  charts  and  lists  has  been 
that,  in  making  his  selections,  Forster  has,  in  some  cases,  given  the  same  island  twice. 
Thus  we  have  Raihavai  and  Reevavai,  both  for  Raivavai;  Rimatarra  and  Rimatema 
both  for  Rimatara  ;  Adeeha  and  Woureeo,  both  probably  for  Atiu  (Woureeo  for  O-Atiu, 
the  r  and  t  having  been  confounded  in  copying,  as  we  see  in  Whateva  for  Faarava,  one 
of  the  Paumotus).  Notwithstanding  these  errors  of  a  kind  unavoidable  in  such  a  per- 
formance^the  chart  is  a  most  valuable  one,  as  proving,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  extensive 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  Tahitians  of  the  other  Polynesian  groups. 
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The  westernmost  group  on  this  chart  consists  of  eight  islands,  with 
compound  names,  all  beginning  or  ending  with  Utte-^  Hitte-potto, 
Te-amaroo-hitte,  &c.  Hiti  is  the  form  which  the  Samoan  word  Fiti 
(Feejee)  would  take  in  Tahitian.  One  of  these  islands,  Ohiteroa, 
answerino-  to  Viti-kvu,  has  been  removed  from  its  proper  place,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  by  the  same  sort  of  "correction"  as  was 
applied  to  the  Marquesas  and  Paumotu  Groups. 

To  the  east  of  this  row  of  islets  is  another,  still  larger,  with  the 
names  Weeha,  Rotooma,  Heavai,  Ooporroo,  Wourvou,  Tootooerre,  and 
Ouwhea.  These  are  evidently  Uea  (Wallis's  Island),  Rotuma,  Savan, 
Upolu,  Tutuila,  and  Uiha  (one  of  the  Habai  cluster).  The  first  and 
last,  from  the  similarity  of  names,  seem  to  have  become  confused 
together,  and  Vavau  is  laid  down  out  of  its  place,— but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  formerly  considered  as  belonging 
politically  to  the  Navigator  Group,  to  which  it  approaches  nearest 
of  any  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  It  should  be  observed  that  on  many 
of  the  principal  islands  Tupaia  made  brief  descriptive  observations, 
which  are  given  by  Forster.  Heavai  is  laid  down  five  or  six  times  the 
size  of  any  other  island,  and  Tupaia  stated  that  it  was  larger  than 
Tahiti,— adding  this  remarkable  observation,—"  it  is  the  father  of  all 
the  islands." 

Combining  these  various  traditions,  we  shall  probably  be  thought 
justified  in  supposing  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Society  Islands 
came  originally  from  the  Samoan  Group,  and  landed  or  established 
themselves  first  at  the  place  now  called  Opoa,  on  Raiatea,  which  they 
named  Havaii,  after  the  principal  island  of  their  native  country. 
'  Oro  (or  more  properly  Koro)  may  have  been  their  chief  at  the  time 
of  the  migration.  Concerning  the  probable  period  at  which  this 
occurred,  we  shall  offer  some  considerations  in  another  place. 

Additional  evidence  that  the  earliest  Tahitian  traditions  are  of 
Samoan  origin  may  be  derived  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Moerenhout 
(formerly  American  consul  at  Tahiti),  entitled,  "  Voyages  auz  lies  du 
Grand  Ocean,7'  in  which  we  find  an  ancient  mythological  ode, — 
obtained  from  an  old  Tahitian  priest,  —  which  the  author  justly 
esteems  of  much  importance.  Its  value  is  perhaps  even  greater 
than  he  supposed.  It  relates  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  the 
inferior  deities,  as  accomplished  by  Taaroa.  The  first  part  informs 
us  that  Taaroa  existed  from  the  beginning,  and  that  he  formed  the 
world  from  his  own  substance.     It  concludes  as  follows  : 
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MR.  M.'s  ORTHOGRAPHY.   NATIVE  ORTHOGRAPHY.  TRANSLATION. 

Taaroa  te  paari  Taaroa  te  paari  Taaroa  the  wise 

fanau  fe?ioua  hoa'ti  ;  fanau  fenua  Hawaii  ;  produced  the  land  Hawaii ; 

hoa'ii  noui  raa,  Hawaii  nui  raa,  Hawaii  great  and  sacred, 

ei  paa  no  Taaroa,  ei  paa  no  Taaroa,  as  a  shell  (body)  for  Taaroa, 

te  oriori  ra  fenoua.  tei  oriori  ra  fenaa.  who  created  (or  vivified)  the  world. 

That,  by  hoaii,  Mr.  Moerenhout  means  to  spell  (in  the  French 
orthography)  hawaii,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  on  page  558,  of 
this  volume,  he  requotes  the  passage  which  we  have  given  above, 
and  spells  this  word  ohaii,  and  on  page  221,  of  the  second  volume,  he 
remarks  that  Ohaii  is  the  name  of  the  lamest  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  [Hawaii).  Mr.  Moerenhout  renders  ohaii  by  universe,  and  it 
is  likely  enough  that  this  may  be  the  meaning  now  attached  to  it  by 
the  Tahitian  priests.  The  second  part  of  the  ode  continues  the  work 
of  creation,  and  ends  with  the  line  "  epau  fenoua  no  hoaii"  (or,  epau 
fenua  no  Hawaii), — finished  is  the  land  of  Hawaii.  The  third  part 
relates  the  origin  of  the  gods  who  were  born  of  Taaroa  and  his  wives, 
after  the  creation  of  ohaii,  and  ends  with  "  tei  moua  iri  te  atoua  Roo 
aravi  na  e  eroto  epou  fanau  ouporou,"  which  should,  perhaps,  be  utei 
mua  iri  te  atua  Roo  a  rave  na  ei  rotopu  fanau  Uporu," — the  god  Roo 
remained  in  front,  and  seeing  that  which  was  within,  produced 
Uporu.  This  version  is  obscure  and  may  not  be  altogether  correct ; 
but  fanau  ouporou,  like  fanau  fenoua  hoaii,  can  hardly  be  mistaken. 
Upolu  is  the  second  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  nearly  equal  in  size  and 
importance  to  Savaii.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  an 
ancient  Polynesian  mythos,  relating  to  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
Navigator  Islands,  and  that  it  was  brought  from  thence  by  the  first 
emigrants  to  Tahiti,  where  it  has  probably  undergone  only  such 
alterations  as  the  gradual  change  in  the  language  rendered  necessary. 

NUKUHIVA,  OR  THE   MARQUESAS   ISLANDS. 

That  which  first  strikes  us  in  this  group,  is  the  number  of  dia- 
lectical differences  in  the  language  as  spoken  at  the  various  islands, 
and  even  between  different  districts  of  the  same  island.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander says,*  "  On  the  island  of  Nukuhiva,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Teii 
and  Taipi  districts  may  be  as  readily  distinguished  as  a  Scotchman 
and  a  Yankee,  while  a  Tahuatan  may  be  distinguished  from  them 

*  Hawaiian  Spectator,  for  January,  1838,  p.  17. 
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fe  A     The  Taipi,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hervey  and  Friendly 
both      Ine  J-^P1'  x       {)  for  which  the  Ten  uses  k,  and 

r«^ktr  Cai  J,  Is  «.     To  illustrate  tVus  a  few 
examples  will  suffice  :— 

IpI  TAHUATA. 

TEII  J.AXJT1. 

Mk':  .  .  .  -«**  •  •  •  ^wa'  •  •  •  ■  a    • 

Bv  a  short  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  FatuUva,  obtained  from 
a  native  at  Tahiti,  it  appears  that  the  /  is  in  use  in  that  island  and 
probably  in  the  rest  of  the  southern  cluster,  instead  of  the  h  which 
prevails  in  the  northern*  as— 

FATUHIVA.  NUKUHIVA. 

fafa, haha, mouth. 

fetu, &*fci Star* 

flu, **»i SeVCn" 

fou, hau9 new. 

There  is  also  a  wide  difference  in  the  mode  of  enumeration  at  the 
two  clusters,  both  in  the  words  used  and  the  value  affixed  to  them, 
for  which  see  the  Grammar,  §31. 

There  is  no  other  group  of  Polynesia  in  which  variations  to  this 
extent  prevail,  and  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  them  satisfactorily 
merely  from  the  division  of  the  people  into  numerous  tribes.    This 
cause  should  operate  much  more  strongly  in  New  Zealand  than  at 
the  Marquesas  Islands,  yet  the  same  language  and  pronunciation 
prevail,  as  we  were  assured  by  the  missionaries,  with  some  trifling 
exceptions,  from  Cook's  Strait  to  the  North  Cape.     The  most  natural 
solution  is  that  the  two  clusters  in  the  Marquesan  Group,  received 
their  population  originally  from  different  sources,  and  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  colonists,  intermingling  in  various  proportions, 
have  formed  several  tribes,  which,  though  bearing  a  general  resem- 
blance to  one  another,  do  not  constitute  a  homogeneous  whole,  as  in 
the  other  groups  of  Polynesia.     The  different  counties  of  England 
and  provinces  of  France  are  examples  of  the  same  effect  produced  by 
a  similar  cause.    It  has  been  found,  moreover,  that  much  of  the  social 
polity  and  many  of  the  customs  which  prevail  in  the  southern  cluster 
of  the  Marquesas,  are  unlike  those  of  the  northern. 

*  This  observation  has  been  since  confirmed  from  Mr.  Crook's  MS.  grammar. 
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The  traditions  of  the  natives  confirm  the  opinion  here  expressed. 
Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  interesting  "Visit  to  the  South  Seas,"  (vol.  i.  p. 
273,)  gives  us  the  belief  of  the  Marquesans  concerning  the  origin  of 
their  islands.  As  this  account  is  derived  from  Mr.  Crook,  it  belono-s 
in  all  probability,  to  the  people  of  the  southern  cluster.  They  believe 
"  that  the  land  composing  their  islands  was  once  located  in  Havaiki, 
or  the  regions  below,— the  place  of  departed  spirits,— and  that  they 
rose  from  thence  through  the  efforts  of  a  god  beneath  them."* 

On  the  other  hand,  Captain  Porter,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Pacific, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  20),  informs  us  that  the  natives  of  Nukuhiva  have  the 
tradition  that  "  the  first  settlers  came  from  Vavao,  an  island  under- 
neath Nukuhiva." 

The  language,  so  far  as  our  materials  enable  us  to  judge,  shows 
traces  of  a  double  origin,  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  this  tradi- 
tion. The  great  mass  of  it  is  Tahitian,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Comparative  Vocabulary.  There  are,  however,  several  peculiarities 
in  which  it  differs  from  this,  and  approaches  that  of  the  Friendly 
Group  to  which  Vavau  belongs.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
omission  of  the  r  (or  rather  I)  which  is  universal  in  the  Marquesan, 
and  frequent  in  the  Tongan,  and  which  is  unknown  in  the  other 
dialects,  as — 


MAKQUESAN. 

TONGAN. 

POLYNESIAN. 

aa,     .      .      . 

aa, 

.     .     ala,     .     .     . 

to  awake. 

oijo  or  oko,  . 

.     oyo,    .      . 

.     logo,    .     .     . 

to  hear. 

fnaamcij 

.     maarna, 

.     malama, 

.     light. 

aiki,  .     .     . 

.     eiki,  .     . 

aliki,  . 

.     chief. 

akau, kaau, 

akau, 

lakau, 

.     tree. 

eya,    .     .     . 

.     eya,    .     . 

.     leya,   . 

.     turmeric. 

There  are  also  several  words  in  the  Nukuhivan  which  seem  to  be 
of  Tongan  origin,  as — 


MARQUESAN. 

TONGAN. 

TAHITIAN. 

oha?ia,    . 

.     .     ohana,     . 

.     .     tane,  .     . 

.     .     husband. 

ofa,     .     . 

.     .     ofa,     .     . 

.     .     aroha, 

.     .     love. 

tanoa, 

.     .     tanoa, 

,     .     umete,     .     . 

.     kava-bowl. 

hiapo,     . 

.     hiabo,      .     . 

.     ahu,    .     . 

.     .     native  cloth 

tuhuna,  .     . 

.     tufuya,    . 

,     .     tahua, 

.     .     artisan. 

onohuu,  .     . 

.     oyqfulu,  .     . 

.     ahuru,     . 

.     ten. 

tikauy  (Nuk 

)    .     tekau, 

.     takau, 

.     twenty. 

*  In  Mr.  Crook's  Marquesan  Dictionary  we  find  the  following  definition  :  «  Havaiki 
or  Havdii,  the  regions  below,  the  invisible  world ;  topa  havaii,  to  plunge  into  eternity; 
ua  mate  havaii,  he  is  absolutely  dead,"  &c.  The  omission  of  the  k  in  these  expressions 
shows  that  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  southern  or  Tahuatan  cluster. 
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The  natives  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
have  several  peculiar  customs,  which  they  have  derived,  apparently, 
from  their  Feejeean  neighbors.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  are  found  also  at  Nukuhiva.  Thus  the  Feejeeans,  who  take 
great  pains  in  dressing  their  hair  in  a  frizzled  mass  resembling  a  huge 
bushy  wig,  are  accustomed,  in  order  to  preserve  this  from  injury,  to 
wear  a  kind  of  turban,  or  head-wrapper,  of  very  fine  white  paper- 
cloth.  The  Tonga  people,  who  have  no  such  reason  for  the  custom, 
have  yet  adopted  it  merely  for  ornament,  and  we  find  it  also  amono- 
the  Marquesans.  The  description  which  Porter  gives  of  the  turbans 
worn  by  the  latter,  might  stand,  word  for  word,  (except  only  the 
name,)  for  a  description  of  the  same  article  at  the  Feejee  Group. 
Again,  the  Feejeeans  set  a  singular  value  upon  the  teeth  of  the  whale, 
which  are  used  by  them  for  ornaments,  and  also  as  a  kind  of  circu- 
lating medium.  In  the  Friendly  Islands  they  are  equally  prized,  but 
only  as  ornaments, — and  the  same  is  the  case  at  the  Marquesas.  The 
statement  of  Captain  Porter,  that  a  ship  might  be  stocked  with  pro- 
visions at  this  group  for  a  few  of  these  teeth  is  equally  true,  at  this 
day,  of  the  Feejee  Islands.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been  known 
at  either  Tahiti  or  Samoa. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Marquesan  Group  was  first  settled  by  emigrants  from  Vavau,  and  the 
southern  by  others  from  Tahiti,  and  that  their  descendants  have  since 
gradually  intermingled.  The  Tahitians  may  have  been  the  most 
numerous,  and  perhaps  received  additions  from  time  to  time,  from 
their  parent  country,  which  is  only  seven  hundred  miles  distant, — 
which  would  account  for  their  language  having  become,  in  a  great 
measure,  predominant,  It  is  to  these,  also,  that  the  tradition  with 
regard  to  Havaiki  is  probably  to  be  referred. 

The  story  of  the  Nukuhivans,  as  Commodore  Porter  received  it 
from  the  chief  Gattanewa  {Keatanui),  was  to  the  effect  that  Oataia, 
with  his  wife  Ananoona,  came  from  Vavau  eighty-eight  generations 
back,  (reckoned  in  the  family  of  Gattanewa  himself,)  and  brought  with 
them  bread-fruit  and  sugar-cane,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  plants. 
They  had  forty  children,  who  were  all  named  after  the  plants  which 
they  had  brought  with  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  son,  who 
was  called  Po,  or  night*     They  settled  in  the  valley  of  Tieuhoy 

*  There  is,  perhaps,  a  mistake  here.  Those  divinities,  in  other  groups,  of  whose 
origin  the  natives  can  give  no  account,  are  spoken  of  by  them  as  hanauyo,-"  born  of 
night.       Hanau  has  both  an  active  and  a  passive  meaning,  and  is  used  for  « to  bring 
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(Taiohae),  but  soon  becoming  very  populous,  they  went  off  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  island.  Captain  Porter,  by  an  oversight  unusual 
with  him,  is  led  to  give  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  to  a  generation. 
He  says  (p.  49,  note),  "it  must  be  observed  that  a  man  is  here  a 
grandfather  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  sometimes  much  less,  and  hence 
three  generations  exist  within  that  period."  Now  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  men  in  any  country  to  be  grandfathers  at  fifty,  but  this  makes  only 
two  generations  of  twenty-five  years  each.  Moreover,  in  such  a  com- 
putation, we  are  not  to  consider  only  the  age  at  which  the  first 
children  are  born,  but  that  of  the  whole  number.  On  this  point 
some  observations  will  be  offered  in  treating  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Allowing,  for  the  present,  the  ordinary  estimate  of  thirty  years  to  a 
generation,  it  will  give  us  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  years 
since  the  arrival  of  Oataia  from  Vavau. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  first  part  of  the  royal  genea- 
logical list  of  Nukuhiva  will  be  found,  like  that  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
merely  mythological ;  in  which  case,  the  foregoing  computation  will 
require  a  corresponding  correction,  and  the  time  elapsed  since  the 
settlement  of  the  island  will  be  considerably  diminished. 

HAWAII,    OR    THE    SANDWICH    ISLANDS. 

No  one  who  has  carefully  compared  the  languages  and  customs  of 
the  two  groups,  has  ever  doubted  that  the  natives  of  the  Saudwich 
Islands  wTere  derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Society 
Group.  The  traditions  of  the  natives  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  confirm 
this  belief,  for  they  generally  state  that  the  original  settlers  were  from 
Tahiti  (mm  tahiti).  We  find,  however,  on  further  inquiry,  that  tahiti, 
in  this  language,  means  foreign,  abroad.  In  the  Hawaiian  Vocabu- 
lary of  Mr.  Andrews,  it  is  rendered  "a  foreign  country;"  and  it  is 
uncertain  if  the  natives  had,  when  they  were  first  visited  by  whites, 
any  knowledge  of  a  particular  island  called  by  this  name ;  while 
Nukuhiva  and  Fatuhiva,  two  of  the  Marquesas  Islands,  are  mentioned 
in  their  traditionary  songs,  as  among  the  places  visited  by  voyagers 
from  Hawaii  in  former  days  *  Nevertheless,  the  word  Tahiti  may, 
as  Mr.  Ellis  suggests,  have  been  originally  used  with  reference  to 
this  island.     We  shall  have  occasion  to  remark,  in  the  terms  Avaiki 

forth,"  as  well  as  "to  be  born."     Captain  Porter,  hearing  the  phrase  hanau-po  applied 
to  Oataia  and  his  consort  would  naturally  translate  the  word  in  its  active  sense. 
*  See  Ellis's  Tour  round  Hawaii,  pp.  287,  and  313. 
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and  Tonga,  similar  instances  of  the  changes  in  meaning,  from  a 
limited  and  relative,  to  a  general  and  absolute  sense,  which  proper 
names  undergo  at  the  second  remove.  In  this  manner,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  meaning  given  in  Hawaiian  to  the  word  Tahiti,  may 
have  arisen.  The  Marquesans  have  been  shown  to  be  derived,  in 
part,  at  least,  from  the  island  of  that  name,  and  they  have  always 
retained  a  knowledge  of  its  existence.  If,  before  they  had  been  very 
long  settled  in  the  Marquesan  Group,  they  sent  forth  a  colony  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  meuibers  of  this  colony  would,  at  starting, 
have  the  knowledge  or  tradition  of  no  less  than  three  different  places 
which  they  might  term  the  mother-country,  namely,  Savaii  (or 
Havaiki),  Tahiti,  and  Nukuhiva.  We  may  suppose  that,  in  process 
of  time,  the  first  and  most  distant  was  wholly  forgotten ;  the  second, 
only  retained  as  a  general  name  for  foreign  country,  and  the  third, 
remembered  more  distinctly,  though  not  perhaps  as  the  source  from 
whence  they  were  derived. 

That  when  the  first  settlers  reached  the  Sandwich  Islands,  they 
retained  a  knowledge  of  the  original  seat  of  their  race  in  the  Navi- 
gator Group,  seems  almost  certain,  from  the  fact  that  they  gave  to 
the  largest  island  of  their  new  country  the  name  of  the  largest  of  the 
Samoan  Islands,  to  which  it  bears,  in  shape  and  general  appearance, 
a  striking  resemblance.  Moreover,  to  the  north  point  of  this  island 
they  gave  the  name  of  Upolu,  the  second  island  of  the  Samoan  Group, 
and  a  small  rocky  islet  near  Niihau  was  called  Lehua,  being  that  form 
which  Lefuka,  the  name  of  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Friendly  Group, 
would  take  in  the  Hawaiian  language. 

These  names  may  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
migration  to  this  group  took  place.  It  is,  prima  facie,  evident,  that 
this  could  hardly  have  been  by  a  canoe  driven  off  to  the  northward, 
as  it  was  crossing  from  one  of  the  Marquesas  Islands  to  another. 
The  distance  is  nearly  two  thousand  miles,  and  a  canoe  would  not 
accomplish  it  in  less  than  twenty  days,  with  a  constantly  fair  wind; 
but  a  southerly  wind,  for  that  length  of  time,  is,  in  that  region,  some- 
thing unexampled.  On  this  supposition,  moreover,  they  would,  of 
course,  be  without  provisions  sufficient  for  such  a  voyage:  and,  in 
that  case,  it  is  inconceivable  that  dogs  and  pigs  should  have  been 
kept  alive  till  their  arrival.  Yet  their  traditions  distinctly  state  that 
these  animals  have  been  on  the  islands  since  they  were  first  inhabited. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  they  are  of  that  peculiar  breed 
proper  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.     But  if  we  suppose  that  a  party  of 
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Marquesans,  mostly  of  Tahitian  descent,  with  some  few  of  Vavauan 
origin,  had  set  out  in  one  or  more  large  canoes,  well  provided  with 
necessaries  for  a  long  voyage,  to  revisit  the  countries  of  their  ances- 
tors,— the  Navigator  and  Friendly  Groups, — we  see  at  once  how  the 
involuntary  emigration  might  have  taken  place.  Proceeding  with 
the  regular  southeast  trades,  till  they  had  arrived  nearly  at  their 
destination,  they  were  struck  (we  may  suppose)  hy  a  northwesterly 
gale,  such  as  has  been  before  described.  To  prevent  being  driven 
directly  back,  the  natural  proceeding  would  be  to  haul  up  as  close  to 
the  wind  as  possible,  which  would  give  them  a  course  nearly  north- 
by-west.  If  the  gale  continued  several  days,  wTith  cloudy  weather, 
they  would  lose  their  reckoning  entirely,  and  would  then,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  custom  of  the  islanders,  proceed  onward  in  the 
same  direction,  till  they  reached  the  land.*  And  if,  as  we  have 
supposed,  they  were  then  in  search  of  the  island  and  group  of  Savaii, 
it  was  natural  enough  that  they  should  give  to  their  new  home,  which 
resembled  it  in  many  respects,  the  same  name. 

Respecting  the  time  when  this  migration  took  place  we  can  form  at 
least  a  plausible  conjecture.  The  Hawaiians  have  a  genealogy  of  their 
kings  from  the  first  Tahitian  colonists  down  to  the  reigning  sovereign. 
It  comprises  sixty-seven  generations,  whose  names  are  given  in  full, 
in  the  Moo-oleb,  a  native  history,  before  referred  to.  It  might  be 
doubted  whether  the  natives  could  remember  with  accuracy  so  far 
back;  but  this  doubt  would  cease  on  hearing  one  of  them  recite  the 
genealogy  in  question.  As  given  in  the  History,  it  stands  as  follows 
(beginning  with  the  second  king,  the  son  of  Watea  and  Hoohotuta- 
lani) : 

HUSBAND.  WIFE.  CHILD. 

O  Haloa,  Hinamanouluae,  O  Waia. 

O  Waia,  Huhune,  O  Hinanalo. 

O  Hinanalo,  Haunuu,  O  Nanatehili,  &c. 

But  in  the  native  recitation,  as  we  have  heard  it,  the  words  tane, 

*  One  reason  of  the  great  distance  to  which  these  chance-voyages  of  the  natives 
extend,  is  found  in  the  vague  assurance  which  they  have,  that  the  ocean  is  covered  with 
islands  in  every  direction/  Accordingly,  when  they  are  driven  out  to  sea,  and  have  iost 
he  bearing  of  their  own  island,  they  do  not  cease  their  efforts  in  despair,  or  continue  to 
beat  up  and  down  without  an  object,-but,  selecting  some  course,  they  set  their  sail  and 
steer  boMly  onward,  husbanding  their  provisions  as  long  as  possible  in  the  hope  of  a 
X  strilL  upon  some  unknown  land.  Mr.  Williams  gives  several  instances  of  long 
voyages  made  in  this  way  by  canoes  running  before  the  trade-wind. 
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husband,  wahine,  wife,  and  tamaiti,  child,  are  introduced  after  each 
name  in  the  respective  columns ;  thus — 

O  Haloa  te  tane,         O  Hinamanouluae  ta  wahine,     O  Waia  te  tamaiti. 

0  Waia  te  tane,  O  Ruhune  ta  wahine,  O  Hinanah  te  tamaiti,  &c. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  makes  of  it  a  species  of  verse,  with,  in  fact,  a 
greater  approach  to  rhythm  than  most  of  the  native  poems.  Accord- 
ingly, the  recitation  is  made  in  a  land  of  chant,  to  a  regular  tune,  and 
any  person  who  can  retain  in  his  memory  a  song  of  a  hundred  lines 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  remembering  this  genealogy.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  known  to  hundreds,— in  fact  to 
the  whole  priesthood  of  Hawaii,— and  any  lapse  of  memory  in  one 
would  be  corrected  by  the  rest.  The  same  observations  will  apply  to 
the  genealogies  preserved  in  the  other  groups  of  Polynesia. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  list  of 
kings,  but  merely  of  generations.  In  those  cases,  which  frequently 
happened,  where  two  or  more  brothers  succeeded  one  another  on  the 
throne,  their  names  are  given  in  the  column  of  children.  Thus  Liba, 
the  eleventh  in  a  direct  line  before  Tamehameha,  had  two  sons,  Hatau 
and  Umi,  of  whom  the  first  succeeded  him,  but  was  deposed  for  his 
tyranny,  and  the  kingdom  transferred  to  Umi.  Both  these  names, 
with  those  of  their  respective  mothers,  are  given  in  the  genealogy, 
but  the  former  only  among  the  children.  For  the  same  reason 
Tiwalao  and  Talaniopuu,  who  immediately  preceded  Tamehameha, 
are  not  given,  because  the  line  of  descent  is  not  traced  through  them, 
but  through  the  younger  brother  of  the  latter,  Teoua;*  and  his  name 
is  therefore  in  the  list,  though  he  did  not  actually  reign.  These  ex- 
planations are  necessary,  because  the  number  of  years  to  be  allowed 
to  a  generation  will  be  at  least  double  that  which  we  should  assign  to 
a  reign.  Among  a  people  like  the  Hawaiians,  constantly  engaged  in 
wars,  in  which  the  chiefs  are  expected  to  take  an  active  part,  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  a  reign  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  more  than  fifteen 
years, — while  there  is  no  reason  for  assigning  to  a  generation  a  shorter 
period  than  that  at  which  it  is  commonly  rated, — about  thirty  years. 
The  people  do,  indeed,  marry  younger  than  in  more  northern  regions; 
but  this  consideration  is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact,  which  appears 
from  the  genealogical  table,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  pedigree  has 

*  This  is  a  name  which  is  given  here  in  place  of  the  unwieldy  appellation  of  Talani- 
tupuapaitalaninui,  which  appears  in  the  genealogy. 
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been  reckoned,  not  through  the  eldest,  but  through  a  younger  son. 
Allowing,  therefore,  thirty  years  to  a  generation,  and  supposing  the 
list  to  be  a  correct  one,  we  should  have,  for  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  settlement  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  about  two  thou- 
sand years  (67  x  30  =  2010). 

But  though  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  natives  to  pre- 
serve a  genealogy  of  this  length,  several  circumstances  incline  us  to 
question  its  entire  correctness,  and  to  doubt  whether  the  first  twenty- 
three  names  be  not  entirely  supposititious.  In  the  first  place,  the  name 
of  the  king  at  the  head  of  the  list  is  OWatea,  which  is  precisely  the 
same  in  pronunciation  with  the  Oataia  of  the  Marquesans  (ante,  p. 
128),  the  orthography  only  being  different.  The  name  of  his  wife  is 
Papa,  of  whom  it  is  said  "  she  was  the  mother  of  these  islands."  This 
is  the  same  name,  and  the  same  tradition  that  the  Tahitians  apply  to 
the  wife  of  their  great  deity,  Taaroa.  It  is  further  related  by  the 
Hawaiians  that  Watea  and  Papa  had  a  deformed  child,  whom  they 
buried,  and  from  it  sprung  the  taro-plant ;  the  stalk  of  this  plant  was 
called  haloa,  and  this  name  was  given  to  their  son  and  heir  who  suc- 
ceeded them.  This  fable  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Nukuhivan 
story  that  the  children  of  Oataia  were  named  after  the  various  plants 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Vavau.  Thus  we  have,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  Hawaiian  history,  a  singular  mixture  of  Mar- 
quesan  and  Tahitian  traditions.  The  twenty-second  king  was  Atalana, 
being  the  name  of  the  god  who  supports  the  island  of  Savaii  (ante,  p. 
23).  He  had  four  children,  all  of  whom  were  named  Maui,  with 
some  epithet  appropriated,  in  other  groups,  to  a  deity.  The  youngest, 
Maui-atalana  succeeded  him,  and  to  him  are  attributed  the  same 
deeds  that  the  Tahitians  relate  of  their  great  deity  Mam',— another 
name  or  manifestation  of  Taaroa.  He  was  succeeded  by  Nanamaoa, 
from  whom  the  real  history  of  the  islands  seems  to  commence. 

The  probability  is  that  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  first  peopled  by 
emigrants  from  the  Marquesas,  of  the  mixed  race  which  is  there 
found.  When,  after  a  time,  the  inhabitants  had  become  numerous, 
and  some  family  was  raised  to  the  supreme  power,  it  became  an 
object  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  the  sovereign  as  far  back  as  possible. 
After  ascending  as  far  as  their  recollections  would  carry  them,— per- 
haps to  one  of  the  first  settlers,— till  they  reached  an  ancestor  whose 
paternity  was  unknown,  they  made  him,  according  to  the  usual 
fashion  in  such  cases,  the  son  of  a  god,  Maui  This  god  was  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  another  deity,  Atalana,  and  not  satisfied  with  this, 
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they  added  on  as  many  names  as  they  could  recollect  of  the  genealogy 
of  the  Marquesan  kings,  mixed  with  Tahitian  deities  and  personified 
qualities.  Thus  the  first  name  is,  as  above  stated,  the  Nukuhivan 
Watea;  the  fourth  is  Hinanalo,  a  word  which  means  desire  in  all  the 
dialects  except  the  Hawaiian;  the  tenth  is  Manatu,  which  means 
memory  in  the  Samoan  and  Tongan  languages;  the  eleventh  is 
Tahito,  or  ancient ;  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  are  Luanuu  and  Tit, 
two  of  the  principal  deities  of  Tahiti,  belonging  to  the  class  which 
they  term  hanau-po,  "  born  of  night."  Moreover,  the  wives  of  the 
first  five  kings  are  said  not  to  have  been  different  persons,  "  but  only 
different  names  of  Papa,  as  her  soul  inhabited  sundry  bodies  by 
transmigration,"  which  sufficiently  shows  that  this  part  of  the  gene- 
alogy was  looked  upon  as  merely  mythological. 

If  this  opinion  be  thought  correct,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deduct 
twenty-two  generations  from  the  list  (one  of  the  twenty-three  kings 
having  been  the  brother  of  the  preceding,)  which  will  leave  for  the 
whole  number  forty-five.  Multiplying  this  by  thirty,  we  have  thir- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  Hawaiian 
records  (and  perhaps  from  the  settlement  of  the  country,  though  that 
is  uncertain),  to  the  accession  of  Tamehameha, — or,  reckoning  to  the 
present  date,  about  fourteen  centuries. 

With  the  aid  derived  from  Mr.  Crook's  manuscripts  we  are  enabled 
to  determine  what  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  language  of  the  two 
groups  that  the  Hawaiians  are  of  Marquesan  origin.  The  most 
striking  similarity  is  that  of  the  numerals,  which  will  be  elsewhere 
displayed.  In  its  alphabet,  the  Tahuatan  idiom  agrees  in  most  points 
with  the  Hawaiian,  and  especially  in  using  the  n  instead  of  the 
regular  Polynesian  #  (or  ng),  which  the  Tahitian  omits  altogether. 
Thus  we  have — 


POLYNESIAN. 

TAHITIAN. 

TAHUATAN. 

HAWAIIAN. 

sopi,    .     . 

.     hoi,   . 

.     .     honi,   .     . 

.     honi,    .     . 

to  salute. 

pUtll,   .       . 

.     utu,  . 

.     .     nutu,  .     . 

.     nutu,    .     . 

lips,  beak  of  a  bi 

maupa,  . 

.     moua, 

.    mauna,    . 

.     mauna,     . 

mountain. 

ipoa,  .     . 

.    ioa,    .     , 

.     inoa,   .     . 

.     inoa,    .     . 

name. 

pupa,      . 

.    pua,  . 

.    puna,  .     . 

.    puna,  .     . 

coral. 

papalipa, 

.    paparia, 

.    papaina, . 

.    papalina, 

cheek. 

kupepa,  . 

.     'upea, 

.     'upena,     . 

.     'upena,     . 

net. 

In  the  original  draft  of  his  grammar,  Mr.  Crook  gave  two  forms  of 
the  indefinite  and  definite  articles,  a  and  ta,  e  and  te.  The  first  two 
are  used  before  nouns  commencing  with  a  consonant,  or  the  vowels 
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e  and  i, — and  the  last  two  before  the  vowels  a,  0,  and  u,  as  a  hoe,  a 
paddle,  a  ima,  a  hand ;  e  atu,  a  bonito  (fish),  e  upoko,  a  head ;  and  in 
the  same  manner,  ta  hoe,  the  paddle,  te  atu,  the  bonito,  &c.  Thirty 
years  later  (in  1829),  on  a  second  visit  to  Nukuhiva,  he  corrected  this 
draft  in  many  particulars,  and  among  others,  changed  the  a  and  ta, 
in  all  cases,  to  e  and  te,  as  in  the  Tahitian.  It  is,  however,  not  un- 
likely that  the  first  orthography  was  correct  for  the  southern  cluster 
of  the  Marquesas,  and  if  so,  we  have  the  origin  of  the  two  articles  in 
Hawaiian,  ta  and  te, — the  former  being  the  most  common,  and  the 
latter  used  chiefly  before  nouns  beginning  with  t,  a,  and  0. 

The  Tahitian  uses  for  demonstrative  pronouns  taua-nei,  and  taua- 
ra,  as  taua  va'a  net,  this  canoe ;  taua  taata  ra,  that  man.  The 
Hawaiian  omits  the  ta,  and  has  simply  ua-nei  and  ua-la,  as  ua  wa'a 
net,  ua  tanata  la.  The  Nukuhivan  has,  according  to  Mr.  Crook,  hua- 
nei  and  hua-?ia;  as,  hua  vda  net,  hua  anata  na.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  the  h  here  is  superfluous.  Mr.  Crook  spells  the  name 
of  the  island  Uahuha,  "Huahuga;"  ohikape,  the  name  of  a  fish,  he 
spells  " hui-koppe"  However  this  may  be,  the  similarity  between 
this  and  the  Hawaiian  form  is  evident. 

The  Marquesan  and  Hawaiian  are  the  only  dialects  which  use  the 
preposition  ma  before  the  locative  adverbs,  as — 


TAHUATAN. 

HAWAIIAN. 

TAHITIAN. 

ma-mua,     . 

.     ma-mua,     . 

.     tei  mua,     . 

before. 

ma-mui, 

.     ma-muri,    . 

.     tei  muri,    . 

.     behind. 

ma-una, 

.     ma-luna,     . 

.     tei  nia, 

.     above. 

ma-tai,  .     . 

.     ma-tai,  . 

.     a-tai,     .     . 

.     by  the  sea,  sea- ward. 

As  a  plural  sign,  to  denote  a  company  or  party,  the  Tahitian  has 
pue;  the  Nukuhivan  (or  Tahuatan)  changes  it  to  poe,  like  the  Ha- 
waiian. The  first,  to  express  "  the  party  of  artisans,"  would  have  "  te 
pue  tahua;"  the  second  ta  poe  tuhuna;  and  the  third,  tapoe  tahuna. 

The  prohibitive  sign  is,  in  Tahitian,  eiaha  (formerly  aua),  as  eiaha 
oe  e  amu,  eat  thou  not.  The  Tahuatan  uses,  instead  of  this,  moi,  fol- 
lowed by  the  conjunction  ia,  that;  as,  moi  ia  kai  oe,  beware  that  thou 
eat  not.     The  Hawaiian  abbreviates  this  to  mat,  as  mai  ai  oe,  eat  not 

thou. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  Grammar, 
that  in  many  respects  the  Nukuhivan,  as  might  be  expected,  differs 
from  the  Hawaiian  and  resembles  the  Tahitian;  and  in  a  few  parti- 
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culars  (such  as  the  omission  of  the  r  and  the  use  of  the  k),  it  is  unlike 
both* 

RAROTONGA,  OR   THE   HERVEY   ISLANDS. 

The  tradition  given  by  Mr.  Williams  as  prevalent  in  Aitutaki,  one 
of  the  islands  of  this  group,  has  already  been  noticed.  Being  desirous 
of  knowing  whether  the  same  account  was  current  in  Rarotonga,  I 
questioned?  on  the  subject,  a  very  intelligent  native  of  that  island 
whom  I  met  at  Upolu,  whither  he  had  accompanied  the  missionaries 
as  an  assistant.  He  informed  me  that  the  Rarotongans,  like  the 
natives  of  Aitutaki,  considered  Avaiki  to  be  the  country  beneath,  from 
which  the  first  man,  Mumuki,  ascended,  to  look  for  food ;  and  that 
Aaitipi,  in  the  district  of  Arorongi,  was  the  place  where  he  came  up. 
But  whereabouts  this  lower  country  was,  or  how  the  ascent  was 
accomplished,  he  could  not  explain.  It  has  been  observed,  in  another 
place,  that,  with  all  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific,  who  live  between  the 
tropics,  the  same  word  means  leeward,  westward,  and  bebw.  A  similar 
use  of  the  words  up  and  down,  with  reference  to  opposite  points  of  the 
compass,  is  common  to  most,  if  not  all  languages.  The  trade-winds, 
at  the  Hervey  Islands,  blow  usually  from  the  southeast,  and  Savaii, 
which  lies  to  the  northwest,  is  therefore  as  nearly  as  possible  "  below" 
them.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  an  expression  which  had,  at  first,  a  meta- 
phorical meaning,  came,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  taken  literally. 

But  the  most  valuable  and  detailed  account  which  we  possess  of 
the  peopling  of  any  island  in  the  South  Seas,  is  that  given  by  Mr. 
Williams,  at  page  165  of  his  volume.  The  chief  incidents  are  as 
follows:  Karika,  a  chief  of  an  island  to  the  westward,  called  Manuka, 
first  discovered  Rarotonga,  and  finding  it  uninhabited,  took  possession 
of  it.  Again  putting  to  sea,  he  encountered  Tangiia,  a  Tahitian  chief, 
who  was  fleeing  from  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy.  As  Karika  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  him,  Tangiia  made  submission,  and  acknowledged 
himself  the  vassal  of  the  other.  They  settled  the  land  together,  the 
former  on  the  north  (and  west)  side  of  the  island,  and  the  latter  on 

*  For  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  Marquesan  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  Mr. 
Crook,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  to  whom  they 
were  presented  by  the  author.  The  permission  to  make  this  use  of  his  manuscripts  was 
previously  accorded  by  Mr.  Crook,  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  Sydney,  in 
New  South  Wales. 
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the  east, — these  being,  it  will  be  remarked,  the  sides  facing  towards 
their  respective  countries.  To  this  day  the  people  of  the  former  divi- 
sion are  called  Ngati-Karika,  and  those  of  the  latter  Ngati  or  Nga- 
Tangiia.  We  have  seen  in  New  Zealand  (ante,  p.  32),  a  similar  use 
of  this  prefix,  ngati,  to  express  a  clan  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor. 

It  is  said  farther,  that  "  the  superior  chieftainship  is  still  vested  in 
the  Karika  family;  for  although  the  Ngati-Karika  have  been  beaten 
many  times,  indeed  generally,  by  the  descendants  of  Tangiia,  yet  the 
conquerors  agree  in  allowing  them  the  supremacy  which  they  have 
possessed  from  time  immemorial."  In  confirmation  of  this  account, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Tahitians  have  traditions  respecting  Tangiia,  his 
birth-place,  family,  &c,  and  that  he  was  a  great  traveller.  It  also 
appears  (p.  47),  that  in  former  times,  the  intercourse  between  Raro- 
tonga  and  the  Society  Group  was  very  frequent,  or,  as  the  natives 
express  it,  that  the  islands  were  joined  together.  Mr.  Williams  sup- 
poses that  Manuka  is  the  same  as  Manu'a,  one  of  the  Navigator 
Islands,  which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt. 

On  the  chart  of  Tupaia,  Rarotoa  (the  Tahitian  pronunciation  of 
Rarotonga)  is  laid  down  to  the  southwest  of  Tahiti,  amid  several 
other  islands,  the  names  of  which  cannot  be  identified,  but  which  are 
probably  intended  for  the  rest  of  the  group.  Most  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  have  two  names,  as  Ioretea  and  Raiatea,  Aimeo  and  Moorea, 
Salafaii  and  Savaii,  and  some  of  those  given  by  Tupaia,  being  derived 
from  tradition,  may  be  at  present  out  of  use.  Adeeha,  however,  which 
is  laid  down  somewhat  farther  to  the  east,  was  probably  intended  for 

Atiu. 

The  signification  of  the  word  Rarotonga  deserves  notice.  Raro 
means  below,  and  hence  leeward  and  westward;  tonga  means  south, 
and  from  its  position  must  be  here  an  adjective.  We  may  therefore 
render  it  the  "southern  leeward  country,"  or  the  "southwestern 
land,"  which  expresses  very  well  its  position  relative  to  Tahiti. 

It  is  proper  to  inquire  whether  the  language  of  the  Rarotongans 
offers  any  evidence  to  confirm  this  duplex  origin  of  the  people.  What 
first  strikes  us,  in  looking  over  the  vocabulary,  is  the  peculiarity  of 
the  alphabet.  It  has  the  h  and  ng  (or  p),  the  former  of  which  is 
wanting  in  both  the  Samoan  and  Tahitian,  and  the  latter  in  the  Tahi- 
tian alone.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  rejection  of 
these  two  consonants  from  those  languages  is  a  matter  of  compara- 
tively late  occurrence.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Rarotongan  lacks  the 
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/and  the  h,  of  which  the  former  is  found  in  the  Samoan,  and  both  in 
the  Tahitian.  With  these  exceptions,  however,  which  affect  neither 
the  substance  nor  the  form  of  the  language,  but  only  its  pronuncia- 
tion, the  Rarotongan  is  almost  pure  Tahitian.  Were  the  k  and  -g 
dropped  from  the  former,  and  the  f  and  k  inserted  in  their  proper 
places,  the  languages  would  be  so  nearly  alike,  that  a  translation  of 
any  work  from  one  into  the  other  would  probably  be  unnecessary. 

The  Rarotongan  has,  however,  a  few  peculiarities,  in  which  it 
differs  from  the  Tahitian ;  and  in  these  it  generally  agrees  with  the 
Samoan.  Thus  the  latter  uses  the  nominative  sign  '0  frequently  and 
the  former  rarely ;  in  this  respect  the  Rarotongan  accords  with  the 
Samoan.  The  Samoan  has  two  adverbs  of  a  peculiar  character, 
which  are  affixed  to  verbs  to  express  facility  or  difficulty,  as  fai--gofie1 
easy  to  do,  fai-yata,  hard  to  do.  The  Rarotongan  has  the  same,  as 
rave--goie,  easy  to  do ;  rave-ijata,  hard  to  do.  These  are  not  in  the 
Tahitian.  There  are  also  several  words  which  the  Rarotongan  seems 
to  have  derived  from  the  Samoan,  as — 


SAMOAN. 

fill,  .    . 

filoi, 
liliyi,  . 
'0  ai,  . 
noanoa, 
fa'alava, 
manaia, 
maualcdo, 


RAROTONGAN. 

.  iri,      .     . 

.  iroi,     .     . 

.  ririyi, .     . 

.  ko  ai,  .     . 

.  akanonoa, 

.  tarava,     . 

.  manea,     . 

.  marara,    . 


With  regard  to  some  of  these  it  w 
differs  from  the  Samoan  not  accord 


TAHITIAN. 

mailiy    . 

anoi, 

ninii,  . 
,  '0  vai,  . 
,    fetii, 

o'a,  .  . 
,    purotu, 

haahaa, 


to  choose, 
to  mix. 
to  pour  out. 
who  ? 
to  tie. 
rafter, 
handsome, 
low. 


.11  be  observed  that  the  Rarotongan 
ng  to  the  usual  dialectical  changes, 


but  irregularly ;  and  this  is  what  frequently  happens  where  words  of 
one  language  are  adopted  into  another  from  oral  communication,— as 
we  observe  in  the  Norman  French  portion  of  our  own  tongue.  But 
as  the  Tahitian  is  itself  an  offspring  of  tha  Samoan,  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  Rarotongan  words  given  above  are  merely  old  and 
obsolete  Tahitian.  In  that  case,  we  should  probably  find  them  in  the 
Hawaiian,  which  is,  like  the  Rarotongan,  of  Tahitian  derivation.  As 
we  do  not,  the  presumption  is  that  they  are  some  of  the  words  which 
the  descendants  of  Tangiia  have  learned  from  those  of  Karika. 

Mr.  Williams  informs  us  (p.   169),   that  the  present  high  chief, 
Makea,  is  the  twenty-ninth  in  descent  from  Karika.     This  would 
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give,  according  to  our  computation  (29  x  30  —  870),  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred years  since  the  settlement  of  the  Hervey  Islands. 

MANGAREVA,    OR    THE    GAMBIER    ISLANDS. 

In  the  manuscript  vocabulary  of  the  Mangarevan  dialect,  which  I 
owe  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Maigret,  formerly  missionary  to  this  group, 
is  found  the  following  definition  :  "  Avaiki, — bas,  en  has ;  ho  runga 
tenet,  ko  avaiki  tena, — ceci  est  le  haut,  cela  est  le  bas."  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  Avaiki,  which,  in  the  Hervey  Islands,  is  used  to 
signify  the  region  beneath,  has  come  to  denote,  in  the  Gambier  Group, 
simply  below,  or  that  which  is  below.  Examples  of  similar  changes 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  other  dialects.  At  the  Navigator  Group, 
the  wind  which  blows  from  the  direction  of  the  Tonga  Islands  (i.  e. 
from  the  south)  is  called  the  Tonga  wind.  At  the  Hervey  and  So- 
ciety Islands,  this  same  word  (tonga  and  too)  is  used  as  the  general 
term  for  south  wind. 

A  genealogy  of  the  kings  of  Mangareva,  drawn  up  by  a  native 
pupil  of  M.  Maigret,  with  a  few  of  the  traditions  respecting  them, 
offers  some  points  of  considerable  interest.  The  number  of  kings 
whose  names  are  given  is  twenty-seven.  The  first  was  Teatumoana, 
a  name  which  means  "  Lord  of  the  Sea."  From  him,  the  history 
says,  "all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  are  descended.  He  had  no 
father,  or  perhaps  he  was  a  foreigner."  From  him  the  line  continues 
unbroken  till  the  ninth  king,  Anna  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Toronga,  the  name  of  whose  father  is  not  known.  He  was  not, 
it  appears,  acknowledged  by  many  of  the  chiefs,  and  a  civil  war 
ensued.  One  of  the  principal  rebels,  named  Uma,  was  worsted,  and, 
it  is  said,  "  took  refuge  on  the  sea,  and  fled  to  a  foreign  land." 
Afterwards  Toronga  was  killed  by  another  chief  who  endeavoured 
to  obtain  his  body  in  order  to  eat  it ;  but  the  son  of  the  murdered 
king  secreted  his  father's  corpse  and  buried  it.  The  names  of  the 
son  and  grandson  of  Toronga  are  given,  but  their  reigns  must  have 
been  very  short, — perhaps  merely  nominal, — for  one  of  the  chief  com- 
batants in  the  civil  war  succeeded  finally  in  gaining  the  supreme 
power.  His  name  was  Koa,  the  thirteenth  on  the  list,  and  from  him 
the  reigning  sovereign  derives  his  authority.  His  principal  opponent, 
Tapau,  fled  to  a  foreign  land,  or  abroad.  After  this  follows  an  account 
of  the  numerous  dissensions  which  took  place  in  the  different  reigns, 
and  the  annalist  remarks,  "  formerly  they  fought  much ;  formerly 
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they  ate  each  other."  The  twenty-second  king,  Temangai,  was  de- 
posed, and  obliged  to  flee  abroad.  The  usurper  Teitiou  succeeded, 
but  "  his  reign  was  short ;  he  was  conquered  suddenly."  His 
name,  it  should  be  remarked,  does  not  appear  in  the  list, — which 
shows,  with  several  other  circumstances,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  gene- 
alogy, and  not  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  who  have  held  the  sove- 
reign power.  The  present  king,  Maputeva,  is  the  fourteenth  in  a 
direct  line  from  Koa,  who  gained  the  supremacy  after  the  death  of 
Toronga,  the  son-in-law  of  Anua,  the  eighth  in  descent  from  Teatu- 
moana.  The  son  and  grandson  of  Toronga  may  be  omitted,  in  which 
case  it  will  appear  that  twenty-five  generations,  or  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  have  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonists.  There- 
fore if  wre  suppose,  as  all  the  circumstances  indicate,  that  they  came 
from  Rarotonga,  they  must  have  left  that  island  about  four  genera- 
tions, or  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  after  it  was  settled.  This 
would  account  for  some  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  dialect  of  Manga- 
reva.  The  only  points  of  any  importance  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
Rarotongan  are,  first,  in  the  use  of  raya  instead  of  aya,  to  form  the 
participial  noun,  as  te  ope  raya,  for  te  ope  aya,  the  act  of  finishing ; 
and  secondly,  in  the  use  of  mau  as  a  plural  prefix.  In  both  of  these 
points  it  resembles  the  Tahitian.  Now  if  the  Rarotongan  emigrants 
who  settled  in  Mangareva  came,  as  is  most  probable,  from  that  side 
of  Rarotonga  which  faces  towards  the  latter  group,  (i.  e.,  the  eastern 
side,)  they  were  of  the  Ngati-Tangiia,  or  Tahitian  party,  and  may,  at 
that  time,  have  preserved  some  peculiarities  of  their  original  tongue 
which  were  afterwards  lost,  in  Rarotonga,  on  a  more  complete  inter- 
mixture with  the  Ngati-Karika,  or  Samoan  party. 

In  the  foregoing  traditions,  the  existence  of  cannibalism,  at  a  very 
early  period,  will  be  noticed,  as  also  the  custom,  with  conquered 
chiefs,  of  betaking  themselves  to  the  open  sea  to  escape  the  ven- 
geance of  their  adversaries.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Temoe,  or 
Crescent  Island,  a  coral  islet  which  lies  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
southeast  of  the  Gambier  Group,  was  peopled  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  ago.  A  defeated  party,  fleeing  from  Mangareva,  were 
drifted  to  this  island,  and  remained  there,  with  their  descendants,  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  who,  hearing  of  their  situation, 
sent  for  them  and  restored  them  to  their  original  homes.  This  well- 
authenticated  fact  shows  the  manner  in  which  most  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  have  probably  received  their  first  inhabitants.  What  makes 
it  more  valuable,  as  an  illustration,  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
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course  of  the  emigrants  here  was  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the 
trade-winds.  True,  the  distance  is  not  great ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  voyage  was  made  on  rafts,  the  only  means  of  trans- 
portation possessed  by  the  Mangarevans, — bearing  about  the  same 
relation,  as  regards  safety  and  speed,  to  a  canoe,  as  the  latter  does  to 
a  steam-ship. 

RAP  A. 

This  island,  in  our  general  summary,  was  included  in  the  Austral 
Group,  though  not,  perhaps,  with  strict  propriety,  as  it  is  situated 
four  degrees  apart  from  the  rest,  and  a  different  dialect  is  spoken  on 
it.  It  lies  fifteen  degrees  southeast  of  the  Hervey  Islands,  from  which 
it  probably  derived  its  population.  I  obtained  at  Tahiti,  from  a  native 
of  Rapa,  a  brief  vocabulary  of  the  language  spoken  there,  which 
turns  out  to  be,  with  a  few  verbal  exceptions,  pure  Rarotongan,  and 
this  in  its  minute  peculiarities.  The  Rarotongan,  for  example,  uses 
mei  for  the  directive  particle  signifying  motion  towards  a  person, 
where  the  other  dialects  have  mat ;  the  Rapan  has  the  same.  The 
particle  ha  is  used  before  verbs  in  the  same  manner  by  both,  &c. 

THE   AUSTRAL    ISLANDS  — RIM ATAR A,   RURUTU,   TUPUAI, 
AND    RAIVAVAI. 

These  islands  lie  south  of  the  Society  Group,  and  west  of  Raro- 
tonga,  and  are  nearly  equidistant  from  both.  The  probability  is  that 
they  were  settled  from  both  directions,  and  at  a  very  late  day.  The 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  is  the  following.  Tupuai  is  situated 
between  Rurutu  and  Raivavai,  and  about  eighty  miles  from  each. 
Mr.  Ellis  (Polynesian  Researches,  p.  281)  says:  "Tupuai  is  stated, 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Voyage  of  the  Duff,  to  have  been  at  that 
time  but  recently  peopled  by  some  natives  of  an  island  to  the  west- 
ward, probably  Rimatara,  who,  when  sailing  to  a  spot  they  were 
accustomed  to  visit,  were  driven  by  strong  and  unfavorable  winds 
on  Tupuai.  A  few  years  after  this,  a  canoe  sailing  from  Raiatea  to 
Tahiti,  conveying  a  chief  who  was  ancestor  to  Idia,  Pomare's  mother, 
was  drifted  on  this  island,  and  the  chief  admitted  to  the  supreme 
authority."  Mr.  Ellis  adds—"  The  subsequent  visits  of  missionaries, 
with  the  residence  of  native  teachers  among  the  people,  have  fur- 
nished additional  evidence,  that  the  present  Tupuaian  population  is 
but  of  modern  origin,  compared  with  that  inhabiting  the  island  of 
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Raivavai  on  the  east,  or  Rurutu  and  Rimatara  on  the  west."  But 
that  an  island  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  and  of  considerable  elevation, 
could  have  remained  long  undiscovered  in  the  midst  of  an  inhabited 
o-roup,  is  quite  inconceivable.  We  should  be  compelled,  for  this 
reason  only,  to  suppose  that  the  other  islands,  also,  had  not  been  very 
long  peopled. 

The  evidence  from  their  language  confirms  this  opinion.  Mr. 
Williams  (Missionary  Enterprises,  p.  449)  says:  "The  Austral 
islanders,  including  Rurutu,  Raivavai,  Tupuai,  and  Rimatara,  have 
a  [dialectical]  distinction  of  their  own,  but  have  been  taught  to  use 
the  Tahitian  Scriptures,  which  they  read  fluently,  and  understand  as 
well  as  if  written  in  their  own  tongue.*  The  peculiarity  of  this 
dialect  appears  in  the  rejection  [from  the  Tahitian]  of  the  f  and  h, 
without  supplying  any  substitutes ;  and  trifling  as  this  may  appear, 
the  difference  of  sound  it  occasions  is  amazing."  Now  this  peculiarity 
is  precisely  what  would  be  caused  by  the  union  of  some  emigrants 
from  Rarotonga,  who  would  not  be  able  to  pronounce  those  letters, 
with  others  from  Tahiti.  This  will  appear  clearly  from  the  following 
examples,  extracted  from  the  same  author  (p.  451) : — 


house. 

good. 

woman. 

man. 

cloth. 

to  believe. 

spirit. 

Tahitian  : 

fare, 

maita'i, 

vahine, 

taata, 

'ahu, 

fa'aroo. 

varua. 

Rarotongan 

:  are, 

meitaki, 

vaine, 

tayata, 

kakau, 

akaropo, 

vaenui. 

Austral : 

are, 

maita'i, 

vaine, 

taata., 

'au, 

a'aroo, 

varua. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  by  striking  out  from  the  Tahitian  line  of 
words  all  the  letters  which  are  not  contained  in  the  Rarotongan,  we 
obtain  the  words  of  the  Austral  dialect.  The  same  result  will  follow 
nearly,  if  we  strike  out  from  the  Rarotongan  the  letters  which  are 
not  contained  in  the  Tahitian.  There  will  still,  however,  be  a  slight 
difference  in  some  of  the  words,  as  in  those  for  "  good,"  "  cloth,"  and 
"  spirit."  The  Austral  dialect,  it  appears  from  this,  has  only  six  con- 
sonants, rn,  n,p,  r,  t,  and  v,  a  smaller  number,  probably,  than  is  found 
in  any  other  tongue.  The  guttural  catch,  marked  by  the  inverted 
comma,  should,  however,  be  added,  as  constituting  a  distinct  element. 

The  island  of  Rurutu  is  laid  down  twice  on  Tupaia's  chart,  once 
under  its  proper  name  ( Ururutu),  and  in  its  proper  place,  according 
to  the  real  bearings  (see  p.  6),  and  again  under  the  mistaken  name 
of  Ohiteroa  (Great  Feejee),  and  in  the  mistaken  position  which 
Tupaia's  English  friends  induced  him  to  assign  to  it.     The  error 

*  This  even  the  Rarotongans  could  not  do.     See  Williams,  p.  103. 
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originated  in  the  following  manner.  Tupaia  accompanied  Cook  in 
his  voyage  from  Tahiti  to  New  Zealand,  in  the  course  of  which 
Rurutu  was  discovered.  As  they  were  approaching  it,  Tupaia  in- 
formed them,  says  Parkinson,  "  that  it  was  an  island  called  Oheite- 
roah,  being"  one  of  the  cluster  of  nine  which  bore  the  title  of  Oheite 
added  to  them."  The  mistake  of  the  Tahitian  geographer  probably 
arose  from  being  informed  by  his  friends,  who  could  only  have  com- 
municated with  him,  at  that  time,  in  his  own  language,  that  this 
island  lay  from  Tahiti  nearly  in  the  direction  of  Apatoa,  which  they 
supposed  to  mean  south,  when  it  really  signifies  north,  or  northwest. 
As  he  could  not  doubt  their  assurance,  he  would  probably  take  no 
pains  to  verify  the  fact  by  further  inquiries, — and  he  might  feel  that 
any  hesitation  in  giving  the  name  of  the  island  would  throw  some 
doubts  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  geographical  knowledge  on  which 
he  had  prided  himself.  However  this  may  be,  the  circumstance  of 
the  island  being  laid  down  in  another  place,  under  its  own  name,  in 
company  with  Rimatara,  Raivavai,  and  the  Hervey  Islands,  shows 
clearly  enough  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  he  never  discovered 
the  island  to  be  really  that  which  he  knew  by  its  proper  appellation 

O  Rurutu. 

On  the  whole,  if  we  admit  that  Rarotonga  was  peopled  not  quite 
nine  hundred  years  ago,  and  Tupuai  only  about  a  century  before  its 
discovery,  we  cannot  suppose  that  more  than  two  or  three  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  the  other  Austral  islands  received  their  first  inha- 
bitants. 

PAUMOTU,    OR    THE    LOW    ARCHIPELAGO. 

Pa'umotu  is  the  Tahitian  pronunciation  of  Paku-motu,  which  is  the 
proper  native  appellation  of  the  archipelago.  This  very  term  may 
serve  as  a  good  exemplification  of  the  composition  of  the  dialect.  Its 
meanino- seems  to  be  "  cloud  of  islands,"  for  paku  signifies,  in  this 
lano-ua^e  (but  in  no  other  of  Polynesia),  a  cloud,  and  motu  signifies 
here,  a°s  in  Tahitian,  an  island.  Like  this  compound  name  the 
whole  language  is  constituted  of  two  elements,— the  one  similar  to 
the  Tahitian,  the  other  peculiar,  and  unlike  any  that  we  find  else- 
where The  words  which  come  under  the  latter  description  are  not 
only  numerous,  but  they  are  such  as  are  usually  original  in  a  lan- 
auacre,  and  very  rarely  introduced  from  abroad,-such  as  man, 
woman,  fire,  water,  good,  bad,  and  the  like.      They  seem  to  form 
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a  part  of  some  primitive  tongue,  which  has  been  corrupted  and  par- 
tially destroyed  by  an  infusion  of  Tahitian.  This  intermixture  must 
have  taken  place  some  time  ago,— at  least  before  the  settlement  of  the 
Austral  Islands,— for  the  form  in  which  the  Tahitian  words  exist  is 
that  which  they  had  before  the  disuse  of  the  h  and  ng,  which  has 
made  so  great  an  alteration  in  the  language.  Many  of  the  Tahitian 
words,  moreover,  are  perverted  and  disfigured  as  they  would  be  in 
the  pronunciation  of  foreigners  (see  Grammar,  §  1).  The  gram- 
matical construction,  however,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine  it, 
coincides  with  the  Tahitian;  as  we  find  in  the  Vitian,  though  the 
mass  of  words  is  peculiar,  the  grammar  is  chiefly  Polynesian. 

From  what  source  this  foreign  element  which  is  here  apparent  was 
derived,  cannot  now  be  determined.  A  comparison  of  the  peculiar 
words  in  the  Paumotuan  with  the  corresponding  terms  in  various 
other  languages  of  Oceanica  has  led  to  no  satisfactory  result. 
Perhaps,  when  the  idioms  of  Melanesia  are  better  known,  the 
attempt  may  be  renewed  with  more  success.*  Future  inquirers, 
also,  among  the  natives  of  the  archipelago,  may  possibly  obtain  some 
clue  to  their  origin ;  for  it  seems  certain  that  their  migration  cannot 
be  referred  to  a  very  early  period.  If  they  inhabited  the  coral  islands 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Polynesian  colonists  at  Tahiti  and  Nukuhiva, 
how  did  it  happen  that,  being  not  only  the  best  warriors,  but  the  most 
skilful  navigators  of  that  part  of  the  ocean,  they  did  not  at  once  seize 
upon  these  and  the  other  high  islands  which  are  planted  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Paumotus  on  every  side,  and  which  contrast  so  strongly, 
in  their  beauty  and  fertility,  with  those  bare  and  dismal  abodes/ 
Had  they  once  been  in  possession  of  any  of  these  larger  islands,  the 
half-starved  crews  of  a  few  wandering  Samoan  canoes  could  never 
have  succeeded  in  expelling  them. 

Another  evidence  that  their  migration  to  their  present  seat  is  not  of 
old  date  is  the  fact  that  they  have  not  yet  completed  the  settlement 

*  Mr.  Moerenhout,  whose  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  customs  of 
these  islanders  have  been  peculiarly  good,  states  (Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  159)  that  their 
large  double  canoes  are  made  to  sail  with  either  end  foremost,  and  that  in  tacking  they 
merely  shift  the  sail  and  rudder  from  one  end  to  the  other.  In  this  respect  they  differ 
from  the  proper  Polynesians,  and  resemble  the  Feejecans  and  Caroline  islanders.  The 
fact  is  also  important,  as  showing  that  their  method  of  canoe-building  was  not  borrowed 
from  the  Tahitians,  and  that  their  ancestors  had  thus  a  means  of  transportation  such  as 
would  enable  them  to  reach  these  islands  from  a  great  distance,  without  the  necessity  of 
stopping  at  intermediate  points. 
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of  their  country.  All  the  westernmost  islands,  as  far  east  as  Hau,  or 
Bow  Island,  are  inhabited,  and  before  the  late  devastating  wars  of 
Ngand,  their  population  was  tolerably  numerous.  As  we  advance 
towards  the  east  and  southeast,  we  find  islands  on  which  there  are  no 
inhabitants ;  and  these  gradually  increase  in  number,  until  at  length 
the  eight  nearest  to  the  Gambier  Group  are  all  in  that  condition. 
Searle's  Island,  when  discovered  by  Wilson  in  1797,  was  deserted, 
though  he  found  some  traces  to  show  that  it  had  been  visited. 
Thirty  years  later,  Beechey  found  there  a  scanty  population,  as  did 
we  in  1839.  They  could  not  have  exceeded  a  hundred  in  number, 
and  of  course  were  in  no  condition,  as  yet,  to  send  out  colonists  to 
the  vacant  islands  south  of  them. 

The  following  list  of  Paumotuan  words,  with  the  corresponding 
terms  in  Polynesian,  is  given  to  confirm  what  has  been  said  of  the 
difference  of  the  two  languages. 


PAUMOTUAN. 

POLYNESIAN 

keiyi,         .         .         .         ivi, 

bone. 

paku, 

OO, 

cloud. 

ruki* 

pouli, 

dark. 

yaike, 

kuli, 

dog. 

neki, 

afi, 

fire. 

paru, 

ika, 

fish. 

manania, 

tamahim 

h       •         •         girl. 

wiru, 

lelei,  ma- 

Itaki,          .         good. 

toreu, 

last,  nui, 

great. 

penu, 

ulu,  upol 

:o,      .         .         head. 

korereka, 

iti,  riki, 

little. 

hakoi, 

tane, 

man  (vir) 

kawake,* 

masina, 

malama,    .         moon. 

toite, 

ua  or  use 

?,       .         .         rain. 

takarari, 

tai,  mom 

ta,     .         .         sea. 

piko, 

moe, 

to  sleep. 

mayeu, 

alelo, 

tongue. 

mohoki, 

lakau, 

tree. 

komo, 

vai, 

water. 

rohaki, 

matayi, 

wind. 

erire, 

fafine, 

woman. 

rari, 

tasi, 

one. 

ite,    . 

lua, 

two. 

yeli, 

tolu, 

three. 

ope,  . 

,    '     fa, 

four. 

*  Some  of  these  words  have  been  lately  introduced  into  the  Tahitian.     See  the  Com- 
parative Grammar,  §  81. 
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PAUMOTUAN. 

POLYNESIAN. 

-geka,          .         »         • 

lima, 

five. 

hene, 

ono, 

six. 

hito, 

fitu, 

seven. 

hawa, 

valu, 

,         .         eight. 

nipa, 

iva, 

nine. 

horikori,    , 

fulu,       . 

ten. 

penu, 

lau, 

hundred 

NEW    ZEALAND. 


In  our  remarks  on  Tahiti,  we  have  had  occasion  to  quote  the  tradi- 
tion given  by  Cook  as  prevalent  among  the  New  Zealanders, — namely, 
that  their  ancestors  came,  like  those  of  the  Tahitians,  from  a  country 
called  Heawije.  During  our  stay  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  opportu- 
nity was  improved  of  making  inquiries  of  the  natives  on  this  subject, 
and  the  replies  obtained  were  more  satisfactory  than  we  had  antici- 
pated. The  old  men  stated,  as  the  traditionary  belief,  that  the  first 
rnaori  (natives)  came  from  Harvaiki,  a  country  to  the  east.  The 
principal  men  who  arrived  were  Rongokako,  Tanetuturi,  Tanepepeke, 
Tanewitika,  Taneweka,  Tanetewaiura,  Tanenuiarangi,  Kopaia,  and 
Koruaupoko.  The  names  of  the  canoes  were  Tahi-nui  (or  Tai-nui), 
Teararva,  Horouta,  and  Takitwnu.  The  first  places  at  which  they 
established  themselves  were  Kawia,  on  the  west  coast,  Maketu,  near 
the  East  Cape,  Turanga  or  Poverty  Bay,  and  Ahuriri,  near  the  eastern 
entrance  of  Cook's  Strait. 

The  natives  have  also  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  a  party  from  the 
same  place,  Hawaiki,  at  a  very  late  date,  by  which  the  kumara,  or 
sweet  potato,  was  first  introduced  into  the  islands.  This  party 
arrived  in  the  time  of  Teraraku,  the  great  grandfather  of  Pomare,  the 
present  chief  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  or  about  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  name  of  the  chief  who  arrived  was  Pant,  with  his  sister  Hina- 
kakirirangi.  By  one  account  they  were  in  a  single  canoe,  made  of  a 
number  of  pieces  lashed  together,  which  is  the  mode  of  building  in 
the  Navigator  Islands.  But  another  native,  of  whom  we  made  the 
inquiry,  said  that  they  had  several  canoes,  and  gave  the  same  names 
that  we  had  already  received  for  those  belonging  to  the  first  emigrants. 
There  was  evidently  some  confusion  in  this,  and  it  seemed,  at  first, 
not  improbable  that  the  latter  account  was  the  correct  one,  and  that 
the  first  tradition  was  too  particular  and  detailed  to  apply  to  the 
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earliest  settlers  in  the  country.  Farther  inquiries,  however,  did  not 
support  this  view.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  name  of  one  of  the 
leaders  was  Rongokako,  and  one  of  the  places  first  settled  was  Tu- 
ranga,  or  Poverty  Bay.  On  referring  to  our  list  of  tribes,  we  found 
that  that  which  occupies  this  bay  is  termed  Wanau-a-Rongokata, 
"offspring  of  Rongokata."  This  name  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
given  above.  In  taking  down  at  one  time,  several  hundred  appella- 
tives, (the  names  of  the  tribes,  their  localities  and  their  principal 
chiefs,)  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  some  mistakes  in  spelling,  espe- 
cially as  the  pronunciation  of  the  natives  frequently  misleads,  the  k 
being  sounded  like  t,  the  r  like  d,  and  the  final  vowels  slurred  over. 
But  this  ancestor  of  one  of  the  largest  tribes  in  New  Zealand  could  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  a  foreigner  who  arrived  in  the  country  only  three 
generations  back,  when  it  was  fully  peopled.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Cook,  who  visited  New  Zealand  only  forty 
or  fifty  years  after  the  coming  of  the  party  with  the  Jcumaras,  and 
when  the  memory  of  it  was  still  recent,  heard  the  same  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  New  Zealanders,  seems  to  make  it  certain  that  the  tradi- 
tion, as  first  given,  is  substantially  correct. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  natives  speak  of  Hawaiki  as  lying  to 
the  east.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  manner  in  which  the  migra- 
tion probably  took  place.  A  fleet  of  canoes,  of  the  large  kind  used  in 
war,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  their  having  names,  set  sail  (we  may 
suppose)  from  Savaii  to  Tonga,  between  which  places  a  constant 
communication  has  been  kept  up  from  the  earliest  times.  Before 
they  reached  their  destination,  a  gale  in  the  direction  of  the  southeast 
trades  struck  them,  and  obliged  them,  in  order  not  to  be  driven 
towards  the  Feejee  Islands,  to  lie  up  to  the  southwest.  In  this  way 
they  were  carried  into  the  zone  of  westerly  winds  south  of  the  tropics, 
and  finally  brought  to  New  Zealand.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is 
precisely  the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the 
first  emigrants  reached  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion (ante,  p.  130).  The  last  bearing  which  they  could  have  had  of 
their  native  country,  before  they  lost  their  reckoning  entirely,  must 
have  been  when  they  were  driven  off  to  the  westward,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  they  should  consider  it  as  lying  to  the  east. 
Kotzebue  informs  us  that  Kadu,  the  native  of  Ulea,  whom  he  found 
living  on  one  of  the  Radack  Chain,  fifteen  hundred  miles  east  of  Ulea, 
supposed  himself  to  be  to  the  west  of  that  island,  because  he  was  first 
driven  off  in  that  direction. 
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As  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  their  arrival,  our  conclu- 
sions beino-  formed  on  grounds  of  a  vague  and  general  character, 
must'  be  merely  approximative.  The  New  Zealand  dialect  differs 
quite  as  widely  from  the  Samoan,  as  does  the  Tahitian,  although  the 
points  of  difference  are  not  identical.  Each  idiom  has  pursued  its 
peculiar  course  in  departing  from  the  common  type ;  but  the  distance 
which  both  have  attained  is  nearly  the  same.  Judging  from  this  fact 
alone,  we  might  be  induced  to  suppose  that  the  emigrations  by  which 
New  Zealand  and  Tahiti  were  peopled,  took  place  about  the  same 

time. 

Now,  as  regards  the  latter  island,  we  have  seen  that  all  the  groups 
of  eastern  Polynesia  (Rarotonga,  Nukuhiva,  Hawaii,  &c.)  have  de- 
rived from  it,  either  entirely  or  in  great  part,  their  population,  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  mythology.  We  observe,  moreover,  that  one 
general  stamp  pervades  them  all,  in  these  respects,  and  that  they 
differ  very  strikingly,  in  many  points,  from  the  natives  of  the  western 
group  (Samoa  and  Tonga).  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  between 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Tahiti  by  Samoan  emigrants,  and  the 
sending  forth  of  the  colonies  which  peopled  the  surrounding  groups, 
sufficient  time  must  have  elapsed  for  the  language  to  have  undergone 
considerable  alteration,  and  for  their  religious  belief,  tabu-system,  and 
much  of  their  social  polity  to  have  taken  a  new  and  peculiar  form. 
If  the  Rarotongans  have  been  established  nine  centuries  in  their 
present  abode,  and  the  Hawaiians  fourteen,  it  seems  impossible,  on 
any  calculation  of  probabilities,  to  allow  less  than  three  thousand 
years  to  the  Tahitian  people. 


CHATHAM    ISLAND. 


Our  information  concerning  this  island,  was  derived  from  an  Eng- 
lish sailor,  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  He  said  that  he  had  lived  for  some 
time  upon  it,  and  found  the  natives  similar  to  the  New  Zealanders, 
but  less  civilized.  They  had  the  tradition  that  their  ancestors  were 
from  the  East  Cape  of  New  Zealand,  and  were  driven  in  their  canoes 
out  to  sea  by  a  northwest  gate.  In  this  condition  they  fell  in  with 
Chatham  Island,  and  established  themselves  upon  it.  This  took 
place,  as  near  as  our  informant  could  learn,  about  ninety  years  ago. 
It  is  probable  that  this  account  is  in  the  main  correct,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  time,  which  they  could  hardly  have  had  the  means  of 
computing  with  much  accuracy.    These  original  inhabitants  of  Chat- 
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ham  Island  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  New  Zealanders  who 
have  lately  been  carried  thither  by  trading  vessels,  and  who  are  now 
probably  in  possession  of  a  great  portion  of  the  island. 

FAKAAFO,  OR  THE  UNION  GROUP. 

As  the  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  natives  of  this 
group,  and  those  of  Vaitupu,  are  based  upon  the  facts  stated  in  my 
journal,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  give  them  in  full,  as  written  at  the 
time  ;  and  as  these  two  groups  are  probably  the  only  ones  in  which 
the  Polynesian  race  is  now  to  be  seen  in  its  primitive  state,  these 
extracts  may  be  otherwise  interesting,  more  especially  as  showing  the 
grade  of  civilization  which  has  been  attained  by  such  small  and 
isolated  communities,  under  the  peculiar  disadvantages  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  islands  which  they  inhabit. 

"  Monday,  January  25,  1841.  At  daylight  we  were  in  sight  of  a 
low  island  which  is  laid  down  in  this  position,  with  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  Island.  It  was  so  called  by  Admiral  Byron,  who 
discovered  it  in  the  year  1765,  on  his  way  to  the  Ladrones.  As  we 
approached,  its  appearance  brought  to  mind  another  of  Lord  Byron's 
discoveries,  the  largest  Disappointment  Island,  to  which  it  bore  a 
strong  resemblance.  It  was  an  oblong  ring  of  small  coral  islets,  linked 
together  by  reefs,  and  surrounding  a  lagoon.  Most  of  the  islands 
were  well  wooded,  and  one  in  particular  was  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the 
small  number  of  birds  about  the  ship,  we  were  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  island  might  prove  to  be  inhabited,  notwithstanding  the 
contrary  statement  of  its  discoverer.  We  were  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prised, when  a  column  of  smoke,  ascending  from  one  of  the  islets, 
irave  evidence  of  the  presence  of  natives. 

"  The  vessels  took  their  stations  for  surveying,  and  we  were  slowly 
standing  along  the  island,  when  three  canoes  put  off  towards  the  ship. 
The  mizzen-topsail  was  backed,  to  allow  them  to  come  up  with  us, 
which  they  did  in  a  style  that  again  reminded  us  of  the  Disappoint- 
ment Islands  ;*  for  they  broke  out  into  an  uproarious  song  or  cantila- 

*  Extract  from  journal  at  the  Disappointment  Islands :  «  On  throwing  a  small  present 
into  one  of  the  canoes  which  was  alongside,  the  giver  was  rewarded  by  a  song  of  gratitude, 
which  two  of  the  natives  immediately  commenced.  It  was  a  monotonous  but  not  unme- 
lodious  chant,  and  reminded  us  of  the  tones  of  the  Catholic  service."  Some  natives  on 
shore  afterwards  evinced  their  gratitude  in  the  same  manner. 

38 
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tion,  which  they  kept  up,  with  some  intervals  of  shouting  and  clamor, 
until  they  left  the  ship. 

"The  canoes  were  all  double,  and  of  course  had  no  outriggers. 
They  were  made  of  pieces  of  wood  lashed  together,  like  those  of 
Samoa,  and  were  ornamented  with  a  few  shells  of  the  white  ovula, 
commonly  used  for  this  purpose  throughout  the  Friendly  Group.* 
The  blades  of  their  paddles  were  not  oval,  as  in  Tonga  and  Feejee, 
but  oblong  and  slender,  like  those  of  the  Navigator  islanders. 

"  There  were  eight  or  ten  men  in  each  canoe,  and  as  they  drew  near, 
their  color  and  features  proclaimed  that  they  belonged  to  the  Poly- 
nesian race.  There  was  little  in  either  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
people  of  Samoa  and  Tonga.  They  wore  the  maro,  or  girdle,  made 
of  braided  matting,  like  that  of  the  Paumotu  islanders.  Around  their 
heads,  covering  the  forehead,  they  had  narrow  strips  of  the  same 
matting  tied,  and  one,  who  appeared  to  be  a  personage  of  note,  had 
stuck  in  it  several  of  the  long  red  feathers  from  the  tail  of  the  tropic 
bird.  Many  of  them  had  shades  or  eye-screens  of  thick  braid,  tied 
on  the  forehead,  very  similar  to  those  used  by  weak-sighted  people 
among  us.  Their  hair  was  cut  an  inch  or  two  long  all  over  the  head. 
Some  of  them  wore  shells,  and  pieces  of  sponge  suspended  by  a 
string  to  the  neck,  and  one  had  a  large  blue  bead  worn  in  a  similar 
manner, — showing  that  they  had  already  had  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  Indeed,  their  manners  left  no  doubt,  on  this  point. 
Before  they  reached  the  ship  they  held  up  rolls  of  matting,  making 
signs  of  a  wish  to  barter.  In  one  canoe,  the  head  man  unrolled  his 
wares,  and  spread  them  out  to  our  view,  with  the  dexterity  of  a 
practised  auctioneer.  All  this  time  they  were  chanting  their  noisy 
song,  without  intermission. 

"  They  came  alongside  very  readily,  but  no  inducements  could  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  venture  on  board.  Our  interpreter  was  a  Samoan 
native,  whom  we  shipped  at  Oahu ;  but  though  it  was  soon  evident 
that  their  language  was  allied  to  his  own,  it  was  still  so  different  that 
he  found  himself  frequently  at  a  loss.f     Their  refusal  to  come  on 

*  The  term  Friendly  Islands  was  at  that  time  used  by  us,  as  it  had  been  by  many 
voyagers,  to  designate  the  whole  archipelago  of  Tonga,  Samoa,  Niua,  Uea,  &c.  It  has 
since  been  thought  best  to  restrict  it  to  the  first-named  group. 

t  The  chief  difference  is  the  use  at  Fakaafo  of  the  ft,  which  the  Samoan  dialect  omits. 
We  have  frequently  observed  that  a  very  slight  change  of  dialect  is  sufficient  to  confuse, 
at  first,  a  native  of  one  of  these  islands  j  while  a  foreigner,  who  has  a  general  smattering 
of  one  dialect,  can  usually  accommodate  himself  without  difficulty  to  such  alterations. 
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board  was  caused  by  a  singular  apprehension  that  the  ship  would  rise 
and  bear  them  to  the  skies,  from  which  they  averred  that  we  had  de- 
scended. One  of  them,  wTho  had  an  ulcerated  arm,  had  the  courage, 
at  last,  to  climb  up  to  the  gangway,  and  offer  it  to  be  cured,  but  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  advance  farther. 

"  A  brisk  trade  was,  in  the  mean  time,  carried  on  through  the  ports 
for  various  articles  of  their  manufacture.  Besides  matting,  they  had 
nets,  fish-hooks  of  bone,  miniature  canoes  three  or  four  feet  long, 
wooden  boxes,  paddles,  &c,  but  no  articles  of  food.  A  few  of  them, 
in  their  eagerness  to  traffic,  climbed  up  the  sides  of  the  ship.  While 
matters  were  in  this  state,  a  signal-gun  was  fired  for  the  schooner. 
For  a  second  they  appeared  stupified,  and  then  such  a  hubbub  arose 
as  threw  all  their  previous  clamor  into  the  shade.  Those  who  were 
clinging  to  the  ship  leaped  directly  into  the  water,  and  scrambled  to 
their  canoes.  All  then  seized  their  paddles  and  started  for  the  land 
with  the  haste  of  desperation. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  the  boats  were  in  readiness  to  go  ashore,  and  we 
pushed  off  towards  the  nearest  islet.  The  entrance  through  which 
the  canoes  had  disappeared  into  the  lagoon  was  some  distance  further 
on ;  but  when  we  arrived  at  the  shore,  the  natives  were  already  on  the 
beach  prepared  to  receive  us.  They  had  recovered  from  their  terror, 
and  greeted  us  with  every  sign  of  friendship.  We  landed  with  some 
difficulty  on  a  shelf  of  coral  (such  as  surrounds  most  of  these  low 
islands)  on  which  a  slight  surf  was  breaking.  Before  we  reached 
the  dry  beach  we  were  met  by  ten  or  twelve  islanders,  who  testified 
by  various  signs  their  pleasure  at  our  visit. 

"  Their  deportment  evinced  a  singular  union  of  confiding  warmth 
and  respectful  fear.  Some  were  shy,  and  retreated  as  we  approached ; 
others,  more  bold,  put  their  arms  round  our  necks,  and  urged  us  to 
accompany  them  to  their  village.  None  of  them,  however,  could 
remain  quiet,  and  their  agitation  was  evinced  frequently  in  their 
peculiar  mode,— by  singing.  Several  times,  while  asking  an  islander 
the  names  of  objects  in  his  language,  after  telling  me  three  or  four, 
he  would  burst  out  into  a  song,  which  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
stop.  This,  though  ludicrous  enough,  was  very  annoying.  At  other 
times  they  would  speak  for  several  minutes  with  surprising  volubility, 
quite  regardless  of  its  effect  upon  us;  or  they  would  break  out  into 
hearty  laughter  without  the  least  apparent  cause.  Their  principal 
obiect  appeared  to  be  to  trade,  and  they  were  continually  repeating 
the  word  kafilou,  which,  at  first,  we  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  some 
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article  that  they  particularly  desired.  But  as  every  thing  seemed  to 
be  indifferently  kafifou,  we  at  last  concluded  that  it  was  a  general 
designation  for  property  or  merchandise. 

"  After  remaining  an  hour  on  the  beach,  we  complied  with  their 
invitation  to  visit  their  village.  This  was  on  the  inner,  or  lagoon  side 
of  the  islet.  It  was  composed  of  twenty  or  thirty  houses,  about  as 
large  as  those  of  the  Sandwich  islanders,  of  oblong  shape,  with  eaves 
sloping  nearly  to  the  ground.  The  height  of  the  ridge-pole  was  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  it  projected  at  each  end  about  a  foot  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  house,  being  covered  over  the  whole  length  with 
thatch.  This  thatch  was  of  pandanus-leaves,  laid  on  so  loosely  that  a 
considerable  thickness  was  necessary  to  exclude  the  rain.  The  inside 
of  the  houses  was  very  clean,  but  we  saw  no  furniture  in  any.  It  had 
probably  been  removed  on  our  coming  on  shore.  In  one  part  of  the 
town  was  a  small  open  space  strewed  with  sand  and  pebbles,  which 
they  called  the  malae.  When  I  asked  for  the  fate  atua  (house  of  God) 
they  appeared  to  understand  me,  and  pointed  to  some  place  at  a 
distance. 

"  The  most  curious  structures  in  the  village  were  three  small  quays 
or  piers  of  coral  stone,  five  feet  wide  and  two  or  three  in  height,  built 
out  into  the  lagoon,  to  the  distance  of  about  ten  feet.  On  the  end  of 
each  was  a  small  house,  standing  partly  on  piles  over  the  water.  We 
could  not  learn  if  they  were  intended  for  landing-places,  though  this 
purpose  seemed  hardly  probable.  On  going  to  them,  we  saw  the 
three  canoes  that  had  visited  the  ship  lying  off  about  pistol-shot  dis- 
tance in  the  lagoon,  filled  with  women  and  children.  The  natives 
had  evidently  adopted  this  as  the  best  mode  of  placing  their  treasures 
beyond  our  reach,  in  case  we  should  prove  hostile. 

"  We  saw  no  arms  among  the  people,  nor  in  any  of  their  houses, — 
neither  were  any  scars  visible  upon  their  naked  bodies ;  so  that  we 
have  some  grounds  for  believing  that  this  simple  people  are,  as  yet, 
strangers  to  the  miseries  of  war.  When  we  asked  for  their  chief, 
some  pointed  to  an  old,  portly  man,  who  appeared  to  have  the  most 
consideration  among  them ;  but  others  declared  that  there  was  none 
present,  and  that  the  great  chief  (aliki)  lived  on  an  island  in  a  south- 
east direction,  but  whether  they  meant  merely  an  islet  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lagoon,  or  a  more  distant  island,  we  could  not  determine. 

"  Our  impression  was  that  we  saw  the  entire  population  of  the  island. 
Those  who  came  off  to  the  ship,  twenty  in  number,  were  all  whom 
we  saw  on  shore,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  had  there  been  others  on 
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different  parts  of  the  island,  they  would  have  made  their  appearance 
before  we  left.  They  were  so  healthy  and  well-conditioned,  that  we 
must  suppose  them  to  be  well  supplied  with  the  articles  of  food  on 
which  they  subsist.  These  are  probably  nothing  more  than  fish  and 
cocoa-nuts;  at  least,  we  saw  no  edible  fruits  but  these  last,  and  no 
fowls  or  hogs.  Three  young  pigs  which  we  had  on  board  were  left 
here,  and  the  natives  readily  took  charge  of  them,  but  did  not  evince 
that  surprise  which  might  have  been  expected  at  the  sight  of  an 
unknown  animal. 

"  The  name  of  their  island  was  Oatafu  (or  perhaps,  Atafu) ;  that  of 
the  island  where  the  high  chief  was  said  to  reside  was  Fakaafo.  I 
could  not  learn  that  they  knew  of  any  country  but  their  own.  They 
repeated  after  me  the  names  fanua  Samoa,  fanua  Tongatabu,  fanua 
Viti,  and  asked  in  what  direction  they  lay,  and  if  we  came  from  them. 
Their  decided  belief,  however,  was  that  we  came  from  above,  in  the 
sky,  and  were  divinities.  This  they  repeated  to  us  frequently,  and 
we  could  not  convince  them  to  the  contrary.  Indeed  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  their  constant  singing  arose  merely  from  a  desire  to 
propitiate  our  favor,  according  to  their  simple  mode  of  worship. 
When  a  number  of  us  had  collected  in  the  malae,  the  two  oldest  men 
seated  themselves  on  a  mat,  and  taking  each  two  short  sticks,  began 
drumming  on  another  larger  one  which  lay  on  the  ground  before 
them,  at  the  same  time  chanting  a  song,  or  perhaps  a  hymn.  Another 
wrapped  a  mat  about  his  middle,  and  went  through  the  motions  of  a 
dance,  which  had  a  resemblance  to  those  of  New  Zealand. 

"  As  we  were  about  to  quit  the  place,  a  hatchet  which  had  been 
brought  on  shore  was  missing,  and  was  supposed  to  be  stolen.  As 
soon  as  this  was  made  known,  a  tremendous  excitement  ensued.  The 
old  chief  started  up  and  made  a  speech,  delivered  with  amazing  volu- 
bility and  strength  of  utterance,  while  his  features  worked  with 
fearful  agitation.  We  could  guess  at  the  purport  of  his  argument 
from  what  followed,  for  his  people  separated  in  all  directions,  and 
presently  afterwards  the  missing  article  was  returned. 

"The  natives  accompanied  us  in  a  body  to  the  landing-place,  and 
saw  us  safely  into  the  boat.  As  they  stood  around,  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  with  attention  their  physiognomy  and  proportions 
They  were  a  well-formed  race,  of  a  yellow-copper  complexion,  with 
features  varying  considerably  in  stamp,  but  all  of  the  proper  Po- 
lynesian type,  particularly  as  seen  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  with 
whose  inhabitants  they  might  readily  be  confounded.  Their  tattooing, 
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however,  was  distinct  and  peculiar,  showing  that  they  have  been  a 
separate  tribe  long  enough  to  have  altered  their  customs  considerably 
in  this  respect.  The  principal  mark  was  a  sort  of  triangle,  with  the 
apex  downwards,  imprinted  on  each  haunch.  A  double  row  of  lines, 
with  little  crosses  between,  was  drawn  down  obliquely  upon  each 
cheek,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  beginning  in  the  small  of  the 
back,  came  round  to  the  breast.  This  part  of  the  body  was  stamped 
also  with  many  triangular  spots,  of  which  the  largest  were  about  an 
inch  long;  and  some  of  them  had,  besides,  rude  figures,  representing 
tortoises,  imprinted  on  the  breast  and  sides.  The  arras  down  to  the 
elbow  were  tattooed  in  the  same  manner  with  rows  of  small  triangles." 

During  the  three  following  days  we  were  engaged  in  working  past 
the  Duke  of  Clarence's  Island,  also  discovered  by  Byron,  and  lying 
to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding.  No  inhabitants  were  seen  upon 
it,  though  we  afterwards  learned  that  it  was  well  peopled. 

"Friday,  January  29.  The  night  was  cloudy,  and  so  dark  that 
objects  were  discovered  with  difficulty  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
ship.  About  two  o'clock  the  noise  of  surf  was  distinguished,  and 
shortly  after  land  was  seen  about  a  mile  off.  We  lay  to  till  morning, 
and  then  proceeded  to  examine  what  might  be  fairly  called  our 
discovery, — for,  though  we  afterwards  learned  that  it  had  been  visited 
by  a  whaler,  no  information  had  been  given  to  the  public  by  which  it 
could  be  placed  on  a  chart.  It  was  a  coral  island,  larger  than  any  of 
those  we  had  seen  since  we  left  Oahu, — perhaps  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Its  form  was  that  of  a  bow,  or  rather  a  hollow  crescent, 
the  interior  being  occupied  by  a  lagoon.  About  half  the  circumference 
was  composed  of  coral  reef,  over  which  the  sea  beat ;  the  rest  was 
made  up  of  a  dozen  or  more  detached  islets,  varying  from  a  mile  to  a 
few  rods  in  length.  The  land  appeared  to  be  higher  than  is  usual  on 
these  low  islands,  being  elevated,  in  some  parts,  as  much  as  twenty 
feet  above  the  sea.  Many  of  the  islets  were  covered  with  groves  of 
cocoa-nut  trees. 

"  We  were  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  its  being  inhabited.  About  sun- 
rise a  fleet  of  eighteen  canoes,  carrying  four  or  five  persons  each,  put 
off  from  one  of  the  islets,  and  paddled  out  to  sea.  Their  object  seemed 
to  be  fishing,  and  we  were  much  surprised  to  observe  that  our  presence 
appeared  to  produce  no  excitement  among  them.  They  pursued  their 
occupation  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  us.  This,  however,  may 
have  been  merely  a  ruse  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  quietly  observing 
us.    The  canoes,  like  those  we  saw  at  Oatafu,  were  made  of  several 
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pieces  of  wood,  joined  together  by  Jashings  of  sinnet,  and  resembled 
in  every  respect  those  of  Samoa. 

"  As  the  natives  showed  no  disposition  to  come  near  11s,  two  boats 
were  sent  to  open  a  communication  with  them.  At  first  they  were 
shy,  and  kept  away,  until  some  of  our  Sandwich  islanders  stripped 
off  their  frocks,  to  display  their  dusky  skins,  and  hailed  them  in 
Hawaiian.  They  then  approached,  and  entered  into  a  trade,  ex- 
changing their  mats  and  carved  boxes,  which  must  have  cost  them 
weeks  of  labor,  for  a  few  fish-hooks  or  other  trifles.  When  the  boats 
pulled  towards  the  ship,  they  followed,  and  on  coming  near  began 
their  song,  at  the  same  time  holding  up  mats  and  paddles,  and 
shouting  '  kafilou,  tamatau? — trade,  fish-hooks.  They  were  dressed 
exactly  like  the  natives  of  Oatafu,  and  resembled  them  in  personal 
appearance.  Their  fine  forms  and  manly  looks  were  subjects  of 
general  admiration,  and  their  hearty  laughter,  when  any  thing  struck 
them  as  ludicrous,  gave  an  impression  of  their  good  nature,  which 
was,  perhaps,  deceptive.  They  were  very  eager  for  trading,  but 
could  not  be  induced  to  venture  on  board. 

"  Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  landing,  and  we  pushed 
off  in  three  boats  towards  a  knoll  at  the  southwest  point  of  the  island. 
Four  or  five  of  the  canoes  accompanied  us.  As  we  drew  near,  we 
found  a  surf  breaking  on  the  reef,  so  heavy  that  we  hesitated  to  enter. 
By  way  of  encouraging  us,  the  natives  got  their  canoes  upon  one  of 
the  heaviest  rollers,  and  paddling  with  great  energy,  rode  safely  in  to 
the  beach.  Finding  that  no  better  landing-place  was  to  be  had,  we 
followed  their  example,  and  met  with  as  good  success. 

"The  islet  was  pretty  high,  and  covered  with  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut 
trees,  but  there  were  no  houses  on  it,  and  the  natives  gave  us  to 
understand  that  their  village  was  towards  the  southern  end  of  the 
island,  some  distance  off.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries,  it  appeared 
that  the  name  of  the  island  was  Fakaafo,  the  same  as  that  which  the 
natives  of  Oatafu  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  their  king.  The 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  Island,  which  we  passed  yesterday, 
was  found  to  be  Nukunono.  The  natives  spoke  of  their  own  island 
under  the  title  of  Fanua  loa,  or  the  '  great  land,'  thus  showing  that 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  any  larger.  They  appeared,  indeed, 
to  know  the  names  of  Viti,  Tongatabu,  and  Samoa,  but  not  the 
direction  in  which  they  lay.  The  two  other  islands  of  their  group 
were  the  only  ones  with  which  they  had  any  intercourse. 

"  Their  chief,  whose  name  was  Toupe,  was  said  to  be  at  the  village. 
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The  principal  person  present  was  an  old  man,  whom  they  called 
Taufaingd.  They  said  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  was  fakatapu 
(sacred),  or  fakai  o  deboh  (like  a  god).  This  word  debolo  surprised 
us,  being  nearly  the  form  of  the  Sandwich  Island  term  for  devil ;  but 
our  inquiries  could  elicit  nothing  more  from  them  than  that  ■  O 
Debob'  was  an  ancient  god  [atua  tafito).  The  name  of  the  god  of 
the  island  was  Tu-ToMau,  or  Tui-Tokelau,  and  his  residence  was  in 
the  skies.  The  great  deity  of  Polynesia  was  also  mentioned  by  them, 
with  the  customary  addition,  '  Tangaba  i  lunga  i  te  langi,'  Tangaloa 
above  in  the  heavens.  We  were  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
same  place,  and  they  could  not  be  convinced  that  we  were  not  deities, 
but  men  only  [tangata  lava). 

"  Notwithstanding  this  impression,  their  thievish  disposition  mani- 
fested itself  very  strongly.  Several  trifling  articles  were  pilfered, 
and  if  any  thing  was  dropped  by  accident,  or  suffered  to  be  out  of 
sight  for  a  moment,  one  of  the  natives  instantly  covered  it  with  his 
foot,  or  with  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

"  At  length  they  began  to  move  towards  their  canoes,  saying  that 
they  were  hungry,  and  must  go  to  the  town.  We  therefore  returned 
to  our  ship,  and  remained  on  board  until  the  following  day,  when  we 
again  started,  at  about  noon,  for  the  islet  on  which  the  town  is  situated. 
When  we  came  near,  a  crowd  of  natives  appeared  on  the  beach 
awaiting  our  approach.  We  landed  with  some  difficulty  from  the 
surf,  and  walked  towards  them.  Behind  a  little  pile  of  cocoa-nuts 
and  mats  were  seated  about  twenty  old  men,  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd 
(above  a  hundred  in  number)  stood  in  the  rear-ground,  all  singing, 
shouting,  and  gesticulating,  in  a  state  of  the  highest  excitement. 
As  we  came  up,  they  spread  mats  for  us,  and  insisted  upon  our  sitting 
down,  at  the  same  time  giving  us  to  understand  that  the  articles 
collected  there  were  a  present  to  us.  Their  chief,  who  was  seated 
foremost,  was  an  elderly  man,  with  a  grave  and  sickly  look,— his  legs 
much  swollen  with  the  elephantiasis.  He  was  very  pale,  and  trem- 
bled with  fear  and  agitation,  which  could  not  be  quieted  until  the 
captain  sat  down  by  him,  and  succeeded  in  assuring  him  of  our 
peaceful  intentions;  and  even  then  he  continued  to  repeat  tremulously 
the  words  <nofo  Ubb ;  mataku  an,'  sit  down;  I  am  afraid,— with 
others  which  we  could  not  understand.  Their  evident  desire  was 
that  we  should  take  the  presents  and  depart,  for  they  frequently 
pointed  to  the  sun,  which  was  now  past  the  meridian,  and  said  'ua 
po,'— it  is  night.     When  we  expressed  a  wish  to  go  into  the  town, 
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they   opposed   it,   saying  '  e  sa'  it  is  sacred  or  prohibited.     After  a 
time,  however,  when  they  had  become  accustomed  to  our  presence, 
we  took  the  liberty  of  turning  our  steps  in  that  direction,  and  they 
accompanied  us.     The  entire  islet  was  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees, 
under  the  shade  of  which  the  houses  were  scattered,  a  few  yards  from 
one  another.     They  were  very  numerous,  the  village  being  quite  a 
large  one,  but  we  had  no  opportunity  of  counting  them.     They  were 
similar  in  construction  to  those  of  Oatafu,  but  larger  and  better  built. 
"  Near  the  centre  of  the  town  was  a  large  building,  which  they  called 
the  malae,  and  declared  to  be  the  house  of  their  god,  Tui-Tohelau. 
They  were  very  unwilling  that  we  should  enter  it,  but  yielded  at  last 
to  our  representations,  and  accompanied  us  in,  though  with  evident 
reluctance.     The  house  was  oblong,  about  forty  feet  by  thirty,  and  at 
the  ridge-pole  about  twenty  feet  in  height.     The  roof,  which  curved 
inward  somewhat  like  that  of  a  Chinese  pagoda,  descended  at  the 
eaves  to  within  three  feet  of  the  ground,  below  w^hich  the  house  was 
open  all  around.     The  circumference  was  supported  by  many  short 
stanchions,  small  and  roughly  hewn,  placed  a  few  feet  apart ;  but  the 
ridge-pole  rested  upon  three  enormous  posts,  of  which  the  largest  was 
about  three  feet  in  diameter.     The  roof  was  loosely  thatched  with 
cocoa-nut  leaves,   not  disposed   with  that  neatness  for  which  the 
Samoans  are  distinguished.     Around  the  inside  of  the  eaves,  a  row 
of  mother-of-pearl  shells  was  suspended,  and  a  few  of  the  posts  were 
bound  round  with  sinnet,  which  were  the  only  attempts  at  ornament 
that  we  observed.     In  the  centre  of  the  house,  about  the  largest  post, 
were  piled  confusedly  together  a  dozen   massive  benches,  or  large 
stools,  two  feet  high,  as  many  broad,  and  about  three  feet  long;  they 
were  of  clumsy  make,  very  thick  and  heavy,  each  one  being  appa- 
rently carved  from  a  single  block.     The  natives  called  them  'seats 
of  the  god/  and  we  supposed  that  they  might  be  for  the  elders  of  the 
villaae,°when  they  meet  in  council,  or  for  religious  celebration. 

«  At  the  foot  of  this  pile  of  benches  lay  a  piece  of  timber,  which  was 
recognised  as  the  windlass  of  a  vessel.  It  was  about  four  feet  long 
by  one  in  diameter,  and  was  much  worn,  as  though  it  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  waves.  When  we  asked  from  whence  it 
came,  they  replied,  from  the  sea;  and  in  answer  to  farther  inquiries, 
related  that  a  few  years  ago  (three  or  four),  a  vessel  was  lost  in  the 
surf,  that  two  men  got  ashore,  one  of  whom  was  named  Fakaaukamea, 
(the  other's  name  we  omitted  to  write,)  and  that  both  have  since  died. 
On  examining  further  it  appeared  that  the  windlass  was  not  the  only 
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relic  of  the  wreck.  Three  cross-beams,  about  twenty  feet  long,  and 
six  inches  thick,  which  were  fastened  to  the  centre-posts  ten  feet  from 
the  ground  had  evidently  been  cut  and  planed  by  regular  tools,  and 
we  found,  on  inquiring,  that  they  were  also  from  the  vessel.  As  the 
names  of  the  two  survivors  had  both  a  Polynesian  character,  it  oc- 
curred to  us  that  they  might  possibly  have  been  Sandwich  islanders, 
and  from  them  the  natives  may  have  obtained  the  word  debob  which 
so  much  puzzled  us.  The  Hawaiians,  being  Christians,  would  natu- 
rally apply  the  word  to  the  native  gods  as  a  term  of  contempt,  and 
the  islanders,  not  understanding  of  course  its  precise  force,  might 
adopt  it  as  synonymous  with  their  word  atua,  deity. 

"  Leaning  against  the  largest  post  of  the  house  were  several  spears 
or  clubs,  all  much  worn  and  battered,  which  the  natives  said  were 
likewise  from  the  sea;  they  have  probably  drifted  herefrom  Samoa 
or  the  Feejee  Group.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  were  the  only  arms 
that  we  saw  on  the  island,  and  that  the  natives  appeared  to  have  no 
specific  name  for  these,  calling  them  simply  lakau  taua,  '  wood  of 


war. 


"  These  were  the  only  articles  of  consequence  within  the  malae ;  but 
in  front  of  it  was  an  object  which  attracted  our  attention  from  its 
shape,  and  from  the  fact,  which  we  soon  learned,  of  its  being  the  god 
himself,— the  great  Tui-Tokelau.  Whatever  may  have  been  inside 
was  so  thickly  covered  that  it  appeared  like  a  pillar  of  matting,  ten 
feet  high  and  as  many  in  circumference.  The  natives  seemed  so 
unwilling  to  have  us  examine  it  closely,  that  we  did  not  choose  to 
indulge  our  curiosity  at  the  expense  of  their  feelings. 

"  At  a  little  distance  from  the  malae  was  a  well  about  fourteen  feet 
deep,  neatly  walled  up,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  fence.  There  were 
not  more  than  thirty  inches  of  water  in  it,  and  from  the  care  which 
was  evidently  taken  of  the  place,  it  is  probable  that  the  pure  element 
is  an  article  of  much  rarity  and  value  among  them.  Beyond  this, 
along  the  shore  of  the  lagoon,  was  a  row  of  canoe-houses,  perhaps 
fifty  in  number.  The  canoes  themselves  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
lagoon  filled  with  women  and  children.  All,  however,  had  not 
availed  themselves  of  this  refuge,  for  in  some  of  the  houses  were 
found  children  and  a  few  women,  some  of  the  younger  ones  being 
remarkably  pretty.  The  old  queen,  herself,  was  discovered  hidden 
under  a  mat,  and  betrayed  great  terror  on  being  exposed  to  view. 

"In  one  part  of  the  village  we  found  two  drums,  one  of  them  being 
a  mere  trough  or  hollow  log,  like  those  of  the  Friendly  Islands.     The 
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other  was  a  cylindrical  frame  set  upright  on  the  ground,  with  a  piece 
of  shark's  skin  stretched  tightly  over  the  top.  Its  shape  reminded  us 
of  the  West  India  tomtom,  and  it  was  beaten,  like  our  drums,  with 
two  sticks.  As  soon  as  its  sound  was  heard,  a  few  of  the  natives 
commenced  a  dance,  apparently  to  divert  us,  for  they  laughed  heartily 
at  the  same  time.  The  motions  of  the  dance  were  similar  to  those 
we  had  seen  at  the  other  islands,  but,  like  their  singing,  more  varied 
and  pleasing. 

"  The  natives  appeared  to  be  still  anxious  for  our  departure,  and 
kept  urging  us  to  our  boats,  pointing  to  the  sun  with  the  words  uapo 
(it  is  night),  and  frequently  repeating  fiaula,  jiaula  lava,  which  we 
interpreted  '  very  much  tired.'  At  the  same  time  they  continued  to 
bring  us  articles  for  trade,  which  they  exchanged  for  any  trifle  we 
chose  to  offer  them,  preferring,  however,  knives  and  fish-hooks.  Many 
of  their  manufactures  gave  evidence  of  considerable  ingenuity.  The 
principal  were  mats,  boxes,  fish-hooks,  files,  saws,  drills,  and  orna- 
ments for  the  person.  The  mats  were  of  two  kinds,  for  beds  and  for 
clothing;  the  former  were  three  or  four  feet  square,  coarse,  and 
braided  of  cocoa-nut  and  pandanus-leaves.  The  maros,  or  girdles, 
were  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  wide,  some  of  them  very  fine  in 
texture,  with  fringes  on  the  sides  and  ends.  Their  length  varied  from 
a  few  feet  to  five  or  six  yards.  The  cinctures  worn  by  the  women 
were  a  singular  fabric.  They  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  long 
leaves  (probably  pandanus)  tied  at  one  end  to  a  cord,  and  then  slit 
into  fine  strands.  The  leaves  were  dry,  and  appeared  to  be  kept  well 
oiled,  probably  to  render  them  flexible.  They  were  so  many,  and  so 
closely  packed,  that  the  dress,  when  rolled  up,  formed  an  enormous 
bundle  of  straw,  of  a  weight  which,  one  would  have  thought,  must 
have  rendered  it  exceedingly  inconvenient. 

"  The  boxes  were  cylindrical,  in  the  shape  of  small  buckets,  neatly 
hollowed  from  a  solid  piece,  and  of  different  capacities,  from  a  gill  to  a 
half-gallon.  They  were  used  by  the  natives  in  their  canoes,  to  hold 
their  fishing-tackle  and  other  light  articles  that  they  wished  to  pre- 
serve from  the  wet.  The  lids  were  made  to  fit  tight  with  a  rim,  like 
those  of  our  snuff-boxes.  The  fish-hooks  were  of  bone,  shark's  teeth, 
and  shell,  many  of  them  as  small  as  our  trout-hooks,  and  made  with 
remarkable  neatness.  The  files  and  saws  were  of  shark's  skin, 
stretched  on  sticks,— its  roughness  being  sufficient  to  wear  down  the 
soft  wood  and  bone  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  construction  of  their 
drills  was  quite  ingenious,  but  could  hardly  be  understood  without  a 
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drawing.  Their  ornaments  were  necklaces  of  bone  and  shell,  ear- 
rings of  the  same,  and,  what  was  peculiar,  false  curls  tied  on  a  string 
to  be  bound  around  the  head.  Perhaps  this  ornament  owes  its  origin 
to  the  circumstance  that  these  natives  have  thinner  hair  than  those  of 
other  islands,  and  appear  to  be  inclined  to  baldness.  This,  and  the 
curling  of  their  hair,  may  result  from  their  being  so  much  exposed, 
while  fishing,  to  alternations  of  sun  and  rain. 

"  The  only  edible  fruits  which  the  island  produces  are  those  of  the 
cocoa-nut  and  the  pandanus;  and  the  fact  that  the  hard  and  dis- 
tasteful nuts  of  the  latter  are  eaten,  may  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
natives  are  sometimes  sufferers  from  want  of  food.  The  rest  of  their 
sustenance  is  drawn  from  the  sea,  on  which  we  may  suppose  that  they 
spend  a  good  part  of  their  time.  Their  fine  athletic  forms  and  hearty 
looks  certainly  did  not  give  an  idea  of  famine ;  and  it  would  be  an 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry  to  discover  the  causes  which  prevent  the 
population  from  increasing  so  as  to  press  too  closely  upon  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

"Judging  from  what  we  saw,  we  are  inclined  to  rate  the  inhabitants 
at  between  five  and  six  hundred.  The  number  of  men  who  met  us 
on  the  beach  was  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  fifty,  which,  by  fair 
estimate,  would  give  the  above  total.  This  little  spot  of  ground  may 
therefore  be  considered,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  very  well  peopled, 
as  the  whole  superficies  of  dry  land  in  all  the  islets  cannot  exceed  two 
square  miles.  We  are,  moreover,  inclined  to  believe  that  the  natives 
whom  we  saw  at  the  first  island  (Oatafu)  belonged  properly  to  this, 
and  were  merely  temporary  residents  at  the  other.  This  impression 
proceeds  partly  from  their  own  declaration  that  they  had  no  chief 
with  them,  and  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  they  had  none  but 
double  canoes,  which  are  best  adapted  for  a  sea-voyage.  The  scanti- 
ness of  their  numbers  would  also  favor  this  supposition,  and  from  it 
we  may  understand  how  the  occasional  absence  of  the  people,  on 
their  return  to  Fakaafo,  might  have  caused  the  island  to  be  reported 
as  uninhabited. 

"At  length,  after  a  stay  of  about  three  hours,  it  was  determined  to 
gratify  the  increasing  impatience  of  the  natives  to  be  rid  of  us.  We 
thereupon  moved  towards  the  boats,  which  were  moored  just  outside 
the  coral  shelf,  in  the  surf.  As  this  was  at  times  pretty  heavy,  we 
were  obliged  to  wait  for  a  lull,  and  watch  our  opportunity  to  spring 
on  board.  The  natives  who  accompanied  us  were  assiduous  in  ren- 
dering assistance,  which  was  not  perfectly  disinterested,  for  they  took 
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the  opportunity  of  onr  confusion  to  run  away  with  a  cutlass  and  some 
other  articles  belonging  to  the  men.  These  thefts,  committed  in  the 
most  barefaced  and  audacious  style,  gave  evidence  of  what  might  be 
anticipated  from  them  if  unrestrained  by  fear. 

"  In  pulling  off,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  large  piers 
or  moles  of  coral  stone,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  from  twenty  to 
thirty  long,  extending  out  into  the  shallow  water  on  the  reef.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  islet  was  walled  up  in  this  manner,  but  for  what 
object  we  could  not  form  a  satisfactory  opinion." 

VAITUPU,   OR   THE   DEPEYSTER   ISLANDS. 

"  March  14,  1841.  A  little  before  noon,  land  was  announced,  and 
by  two  o'clock  we  were  close  to  an  extensive  ring  of  low  wooded 
islets,  situated  on  a  coral  reef  surrounding  a  lagoon,  about  twenty -five 
miles  in  circuit.  When  we  arrived  within  a  league  of  the  largest 
islet,  two  canoes  were  perceived  paddling  towards  us.  Our  anticipa- 
tions were  highly  excited,  for  we  expected  here  to  make  our  first 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  race  which  inhabits  the  Caroline 
Islands,  and  which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  our  examination  during 
the  rest  of  this  cruise. 

"  Only  one  of  the  canoes  came  to  the  ship.  It  was  about  twenty 
feet  long,  made  of  a  single  log  hollowed  out,  but  the  sides  were  raised 
by  two  narrow  planks  fastened  on  to  the  keel  with  lashings  of  sinnet. 
The  outrigger  and  paddles  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  we 
had  seen  in  other  islands.  There  were  five  men  in  the  canoe,  and 
they  came  alongside  with  a  confidence  which  showed  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  ships.  They  refused,  however,  to  come  on  board, 
but  held  up  cocoa-nuts,  mats,  rolls  of  sinnet,  and  other  articles, 
making  signs  of  a  wish  to  trade.  On  our  asking  them,  in  Samoan, 
the  name  of  their  island,  though  with  little  expectation  of  being  un- 
derstood, they  replied  immediately  Funafuti.  Farther  questioning 
soon  made  it  evident  that  they  spoke  a  Polynesian  dialect,  and  George, 
our  Samoan  native  (who  had  become  accustomed  to  the  slight  change 
of  idiom  at  Fakaafo),  easily  conversed  with  them. 

M  In  person  these  natives  were  inferior  to  those  of  Samoa.  They 
were  of  middle  size,  with  skins  of  as  deep  a  brown  as  those  of  the 
Hawaiians.  The  features  were  also  more  like  those  of  the  latter 
people  than  any  other,  but  they  had  all  a  greater  luxuriance  of  beard 
than  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  except  at  the  Feejee  Islands.     Their 
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hair,  also,  was  thick,  bushy,  and  tangled.     They  wore  it  pretty  long, 
and  one  of  them  had  it  parted  in  five  large  tufts  about  his  head. 

"Their  clothing  consisted  of  a  strip  of  fine  matting  worn  as  a  maro, 
and  a  coarser  piece  tied  about  the  hips.  The  former  was  braided  of 
the  pandanus-leaf.  It  was  about  ten  feet  long  by  eight  inches  in 
width,  being  much  narrower  than  those  worn  at  Fakaafo.  It  had, 
however,  a  thick  fringe  on  each  side,  which  increased  its  breadth, 
and  made  it  more  serviceable  as  a  covering.  There  were  also  slips 
of  pandanus-leaf,  a  foot  long,  colored  red,  attached  to  the  girdle  by 
way  of  ornament,  and  having  much  the  appearance  of  ribbons. 

"  The  natives  had  two  or  three  rolls  of  coarse  sinnet,  which  they  sold 
us,  with  a  few  large  wooden  shark-hooks.  From  their  equipment  we 
presumed  that  they  had  set  out  with  the  intention  of  fishing,  before 
they  perceived  our  ship.  Besides  these,  the  only  articles  they  pos- 
sessed were  their  weapons,  and  the  fact  that  they  would  not  leave 
their  homes  unarmed  gives  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  on  bad 
terms  with  some  of  their  fellow-islanders.  They  had  with  them  only 
spears  and  knives.  The  former  were  merely  poles  of  cocoa-nut  wood 
sharpened  at  one  end.  The  knives  were  also  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of 
a  short  sabre;  along  each  side  was  a  row  of  small  shark1  s-teeth,  fas- 
tened on  with  thread  and  gum.  From  the  appearance  of  the  weapon, 
we  should  suppose  it  might  be  very  formidable  among  a  naked  people 
like  these ;  but  it  is  rather  fitted  to  inflict  ragged  and  dangerous 
gashes,  than  for  destroying  life. 

"One  of  the  men  declared  himself  to  be  a  chief,  and  was  treated  as 
such  by  his  companions.  On  being  asked  how  many  houses  there 
were  on  shore,  he  answered  immediately  fifty  (e  lima  r/afulu).  This 
probably  referred  only  to  his  own  village,  for  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  sometimes  at  war  makes  it  likely  that  the  inhabitants  do 
not  live,  like  the  peaceful  natives  of  Fakaafo,  united  in  one  town. 

"  When  they  had  been  alongside  about  half  an  hour,  we  left  them, 
and  stood  on  to  meet  the  schooner,  which  had  passed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  island.  By  nightfall  we  came  up  with  her,  and  both  vessels 
proceeded  on  their  course  for  Depeyster's  Island,*  situated  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  northwest.  After  being  delayed  three  days  by  baffling 
winds,  we  at  length  reached  it,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  having, 

The  name  of  Depeyster  was  given  to  this  island  {Nukufetau)  by   the  discoverer. 
e  have  extended  it  to  the  whole  group,  of  which  Vaitupu,  sometimes  called  Tracy's 
Island,  is  the  principal. 
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at  the  same  time  another  island  in  sight  to  the  northeast.  We  steered 
towards  the  former,  which,  on  approaching,  proved  to  be  very  similar 
in  size  and  character  to  Ellice's  Cluster.  When  we  were  within  two 
miles  of  the  northeastern  shore,  some  canoes  put  off  towards  us. 
They  had  sails  of  the  usual  triangular  shape,  set  with  the  apex  down- 
wards. When  they  were  near  the  ship,  we  judged  from  the  features 
and  tattooing  of  the  crews  that  they  would  prove  to  be  of  the  same 
stock  with  the  people  of  the  last-visited  island, — a  conjecture  which 
was  soon  verified  by  their  speech,  and  by  the  information  which  they 
crave  us  in  answer  to  our  questions. 

•  in  color  they  were  as  dark  as  New  Zealanders.   They  were  mostly 
of  the  middle  size,  and  tolerably  well  shaped,  but  we  observed  none 
of  those  models  of  manly  beauty  that  are  seen  among  the  Samoans. 
Their  most  striking  peculiarities  were  in  the  hair  and  skin.     The 
former  was  thick  and  bushy ;  it  was  worn  in  various  fashions,  some 
of  which   reminded  us  of  the  Feejeeans.     One  individual   had  it 
twisted  in  a  great  number  of  small  ringlets,  which  hung  about  his 
head  in  mop-like  profusion.     Others  had  it  done  up  in  a  few  large 
locks,  eight  inches  long,  not  unlike  so  many  fox-tails.     These  were 
either  worn  loosely,  or  tied  up  in  a  bunch  together,  on  the  crown  of 
the  head ;   and  though  the   natural  color  of  their  hair  was  black, 
these  locks,  probably  by  means  of  some  dye,  had  been  brought  to  a 
reddish-brown  hue,  which  heightened  the  resemblance  above-noted. 
The  skin  was,  in  all,  remarkably  coarse  and  rough  to  the  touch,  but 
many  had  it  disfigured  in  a  singular  fashion.     In  some  it  was  covered 
with  a  scurf,  as  though  the  whole  cuticle  were  peeling  off;  in  others, 
where  the  process  seemed  farther  advanced,  the  scurf  had  disappeared, 
and    left   the  skin  marked  with  circular  and  waving  lines    like  an 
intricate  embroidery.     In  those  individuals  who  were  thus  affected,- 
perhaps  one-fifth  of  all  the  natives  we  saw-the  skin  was  of  a  much 
Lhter  color  than  in  the  others,  with  a  peculiar,  livid  hue.     The 
K,  called  the  affection  Ufa,  the  name  which  the  Samoans  apply 
to  the  circular  marks  which  they  burn  in  the  skln-  u 

m  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  these  natives  should  be  so  well 
supplied  with  beard,  beyond  what  we  have  seen lajj ^^Z 

we  had  an  opportunity  for  judging,  was  pure  Polynesian. 
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"  At  one  time  it  was  announced  that  a  white  man  was  in  a  canoe 
coming  towards  the  ship.  On  going  aft,  we  saw  him,  dressed  in  the 
native  style,  but  better  covered  than  the  rest,  sitting  in  the  stern  of 
his  canoe,  and  gazing  quietly  at  the  ship,  with  no  appearance  of 
excitement.  When  we  called  to  him,  he  answered  in  the  native 
tongue,  and  finally  came  near,  and  climbed  up  the  side  of  the  ship. 
We  then  saw  that  he  was  an  albino,  but  that  our  mistake  was  by  no 
means  surprising.  His  color  was  a  ruddy  blonde,  his  hair  of  a  flaxen 
white,  his  eyes  light  blue,  and  evidently  very  weak,  since,  besides 
being  screened  by  a  large  shade,  they  were  constantly  half-closed. 
His  skin  was  also  quite  tender,  which  obliged  him  to  wear  the 
additional  mat  over  his  shoulders,  and,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  it 
was  spotted  with  large  brown  speckles.  We  learned  that  he  had 
children  who  were  dark,  like  the  other  natives,  and  that  his  parents 
were  the  same. 

"  In  the  tattooing  of  the  natives  there  was  considerable  variety,  at 
least  in  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which  it  was  applied.  All  had  the 
arms  tattooed  more  or  less.  The  sides,  from  the  arm-pits  to  the 
waist,  were  also  marked.  Some  had  lines  across  the  back,  and  on 
the  abdomen,  and,  in  many,  the  loins  and  thighs  were  tattooed  nearly 
down  to  the  knee.  The  markings  were  either  in  straight  lines,  or  in 
zigzag,  or  in  curved  figures  about  an  inch  or  two  long,  which  the 
natives  told  us  were  intended  to  represent  pigeons  (lupe). 

"  For  dress,  the  men  wore  three  kinds  of  mats,  all  braided  from  slips 
of  the  pandanus-leaf.  The  first  was  the  maro  (or  mah)  which  has 
been  already  described.  The  second  was  a  girdle  of  thick  fringe, 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  breadth,  tied  about  the  loins,  so°as 
partially  to  conceal  the  maro.  This  they  called  takai.  The  third 
kind  were  mats  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  five  or  six  long,  which 
were  wrapped  about  the  body,  so  as  to  cover  it  from  the  waist  to  the 
ancle.  The  mats  were  dyed,  on  the  outside,  in  red,  yellow,  and  black 
colors,  disposed  in  squares,  diamonds,  and  other  figures,  so  as  to  have 
a  very  pretty  effect.  They  appeared  to  be  reserved  for  state  occasions, 
as  the  only  person  who  wore  one  was  the  old  chief,  but  many  were 
brought  off  for  sale. 

m  Their  ornaments  were  not  very  numerous.  They  all  had  the  lower 
rim  of  the  ear  pierced,  and  the  aperture  distended  to  the  size  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Around  the  rim  thus  separated,  they  had  half  a 
dozen  little  rings  of  tortoise-shell,  so  neatly  made  that  it  ffftfl  difficult 
to  discern  the  point  of  juncture  where  the  ring  was  opened  when 
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taken  from  the  ear.  Some  had  mother-of-pearl  and  other  shells 
suspended  from  the  neck,  and  every  one  had  a  cocoa-nut  leaflet  also 
tied  around  the  neck,  which  we  supposed  might  be  a  sign  of  amity  ; 
for  in  approaching  the  ship,  they  seemed  anxious  to  keep  it  in  view. 

"  Among  our  visiters  in  the  canoes  was  one  woman,  who  refused  to 
come  on  board.  She  was  of  the  medium  size,  with  a  rather  pretty 
face,  and  a  pleasing  expression  of  countenance.  She  wore  a  very 
long  and  thick  cincture,  made  of  slips  of  pand anus-leaf  fastened  to  a 
cord.  It  might  be  called  a  girdle  of  fringe  two  feet  in  width;  and  its 
appearance  was  that  of  a  dense  mass  of  straw  tied  about  the  body, 
covering  it  from  the  breast  to  the  knees.  The  native  name  for  this 
dress  was  fou.  What  chiefly  surprised  us  was,  to  observe  that  she 
was  tattooed,  like  the  men,  on  her  arms  and  sides.  In  this  respect, 
also,  these  people  differ  from  the  other  Polynesian  tribes,  among 
whom  the  women  are  tattooed  very  slightly,  if  at  all. 

"  Our  first  question  to  the  natives  was  about  the  name  of  their  island, 
which  we  found  to  be  Nukufetau.  They  were  well  acquainted  with 
Ellice's  Cluster  {Funafuti)*,  indeed,  one  of  them  declared  himself  to 
be  the  son  of  a  chief  on  that  island.  The  island  to  the  northeast  was 
also  known  to  them,  and  called  Vaitupu.*  We  asked  them  if  these 
were  all  the  lands  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  when,  to  our 
surprise,  they  pointed  to  the  east,  and  said  that  beyond  Vaitupu  there 
were  three  islands,  Oatafu,  Nukunono,  and  Falcaafo.  I  inquired  if 
this  was  all,  and  they  added,  with  some  hesitation,  the  name  of 
Orosenga,  the  smallest  of  the  Navigators ;  but  they  knew  of  no  other 
island  of  this  group,  nor  even  of  the  general  term  Samoa.t  They 
appeared  to  recognise  the  words  Tongatabu  and  Hapai,  and  their 
acquaintance  with  Rotuma  was  shown  in  an  accidental  manner. 
Some  bananas  were  hanging  at  the  stern  of  the  ship,  which  one  of 
them  begged  for,  calling  them  futi  0  Rotuma,  bananas  of  Rotuma. 

*  This  name  was  originally  spelled  by  us  Oaitwpu,  which  was  probably  a  mistake  for 
'O  (or  ko)  Waitupu,  the  v  and  w  being  interchangeable  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  Poly- 
nesian dialects.  We  heard  the  name  pronounced  only  once,  and  that  in  the  midst  of 
much  noise  and  confusion.  Dillon,  who  heard  of  this  island  at  Rotuma,  writes  the  name 
Vythoobo,  and  Cook  gives,  in  the  list  of  islands  received  from  the  natives  of  Tonga,  one 
called  Vytooboo,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  same.  The  name  means  "growing  water," 
and  has,  perhaps,  reference  to  the  wells  or  pits  of  fresh  water,  which  are  so  important  on 

these  coral  islets. 

t  It  did  not  occur  to  us  to  use  the  name  Savaiki  (for  Savon),  which  they  would 

perhaps  have  recognised. 
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At  Fakaafo  we  were  told  of  an  island  existing  somewhere,  called 
Pukapuka; — these  people  recognised  the  name  at  once,  and  assured 
me  that  it  was  an  island  well  inhabited.*  This  was  the  only  name 
mentioned  by  them  which  we  were  not  able  to  identify. 

"  We  asked  who  was  the  god  of  the  island,  and  where  he  lived. 
They  told  us  that  his  name  was  Foilape,  and  that  he  resided  on 
shore.  We  asked  if  Tui-Tokelau  also  lived  there,  and  they  replied 
immediately  in  the  negative,  saying  that  he  was  the  god  of  Fakaafo. 
When  the  name  of  Tangaloa,  the  great  divinity  of  Polynesia,  was 
pronounced,  they  appeared  to  be  both  surprised  and  annoyed;  at 
last,  one  of  them  said  that  Tangaloa  was  a  god  tabu  to  their  country, 
and  refused  to  speak  further  about  him. 

14  They  informed  us  that  ten  vessels  had  visited  their  island,  and 
added  that  a  ship  of  rviwi  people  had  lately  spent  some  days  about 
the  island  in  fishing.  As  the  term  mm  is  that  applied  by  the  New 
Zealanders  to  the  French  (from  their  word  of  affirmation!),  we 
thought  it  probable  that  the  case  might  be  the  same  for  these  islands. 
It  is  known  that  French  whaling-vessels  resort  chiefly  to  this  part  of 
the  Pacific  for  their  cargoes. 

"  The  only  eatables  which  the  natives  had  with  them  were  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  the  fruits  of  the  pandanus.  But  they  assured  us  that  taro 
{Arum  esculentum)  grew  on  shore,  and  also  a  much  larger  root,  called 
pulaka  (probably  Arum  macrorhizum).  Later  in  the  day,  a  root  of 
taro  was  brought  off  to  us,  proving  the  correctness  of  their  assertion ; 
otherwise  we  might  reasonably  have  doubted  whether  a  plant,  which 
requires,  above  all  others,  a  rich  muddy  soil  and  fresh  water,  could 
be  produced  on  one  of  these  low  rocky  islets.  Yams  and  bananas 
they  knew  by  name,  but  had  none;  of  pigs,  they  said  there  was 
abundance  on  the  island  of  Vaitupu,-— but  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
fowls. 

"  As  we  sailed  by  one  of  the  islets,  a  considerable  town  was  seen 
on   shore,   situated   on   an   open   space  between  the   trees  and  the 

*  There  is  an  island  of  this  name  in  the  Paumotu  archipelago.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  that  it  can  be  the  one  referred  to. 

t  This  mode  of  designation,  though  it  may  appear  whimsical  at  first,  is  yet  that  which 
was  adopted,  in  former  times,  by  the  French  themselves,  as  appears  in  the  appellations 
of  Langue  de  oui  and  Langue  (Toe  given  to  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  their 
country,  and  marking  the  difference  of  dialect  between  them.  It  is  not  very  flattering  to 
our  national  pride  to  know  that  the  Americans,  as  welt  as  the  English,  are  "distinguished, 
in  some  of  the  islands,  by  a  name  derived  from  their  most  common  imprecation. 
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beach.  As  well  as  could  be  judged  from  a  distant  view,  the  houses 
were  large,  but  of  rude  construction.  The  natives  frequently  pointed 
on  shore,  and  urged  us  to  accompany  them  to  their  village.  As  an 
opening  was  seen  into  the  lagoon,  an  officer  was  sent  in  a  boat  to 
examine  it.  On  his  return,  he  was  accompanied  by  an  old  chief, 
who  introduced  himself,  in  plain  terms,  as  the  god  of  the  island.  He 
was  a  large,  stout  man,  apparently  about  fifty,  with  good,  prominent 
features,  and  short  hair  nicely  brushed  and  oiled.  His  legs  were 
much  swollen  with  the  elephantiasis.  Besides  the  maro  and  girdle, 
he  wore  a  large  colored  mat  around  his  waist.  His  body  was 
anointed  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  his  whole  appearance  showed  that 
he  had  come  on  a  visit  of  state.  He  informed  us  that  his  proper  name 
was  Faikatea,  but  that  he  was  also  the  veritable  Foilape,  the  great 
deity  of  the  island.  After  remaining  a  few  minutes,  and  receiving 
some  presents,  he  pointed  to  the  sun,  and  explained  that  he  must  take 
his  leave,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  island  before  night.  He  also  urged 
us  to  accompany  him,  but  finding  us  not  disposed  to  accept  the 
invitation,  he  put  off  in  his  canoe,  and  was  followed,  at  little  intervals, 
by  the  rest  of  the  natives.  Many  of  us  were  struck  with  the  extra- 
ordinary likeness  which  this  personage  bore  to  the  head  chief  of 
Fakaafb ;  it  was  so  plain,  that,  taken  in  connexion  with  other  circum- 
stances, the  opinion  of  a  family  relationship  between  the  two  sove- 
reigns seems  not  unreasonable. 

"  We  cannot  be  expected  to  form  any  very  near  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  on  the  island.  We  presume  it  to  be  pretty  densely- 
peopled.  The  village  which  we  passed  was  quite  large,  and  houses 
were  observed  on  most  of  the  islets.  Perhaps  forty  canoes  visited  the 
ship  during  the  day,  having  about  two  hundred  persons  on  board,  all 
of  whom,  with  one  exception,  were  grown  men ;  so  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  assigning  at  least  a  thousand  inhabitants  to  the  island. 

"The  resemblance,  or  more  properly,  the  identity  of  the  dialect  of 
these  natives  with  that  of  the  Union  islanders,  leaves  little  room  to 
doubt  that  one  was  derived  from  the  other ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Fakaafo  had  no  knowledge  of  these  islands,  while  on  the 
contrary  their  own  group  is  well  known  to  those  of  Vaitupu,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  former  was  the  source  of  population  to  the  latter. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Union  islanders  them- 
selves may   have  been   a  colony  from    Orosenga,  in  the   Samoan 

Group."  ,       ■      _  " 

To  the  foregoing,  which  was  written  immediately  after  leaving  the 
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islands,  nothing  need  be  added  here  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
natives.  But  some  evidence  has  since  been  found,  showing  that  the 
supposition  which  attributed  the  darker  complexion  and  more  abun- 
dant beard  of  the  natives  of  Vaitupu  to  a  mixture  with  the  Melanesian 
tribes  in  their  vicinity,  was  well-founded.  Quiros,  who  visited  the 
island  of  Taumaco  in  the  year  1610,  took  from  them  a  slave,  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Chicayana,  which  lies  four  days'  sail  from  Taumaco, 
and  carried  him  to  Lima.  From  him,  when  he  had  learned  to  con- 
verse in  Spanish,  Quiros  obtained  much  information  concerning  the 
islands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Taumaco.  Among  others  he  heard  of 
Guaytopo,  an  island  which  Pedro  said  was  larger  than  Chicayana. 
He  described  it  as  lying  two  days'  sail  from  the  latter  island,  and  three 
from  Taumaco.  The  women  there  wore  a  veil  of  blue  or  black  called 
foafoa.  A  large  vessel  from  Guaytopo,  with  more  than  fifty  persons 
in  it,  sailing  to  an  island  called  Mecayrayla  to  get  tortoise-shell,  of 
which  they  make  ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments,  was  driven  out  of 
its  course  and  carried  backward  and  forward  till  all  but  ten  died. 
These  arrived  at  Taumaco.  They  were  white,  except  one  who  was  of 
a  dark  cobr.  Likewise,  in  his  own  island  of  Chicayana,  Pedro  had 
seen  arrive  from  thence  a  vessel  of  two  hulls  (i.  e.  a  double  canoe) 
full  of  people  white  and  handsome.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Guaytopo  is  Vaitupu  (or  Ko  Waitupu). 
Besides  the  similarity  of  name,  we  have  the  fact  of  the  men  wearing 
ear-rings  of  tortoise-shell  (a  very  unusual  ornament  in  Polynesia),  and 
of  the  women  being  dressed  in  a  veil  having  the  name  of  foafoa,  which 
is,  no  doubt,  the  long  fringe  of  pandanus-leaves  called  fou,  which  they 
wear  at  this  day.  The  circumstance  of  the  dark-colored  man  being 
in  the  canoe  with  the  nine  white  (i.  e.  light-colored)  people,  shows 
that  the  natives  of  Vaitupu  had  then  blacks  living  among  them.  It 
is  very  probable  that  they  were  slaves  obtained  in  their  wars  with  the 
neighboring  islands,  and  if  so,  they  would  probably  be  introduced  by 
few  at  a  time,  and  might  thus  produce  no  change  in  the  dialect  of  the 
group,  while,  by  intermarriage  with  the  natives,  they  might  never- 
theless give  rise  to  some  peculiarities  in  their  physical  characteristics, 
as  well  as  their  customs.  The  name  of  Mecayrayla,  the  island  to 
which  they  were  sailing,  may  be  a  mistake  in  copying  or  printing 
from  Quiros's  manuscript.  We  heard  the  natives  of  Funafuti  speak 
trequently  of  a  place  called  Nuku-rairai,  or  Nuhu-lailai,  which  we  at 

*  Burney's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 
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one  time  took  to  be  an  islet  in  their  cluster,  and  at  another,  in  that  of 
Nukufetau, — but  it  may  have  been  a  small  island,  which  we  did  not 
see,  at  a  little  distance  from  both. 


GENERAL    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Besides  the  particular  facts  with  respect  to  each  group,  which  we 
have  adduced  in  support  of  our  opinions  concerning  the  migrations 
of  the  natives,  there  are  others  of  a  more  general  character,  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  these  conclusions.  Those  which 
we  shall  notice  here  are  the  names  of  the  months,  those  of  the  prin- 
cipal winds,  and  the  numerals. 


MONTHS. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  months  in  the  three  most  im- 
portant groups  of  Polynesia : 


SAMOAN. 

TAHITIAN. 

HAWAIIAN. 

Ftfaafu,     .     . 

.     Fa'a-ahu,     . 

.     Matalii,     .     . 

.     February. 

Lo 

{  Pipiri,  > 

Taelo,   .     .     . 

.     March. 

ij  •  •     •     •     • 

I  Taaoa,  S 

Aununu,    .     . 

.     AunwiUj 

,     .     Taulua,     .     . 

.     April. 

Loamanu, 

.     Apaapa, 

.     .     Nana,   .     .     . 

.     May. 

Pahlo-mua,    . 

.     Paroro-mua, 

.     Welo,     .     .     . 

.     June. 

Palolo-muli,    . 

.     Paroro-muri, 

.     Ititi,      .     .     . 

.     July. 

Mulifd,      .     . 

i  Muriaha,  > 
'  (  Taaoa,      > 

Taaona,     .     . 

.     August. 

Lotuaya,    .     . 

.     Hiaia,    .     .     . 

.     Hinaia-eleele, 

.     September. 

Taumafa-mua, 

Tenia,     .     .     . 

.     Tamahoe-mua, 

.     October. 

Taumafa-muli, 

.     Teeri,     .     .     . 

Tamahoe-hope, 

.     November. 

Utuvd 'a-mua, 

.      Tetai,     .     . 

.     Itua,      .     .     . 

.     December. 

Utuva?  a-muli, 

.     Avarehu, 

.     Welehu,      .     . 

.     January. 

The  Samoans  and  Hawaiians  have  only  twelve  months  in  their 
year ;  the  Tahitians  reckon  thirteen.  Mr.  Ellis,  however,  (Polyne- 
sian Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  79),  informs  us  that  their  calculations  were 
not  very  exact,  and  that  they  omitted  or  added  the  additional  month, 
according  as  the  length  of  the  year  seemed  to  require.  In  general, 
very  little  attention  is  paid  by  the  South  Sea  islanders  to  the  division 
of  time  and  as  we  draw  nearer  to  the  equator,  this  little  diminishes. 
Thus  at  Rotuma  they  have  a  year  of  six  months,  and  when  this  is 
completed  they  begin  to  number  over  again;  while  at  the  Kmgsmill 
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Islands,  which  lie  exactly  under  the  line,  the  months  had  no  name, 
but  were  merely  numbered  first,  second,  third,  and  so  on  up  to  ten, 
when  they  recommenced,— thus  losing  every  distinction  of  seasons  or 

years. 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  lists  will  show  that  the  Tahitians 
derived  their  names  for  the  months  from  the  Samoans,  and  the  Ha- 
waiians  from  the  Tahitians.  Afu,  in  Samoa,  means  "  perspiration," 
zxAfaa-afu  must  therefore  mean  "causing  to  perspire,"  a  name  suffi- 
ciently applicable  to  their  February,  which  answers  to  our  August. 
In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  however,  whether  because  the  meaning  in 
that  hemisphere  was  no  longer  suitable,  or  for  some  other  reason,  it 
was  changed  to  Matalii,  or  the  Pleiades,  by  whose  rising  the  natives 
of  Polynesia  determine  the  commencement  of  their  year.  Between 
Faaahu  and  Aununu,  Mr.  Ellis  gives  two  names,  Pipiri  and  Taaoa, 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  latter  is  the  intercalary  month,  which 
is  inserted  or  omitted  at  pleasure.  Forster,  in  his  list,  makes  it 
answer  to  August,  which  accords  with  the  Hawaiian  Taaona, — no 
doubt  the  same  word. 

Palolo,  in  Samoan,  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  sea-worm  which  makes 
its  appearance  in  shoals  in  the  reefs,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year, 
and  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  the  natives.  This  worm  is  not 
known  at  the  Society  Islands,  but  the  name  is  still  retained,  with  no 
meaning  whatever  attached  to  it, — a  striking  evidence  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Tahitians  from  Samoa.*  The  word  Muriaha  in  Tahitian 
is  an  alteration  of  Murihd,  which  was  in  use  when  Forster  was  at 
Tahiti ;  this  has  been  caused  by  the  custom  of  te  pi,  for  which  see 
the  Comparative  Grammar,  §81.  In  the  Hawaiian  we  observe  a 
number  of  corruptions.  Welehu  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Tahitian 
Avarehu ;  Tamahoe  is  probably  from  the  Samoan  Tanmafa,  and  pos- 

*  There  is  some  obscurity  with  respect  to  the  use  of  this  term  in  Samoan.  The  two 
months  called  Palolo-mua  and  Palolo-muli,  are  June  and  July,  but  the  animal  does  not 
make  its  appearance  till  October  and  November.  In  the  Feejee  Islands,  where  it  is  also 
found,  the  last-named  months  are  called  Mbalolo-lailai  and  Mbalolo-levu,  or,  little  and 
great  Mbalolo.  It  seems  probable  that  at  a  former  period  the  name  Palolo  was  applied 
in  Samoan  to  these  months,  and  that  for  some  unknown  reason,  perhaps  connected  with 
their  superstitions,  the  term  was  shifted  to  another  part  of  the  year,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  taumafa,  which  means  to  eat,  in  the  language  appropriated  to  chiefs.  This  must 
have  happened  before  the  departure  of  the  Tahitian  colonists.  For  a  description  of  the 
Mbalolo,  and  the  ceremonies  which  take  place  on  its  appearance  at  the  Feejee  Islands, 
see  page  67. 
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sibly  Itua  (or  Iturvd)  for  Utuvaa.  These  changes  are  of  a  kind 
unusual  in  the  Polynesian  dialects,  and  are  an  evidence  of  what 
many  circumstances  would  lead  us  to  suspect, — that  the  first  settlers 
of  Hawaii  were  people  of  low  rank,  and  imperfectly  versed  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  usually  left,  in  these  islands,  to  the 
chiefs  and  priests. 

WINDS. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  term  tonga  as  ap- 
plied in  the  Samoan,  New  Zealand,*  Rarotongan,  Tahitian  (toa),  and 
Hawaiian  (tona),  to  the  south  wind.  It  must,  of  course,  have  been 
derived  from  the  first-named  group,  which  is  the  only  one  that  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  island  (Tonga)  from  which  the  wind  is  named. 

Another  word  which  requires  to  be  noticed  is  tokelau,  (in  Samoan, 
to'elaUj  in  Rarotongan,  tokerau,  in  Tahitian,  to' emu,  in  Nukuhivan, 
tokoau,  and  in  Hawaiian  tdolau.)  In  Samoan  and  Tongan  this  word 
signifies  the  east  or  southeast  trades ;  in  Tahitian  and  Rarotongan  it 
is  the  northwest  monsoon ;  in  Nukuhivan  it  is  the  north  wind ;  and 
in  Hawaiian  it  is  the  name  given  to  the  north  or  northeast  side  of  an 
island,  opposite  to  tona,  or  the  southwest.  The  secret  of  these  changes 
of  meaning  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  concluding  syllable  lew, 
which  is  presumed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Malaisian  word  laut, 
meaning  sea.  Throughout  the  countries  occupied  by  this  race,  we 
find  this  term  applied  to  the  wind,  or  the  point  of  the  compass,  in  the 
direction  of  the  open  sea.  Thus  in  Malay,  laut,  by  itself,  is  used  for 
the  northwest  wind,f  that  being  the  wind  which,  at  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  blows  from  the  open  sea,  or  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Timor  in  Malay,  signifies  east,  and  timor-laut,  northeast,— the  wind 
from  this  direction  coming  down  the  China  Sea.  In  the  island  of 
Celebes  it  is  curious  that  the  Bugis,  who  live  on  the  east  side,  have 
for  the  word  east  alao,  and  the  Macassars,  who  inhabit  the  west  coast, 
have  a  similar  word,  ilao,  for  the  west  f  In  the  Philippines,  balas 
signifies  northeast  wind,  and  balac-laot,  northwest^— that  being  the 
wind  from  the  North  Pacific.     In  all  these  cases,  the  proper  transla- 

*  In  Professor  Lee's  Vocabulary,  tonga  is  given,  by  mistake,  as  the  word  for  east- 

wind. 

j-  Rienzi,  Oceanie,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

%  Crawfurd's  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

§  Humboldt  on  the  Kawi,  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 
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tion  would  evidently  be  "sea- wind,"  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  true 
meaning  of  tokelau,  At  the  Navigator  and  Tonga  Islands,  the  open 
sea  lies  to  the  east;  at  Tahiti,  it  is  to  the  northwest;  at  the  Mar- 
quesas to  the  north,  and  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  natives  had 
traditions  of  the  existence  of  islands  to  the  southeast,  south,  and  south- 
west; they  therefore  gave  the  name  of  toolau  to  the  opposite  portion 
of  the  horizon.  The  first  part  of  the  word,  toke  or  toe,  in  most  of  the 
Polynesian  dialects,  signifies  cold  or  chilling.  In  New  Zealand  hau- 
toke,  "cold  air,"  is  winter.  Toke-lau  may  therefore  be  rendered 
"  coolness  from  the  sea,"  an  expression  which  applies  very  well  to 
this  wind  at  all  the  islands. 

Malangai  seems  to  be  the  proper  name  for  the  trade-wind.  This 
is  its  signification  in  Rarotongan,  Mangarevan,  Tahitian,  and  Ha- 
waiian. In  the  first  two  it  becomes  marangai,  and  in  the  last  ma- 
lanai.  The  Tahitian  had  formerly  maraai,  which  has  been  changed 
to  maraamu  by  a  singular  principle,  for  which  see  the  Grammar, 
\  81.  In  Samoan  and  Tongan  this  word  is  not  used,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  tokelau.  In  New  Zealand,  where  there  are  no  trades,  it 
is  still  applied  to  the  wind  from  the  east. 

NUMERALS. 

A  peculiarity  of  some  of  the  numerals  in  the  eastern  dialects  of 
Polynesia  supplies  us  with  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed respecting  the  emigration  of  the  Hawaiians  from  Tahiti,  by 
way  of  Nukuhiva.  By  referring  to  the  Grammar,  \  31,  it  will  be 
seen  that  several  of  the  higher  numbers,  such  as  tekau,  ran,  mano, 
which  properly  signify,  ten,  hwidred,  thousand,  have  acquired,  in  the 
Tahitian,  Rarotongan,  and  Mangarevan,  the  meaning  of  twenty,  two 
hundred,  two  thousand.  The  probable  origin  of  this  change  is  there 
explained,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  In  Hawaiian  all  these 
words  are  again  doubled,  and  stand  for  forty,  four  hundred,  and/owr 
thousand.  Tauna  is  the  unit  of  this  quaternary  system,  and  may  be 
rendered  one  quadruple,  using  this  term  in  a  corresponding  sense  to 
couple.  At  the  Marquesas  there  are  different  methods  for  the  two 
clusters  which  compose  that  group.  In  the  southern  or  Tahuatan 
cluster,  in  counting  large  objects  they  begin  with  tahi,  one,  and  thence 
proceed  to  onohuu,  ten,  takau,  twenty;  au,  two  hundred,  &c.  For 
small  objects,  as  fish  and  most  kinds  of  fruit,  they  begin  with  tauna, 
a  couple,  whence  takau,  ten  couples,  au,  one  hundred  couples,  &c.,— 
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being  in  fact  the  same  as  the  former,  with  the  omission  of  onohuu. 
For  breadfruit  they  reckon  by  porta  (knots),  of  four  each,  in  which 
case  takau  stands  for  tenponas  (i.  e.  forty,  as  in  Hawaiian) ;  au  should 
properly  be  one  hundred  ponas,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  they 
have  inserted  a  term  tauau  for  this  number,  and  use  au  to  express 
two  tauaus,  i.  e.  eight  hundred  ponas  ;  mano  is  ten  aus  or  eight  thou- 
sand ponas.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  far  they  have  departed 
from  the  original  decimal  system.  In  the  northern  or  Nukuhivan 
cluster,  in  counting  all  objects,  large  or  small,  except  breadfruit,  they 
begin  with  tahi,  one,  and  proceed  to  onohuu,  ten, — takau,  (or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  tikau,)  twenty,  taufd  (or  tohd),  forty,  au,  four  hundred, 
mano y  four  thousand,  &c.  For  breadfruit,  they  use  the  pona,  or 
"  knot,"  and  reckon  taufd,  ten  knots,  au,  one  hundred  knots,  &c. 
The  Hawaiian  system  has  evidently  been  formed  by  combining  both 
of  the  Marquesan  methods.  It  takes  the  tauna  or  pair  of  the  Tahu- 
atan,  doubles  its  value,  and  makes  it  the  basis  of  enumeration,  like 
the  pona  used  for  breadfruit.  Tdau  (for  takau),  signifies  ten  tauna, 
or  forty,  and  is  used  in  counting  fish,  while  tanahd,  answering  to 
taufd,  is  used  for  the  same  number  in  counting  other  objects,  and 
above  this,  all  the  numbers  are  the  same  as  in  Nukuhivan. 

The  Nukuhivan  numerals  also  afford  some  evidence  of  their  deriva- 
tion from  the  Tongan.  The  word  for  ten,  onohuu,  is  the  form  which 
the  Tongan  ongofulu  would  take  in  this  dialect.  Tikau,  used  at 
Nukuhiva  instead  of  the  Tahuatan  takau,  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  Tongan  tekau.  Langsdorf,  who  was  at  Nukuhiva  with  Kru- 
senstern,  in  1804,  gives  for  ten,  ongofulu,— ior  twenty,  itua-fulu,—for 
thirty,  tolu-ongofulu,— -for  one  hundred,  tehau,—znd  for  one  thousand, 
afel  These  are  so  near  the  Tongan  terms  that,  but  for  the  acknow- 
ledged accuracy  of  that  writer,  we  might  suspect  them  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  native  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  inserted  in  the 
Marquesan  vocabulary  by  mistake.  The  use  of  the  I  is  also  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  for  though  the  Nukuhivans  sometimes 
employ  this  sound  (or  that  of  r),  yet  Langsdorf  gives  no  other  example 
of  it  in  his  list  of  words.  It  is  possible  that  Cabri,  the  French  sailor, 
from  whom  he  derived  much  of  his  information,  had  previously  been 
at  Tonga,  and  acquired  the  numerals  of  that  dialect;  and  finding 
them  so  nearly  like  those  of  the  Nukuhivan  as  to  be  readily  under- 
stood there,  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  change  them. 
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VITI     AND     TONGA. 


From  the  description  which  has  been  given  of  the  natives  of  the 
Feejee  Group,  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  properly  be  ranked  with 
either  of  the  two  neighboring  races,  although  they  approach  nearest 
to  that  which  inhabits  the  islands  to  the  west  of  them.  In  color,  they 
are  neither  yellow  nor  black,  but  a  medium  between  the  two,  a  sort 
of  reddish  brown.  Their  hair  is  neither  woolly  nor  straight,  but  long 
and  frizzled.  In  form  and  feature  they  hold  the  same  undecided 
position,  and  however  it  may  be  in  reality,  in  appearance  they  cannot 
be  better  described  than  as  a  mulatto  tribe,  such  as  would  be  produced 
by  a  union  of  Melanesians  and  Polynesians. 

In  character,  they  seem  to  have  inherited  the  intellect,  quick, 
apprehensive,  and  ingenious,  of  the  latter,  with  the  ferocity,  sus- 
picion, and  dissimulation  of  the  former;  and  they  have  one  advantage 
over  both,  in  uniting  the  arts  proper  to  each.  Like  the  blacks,  they 
use  the  bow  in  war,  and  manufacture  pottery ;  while  they  understand 
and  practise  the  Polynesian  methods  of  making  paper-cloth,  culti- 
vating taro,  preparing  kava,  tattooing,  &c. 

The  composition  of  the  language  not  only  supports  the  opinion  of 
their  hybrid  origin,  but  can  in  no  other  way  be  explained.  Four 
fifths  of  the  words  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  idiom  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.*  The  other  fifth,  with  most  of  the  grammatical 
peculiarities,  are  Polynesian.  But  of  these  words,  many  are  so  altered, 
according  to  certain  rules,  that  no  native  of  Polynesia  could  pro- 
nounce them.  Thus  the  p  is  almost  always  changed  to  the  double 
consonant  mb,  as — 

VITIAN.  POLYNESIAN. 

w6a, pa, fence. 

■mbalolo, palolo, a  kind  of  sea-worm. 

tambu, tapu, sacred. 

tumbu, tupu, to  grow. 

mburoHu, pulbtu, Elysium. 

The  t  frequently  becomes  nd,  as — 

ndalo, taro, arum. 

ndaliya, talipa, the  ear. 

ndondonu,     ....     totonu, straight. 

nduna, tuna, eel. 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  no  grammar  or  extensive  vocabulary  of  any 
proper  Melanesian  language. 
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The  k  sometimes  becomes  -gg,  as — 

VITIAN.  POLYNESIAN. 

«**»*> vaka, canoe. 

^ele* kele, earth,  clay. 

Vgupgu, kuku, to  grasp,  hold. 

The  r  (or  I)  is  sometimes  changed  to  ndr  (properly  nr) ;  as— 

andra> ^«, awake. 

^dravu, Ufu, ashes. 

ndr<™, lau, leaf. 

Besides  the  words  so  altered,  a  far  greater  number  of  Polynesian 
terms  are  found  in  the  Vitian  perfectly  pure,  and  many  of  these  are 
such  as  signify  the  commonest  objects;  while  they  are  strangely 
intermixed  with  other  words  not  found  in  any  language  of  the  Malay 
family.  Thus  the  word  for  father  is  Polynesian,  and  that  for  son  is 
not ;  eye,  ear,  land,  water,  house,  to  sleep,  to  die,  are  all  expressed  by 
terms  of  Polynesian  origin;  while  tooth,  tongue,  sea,  fire,  cloth,  to  eat, 
to  go,  are  from  some  other  source. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  this  group  are  a  race  of  mixed  origin,  was 
a  conclusion  to  which  we  arrived  while  on  the  spot.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  some  time  after  our  return,  while  engaged  in  examining 
and  comparing  the  dialects  and  traditions  of  the  Oceanic  tribes,  that 
an  opinion  was  formed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  intermixture 
may  have  taken  place.  As  this  opinion  is  a  novel  one,  and  may,  at 
first  sight,  seem  improbable,  it  will  be  proper  to  state,  in  their  order, 
the  observations  which  led  to  its  adoption. 

I.  In  drawing  up  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Polynesian 
dialects,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  Tongan  departed  from  the  rules  which  govern 
the  rest,  to  agree  with  the  Vitian.  Some  of  these  have  been  noted 
in  the  Grammar,  H  11,  56.  A  few  of  the  most  striking  may  be 
mentioned  here.  The  Polynesian  dialects,  in  general,  have  several 
suffixes,  terminating  mostly  in  ina  and  ia,  which  are  joined  to  verbs 
to  form  the  passive.  The  Vitian  has  the  same  particles,  but  used  for 
a  different  purpose,  viz. :  to  mark  the  transitive  state  of  a  verb.  The 
Tongan,  in  this,  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  the  latter.  Again,  the 
regular  Polynesian  article  is  te  (or  in  Samoan  le,  which  is  probably  a 
modern  form).  That  the  Tongan  once  had  this  article  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  still  found  joined  to  some  of  the  numerals,  as 
tekumi,  ten  (applied  to  fathoms),  pi.  -gakumi,  tens;  teau,  hundred, 
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r.     a  **.     Tn  the  eeneral  speech,  however,  this  article  is 
pi.  Veau,  hundreds.    In  the  gener       p  ^  ^ 

n0  longer  ^'^^^^^^0.  of  the  Vitian,  the  t 

Lte  in  Tongan,  bnt  in  no  other  of  the  Polynes.an  tongues.    Finally 

Tre  s  a  large  class  of  words  in  which  the  Vitum  uses  the  soft  ih{€) 
there  ^  a  wrg  ^  ^^  hag  m  ^  place 

it^SSSS-  all  the  Polynesian  dialects  have  nothing 

whatever;  as, 


VITIAN. 

Sake, 
£ivo,  . 
viSa, 
Sama, 

voSe,  . 
uSa,  . 
Sakau, 
moSe, 
sala,  . 
sui,    . 


TONGAN. 

.  hake, 

.  hifo,  . 

.  fiha,  . 

.  hama, 

.  fohe,  . 

.  uha,  . 

.  hakau, 

.  mohe, 

.  hala,  . 

.  hui,    . 


SAMOAN,  ETC. 

.     ake,  a'e,  . 

•  ifo* 

.  fia, 

,  ama, 

.  foe, 

.  ua, 

.  akau,  a?au, 

.  moe,   .     . 

.  ala,    .     . 

.  ivi,     .     . 


upwards. 

downwards. 

how  many  1 

outrigger. 

paddle. 

rain. 

reef. 

to  sW'CJ'. 

path, 
bone. 


These  instances  of  resemblance,  affecting  whole  classes  of  words, 
and  important  grammatical  characteristics,  cannot  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  of  an  ordinary  intercourse,  such  as  is  at  present  main- 
tained between  the  two  groups.     Nothing  but  an  intimate  connexion 
and  some  intermixture,  would  have  availed  to  produce  such  an  effect. 
2   In  bringino-  together  the  materials  for  the  Polynesian  Lexicon, 
the  meaning  of  °the  words  fiti  (or  viti*)  and  tonga  became  apparent. 
The  first  means  properly  to  rise,  applied  to  the  sun.     The  second  is 
the  noun  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  Va,  to  the  verb  to,  which  signi- 
fies to  set,  as  the  sun.     The  first  is  found  in  the  dialect  of  Fakaato  as 
fiti,  in  Nukuhivan  as  fiti  or  hiti,  in  Tahitian  and  Hawaiian  it  is  hiti, 
in  Rarotongan  iti,  and  in  New  Zealand  «**•,— in  all  with  the  same 
meaning.     The  second  {to)  occurs  with  the  sense  of  to  set,  in  lani- 
tian,   Rarotongan,   Paumotuan,   and   New   Zealand ;    and  m  other 
dialects  it  has,  though  not  the  same,  somewhat  similar  meanings.     In 
Tahitian,  (which  omits  the  y,)  the  suffix  r/a  becomes  a,  and  thus  we 
have,  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  xxv.  27,  "  mat 
te  hitia  o  te  ra  i  te  tooa  o  tera"  M  from  the  east  to  the  west,"— literally, 


*  The  Polynesian  /  becomes  invariably  v  in  the  Vitian  language. 
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from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  (ab  oriente  ad  occi- 
dentem.)*  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  first  expression  (hitia) 
the  suffiix  a  is  not  necessary, — for  in  Matt.  viii.  II,  we  have  "mai  te 
hiti  0  te  ra  e  te  tooa  0  te  ra"  " from  the  east  and  the  west," — literally, 
from  the  rise  of  the  sun,  &,c.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  double 
0  in  tooa  is  written  by  the  missionaries  to  distinguish  it  from  toa, 
south,  but  the  pronunciation  of  both  is  the  same,  and,  in  propriety, 
the  spelling  should  be  alike.  Restoring  therefore  the  latter  phrase  to 
what  it  would  be  in  Samoan,  or  in  the  original  form,  we  shall  have 
" mat  te  fiti  o  te  la  e  te  to#a  o  te  la"  But  the  addition  "0  te  la"  is 
not  necessary  to  the  sense.  In  Hawaiian  hitina  alone  is  the  regular 
term  for  east. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  account  for  two  facts,  each  of  them  suffi- 
ciently strange ;  first,  that  two  groups,  situated  four  hundred  miles 
apart,  and  inhabited  by  different  races,  should  bear  names  which  are 
plainly  correlative;  and  secondly,  that  these  names  should  be  the 
exact  opposite  to  what  their  meaning  would  seem  to  require, — the 
Tonga,  or  western  country,  lying  to  the  east,  and  the  Fiti,  or  eastern 
land,  to  the  west. 

3.  A  remarkable  mythological  tradition,  given  by  Mariner,  as  pre- 
valent in  the  Tonga  Islands,  though  its  real  purport  appears  to  have 
been  forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  time,  affords  a  clue  to  the  origin  and 
explanation  of  these  phenomena.  It  is,  in  substance,  as  follows  : — 
Tangaloa  and  his  two  sons  dwelt  in  Bolotoo  (or,  more  correctly,  Bulotu). 
He  commanded  them,  saying,  "  Go  and  take  with  you  your  wives,  and 
dwell  in  the  world  at  Tonga;  divide  the  land  into  two  portions,  and 
dwell  separately  from  each  other."  They  departed  accordingly.  The 
name  of  the  eldest  was  Tubd  (Tubou);  that  of  the  youngest  Vaka- 
akauuli,  who  was  an  exceedingly  wise  young  man,  and  first  formed 
axes  and  invented  beads  and  cloth  and  looking-glasses.  The  other 
acted  differently,  being  very  indolent,  sauntering  about  and  sleeping, 
and  envying  the  works  of  his  younger  brother.  His  evil  disposition 
led  him,  at  last,  to  waylay  his  brother  and  kill  him.  Thereupon 
Tangaloa  came  from  Bul6tu  with  great  anger,  and  after  rebuking  the 
murderer  for  his  crime,  called  together  the  family  of  his  younger  son, 
and  directed  them  to  launch  their  canoes,  and  sail  -to  the  east  (M 
tokelau,  toward  the  trade-wind),  to  the  great  land  there,  and  dwell 

*  "  From  sunrise  until  sunset, 
All  earth  shall  hear  thy  fame." 

Macaulay's  "Prophecy  of  Capys," 
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there.  "  You  shall  be  white,  as  your  mind  is  good ;  you  shall  also  be 
wise,  making  axes  and  all  kinds  of  valuable  things,  and  large  canoes. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  will  tell  the  wind  to  blow  from  your  land  to 
Tonga,  so  that  you  shall  come  hither  to  trade,  but  your  elder  brother 
shall  not  go  to  you  with  his  bad  canoes."     To  the  elder  brother  he 

said; "You  shall  be  black,  as  your  mind  is  bad,  and  you  shall  be 

destitute ;  few  good  things  shall  you  have,  nor  shall  you  go  to  your 
brother's  land  to  trade."* 

The  natives  told  this  story  to  account  for  the  difference  in  color 
and  civilization,  between  themselves  and  their  European  visitors, 
considering  themselves  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  elder  brother, 
and  the  latter  of  the  younger.  Mariner  was  much  struck  with  its 
singularity,  and  suspected  that  it  was  of  modern  manufacture,  and  a 
corrupted  form  of  the  scriptural  account  of  Cain  and  Abel,  learned 
from  some  of  their  foreign  visitors ;  but  he  says  "  the  oldest  men 
affirmed  their  positive  belief  that  it  was  an  ancient  traditionary 
record,  and  that  it  was  founded  in  truth"  There  is  certainly  no 
intelligible  reason  why  they  should  have  attempted  to  deceive  him 
on  the  point  of  its  antiquity,  or  been  themselves  deceived.  But  if  it 
were  really  an  ancient  story,  it  could  not  have  referred  originally  to 
the  whites,  however  it  may  be  applied  to  them  at  present,  The 
probability  is,  as  before  observed,  that  it  is  an  ancient  mythos,  under 
which  the  early  history  of  the  islanders  is  veiled,  though,  in  the 
passage  of  centuries,  the  real  parts  have  been  forgotten,  and  the  story 
has  received,  of  late,  a  new  application.  The  original  scene  is 
probably  on  the  Feejee  Group.  A  party  of  Melanesians,  or  Papuans, 
(the  elder  brother)  arrive  first  at  this  group,  and  settle  principally  on 
the  extensive  alluvial  plain  which  stretches  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Viti-levu.  Afterwards  a  second  company  of  emigrants,  of  the 
Polynesian  race,  perhaps  from  some  island  in  the  East  Indies,  called 
Bufotu,  make  their  appearance,  and  finding  the  western  coast  (a 
mountainous  and  comparatively  sterile  region)  unoccupied,  establish 
themselves  upon  it.  The  two  thus  divide  the  land  between  them, 
and  are  known  to  one  another  as  eastern  people  and  western  people, 

*  See  "  An  Account  of  the  Natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  compiled  by  J.  Martin,  M.  D., 
from  the  communications  of  William  Mariner."  Constable's  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.  p.  112 
and  Appendix,  p.  40,  where  it  is  given  in  the  original  Tongan. 
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or  Viti  and  Tonga*  After  several  generations,  the  blacks  (or  Viti), 
jealous  of  the  increasing  wealth  and  power  of  their  less  barbarous 
neighbors,  rise  upon,  and  partly  by  treachery,  partly  by  superior 
numbers,  succeed  in  overpowering  them.  Those  of  the  Tonga  who 
are  not  made  prisoners,  launch  their  canoes,  and  betake  themselves  to 
sea,  after  the  usual  custom  of  vanquished  tribes.  In  this  way  they 
reach  the  islands  of  the  Friendly  Group,  which  receive  from  them 
the  name  of  Tonga,  the  largest  (the  "  great  land")  being  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  tabu,  or  sacred.  The  trade-wind  blows  directly  from 
this  group  towards  Viti,  and  the  natives  of  the  latter  group  never  visit 
the  Friendly  Islands,  except  in  Tonga  canoes,  by  which  alone  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  is  maintained.  The  consequences  of 
this  course  of  events  would  be  as  follows : 

1.  During  the  residence  of  the  two  races  on  the  same  group,  the 
close  connexion  which  would  necessarily  exist  between  them  could 
not  fail  to  have  some  influence  on  the  language  of  each ;  of  which  we 
see  the  traces  in  the  Tongan  dialect. 

2.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
Tonga  people  would  be  able  to  make  their  escape.  Those  who 
remained  would  be  reduced  to  captivity,  and  the  women  would 
become  the  wives  of  the  conquerors.  The  result  would  be  a  people 
of  mixed  race  and  language,  in  both  of  which  the  Melanesian  element 
would  predominate.     Such  are  the  Feejeeans  at  this  day. 

3.  The  words  viti  (or  fiti)  and  tonga  would  no  longer  be  applicable 
as  regards  their  signification  of  east  and  west.  One  of  two  results 
would  necessarily  follow.  Either  the  words  would  cease  to  be 
employed  to  distinguish  the  two  tribes,  or  they  would  lose  their 
proper  and  original  meaning,  and  become  mere  appellatives.  The 
latter,  as  might  be  expected,  has  occurred.  The  two  words  are 
unknown  in  the  Vitian  and  Tongan  languages,  except  as  the  names 

of  the  groups.f  , 

4.  The  Samoan  people  are  so  near  the  others,  and  maintain  so  con- 
stant a  communication  with  them,  that  the  same  result  must  necessa- 
rily follow  in  their  dialect,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case.  Fiti  and  Tonga 
are  used  in  it  only  as  proper  names.     But  it  is  deserving  of  remark, 

•  So  in  the  English  Heptarchy,  Essex  and  Wessex,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  western  coast  of  Viti-levu  is  known  by  the  general 
name  of  Ra,  a  word  which  properly  means  below,  and  hence  (like  the  Polynesian  lalo) 
leeward  and  westward. 

f  The  word  Norman  is  a  striking  example  of  a  similar  change  of  meaning. 
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that  in  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  dialects  derived  from  the  Samoan, 
as  before  stated,  these  words  exist ;  consequently  the  people  speaking 
those  dialects,  (the  Tahitians,  New  Zealanders,  Nukuhivans,  &c.,) 
must  have  emigrated  before  the  words  became  obsolete  in  Samoan,— 
consequently  before  the  Tongans  had  been  long  settled  in  the  group 
which  they  now  occupy. 

5.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  several  times  remarked,  that 
tonga  in  Samoan  signifies,  at  present,  the  south  (or  Tonga)  wind,— 
and  the  word  has  the  same  meaning  in  the  Tahitian,  New  Zealand, 
Rarotongan,  &c.  Consequently,  the  emigration  by  which  these 
islands  were  peopled  must  have  taken  place  after  the  Friendly 
Islands  were  occupied  by  the  Tonga  people.* 

In  the  last  two  paragraphs  are  given  the  reasons  for  supposing  that 
Tahiti  (and  perhaps  Nukuhiva  and  New  Zealand)  were  peopled 
shortly  after  the  flight  of  the  Tonga  people  from  Viti  and  their  settle- 
ment in  their  present  seat.  This  deduction  calls  to  mind  the  infor- 
mation which  we  received  from  the  missionaries  at  the  Samoan 
Islands,  that,  on  some  of  the  hills  in  the  interior,  were  extensive  walls, 
bearing  the  marks  of  great  antiquity.  The  traditionary  account 
which  the  natives  gave  of  them  was  that  they  were  fortifications 
erected  during  a  war  between  their  ancestors  and  the  Tonga  people. 
It  certainly  is  not  unlikely  that  this  war  resulted  from  the  settlement 
of  the  latter  in  the  Friendly  Islands.  These  islands  are  at  no  great 
distance  from  Samoa,  and  may  have  been  shortly  before  colonized 
from  thence,  and  considered  as  dependencies.  A  fleet  of  large  canoes, 
such  as  are  used  by  the  Tonga  and  Viti  people,  suddenly  arrives, 
bringing  an  army  of  fugitive,  but  brave  and  experienced  warriors, 
desperate  from  their  recent  losses.  The  Samoan  colonists,  surprised 
and  unused  to  war,  are  conquered  without  difficulty.  Some  of  them 
seek  refuge  in  the  mother  country,  and  the  natural  consequence 
ensues, — a  furious  contest  between  the  Samoans  and  the  intruders  in 
the  Friendly  Islands.  The  latter,  though  probably  inferior  in  num- 
bers, would  be  (as  they  still  are)  far  better  navigators  and  more  skilful 
warriors  than  their  northern  neighbors.  They  would  naturally  be 
the  assailants,  and  might,  at  first,  commit  great  ravages,  and  perhaps, 
partially  conquer  some  of  the  hostile  islands.    Many  of  the  vanquished 

*  Thus  we  can  account  for  the  singular  circumstance  that  toa  in  Tahitian,  and  toga  in 
Rarotongan  should  signify  both  south  and  west.  In  the  latter  sense,  it  i3  the  noun  of 
to,  and  means  properly  sunset;  in  the  former,  it  is  from  the  island  of  Tonga,  and  is 
derived  from  the  Samoan  use  of  the  term. 
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people,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  would  take  to  their  canoes,  and  spread 
the  Samoan  race  and  language  over  the  distant  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

If  the  Tonga  fugitives,  as  thus  supposed,  found  the  islands  in 
which  they  took  refuge  already  partially  settled,  and  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  subjection,  it  would  account  for  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  classes  or  caste  is  maintained  with  much  more  rigor  among 
them  than  on  any  of  the  other  groups  of  Polynesia.  Besides  the  three 
classes  ofriki,  matabule,  and  mua,  (or  chiefs,  councillors,  and  common 
people,)  all  of  whom  are  free,  and  capable  of  holding  land  and  office, 
there  is  a  fourth  class,  called  tua,  who  are  serfs,  affixed  to  the  soil, 
and  incapable  of  rising  above  their  actual  position. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  social  system  of  the  Friendly  islanders 
may  be  explained  in  accordance  with  the  views  here  expressed  con- 
cerning their  early  migrations.  There  is  on  this  group  a  chief  called 
Tui-tonga,  who  is  esteemed  divine,  and  believed  to  be  descended  from 
a  god  of  Bulotu.  He  takes  rank  before  all  the  other  chiefs,  the  king 
not  excepted,  and  receives  from  them  peculiar  marks  of  reverence, 
though  his  actual  authority  is  less  than  that  of  many  others.  Tui- 
Tonga  means  "  Lord  of  Tonga."  The  word  tui  (lord)  is  seldom  used 
alone,  but  generally  with  the  name  of  a  place  following  it.  This 
place,  so  far  as  our  information  extends,  is  never  a  group  or  large 
island,  but  always  some  dependent  islet  or  district.  Thus  there  is  no 
Tui-Viti,  Tui-Vavaa,  Tui-Upolu,  but  we  have  Tui-Ndrekete,  Tui- 
Belehaki,  Tni-Aana, — these  being  districts  on  the  larger  islands.  We 
may  suppose  that  while  Tonga  was  merely  a  district  of  Viti-levu,  its 
chief  would  be  termed  Tui-Tonga, — and  he  would  most  probably  be 
a  descendant  of  the  leader  under  whom  the  first  emigrants  came  from 
Bulotu.  In  the  great  changes  which  would  naturally  be  produced 
by  their  expulsion  and  flight  to  the  Friendly  Islands,  some  other 
chief  might  seize  the  supreme  power,  leaving  to  the  dispossessed 
sovereign  his  title,  rank,  and  the  respect  which  he  would  derive  from 
his  supposed  descent. 

A  fact  which  gives  probability  to  this  supposition  is  the  custom 
which  exists  of  strangling  the  wife  of  Tui-Tonga,  at  the  burial  of  the 
latter.  This  is,  as  has  been  stated,  the  regular  custom  among  the 
Feejeeans  at  the  burial  of  a  chief,  and  the  wife  considers  it  disgraceful 
to  survive  her  husband.  If,  while  the  Tonga  people  lived  on  the 
Feejee  Group,  their  head-chief  was  accustomed,  from  motives  of 
policy,  to  seek  the  alliance  of  his  dusky  neighbors,  it  would  account 
for  the  custom  being  introduced  into  his  family ;  and,  once  introduced, 
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a  sentiment  of  reverence  for  his  high  rank  and  attributes  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  discontinued. 

But  if  the  Tonga  people  once  resided  on  the  Feejee  Islands,  we 
should  expect  to  find  some  evidence  of  the  fact  at  the  latter  group,  in 
the  names  of  places  and  the  traditions  of  the  people.  And  in  this  we 
are  not  disappointed.  Whether  the  Vitians  have  any  recollection  of 
the  war  of  the  two  races,  such  as  the  Tongans  retain  embodied  in 
their  mythology,  is  not  known.  The  views  which  are  now  advanced 
did  not  occur  to  us  until  after  our  return,  and,  of  course,  no  inquiries 
were  made  on  the  subject  while  we  were  at  the  islands.  But  many 
facts  were  noted  bearing  incidentally  upon  it,  and  among  them  the 
following  may  be  cited,  as  strongly  confirmatory  of  these  opinions. 

1.  On  the  west  coast  of  Viti-levu,  exactly  at  the  place  where  our 
hypothesis  supposes  the  Tongans  to  have  first  established  themselves 
on  that  island,  is  a  large  district  called  Vet-Tonga,  which  means  "  to 
Tonga,"  or  perhaps,  originally,  to  westward.  We  did  not  visit  it,  nor 
learn  any  thing  concerning  its  inhabitants.  Nearly  opposite  to  this, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  same  island  is  a  bay  called  Viti-levu,  which 
may,  in  like  manner,  have  been  the  pristine  seat  of  the  Melanesian 
emigrants,  from  which  the  name  has  finally  been  extended  to  the 
whole  island. 

2.  We  have  spoken  in  another  place  of  the  clan  or  tribe  called 
Levuka,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Mbau,  who  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  Vitians  by  their  enterprise  and  intelligence, 
and  carry  on  most  of  the  trade  between  the  different  islands.  They 
are  distinctly  stated  by  the  natives  to  be  of  Tongan  descent,  though 
in  appearance  they  do  not  differ  from  the  other  islanders.  The  prin- 
cipal town  on  the  island  of  Ovolau  is  also  called  Levuka,  and  the 
people  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  intelligence  and  good  dispo- 
sition. It  does  not  appear  that  there  is,  at  present,  any  connexion 
between  them  and  the  tribe  mentioned  above ;  but  the  identity  of 
name  and  similarity  of  character  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  such  a 
connexion  may  have  formerly  existed.  Another  name  which  is 
equally  diffused  in  Viti  is  Namuka.  This  is  the  name  of  an  island 
m  the  western  part  of  the  group,  south  of  Viti-levu,  of  another  in  the 
eastern  part,  near  Lakemba,  and  of  a  district  upon  the  last-named 
island,  to  which  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  repair  before 
they  descend  to  their  final  residence  in  the  Mbulu  or  Hades.  Both 
these  names  are  found  in  the  Tonga  Group,  where  they  are  applied 
to  the  two  largest  islands  of  the  Habai  Cluster  {Lefuka  and  Namuka), 
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which  are,  politically,  next  in  importance  to  Tongatabu.  The  mere 
similarity,  or  rather  identity,  of  names  is,  of  itself,  sufficiently  re- 
markable, and  when  coupled  with  the  assertion  of  the  Feejeeans  that 
the  Levuka  people  are  of  Tongan  derivation,  will  be  admitted  to  need 
some  explanation.  If  we  suppose  that  these  appellations  were  those 
of  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Tonga  (or  western  people)  when  they 
resided  on  Viti,  we  can  understand  that  the  fugitives  would  be  likely 
to  preserve  the  same  names  in  their  new  homes,  while  those  of  them 
who  remained  in  Viti,  subject  to  their  dusky  conquerors,  would  natu- 
rally keep  together  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  this  way  their  mixed 
progeny  might  retain  somewhat  more  of  Tongan  blood,  and  with  it 
more  of  the  bold,  enterprising  character  of  their  ancestors,  than 
the  other  natives.  England  offers  us,  in  the  province  of  Cornwall,  an 
example  of  a  people,  who,  though  they  have  forgotten  their  original 
tongue,  and  are  much  intermingled  with  their  Saxon  conquerors, 
retain  yet  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Celtic  character. 

These  are  not  the  only  instances  of  similarity  in  names  between 
the  two  groups.  Mango,  Fotua  ( Votua),  and  Fiva  ( Viwd),  which  are 
the  names  of  islands  in  Tonga,  are  also  found  in  Viti.  The  ruling 
family  of  Tonga,  whose  name  is  Tubou,  have  a  tradition,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  it  informed  us,  that  this  name  was  originally  derived 
from  Tumbou,  the  principal  town  on  the  island  of  Lakemba. 

3.  The  mythological  history  of  Ndengei,  the  principal  deity  of  Viti, 
appears  to  refer  to  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  two  races.  The 
word  Ndengei  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  first  part 
of  the  name  Tanga-loa  (great  Tango),  the  chief  divinity  of  Polynesia. 
He  is  represented  as  making  his  appearance  after  the  islands  were 
peopled.  He  was  first  seen  on  the  west  coast  of  Viti-levu,  dressed  in 
the  mab, — a  girdle  worn  after  a  peculiar  fashion.  From  thence  he 
came  to  Mbengga,  and  from  Mbengga  to  Rewa.  After  remaining 
there  for  a  time,  he  removed  to  Verata,  formerly  the  principal  town 
on  the  island,  leaving  Rewa  under  the  government  of  a  Tongan 
divinity,  called  Wairua.  Now  as  none  of  the  black  tribes,  except 
the  Vitians,  wear  the  mab,  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Poly- 
nesians, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  former  (the  Viti)  derived 
this  fashion  of  dress  from  the  latter.  Hence  this  mythos  may  be 
explained  as  follows.  After  the  Vitians  had  settled  upon  and  par- 
tially populated  Viti-levu,  another  people  appeared  at  Ra,  on  the 
western  coast,  wearing  the  mab,  and  having  for  a  divinity  Tanga-ba. 
From  Ra  they  advanced  to  Mbengga,  and  from  Mbengga  to  Rewa, 
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„  search  of  a  better  land  (for  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  god  would 
not  dwell  at  Mbengga  because  the  ground  was  stony).  During  their 
residence  at  Rewa,  the  intercourse  between  them  and  the  Viti,  whose 
head-quarters  were  at  Verata,  was  naturally  mucii  greater  than  before ; 
and  it  resulted  in  the  latter  adopting  the  religion  and  garb,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  customs  of  their  more  civilized  neighbors,— a  fact  typi- 
fied in  the  removal  of  Ndengei  to  Verata,  leaving  Rewa  under  the 
charge  of  the  Tongan  deity  Wairiia.  There  is  no  such  god  as  this 
in  the  Tongan  pantheon,  and  no  such  word  in  their  vocabulary  ;  but 
in  the  dialect  of  New  Zealand,  wairua  signifies  a  spirit,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  all  divinities.  Such  may  have  formerly  been  its  meaning  in 
Tongan. 

That  the  Tonga  people  really  advanced  from  Ra  to  Mbengga  and 
Rewa,  is  indicated  by  several  facts.  The  western  island  of  Namuka, 
of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  is  situated  within  the  same  reef  as 
Mbengga,  and  is  politically,  as  well  as  by  situation,  in  close  connexion 
with  it.  About  three  miles  west  of  Rewa  is  an  extensive  and  fertile 
tract  of  land,  enclosed  between  two  arms  of  the  Wailevu,  or  great 
river,  and  known  as  the  island  or  district  of  Tonga. 

The  adoption  by  the  Vitians  of  the  religion  and  some  of  the  arts 
of  their  Polynesian  countrymen,  probably  preceded  the  war  in  which 
the  latter  were  vanquished  and  partially  expelled  from  the  group. 
Of  course,  the  amalgamation  of  the  victors  and  the  conquered  people 
would  greatly  contribute  to  the  civilization  of  the  former,  and  to  their 
improvement  as  a  race. 

It  has  been  intimated,  however,  that  the  black  settlers  on  the  Feejee 
Group  were  not,  probably,  of  the  pure  Melanesian  or  negro  race,  but 
Papuans, — that  is,  having  some  mixture  of  Malay  blood,  as  is  seen  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea.  This  opinion  is 
founded  partly  on  the  fact  that  the  negro  tribes  rarely  have  canoes 
fitted  for  a  long  voyage ;  and  partly  on  the  presence,  in  the  Vitian 
language,  of  several  words  of  Malaisian  origin,  which  are  either 
not  found  at  all  in  the  Polynesian,  or,  if  found,  are  in  a  different 
shape,  as — 


VITIAN.  MALAISIAN.                                           POLYNESIAN. 

lako,     ....     lakuy alo,  haele,  .     .     .  to  go. 

ratu,    ....    ratu, aliki,     ....  chief. 

vu^ai     ....  wulan,  bulan,  ....     masinay  malama,  moon. 

kurukuru,     .     .  gugur,  grugrug,  (Bali.)      fatutili, ....  thunder. 

ndra,    ....     darah,  (Mai.)  rah,  (Bali.)    totot blood. 
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VITIAN.  3IALAISIAN. 

ndovu,  .  . 

voli,     .  . 

raid,       .  . 

VOsa,       .  . 
koro, 


POLYNESIAN. 


tabu,  (Bugis)    ....  tolo,  to,  . 

&»#»  (Jav.) fakatau, 

balas,  (Jav.)      ....  fetaki,    . 

oosa, leo,    .     . 

nagoro* nuku,  apo, 


sugar-cane, 
to  trade, 
retaliation, 
voice, 
town. 


The  last  two  are  perhaps  accidental  coincidences,  for  the  Malaisian 
words  are  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  their  introduction  into  the  Javanese 
is  supposed  to  be  comparatively  modern,  though,  on  this  point,  we 
have  no  certainty. f 

To  the  above  list  may  be  added  the  affixed  possessive  pronouns, 
which,  in  the  singular,  at  least,  are  plainly  of  Malaisian  origin. 

It  may  be  thought  that  if  the  Vitian  has  thus  derived  some  of  its 
words  directly  from  the  Malaisian,  it  may  owe  to  the  same  source  all 
those  which  we  have  considered  to  be  of  Polynesian  origin.  But  a 
little  reflection  will  show  that  this  supposition  is  altogether  impro- 
bable. The  Vitian  agrees  with  the  Polynesian,  not  only  in  many 
words  that  are  not  found  in  any  proper  Malaisian  dialect  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  but  also  in  many  minute  grammatical 
peculiarities.  We  may  mention,  for  example,  the  use  of  the  nomi- 
native particle  ho  (Comparative  Grammar,  §  17),  of  the  causative  and 
reflective  forms  (§  54),  of  the  passive  or  transitive  suffixes  (§  56),  and 
of  the  relative  particle  ($  60),  none  of  which  are  known  to  exist  in 
any  language  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  argument,  moreover, 
from  the  composition  of  the  language,  is  offered  merely  to  prove  that 
the  Vitians  are  of  mixed  descent,  while  the  opinion  expressed  as  to 
the  probable  mode  in  which  this  mingling  of  races  has  been  effected, 
rests  upon  the  peculiar  evidence  derived  from  the  native  traditions 
and  customs,  and  the  relative  meaning  or  similarity  in  the  names  of 
places  and  tribes. 

The  supposition  of  the  existence  of  people  of  distinct  races,  like  the 
Viti  and  Tonga,  in  the  same  group,  is  countenanced  by  facts  observed 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Feejee  Islands.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  island  of  Tanna  in  the  New  Hebrides,  which  has,  about  five 
miles  from   its  coast,  two  islets  inhabited  by  Polynesians,  whose 

*  The  words  here  given  in  the  various  Malaisian  dialects  are  taken  from  the  Compa- 
rative Vocabulary  in  Crawford's  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  ii. 

t  If  the  Vitian  word  vosa  be  really  from  the  Javanese  bosa,  it  will  then  be  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit  bhasha,  which  is  also  the  original  of  the  Latin  vox,  and  the  English  voice. 
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language  is  spoken  by  the  dusky  natives  of  Tanna,  along  with  their 
own.  Should  the  latter  conquer  the  islets  in  question,  and  compel 
the  inhabitants  to  coalesce  with  them,  the  result  would  probably  be 
a  progeny  of  mixed  race  and  language,  like  the  Feejeeans.  Again, 
Quiros,  who  discovered  the  island  of  Taumako,  north  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  found  it  "inhabited  by  people  of  different  kinds.  Some 
were  of  a  light  copper  color,  with  long  hair,  some  were  muiattoes, 
and  some  black,  with  short,  frizzled  hair."*  It  is  evident,  more- 
over, that  if  on  any  group  we  might  expect  to  find  a  people  of  mixed 
lineage,  it  would  be  on  that  which  lies  midway  between  the  two  races 
of  pure  blood. 

T  I  K  O  P  I  A. 

A  similarity  of  names,  together  with  some  dialectical  peculiarities, 
has  led  to  what  may  be  considered  at  least  a  plausible  conjecture  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  population  of  this  islet,  removed  so  far 
beyond  the  usual  limits  of  the  Polynesian  race.  An  island  in  the 
windward  chain  of  the  Feejee  Group  is  called  Tikombia,  a  name 
which,  according  to  the  usual  permutation  of  letters,  is  identical  with 
Tikqpia.  In  the  "  Philology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Astrolabe,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  161,  we  have  a  vocabulary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  words  of 
the  language  spoken  by  this  people.  From  this,  it  appears  that  their 
dialect  approaches  nearer  to  the  Tongan  than  to  any  other,  but  yet 
differs  from  it  in  several  points  of  some  importance.  The  similarity 
appears  very  clearly  in  the  numerals,  as — 


TIKOPIAN.  TONGAN. 

tasa, taha, 

siva, hiva, 

teau,  .....  teau, 

ua  rieau,      .     .     .  ua  yeau, 

toru  -geau,    .     .     .  tolu  peau, 


SAMOAN,  ETC. 

.  tasi,  tahiy 

.  iva,     .     . 

.  selau, .     . 

.  lua  lau,   . 

.  tolu  yalau, 


one. 
oioe. 

one  hundred, 
two  hundred, 
three  hundred. 


The  Tikopian  differs  from  the  Tongan  in  using  the  5  where  the 
latter  has  h,  as  in  the  words  for  one  and  nine  given  above,  and  in 
employing  the  definite  article  te,  which  has  become  obsolete  in  the 
Tongan. 

But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this  brief  vocabulary  several  words 

*  Burney's  History  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  290. 
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are  found  which  are  not  Polynesian,  and  which  seem  to  be  of 
Vitian  origin,  as  sort,  to  give  (Vit.  soli);  Vasau,  arrow  (Vit.  Vasau,  a 
reed,  hence,  an  arrow);  muna,  to  speak  (Vit.  the  same);  tinana, 
mother  (Vit.  tinana,  his  mother);  furau,  a  stranger  (Vit.  vura,  a 
visitor — vulayi,  a  stranger). 

These  peculiarities  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Tikopians  belonged  to  the  Polynesian  people  who 
formerly  inhabited  a  part  of  the  Feejee  Group.  They  may  have  been 
established  in  the  above-mentioned  island  of  Tikombia.  On  their 
conquest  and  expulsion  from  that  group,  instead  of  accompanying  the 
rest  of  the  fugitives  to  the  Friendly  Islands,  they  may  have  been 
separated  from  them  by  some  accident,  and  carried  by  the  southeast 
trades  to  the  island  which  they  now  occupy.  Of  course,  their 
dialect,  which  was  originally  the  same  as  the  Tongan,  would,  in 
time,  become  different  from  it,  chiefly  by  not  undergoing  the  euphonic 
alterations  to  which  the  latter  has  been  subjected. 

It.  should  be  observed  that  tonga,  in  Tikopia,  signifies  east,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  natives  are  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  and  their  position  relative  to  their 
own  country.  They  informed  Dillon*  that,  in  the  days  of  their 
ancestors,  their  island  was  invaded  by  a  fleet  of  five  large  canoes 
from  Tongatabu,  the  crews  of  which  committed  great  ravages. 

TARAWA. 

Our  inquiries  into  the  migrations  of  the  Micronesian  tribes  have 
been  confined  to  the  groups  of  Tarawa  and  Banabe,  the  latter  beino- 
noticed  only  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  former.  The  account 
which  Kirby  (the  British  seaman  of  whom  some  account  is  given  on 
p.  90)  heard  from  the  people  of  Aparnama  concerning  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  Kingsmill  Islands  is  so  plain  and  unexaggerated  in  its 
details,  that  it  has  the  air  of  an  historical  narrative.  They  assert  that 
the  first  colonists  arrived,  in  two  canoes,  from  Bdnep,  an  island  lying 
far  to  the  southwestward,  whence  they  were  obliged  to  betake  them- 
selves to  sea,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  death  from  their  con- 
querors in  a  civil  war.  They  drifted  upon  these  islands,  and  had 
just  commenced  their  settlement,  when  two  other  canoes  arrived  from 
a  land  to  the  southeast,  called  Amoi.     The  new-comers  were  lighter 

*  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  La  Perouse,  vol.  ii.  p.  112. 
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in  color  and  handsomer  than  their  predecessors,  and  spoke  a  different 
language.  For  some  time  the  two  parties  lived  together  in  harmony ; 
but  after  two  or  three  generations  the  warriors  of  the  Banep  party, 
influenced  by  the  beauty  of  the  Amoi  females,  rose  upon  and  killed 
the  men,  and  took  the  women  for  wives.  From  this  source  ail  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Kingsmill  Group  are  descended. 

The  tradition  states  further  that  the  natives  of  Amoi  brought  with 
them  the  breadfruit,  and  those  of  Banep  the  taro ;  but  the  cocoa-nut 
and  pandanus  were  found  upon  the  islands. 

If  we  are  to  consider  this  account  as  an  historical  fact,  every  cir- 
cumstance points  to  the  Navigator  Islands,  (Samoa,)  as  the  source  of 
the  Amoi  people.  The  Tarawan  language  has  no  s,  nor  any  substi- 
tute for  that  letter ;  and  the  change  from  Amoa  to  Amoi  (or  rather, 
perhaps,  Amoe)  is  not  so  great  as  proper  names  frequently  undergo 
in  the  pronunciation  of  foreigners.  Banep  is  probably  the  same  as 
Bdnabe;  for  the  direction  which  Kirby  assigned  to  it  was  found  to  be 
a  mistake.  At  Makin  the  natives  knew  of  the  same  island,  and  de- 
scribed it  as  lying  to  the  northwest. 

The  evidence  of  language  confirms  this  tradition,  so  far  as  the 
means  of  comparison  exist.  For  the  Samoan  these  are  ample,  and 
the  resemblance  of  many  of  its  words  to  the  corresponding  terms  in 
the  Tarawan  dialect  is  evident  on  the  most  cursory  inspection.  The 
following  are  a  few  instances.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  Ta- 
rawan has  neither  /,  /,  s,  nor  v.  The  first  it  sometimes  omits,  and 
sometimes  supplies  by  b;  the  /  is  changed  to  r  or  ft  ;  the  s  is  dropped 
entirely,  and  the  v  is  changed  to  w.  The  concluding  vowel  was  fre- 
quently omitted  by  the  interpreters,  though  it  probably  is  not  by  the 
natives.  Where  the  Jc  has  been  dropped  by  the  Samoan  from  a  word 
in  which  it  originally  existed,  the  Tarawan  sometimes  inserts,  and 
sometimes  omits  it. 


SAMOAN. 

TARAWAN. 

amo,          .         ,         ,         amot 

to  carry  on  the  back 

tau,  . 

tauy 

to  take. 

pu,    . 

pu, 

the  conch-shell. 

tayi, 

tayit 

to  cry. 

pou, 

pou, 

post. 

qfi,   . 

ai, 

,         fire. 

fafine, 

atne> 

woman. 

yafa, 

yd  (i.  o.  yaa)  . 

fathom. 

fanua, 

benua,    . 

country. 

fulufulu, 

buruburuy 

fur. 
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SAMOAN. 

TARAWAN. 

ipu,  . 

ibu, 

talipa, 

taripa,  taniya, 

malulu, 

marum, 

vac,  . 

wai, 

veti,  . 

witi, 

layo, 

flap, 

motu, 

mot, 

ate,   . 

at, 

ma' alili  (for  makalili 

),        mariri, 

Hmoa  (for  kimoa), 

kimoa, 

He  (for  hie), 

kie, 

»*e  (for  ike), 

ike, 

cup. 
ear. 
soft, 
foot, 
to  carry  in  the  arms. 

fly. 

to  break,  broken. 

liver. 

cold. 

rat. 

mat. 

mallet. 

This  list  might  be  lengthened  to  two  or  three  hundred  words,  but 
the  preceding  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  changes  which  the  Sa- 
moan  words  undergo  when  adopted  into  the  Tarawan. 

For  the  dialect  of  Banabe,  the  other  supposed  constituent  of  this 
tongue,  our  means  of  comparison  are  much  more  limited.  About  a 
hundred  words,  obtained  from  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Punchard  (see  p. 
80),  both  of  whom  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language, 
are  all  that  we  possess  which  can  be  relied  on.  These  words  are,, 
no  doubt,  somewhat  altered  in  their  pronunciation  from  the  proper 
sound.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  a  d  or  t  occur,  which  are 
frequently  changed  by  them  to  dj  or  ch  (tg).  This  was  an  alteration 
very  often  made  by  Grey  and  Kirby,  at  the  Kingsmill  Islands,  but 
the  knowledge  acquired  during  our  intercourse  with  the  natives 
enabled  us  to  detect  it. 

It  happens  that  most  of  the  words  which  we  have  in  the  language 
of  Banabe,  are  such  as,  in  the  Tarawan,  have  been  derived  from  its 
Samoan  parent.  There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions.  In  the  Ta- 
rawan, mo  signifies  front  or  face,  and  is  used  for  chief  in  which  case 
it  is  commonly  connected  with  apa  (pronounced  by  Kirby  ap),  mean- 
ing land,  island,  town,— as,  mo-n7  te  apa,  "  chief  or  front  of  the  land." 
Both  the  interpreters  pronounced  this  montgap  (or  montshap).  In 
Banabean  the  word  for  high  chief,  according  to  O'Connell,  is  mund- 
jab,  which  is  probably  the  same,  in  composition  as  in  meaning,  with 
the  Tarawan  term.  Land,  or  country,  in  Banabean,  is  djab ;  in 
Tarawan  it  is  te  apa,  pronounced  by  Kirby  tgap.  The  pronoun  /  in 
Tarawan  is  -gai,  but  in  Grey's  pronunciation  always  nai ;  in  the 
dialect  of  Banabe  it  is  also  nai,  according  to  Mr.  Punchard.  An  old 
cocoa-nut  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Taputeouea,  penu;  Kirby  pro- 
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nounced  it  pen,  and  Mr.  Punchard  the  same  for  the  Banabean.  To 
drink  is  in  Tarawan  nima,  in  Banabean,  nim.  In  the  latter  language, 
according  to  O'Connell,  ediomet  signifies  a  priest,  but  is  frequently 
used  for  a  chief  of  the  lower  order.  In  Makin,  where  there  are  no 
priests,  the  tiomat  are  the  gentry  or  petty  chiefs. 

These  examples  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  evi- 
dence of  language  favors  the  opinion  of  the  twofold  origin  of  this 
people.  How  far  this  evidence  is  supported  by  that  derived  from 
their  customs  and  character,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  them  elsewhere. 

The  fact  that  a  chance  communication  between  the  Kingsmill 
Group  and  Ascension  Island  has  taken  place  very  lately,  though  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  here  supposed,  was  learned  from  M. 
Maigret,  French  missionary  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  much  valuable  information.  During  his  stay  at 
Banabe,  in  1837,  he  saw  a  man  who  had  been  drifted  thither  in  a 
canoe  from  an  island  called  Mdraki,  and  who  informed  M.  Maigret, 
among  other  things,  that  his  people  were  accustomed  to  make  a  sweet 
drink  called  takdrave,  unlike  any  thing  to  be  found  at  Ascension. 
Mdraki  is  one  of  the  Tarawan  group,  and  their  kdrave  (with  the 
article,  te  karave,)  is  a  beverage  made  of  the  swreet  juice  drawn  from 
the  spathe  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree. 

But  an  examination  of  the  Tarawan  vocabulary  has  led  to  other 
conclusions  not  less  unexpected  than  curious.  A  great  number  of 
words  in  this  dialect  are  found  to  have  an  evident  affinity  to  the  cor- 
responding terms  in  the  Vitian,— the  difference  being  only  such  as 
would  be  produced  by  the  different  pronunciation  of  the  two  lan- 
guages. Thus  the  6  of  the  Vitian  is  changed  in  the  Tarawan  to  r; 
the  v  to  tv  (or  it  is  omitted) ;  the  /  to  r  or  n;  and  the  compound  let- 
ters mb,  nd,  ndr,  are  reduced  to  the  simple  elements  b  or  p,  d  or  t,  and 
r,  or  else  omitted  entirely,  thus — 

VITIAN. 

taSi, 

a£a, 

£ama, 

ua£a, 

vi£a, 

vela, 

ova,  . 

lako, 

loka, 


TARAWAN. 

8AMOAN. 

tari, 

tei,    . 

brother. 

ara,  . 

ipoa., 

name. 

rarna, 

.         ama, 

outrigger. 

6ra,    . 

maui, 

low-tide. 

ira,    . 

fia,    . 

how  many  1 

uirara, 

a?iuanuay  . 

rainbow. 

uoua, 

'au'au, 

to  swim. 

nako, 

alo,  sau,    . 

to  go,  come. 

nok,  . 

yalut 

surf. 
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VITIAN. 

TARAWAN. 

wili, 

wirlkl, 

klni, 

kinlki, 

kana, 

kana. 

kai,  . 

kaen, 

lo,     .         . 

ro,      . 

waka, 

waka, 

karl, 

kare, 

toka, 

toka, 

nanba, 

kua-nanoa 

lolo,  to  fast, 

rd,      . 

niamdrl,  thin. 

mamdr, 

amu, 

amu, 

na,    , 

na,     . 

ni,    • 

ni, 

mbai, 

bai,    . 

mbo, 

bo, 

mbopi, 

bop,    . 

tamba, 

tapa, 

mbutOj 

buZara, 

ndal, 

tai,     . 

ndaindai, . 

taitai, 

ndonri, 

torna, 

ndoka, 

toka,  . 

ndaku, 

aku,  . 

ndrd, 

rdrd, 

aundre, 

aura, 

SAMOAN. 

faitau, 
felau, 
'ai,    . 

malu, 
a'a,  . 
valu, 
nofo, 
ananafi, 
ope,  . 
valval, 
au,    . 
te,      . 
o,      . 
lava, 

lloa,  fetal, 
po,  . 
fast,  . 
poull, 
pepelo, 
nanei, 
mltl, 

tua,  . 
toto,  . 
pupula, 


to  reckon. 

to  pinch. 

to  eat. 

native. 

quiet. 

root. 

to  scrape. 

to  stay,  reside. 

yesterday. 

famine. 

weak,  feeble. 

thy. 

future  particle. 

of. 

very. 

to  find,  meet. 

night. 

place. 

dark. 

false. 

presently. 

to  suck. 

top. 

back. 

blood. 

to  shine. 


This  list  could  be  greatly  extended,  but  the  foregoing  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  Vitian  and  Tarawan  have  derived  many 
of  their  words  from  a  common  source,  and  that  this  source  is  not  the 
Polynesian.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  if  these  words  are 
found  in  the  language  of  Banabe,  but  it  certainly  is  not  improbable. 
We  have  seen,  in  the  description  given  of  the  natives  of  that  island, 
that  they  are  of  two  classes,  differing  so  much  in  color  and  features 
as  to  make  a  difference  of  origin  highly  probable.  The  one,  which 
includes  all  the  chiefs  and  free  natives,  is  evidently  of  the  yellow 
Micronesian  race  ;  the  other  is  ascribed,  both  by  Admiral  Liitke  and 
O'Connell,  to  the  Papuan  or  Melanesian.  At  present  they  speak  one 
language,  which  is,  perhaps,  formed  by  a  fusion  of  their  original 
idioms.  In  this  case,  a  part  of  the  Banabean  tongue  would  have  a 
cognate  origin  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Vitian.  The  words  of 
Melanesian  origin,  in  the  former  tongue,  would  be  brought  by  the 
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emigrants  to  the  Kingsmill  Group,  and  there,  perhaps,  undergo  some 
farther  alteration  by  a  mixture  with  the  Samoan. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  O'Connell,  in  speaking  of  the  voluntary 
emigrations  which  take  place  from  Banabe  (ante,  p.  85),  observes 
that  those  who  compose  them  are  mostly  of  the  lower  classes,  (i.  e.  the 
Nigurts,  of  Papuan  origin.)  From  the  superior  numbers  of  the  latter, 
it  would  probably  be  the  same  with  a  fugitive  war-party.  In  this 
way  we  may  account  for  the  brownish  complexion,  midway  between 
the  yellow  of  the  Polynesian,  and  the  dusky  hue  of  the  Feejeean, 
which  distinguishes  the  natives  of  most  of  the  Kingsmill  Islands.  It 
is  evident,  moreover,  that  in  such  an  emigration,  the  strict  subordina- 
tion between  the  higher  castes  of  chiefs  and  gentry,  and  their  nume- 
rous serfs,  would  not  be  easily  maintained.  The  former  would  be 
compelled,  either  to  unite  and  become  confounded  with  the  latter,  a 
measure  abhorrent  to  all  their  prejudices, — or  to  separate  from  them 
entirely.  The  latter  course  is  certainly  that  wThich  they  would  be 
likely  to  pursue,  if  it  were  possible ;  and  we  may  thus  account  for 
one  cluster  of  the  Kingsmill  Islands  (that  of  Makin)  being  inhabited 
by  people  of  a  lighter  hue  than  the  rest,  with  many  customs  and 
traits  of  character  distinguishing  them  from  the  southern  natives,  and 
assimilating  them  to  the  proper  Micronesian  race. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  words  given  above,  as  common 
to  the  Vitian  and  Tarawan,  are  of  Malaisian  origin,  (though  distinct 
from  the  Polynesian,) — as,  tari,  younger  brother  ;  ara,  name ;  amu, 
thy,  &c.  This  is  readily  accounted  for  from  the  mixed  nature  of  the 
Papuan  language,  as  elsewhere  described  (p.  184.)  In  this  way,  also, 
are  explained  some  grammatical  peculiarities,  such  as  the  affixed 
possessive  pronouns  common  to  both,  and  evidently  from  the  same 
source;  as, 


VITIAN. 

TAEAWAN. 

tdma, 

tdma, 

father. 

tamdygu,  . 

tamdu,     . 

my  father. 

tamdmu,  . 

tamdmu, . 

thy  father. 

tamdna,    . 

tamdna,  . 

his  father. 

Of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  islands  were  peopled,  we 
have  no  means  of  forming  a  positive  judgment.  But  from  the  dis- 
tinctness with  which  the  native  account  of  this  event  is  detailed,  with 
the  paucity  of  other  traditions,  and  from  various  concurring  circum- 
stances, it  seems  probable  that  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonists  took 
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place  at  a  comparatively  modem  period,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  five 
or  six  centuries  ago.  The  natives  say  that,  a  few  generations  back, 
the  number  of  people  was  much  less  than  at  present,  wars  were  less 
frequent,  and  the  communication  between  the  islands  was  free  and 
safe.  The  grandfather  of  the  present  king  of  Apamama,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  visited  every  island  of  the  group,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  what  he  considered  the  world.  At  present,  from  the  hostility 
which  prevails  between  the  different  clusters,  such  an  undertaking 
would  be  impossible.  We  have  elsewhere  (p.  120)  stated  our  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  name  Samoa,  for  the  Navigator  Group,  from 
which  amoi  is  probably  derived,  is  of  late  adoption. 

One  word  of  the  Tarawan  language,  viti,  may  be  noticed  as  an 
evidence  of  the  communication  which  exists  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Pacific.  The  Feejee  Group,  Rotuma,  Vaitupu,  and  the  Kingsmill 
Group,  are  situated  nearly  in  a  line  from  north  to  south,  with  inter- 
vals of  about  five  degrees  between  them.  They  are  inhabited  by 
different  races,  having  distinct  languages  and  customs.  At  Vaitupu, 
the  natives  called  some  bananas  which  we  had  on  board  (a  fruit  that 
does  not  grow  on  their  island) /wta'  o  Rotuma,  or  bananas  of  Rotuma, 
showing  that  they  had  intercourse  with  the  latter  island.  They  also 
called  a°n  iron  axe  toMJiti,  i.  e.  Feejee  axe,  and  we  may  presume  that 
they  first  acquired  a  knowledge  of  iron  at  Rotuma,  to  which  island  it 
had  been  brought  from  Viti.  From  Vaitupu  the  metal  was  probably 
carried,  in  like  manner,  to  the  Kingsmill  Islands,  where  the  word  fiti 
became  biti,  and  was  used  no  longer  as  an  epithet,  but  as  a  common 
noun.* 

SYNOPSIS    OF    MIXED    LANGUAGES. 

The  table  and  formulae  which  follow  are  to  be  considered  merely 
as  expressing,  in  a  succinct  form,  the  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
composition  of  some  of  the  Oceanic  languages  which  have  been  stated 
in  the  course  of  this  essay  as  the  result  of  our  investigations. 

*  See  what  is  said  (pages  130, 139,)  concerning  the  change  in  meaning  which  proper 
names  undergo  at  the  second  remove. 
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A.  Malay  race. 


B.  Melanesian  race.         C.  Micronesian  race. 


a"  Malaisian  branch. 


a'  Polynesian  branch. 


A. 


Papua  (B+a") 


Viti(B+a'+a") 


Banabe  (C+B+a") 


J 


Tarawa  (C-f  B+a'  +  a") 

In  this  table  the  Micronesian  race  is  regarded  as  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  others,  which  is  not  altogether  correct ;  as  it  is  no  where  to 
be  found  (as  far  as  our  information  extends)  in  a  pure  state,  but 
always  with  a  greater  or  less  mixture  of  the  Malay.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  view  here  given  of  the  composition 
of  the  Banabean  tongue  rests,  in  part,  on  a  mere  assumption,  which, 
though  probable,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  proved. 

ORIGIN    OF    THE    POLYNESIANS. 

That  the  Polynesians  belong  to  the  same  race  as  that  which  peo- 
ples the  East  Indian  Islands  is,  at  present,  universally  admitted.  If 
any  doubt  had  remained  on  this  point,  the  labors  of  Win.  Von  Hum- 
boldt and  Professor  Buschman,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  set  it  at 
rest.  Having  traced  all  the  principal  tribes  of  Polynesia  back  to  the 
Samoan  and  Tongan  Groups,  it  next  becomes  a  question  of  interest, 
how  far  the  information  which  we  now  possess  will  enable  us  to 
verify  the  supposed  emigration  of  the  first  settlers  in  these  groups 
from  some  point  in  the  Malaisian  Archipelago.  From  the  almost 
total  ignorance  in  which  we  yet  remain  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  archipelago,  our  means  of  forming  a  judgment  are 
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very  limited.  Nevertheless  we  may  venture  to  offer  a  conjecture, 
based  upon  such  an  amount  of  evidence  as  seems  to  bring  it  at  least 
within  the  bounds  of  probability. 

1.  The  natives  of  Tonga  and  Samoa,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
refer  the  origin  of  their  race  to  a  large  island,  situated  to  the  north- 
west, called  by  the  former  Buldtu,  by  the  latter  Puldtu  and  Purdtu. 
As  the  I  and  r  are  used  indifferently  in  these  dialects,  it  would  be 
doubtful  which  was  the  proper  spelling ;  but  the  Feejeeans,  who  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  elements,  have  borrowed  this  and  many 
other  traditions  from  their  eastern  neighbors,  and  call  the  island  in 
question  Mbur6tu.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  Burotu  or  Purotu 
is  the  correct  form.  Now  the  easternmost  island  inhabited  by  the 
yellow  Malaisian  race,  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  is  that  called 
on  our  maps  Bouro  or  Booro.  It  lies  west  of  Ceram,  which  is  occu- 
pied in  the  interior  by  Papuans,  and  on  the  coast  by  Malays.  Apart, 
therefore,  from  any  resemblance  of  name,  if  we  derive  the  Polynesians 
from  that  one  of  the  Malaisian  Islands  which  lies  nearest  to  them,  we 
should  refer  them  to  the  above-mentioned  Bouro. 

2.  M.  de  Rienzi  informs  us  (Oceanie,  vol.  iii.  p.  384,)  that  he  met, 
in  the  East  Indies,  a  Boughis  captain,  who  had  visited  the  Solomon 
Islands.  The  Bugis  are  a  tribe  of  Celebes,  of  the  same  race  and  the 
same  degree  of  civilization  with  the  natives  of  Bouro.  The  Solomon 
Islands  are  at  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  Celebes  and 
Bouro  to  Samoa. 

3.  We  have  had  occasion  before  to  cite  the  description  given  by 
Quiros,  of  Taumaco,  whose  inhabitants  are  "of  different  kinds,  yellow, 
black,  and  mulattoes."  One  item  of  information  which  he  has  re- 
corded respecting  the  island  is  very  important.  He  says  the  prisoner 
whom  be  took  from  thence  informed  him  that  there  was  on  Taumaco 
a  man  "  who  had  brought  from  a  large  country  named  Pouro,  some 
arrows  pointed  with  a  metal  as  white  as  silver."*  This  man  was  a 
native  of  Taumaco  and  a  great  pilot.  Pouro  was  described  as  a  large 
country,  very  populous, — the  inhabitants  of  a  dark  color,  and  warlike. 
Taumaco,  according  to  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Quiros,  as  well 
as  the  information  obtained  by  Dillon,  lies  five  or  six  degrees  east  of 
the  Solomon  Isles,  and  of  course,  so  much  nearer  to  Samoa.  It  seems 
most  likely,  that  the  native  pilot  here  mentioned  had  not  been  himself 
to  the  East  Indies,  but  that  he  had  visited  the  Solomon  Isles,  and 
there  obtained  the  arrows  tipped  with  metal  which  had  been  brought 

*  Burney's  History  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 
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by  traders  from  Bouro.  These  places  might  easily  have  become  con- 
founded in  the  mind  of  the  captive,  who  was  not  himself  a  native  of 
Taumaco,  but  a  slave  brought  thither  from  another  island.  On  this 
supposition,  the  statement  that  the  natives  of  Pouro  (or  rather  of  the 
place  visited  by  the  Taumaco  pilot)  were  of  a  dark  color,  would  apply 
to  the  Solomon  Islands.  However  this  may  be,  the  arrows  must  have 
been  obtained  in  some  way  from  the  East  Indies,  and  they  were 
ascribed  by  the  natives  to  an  island  bearing  a  name  very  similar  to 
one  which  exists  there. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  terminal  syllable  tu,  in  the  Polynesian 
Purotu  (if,  adopting  this  hypothesis,  we  consider  it  an  affix,)  we  are, 
of  course,  left  to  conjecture.  Judging  from  analogy,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Tonga-tabu,  Nina-tabu,  it  may  have  the  force  of  "sacred"  or 
"  divine ;"  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  natives  of  Samoa  and 
Tonga  look  upon  this  island  not  only  as  the  country  of  their  progeni- 
tors, but  also  as  the  residence  of  their  gods.  The  syllable  tu  is  per- 
haps that  which  is  found  in  the  Samoan  aitu,  spirit,  and  the  otua, 
atua,  etua,  which,  in  the  different  Polynesian  dialects,  signify  divinity. 
Tuan  is  the  word  for  "lord"  in  Malay,  and  hautu  for  "spirit"  in 
Malay,  Javanese,  and  Bugis. 
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In  the  long  and  narrow  section  of  this  continent  included  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific,  and  extending  from  the  country 
of  the  Esquimaux  on  the  north  to  the  Californian  peninsula  on  the 
south,  there  are  found,  perhaps,  a  greater  number  of  tribes  speaking 
distinct  languages  than  in  any  other  territory  of  the  same  size  in  the 
world.  Not  only  do  these  tribes  differ  in  their  idioms,  but  also  in 
personal  appearance,  character,  and  usages.  For  convenience  of 
description,  however,  they  may  be  arranged  under  four  classes  or 
divisions,  each  of  which  includes  a  number  of  tribes  resembling  one 
another  in  certain  general  traits. 

1.  The  Northwest  division.  The  tribes  of  this  class  inhabit  the 
coast  between  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  in  latitude  60°,  and  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  in  latitude  52°.  This  part  of  the  country  was  not 
visited  by  us,  and  the  information  obtained  concerning  it  was  derived 
chiefly  from  individuals  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  They 
described  the  natives  as  resembling  the  white  race  in  some  of  their 
physical  characteristics.  They  are  fair  in  complexion,  sometimes 
with  ruddy  cheeks ;  and,  what  is  very  unusual  among  the  aborigines 
of  America,  they  have  thick  beards,  which  appear  early  in  life.  In 
other  respects,  their  physiognomy  is  Indian, — a  broad  face,  with  wide 
cheek-bones,  the  opening  of  the  eye  long  and  narrow,  and  the  fore- 
head low. 

From  the  accounts  received  concerning  them,  they  would  appear 
to  be  rather  an  ingenious  people.  They  obtain  copper  from  the 
mountains  which  border  the  coast,. and  make  of  it  pipe-bowls,  gun- 
charges,  and  other  similar  articles.  Of  a  very  fine  and  hard  slate 
they  make  cups,  plates,  pipes,  little  images,  and  various  ornaments, 
wrought  with  surprising  elegance  and  taste.  Their  clothing,  houses, 
and  canoes,  display  like  ingenuity,  and  are  well  adapted  to  their  cli- 
mate and  mode  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  said  to  be  filthy 
in  their  habits,  and  of  a  cruel  and  treacherous  disposition. 
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2.  The  North- Oregon  division.  All  the  tribes  north  of  the  Colum- 
bia, except  those  of  the  first  section,  and  some  of  the  Wallawallas, 
belong  to  this  division,  as  well  as  three  or  four  to  the  south  of  that 
river.  It  includes  the  Tahhali-Umhwa  family  (the  Carriers,  Qua- 
lioguas,  Tlatskanies,  and  Umguas),  the  Taihaili-Selish  family  (Shoush- 
waps,  Flatheads,  Chikoilish,  Cowelits,  and  Killamuks),  with  the 
Chinooks,  the  Yahones  (or  southern  Killamuks)  and,  in  part,  the 
Calapuyas.  The  Nootkas,  and  other  tribes  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
also  belong  to  it. 

The  people  of  this  division  are  among  the  ugliest  of  their  race. 
They  are  below  the  middle  size,  with  squat,  clumsy  forms,  very  broad 
faces,  low  foreheads,  lank  black  hair,  wide  mouths,  and  a  coarse  rough 
skin,  of  a  tanned,  or  dingy  copper  complexion.  This  description 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  tribes  of  the  coast.  Those  of  the 
interior  (the  Carriers,  Shoushwaps,  and  Selish,)  are  of  a  better  cast, 
being  generally  of  the  middle  height,  with  features  of  a  less  exagge- 
rated harshness.  In  the  coast-tribes,  the  opening  of  the  eye  has  very 
frequently  the  oblique  direction  proper  to  the  Mongol  physiognomy  ; 
but  in  the  others  this  peculiarity  is  less  common. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  characteristics  of  these  natives  are  not 
more  pleasing  than  the  physical.  They  are  of  moderate  intelligence, 
coarse  and  dirty  in  their  habits,  indolent,  deceitful,  and  passionate. 
They  are  rather  superstitious  than  religious,  are  greatly  addicted  to 
gambling,  and  grossly  libidinous.  All  these  disagreeable  qualities 
are  most  conspicuous  in  the  tribes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
and  become  less  marked  as  we  advance  into  the  interior,  and  towards 
the  north.  It  is  also  at  the  same  point  (the  mouth  of  the  Columbia) 
that  the  custom  of  compressing  the  head  prevails  to  the  greatest 
extent.  The  Chinooks  are  the  most  distinguished  for  their  attachment 
to  this  singular  usage,  and  from  them  it  appears  to  have  spread 
on  every  side,  to  the  Chikailish  on  the  north,  the  Wallawallas  and 
Nez-perces  on  the  east,  and  the  Killamuks  and  Calapuyas  on  the 
south ;  the  degree  of  distortion  diminishing  as  we  recede  from  the 
centre. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  all  the  tribes  of  this  division  (except 
the  Calapuyas,  who  seem  to  hold  a  middle  position,)  speak  languages 
which,  though  of  distinct  families,  are  all  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
harshness  of  their  pronunciation,  while  those  of  the  division  which 
follows,  are,  on  the  contrary,  unusually  soft  and  harmonious. 

3.  The  South- Oregon  division.     To  this  belong  the  Sahaptin family 
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Nez-perces  and  Wallawallas),  the  Waiilatpu  (Cayuse  and  Molele), 
the  Shoshdni  (Snakes,  Bonnaks,  &c),  the  Lutuami,  the  Shasties,  the 
Palaiks,  and  probably  other  tribes  towards  the  south  and  east.  They 
approach,  both  in  appearance  and  in  character,  the  Indians  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,'  though  still  inferior  to  them  in  many  respects. 
They  are  of  the  middle  height,  slender,  with  long  faces  and  bold 
features,  thin  lips,  wide  cheek-bones,  smooth  skins,  and  the  usual 
tawny  complexion  of  the  American  tribes.  They  are  cold,  taciturn, 
high-tempered,  warlike,  fond  of  hunting  and  of  all  exercises  requiring 
boldness  and  activity.  To  one  ascending  the  Columbia,  the  contrast 
presented  by  the  natives  above  and  below  the  Great  Falls  (the  Chi- 
nooks  and  Wallawallas)  is  very  striking.  No  two  nations  of  Europe 
differ  more  widely  in  looks  and  character  than  do  these  neighboring 
subdivisions  of  the  American  race. 

4.  The  Calif omian  division.  The  natives  of  this  class  are  chiefly 
distinguished  by  their  dark  color.  Those  of  Northern  or  Upper  Cali- 
fornia are  a  shade  browner  than  the  Oregon  Indians,  while  some 
tribes  in  the  peninsula  are  said  to  be  nearly  black.  In  other  respects 
they  have  the  physiognomy  of  their  race,  broad  faces,  a  low  forehead, 
and  lank,  coarse  hair.  They  are  the  lowest  in  intellect  of  all  the 
North  American  tribes,  approaching  to  the  stupidity  of  the  Austra- 
lians. They  are  dull,  indolent,  phlegmatic,  timid,  and  of  a  gentle, 
submissive  temper.  The  experiment,  which  was  successfully  tried, 
of  collecting  them,  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  into  large  enclosures  called 
missions,  and  there  setting  them  to  work,  would  probably  never  have 
been  undertaken  with  the  Indians  of  Oregon, — and,  if  undertaken, 
would  assuredly  have  failed. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  seem  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  inferior  to  those  east  of  that  chain.  In  stature,  strength,  and 
activity,  they  are  much  below  them.  Their  social  organization  is 
more  imperfect.  The  two  classes  of  chiefs,  those  who  preside  in  time 
of  peace,  and  those  who  direct  the  operations  of  war, — the  ceremony 
of  initiation  for  the  young  men, — the  distinction  of  clans  or  totems, 
— and  the  various  important  festivals  which  exist  among  the  eastern 
tribes,  are  unknown  to  those  of  Oregon.  Their  conceptions  on  reli- 
gious subjects  are  of  a  lower  cast.     It  is  doubtful  if  they  have  any 
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idea  of  a  supreme  being.  The  word  for  god  was  one  of  those  origi- 
nally selected  for  the  vocabulary,  but  it  was  found  impossible,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  missionaries,  and  of  interpreters  well  skilled  in 
the  principal  languages,  to  obtain  a  proper  synonym  for  this  term  in 
a  single  dialect  of  Oregon.  Their  chief  divinity  is  called  the  wolf, 
and  s°eems,  from  their  descriptious,  to  be  a  sort  of  compound  being, 
half  beast  and  half  deity. 

In  comparing  the  various  races  with  which  we  have  come  in  con- 
tact, it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  a  certain  similarity  of 
character  between  the  American  aborigines  in  general,  but  more 
especially  the  natives  of  Oregon,  and  the  Australians,— the  latter 
appearing  like  an  exaggerated  and  caricatured  likeness  of  the  former. 
The  Indian  is  proud  and  reserved;  the  Australian  sullen  and  haughty. 
The  former  is,  at  once,  cautious  and  fierce ;  the  latter  is  cowardly  and 
cruel.  The  one  is  passionate  and  prompt  to  resent  an  injury ;  the 
other  is  roused  to  fury  by  the  slightest  imagined  insult.  The  super- 
stition of  the  Indian  is  absurd  and  irrational ;  that  of  the  Australian 
is  stupid  and  ridiculous.  The  Indian,  who  acknowledges  a  chief,  yet 
renders  him  such  deference  only  as  he  thinks  proper ;  the  Australian 
owns  no  superior,  and  has  not  even  a  name  for  such  an  office.  It 
might  be  a  point  of  some  interest  to  determine  how  far  this  similarity, 
in  many  respects,  between  two  races  otherwise  so  distinct,  has  arisen 
from  a  similarity  in  their  position  and  circumstances. 

The  mode  of  life  of  the  Oregon  Indians,  especially  those  of  the 
interior,  is  so  peculiar  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  it  should 
be  characterized.  They  have  no  fixed  habitations,  and  yet  they  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  a  wandering  people.  Nearly  every  month  in 
the  year  they  change  their  place  of  residence, — but  the  same  month 
of  every  year  finds  them  regularly  in  the  same  place.  The  circum- 
stances which  have  given  rise  to  this  course  of  life  are  the  following : 
1.  The  territory  of  Oregon  abounds,  beyond  example,  in  esculent 
roots,  of  various  kinds,  which,  without  cultivation,  grow  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  support  a  considerable  population.  More  than  twenty 
species,  most  of  them  palatable,  and  obtainable,  generally,  with 
little  labor,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  this  territory.  At  cer- 
tain seasons,  the  natives  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  them.  As 
the  different  species  come  to  maturity  at  different  times,  the  people 
remove  from  one  root-ground  to  another,  according  to  the  time  when 
experience  has  taught  them  to  look  for  a  new  crop. 
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•2.  Several  kinds  of  fruits  and  berries  are  found,  at  certain  seasons, 
in  great  abundance,  and  offer  another  cause  for  a  temporary  change 
of  place. 

3.  At  a  particular  period  of  the  year,  the  salmon  ascend  the  river 
to  deposit  their  spawn,  and  then  the  Indians  assemble  in  great 
numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them. 
Two  months  afterwards,  the  fish  appear  again,  floating  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition  down  the  current,  and  though  by  no  means  so 
agreeable  for  food,  are  yet  taken  in  large  quantities,  principally  for 
winter  stores.  These  two  seasons  of  fishing  are  the  occasion  of  two 
removals. 

4.  The  tribes  of  the  interior  depend,  in  part,  for  their  clothing,  on 
the  buffalo  skins  which  they  obtain,  either  by  barter  or  by  hunting. 
And  for  both  these  purposes  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  visit  the  region 
near  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  frequented  by  that  animal. 
This,  however,  does  not,  except  with  some  of  the  Shoshonees,  give 
rise  to  a  general  removal  of  the  tribe,  but  merely  an  expedition  of  the 
principal  men,  their  families  being  left,  in  the  mean  time,  encamped 
in  some  place  of  safety. 

The  tribes  near  the  coast  remove  less  frequently  than  those  of  the 
interior.  Some  of  them  spend  the  summer  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
winter  in  a  sheltered  nook  on  the  banks  of  an  inland  stream.  Others 
do  not  change  their  place  of  residence  at  all ;  but  at  the  approach  of 
summer,  they  take  down  the  heavy  planks  of  which  their  winter 
habitations  are  made,  bury  them  in  the  ground,  where  they  will  be 
out  of  the  way  of  injury,  and  having  put  up  a  temporary  dwelling  of 
bark,  brushwood,  and  matting,  feel  no  apprehensions  at  leaving  it  for 
two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  to  fish,  hunt,  collect  roots,  and  gather 
fruit. 

To  these  general  descriptions  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  more 
particular  account  of  those  tribes,  of  whose  idioms  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  vocabularies.  We  shall  take  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  in  the  Synopsis. 

1.     THE    TAHKALI-UMKWA    FAMILY. 
A.    TAHKALI  OR  CARRIERS. 

The  country  of  the  Tahkali  (or  Tacullies)  includes  the  region  north 
of  the  Oregon  Territory,  termed  by  the  English  New  Caledonia.     It 
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extends  from  latitude  52°  30',  where  it  borders  on  the  country  of  the 
Shoushaps,  to  latitude  56°,  including  Simpson's  River*  On  the  east 
are  the  Rocky  Mountains,  separating  them  from  the  Sicani,  and  on 
the  west  the  rugged  chain  which  runs  parallel  with  the  coast.  The 
country  is  well  watered  with  numerous  streams  and  lakes,  most  of 
which  discharge  themselves  into  Frazer's  River.  Our  information 
with  respect  to  this  people  is  derived  from  a  gentleman  connected 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  resided  several  years  among 
them  in  charge  of  a  fort;  it  will  be  found  to  agree  generally  with 
the  account  given  by  Harmon,  who  occupied  the  same  situation 
between  the  years  1809  and  1819. 

The  Tahkali  are  divided  into  eleven  clans,  or  minor  tribes,  whose 
names  are — beginning  at  the  south — as  follows:  (1)  the  Tautin  or 
TalMtin;  (2)  the  Tsilkdtin  or  Chilcotin ;  (3)  the  Naskdtin  ;  (4)  the 
Thetlidtin;  (5)  the  Tsatsndtin  ;  (6)  the  Nuladutin ;  (7)  the  Ntshaau- 
tin;  (8)  the  Natlidutin  ;  (9)  the  NiJcozlidutin  ;  (10)  the  Tatshidutin  ; 
and  (11)  the  Babine  Indians.  The  number  of  persons  in  these  clans 
varies  from  fifty  to  three  hundred.  All  speak  the  same  language, 
with  some  slight  dialectical  variations.  The  Sikani  (or  Secunnie) 
nation  has  a  language  radically  the  same,  but  with  greater  difference 
of  dialect,  passing  gradually  into  that  of  the  Beaver  and  Chippewyan 
Indians. 

The  Tahkali,  though  a  branch  of  the  great  Chippewyan  (or  Atha- 
pascan)! stock,  have  several  peculiarities  in  their  customs  and  cha- 
racter which  distinguish  them  from  other  members  of  this  family. 
In  personal  appearance  they  resemble  the  tribes  on  the  Upper 
Columbia,  though,  on  the  whole,  a  better-looking  race.  They  are 
rather  tall,  with  a  tendency  to  grossness  in  their  features  and  figures, 
particularly  among  the  women.  They  are  somewhat  lighter  in  com- 
plexion than  the  tribes  of  the  south. 

Like  all  Indians  who  live  principally  upon  fish,  and  who  do  not 

*  For  the  exact  limits  of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  different  tribes,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  accompanying  Ethnographical  Map,  which  has  been  constructed,  with 
much  care  and  labor,  from  information  derived,  in  most  cases,  from  the  natives  them- 
selves,  and  confirmed  by  missionaries,  hunters,  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  others  who  had  had  good  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
The  boundaries  are  usually  determined  by  the  physical  conformation  of  the  country,  and 
are  well  understood  among  the  natives,  a  circumstance  which  has  enabled  us  to  lay 
them  down,  for  the  most  part,  with  minuteness  and  precision. 

t  See  Mr.  Gallatin's  "  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes,"  p.  16. 
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acquire  the  habits  of  activity  proper  to  the  hunting  tribes,  they  are 
excessively  indolent  and  filthy,  and,  as  a  natural  concomitant,  base 
and  depraved  in  character.  They  are  fond  of  unctuous  substances, 
and  drink  immense  quantities  of  oil,  which  they  obtain  from  fish  and 
wild  animals.  They  also  besmear  their  bodies  with  grease  and 
colored  earths.  They  like  their  meat  putrid,  and  often  leave  it  until 
its  stench  is,  to  any  but  themselves,  insupportable.  Salmon  roes  are 
sometimes  buried  in  the  earth  and  left  for  two  or  three  months  to 
putrefy,  in  which  state  they  are  esteemed  a  delicacy. 

The  natives  are  prone  to  sensuality,  and  chastity  among  the  women 
is  unknown.  At  the  same  time,  they  seem  to  be  almost  devoid  of 
natural  affection.  Children  are  considered  by  them  a  burden,  and 
they  often  use  means  to  destroy  them  before  birth.  Their  religious 
ideas  are  very  gross  and  confused.  It  is  not  known  that  they  have 
any  distinct  ideas  of  a  god,  or  of  the  existence  of  the  soul.  They  have 
priests  or  "doctors,"  whose  art  consists  in  certain  mummeries,  in- 
tended for  incantations.  When  a  corpse  is  burned,  which  is  the 
ordinary  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  the  priest,  with  many  gesti- 
culations and  contortions,  pretends  to  receive  in  his  closed  hands, 
something, — perhaps  the  life  of  the  deceased, — which  he  communi- 
cates to  some  living  person  by  throwing  his  hands  towards  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  blowing  upon  him.  This  person  then  takes  the 
rank  of  the  deceased,  and  assumes  his  name  in  addition  to  his  own. 
Of  course,  the  priest  always  understands  to  whom  this  succession  is 
properly  due. 

If  the  deceased  had  a  wife,  she  is  all  but  burned  alive  with  the 
corpse,  being  compelled  to  lie  upon  it  while  the  fire  is  lighted,  and 
remain  thus  till  the  heat  becomes  beyond  endurance.  In  former 
times,  when  she  attempted  to  break  away,  she  was  pushed  back  into 
the  flames  by  the  relations  of  her  husband,  and  thus  often  severely 
injured.  When  the  corpse  is  consumed,  she  collects  the  ashes  and 
deposits  them  in  a  little  basket,  which  she  always  carries  about  with 
her.  At  the  same  time,  she  becomes  the  servant  and  drudge  of  the 
relations  of  her  late  husband,  who  exact  of  her  the  severest  labor,  and 
treat  her  with  every  indignity.  This  lasts  for  two  or  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  a  feast  is  made  by  all  the  kindred,  and  a  broad 
post,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  is  set  up,  and  covered  on  the  sides 
with  rude  daubs,  representing  figures  of  men  and  animals  of  various 
kinds.  On  the  top  is  a  box  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  placed, 
and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  post  decays.     After  this  ceremony, 
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the  widow  is  released  from  her  state  of  servitude,  and  allowed  to 
marry  again. 

The  Carriers  are  not  a  warlike  people,  though  they  sometimes  have 
quarrels  with  their  neighbors,  particularly  the  tribes  of  the  coast. 
But  these  are  usually  appeased  without  much  difficulty. 

The  Sikani,  though  speaking  a  language  of  the  same  family,  differ 
widely  from  the  Tahkali,  in  their  character  and  customs.  They  live 
a  wandering  life,  and  subsist  by  the  chase.  They  are  a  brave,  hardy, 
and  active  people,  cleanly  in  their  persons  and  habits,  and,  in  general, 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  usual  idea  of  an  American  Indian.  They 
bury  their  dead,  and  have  none  of  the  customs  of  the  Tahkali  with 
respect  to  them. 

B.      a.    TLATSKANAI.  b.    KWALHIOQUA. 

These  are  two  small  isolated  bands,  neither  of  them  comprising 
more  than  a  hundred  individuals,  who  roam  in  the  mountains  on  each 
side  of  the  Columbia,  near  its  mouth,  the  former  on  the  north,  and 
the  latter  on  the  south  side.  They  are  separated  from  the  river,  and 
from  one  another,  by  the  Chinooks.  They  build  no  permanent 
habitations,  but  wander  in  the  woods,  subsisting  on  game,  berries,  and 
roots.  As  might  be  expected,  they  are  somewhat  more  bold  and 
hardy  than  the  tribes  on  the  river  and  coast,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
more  wild  and  savage. 

C.       UMKWA,    OR   UMPQTJAS. 

The  Umkwa  inhabit  the  upper  part  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
having  the  Kalapuya  on  the  north,  the  Lutuami  (Clamets),  on  the 
east,  and  the  Sainstkla  between  them  and  the  sea.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  number,  at  present,  not  more  than  four  hundred,  having 
been  greatly  reduced  by  disease.  They  live  in  houses  of  boards  and 
mats,  and  derive  their  subsistence,  in  great  part,  from  the  river. 
Two,  whom  I  saw,  differed  but  little  from  the  Kalapuya,  except  that 
they  had  not  the  head  flattened.  One  of  them  had  reached  the 
Columbia  through  the  Tlatskanai  country,  and  it  appeared  that  a 
connexion  of  some  kind  existed  between  the  two  tribes. 

2.  D.    KITUNAHA,    OR    COUTANIES,  OR    FLAT-BOWS. 
This  is  a  small  tribe  of  about  four  hundred  people,  who  wander  in 
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the  rugged  and  mountainous  tract  enclosed  between  the  two  northern 
forks  of  the  Columbia.  The  Flat-bow  River  and  Lake  also  belong 
to  them.  They  are  great  hunters,  and  furnish  large  quantities  of 
peltry  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  former  days,  they  were 
constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbors,  the  Blackfoot  tribes,  by 
whose  incursions  they  suffered  severely.  In  appearance,  character, 
and  customs,  they  resemble  more  the  Indians  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  than  those  of  Lower  Oregon. 

3.     TSIHAILI-SELISH    FAMILY. 
E.       SHUSHWAPUMSH,    OR   SHITSHWAPS,    OR   ATNAHS. 

The  Shush waps  possess  the  country  bordering  on  the  lower  part  of 
Frazer's  River,  and  its  branches.  From  the  vocabulary  given  by 
Mackenzie  of  the  dialect  spoken  at  Friendly  Village,  on  Salmon 
River,  in  latitude  50°  30',  and  about  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  it 
appears  that  the  natives  of  that  village  belong  to  this  tribe.  Beyond 
them,  according  to  Mackenzie,  a  different  language  is  spoken, — 
probably  that  of  the  Hailtsa  Indians,  of  whom  some  mention  will  be 
made  hereafter. 

The  name  of  Atnah  is  given  to  this  people  by  the  Tahkali,  in 
whose  language  it  means  stranger  or  foreigner.  The  Shushwaps 
differ  so  little  from  their  southern  neighbors,  the  Salish,  as  to  render 
a  particular  description  unnecessary.  By  a  census  taken  a  few  years 
since,  the  number  of  men  in  the  tribe  was  ascertained  to  be  about 
four  hundred.  The  whole  number  of  souls  at  present  may  be  rated 
at  twelve  hundred. 

F.    SELISH,  SALISH,  OR  FLATHEADS. 

How  the  name  of  Flathead  came  to  be  applied  to  this  people  cannot 
well  be  conjectured,  as  the  distortion  to  which  the  word  refers  is  not 
practised  among  them.  They  inhabit  the  country  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  Columbia  and  its  tributary  streams,  the  Flathead,  Spokan, 
and  Okanagan  Rivers.  The  name  includes  several  independent  tribes 
or  bands,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Salish  proper,  the 
Kullespelm,  the  Soayalpi,  the  Tsakaitsitlin,  and  the  Okinakan.  The 
number  of  souls  is  reckoned,  in  all,  at  about  three  thousand. 

The  Salish  appear  to  hold,  in  many  respects,  an  intermediate  place 
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between  the  tribes  of  the  coast,  and  those  to  the  south  and  east.  In 
stature  and  proportion  they  are  superior  to  the  Chinooks  and  Chikai- 
lish,  but  inferior  to  the  Sahaptin.  Their  features  are  not  so  regular 
nor  their  skins  so  clear  as  those  of  the  latter,  while  they  fall  far  short 
of  the  grossness  of  the  former.  In  bodily  strength  they  are  inferior  to 
the  whites. 

A  description  of  the  habits  of  this  tribe  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
life  of  systematic  wandering  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  Oregon.  They 
derive  their  subsistence  from  roots,  fish,  berries,  game,  and  a  kind  of 
moss  or  lichen  which  they  find  on  trees.  At  the  opening  of  the  year, 
as  soon  as  the  snow  disappears,  (in  March  and  April),  they  begin  to 
search  for  the  pohpoh,  a  bulbous  root,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  small 
onion,  and  of  a  peculiarly  dry  and  spicy  taste.  This  lasts  them  till 
May,  when  it  is  exchanged  for  the  spatlam,  or  "bitter  root,"  which  is 
a  slender,  white  root,  not  unlike  vermicelli;  when  boiled,  it  dissolves 
like  arrow-root,  and  forms  a  jelly  of  a  bitter  but  not  disagreeable 
flavor.  Some  time  in  June,  the  itwha  or  camass  comes  in  season, 
and  is  found  at  certain  well-known  "grounds"  in  great  quantities.  In 
shape  it  resembles  the  pohpoh,  and  when  baked  for  a  day  or  two  in 
the  ground,  has  a  consistency  and  taste  not  unlike  those  of  a  boiled 
chestnut.  It  supplies  them  for  two  or  three  months,  and  while  it  is 
most  abundant — in  June  and  July — the  salmon  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  are  taken  in  great  numbers,  mostly  in  weirs.  This,  with 
these  people,  is  the  season  when  they  are  in  the  best  condition, 
having  a  plentiful  supply  of  their  two  prime  articles  of  food.  During 
this  period,  the  men  usually  remain  at  the  fishing-station,  and  the 
women  at  the  camass-ground,  but  parties  are  continually  passing  from 
one  to  the  other.  August,  during  which  the  supplies  from  both  these 
sources  commonly  fail,  is  the  month  for  berries,  of  which  they  some- 
times collect  enough  both  for  immediate  subsistence,  and  to  dry  for 
winter.  The  service-berry  and  the  choke-cherry  are  the  principal 
fruits  of  this  kind  which  they  seek.  In  September,  the  "  exhausted 
salmon,"  or  those  which,  having  deposited  their  roes,  are  now  about 
to  perish,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers,  and  though  greatly 
reduced  both  in  fatness  and  flavor,  are  yet  their  chief  dependence, 
when  dried,  for  winter  consumption.  Should  they  be  scarce,  a 
famine  would  be  likely  to  ensue.  At  this  season,  also,  they  obtain 
the  mesaui,  an  inferior  root,  resembling  somewhat,  in  appearance,  a 
parsnip.  When  baked,  it  turns  perfectly  black,  and  has  a  peculiar 
taste,  unlike  that  of  any  of  our  common  roots.     This  lasts  them 
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through  October,  after  which  they  must  depend  principally  upon 
their  stores  of  dried  food,  and  the  game  (deer,  bears,  badgers,  squir- 
rels, and  wild-fowl  of  various  kinds,)  which  they  may  have  the  good 
fortune  to  take.  Should  both  these  sources  fail,  they  have  recourse 
to  the  moss  before-mentioned,  which,  though  abundant,  contains 
barely  sufficient  nutriment  to  sustain  life.  Such  is  their  want  of 
forethought  and  prudence,  both  in  laying  up  and  in  consuming  their 
provisions,  that  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  suffer  severely  from 
hunger  before  the  opening  of  spring.  Indeed,  like  their  horses,  they 
regularly  fatten  up  in  the  season  of  plenty,  and  grow  lean  and  weak 
before  the  expiration  of  winter. 

As  the  different  root-grounds  and  fishing-stations  are  at  some 
distance  from  one  another,  they  are  obliged  to  remove  from  one  to 
the  other  in  succession,  carrying  with  them,  on  their  horses,  all  their 
property.  This  is  easily  done,  as  their  articles  of  furniture  are  few 
and  light,  and  their  houses  consist  merely  of  rush-mats  and  skins, 
stretched  upon  poles.  In  winter  they  seek  out  some  sheltered  spot, 
which  will  supply  their  horses  with  food,  and  they  then  make  their 
dwellings  more  comfortable,  by  covering  the  mats  with  earth. 

The  Salish  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment. They  live  in  bands  of  two  or  three  hundred,  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  mutual  support  and  protection.  In  former  times  there  was 
much  fighting  among  these  tribes,  but  they  still  looked  upon  one 
another  as  portions  of  the  same  people.  At  present,  by  the  influence 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  these  quarrels  have  been  suppressed. 
Intermarriages  between  these  bands  are  frequent,  and  in  such  cases 
the  husband  commonly  joins  the  band  to  which  his  wife  belongs. 
This  proceeds,  perhaps,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  woman  does 
the  most  for  the  support  of  the  family,  and  will  be  better  able  to 
perform  her  duties  (of  gathering  roots,  fruit,  &c.,)  in  those  places  to 
which  she  is  accustomed.  In  fact,  although  the  women  are  required 
to  do  much  hard  labor,  they  are  by  no  means  treated  as  slaves,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  much  consideration  and  authority.  The  stores 
of  food  which  they  collect  are  regarded  as,  in  a  manner,  their  own, 
and  a  husband  will  seldom  take  any  of  them  without  asking  permis- 
sion. The  men,  moreover,  have  to  perform  all  the  arduous  labors  of 
the  fishery  and  the  chase. 

They  evince  strong  domestic  feelings,  and  are  very  affectionate 
towards  their  children  and  near  relatives.  Unlike  the  Sahaptin,  and 
some  other  tribes,  they  take  particular  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 
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who  usually  fare  the  best  of  all.  There  is,  however,  one  custom 
among  them,  which  seems  to  evince  an  opposite  disposition.  When 
a  man  dies,  leaving  young  children  who  are  not  able  to  defend  them- 
selves, his  relations  come  in  and  seize  upon  the  most  valuable 
property,  and  particularly  the  horses,  without  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  children.  The  natives  acknowledge  the  inhumanity  of  the  prac- 
tice, and  only  defend  it  as  an  ancient  custom  received  from  their 
fathers. 

In  every  band  there  is  usually  one  who,  by  certain  advantages  of 
wealth,  valor,  and  intelligence,  acquires  a  superiority  over  the  rest, 
and  is  termed  the  chief.  But  his  authority  is  derived  rather  from  his 
personal  influence  than  from  any  law,  and  is  exerted  more  in  the 
way  of  persuasion  than  of  direct  command.  But  if  he  is  a  man  of 
shrewdness  and  of  a  determined  character,  he  sometimes  enjoys 
considerable  power.  The  punishment  of  delinquents  is,  of  course, 
regulated  rather  by  circumstances  than  by  any  fixed  code.  Notorious 
criminals  are  sometimes  punished  by  expulsion  from  the  tribe  or  band 
to  which  they  belong. 

They  had  formerly,  it  is  thought,  a  vague  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
but  they  never  addressed  to  him  any  worship.  Their  only  religious 
ceremonies  were  certain  mummeries,  performed  under  the  direction 
of  the  medicine-men,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  any  evil  with  which 
they  might  be  threatened,  or  of  obtaining  some  desired  object,  as  an 
abundant  supply  of  food,  victory  in  war,  and  the  like.  One  of  these 
ceremonies,  called  by  them  Sumash,  deserves  notice,  for  the  strangeness 
of  the  idea  on  which  it  is  founded.  They  regard  the  spirit  of  a  man 
as  distinct  from  the  living  principle,  and  hold  that  it  may  be  separated 
for  a  short  time  from  the  body  without  causing  death,  or  without  the 
individual  being  conscious  of  the  loss.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in 
order  to  prevent  fatal  consequences,  that  the  lost  spirit  should  be  found 
and  restored  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  conjuror  or  medicine-man 
learns,  in  a  dream,  the  name  of  the  person  who  has  suffered  this  loss. 
Generally,  there  are  several  at  the  same  time  in  this  condition.  He 
then  informs  the  unhappy  individuals,  who  immediately  employ  him 
to  recover  their  wandering  souls.  During  the  next  night  they  go 
about  the  village,  from  one  lodge  to  another,  singing  and  dancing. 
Towards  morning  they  enter  a  separate  lodge,  which  is  closed  up,  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  dark.  A  small  hole  is  then  made  in  the  roof,  through 
which  the  conjuror,  with  a  bunch  of  feathers,  brushes  in  the  spirits, 
in  the  shape  of  small  bits  of  bone,  and  similar  substances,  which  he 
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receives  on  a  piece  of  matting.  A  fire  is  then  lighted,  and  the  con- 
juror proceeds  to  select  out  from  the  spirits  such  as  belong  to  persons 
already  deceased,  of  which  there  are  usually  several ;  and  should  one 
of  them  be  assigned  by  mistake  to  a  living  person,  he  would  instantly 
die.  He  next  selects  the  particular  spirit  belonging  to  each  person, 
and  causing  all  the  men  to  sit  down  before  him,  he  takes  the  spirit  of 
one  (i.  e.  the  splinter  of  bone,  shell,  or  wood,  representing  it),  and 
placing  it  on  the  owner's  head,  pats  it,  with  many  contortions  and 
invocations,  till  it  descends  into  the  heart,  and  resumes  its  proper 
place.  When  all  are  thus  restored,  the  whole  party  unite  in  making 
a  contribution  of  food,  out  of  which  a  public  feast  is  given,  and  the 
remainder  becomes  the  perquisite  of  the  conjuror. 

Like  the  Sahaptin,  the  Salish  have  many  childish  traditions  con- 
nected with  the  most  remarkable  natural  features  of  the  country,  in 
which  the  prairie-wolf  generally  bears  a  conspicuous  part.  What 
could  have  induced  them  to  confer  the  honors  of  divinity  upon  this 
animal  cannot  be  imagined.  They  do  not,  however,  regard  the  wolf 
as  an  object  of  worship,  but  merely  suppose  that  in  former  times  it 
was  endowed  with  preternatural  powers,  which  it  exerted  after  a  very 
whimsical  and  capricious  fashion.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  being 
desirous  of  a  wife  (a  common  circumstance  with  him),  the  Wolf,  or 
the  divinity  so  called,  visited  a  tribe  on  the  Spokan  River,  and 
demanded  a  young  woman  in  marriage.  His  request  being  granted, 
he  promised  that  thereafter  the  salmon  should  be  abundant  with 
them,  and  he  created  the  rapids,  which  give  them  facilities  for  taking 
the  fish.  Proceeding  farther  up,  he  made  of  each  tribe  on  his  way 
the  same  request,  attended  with  a  like  result.  At  length  he  arrived 
at  the  territory  of  the  Skitsuish  ( Coeur  oValene) ;  they  refused  to 
comply  with  his  demand,  and  he  therefore  called  into  existence  the 
great  Falls  of  the  Spokan,  which  prevent  the  fish  from  ascending  to 
their  country.     This  is  a  fair  sample  of  their  traditions. 

G.       SKITSUISH,  OR  CXEUR  D'ALENE  INDIANS. 

We  saw,  at  Fort  Colville,  the  chief  of  this  tribe,  whose  name  was 
Stalaam.  He  told  us  that  his  tribe  could  raise  ninety  men,  and  the 
whole  number  of  souls  in  it  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  between 
three  and  four  hundred.  They  live  about  the  lake  which  takes  its 
name  from  them,  and  lead  a  more  settled  life  than  the  other  tribes  of 
this  region.    As  the  salmon  cannot  ascend  to  their  lake,  on  account  of 
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the  Falls  of  the  Spokan,  and  as  these  natives  seldom  go  to  hunt  the 
buffalo,  their  principal  subsistence  is  derived  from  roots,  game,  and 
the  smaller  kinds  of  fish.  Some  of  them  have  lately  begun  to  raise 
potatoes,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  arts  of  cultivation  will,  before 
long,  be  common  among  them.  Being  out  of  the  usual  track  of 
traders  and  trappers,  their  character  has  been  less  affected  by  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  than  is  the  case  with  the  tribes  on  the  great 
rivers.  They  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Salish,  and  resemble  in  appear- 
ance the  other  natives  belonging  to  this  stock. 

The  origin  of  the  appellation  by  which  this  tribe  is  known  to  the 
whites  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  an  example  of  the  odd  circumstances 
to  which  these  nicknames  are  sometimes  due.  The  first  who  visited 
the  tribe  were  Canadian  traders,  one  of  whom,  it  appears,  was  of  a 
close,  niggardly  temper.  The  natives  soon  remarked  this,  and  the 
chief  at  length  gave  his  sentiments  upon  it,  Indian  fashion,  observing 
that  the  white  man  had  the  "  heart  of  an  awl,"  meaning,  a  contracted, 
illiberal  disposition — the  term  awl  being  used  by  them  as  we  some- 
times employ  the  word  pin,  to  denote  a  very  trifling  object.  The 
expression  was  rendered  by  the  interpreter  literally,  «un  cceur 
d'alene"  and  greatly  amused  the  trader's  companions,  who  thence- 
forth spoke  of  the  chief  who  used  it,  as  "  the  cceur  d'alene  chief,"  a 
soubriquet  which  came  in  time  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  tribe.  It 
was,  perhaps,  by  some  similar  "lucus  a  non  lucendo"  process,  that  the 
very  inapplicable  names  of  Tetes-plattes  and  Nez-perces  chanced  to  be 
given  to  the  Salish  and  Sahaptin,  of  whom  the  first  never  flatten  the 
head,  and  the  latter  rarely,  if  ever,  have  the  nose  perforated. 

H.      PISKWAI7S  OR  PISCOUS. 

This  name  properly  belongs  to  the  tribe  who  live  on  the  small 
river  which  falls  into  the  Columbia  on  the  west  side,  about  forty 
miles  below  Fort  Okanagan.  But  it  is  here  extended  to  all  the  tribes 
as  far  down  as  the  "Priest's  Rapids,"  who  speak  the  same  dialect 
with  the  first-named.  This  whole  region  is  very  poor  in  roots  and 
game,  and  the  natives  who  wander  over  it  are  looked  upon  by  the 
other  Indians  as  a  miserable,  beggarly  people.  They  have,  besides, 
the  reputation  of  being  great  thieves,  which  our  experience  went  to 
confirm. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  following  list  of  their  months,  obtained 
from  the  chief  of  one  of  their  bands,  that  their  habits  are  much  the 
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same  with  those  of  their  neighbors,  the  Salish, — for  the  names  of 
many  of  the  months  have  reference  to  some  of  their  most  important 
usages.  The  name  of  the  chief  was  Sdkatatl-kuusam,  or  the  Half- 
Sun  (commonly  called  Le  grand  jeune  homme),  and  that  of  his  clan 
the  Sinakaidusish,  who  live  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Columbia, 
opposite  the  Piskwaus.  The  chief  from  whom  the  Salish  names 
were  obtained  was  called  Silim-hwitl-milokalok,  or  the  Master-Raven, 
but  he  is  better  known  to  the  whites  by  the  appellation  of  Cornelius. 
His  tribe  is  the  Tsakaitsitlin,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Spokan  River. 
It  will  be  observed  that  one  of  the  chiefs  made  only  twelve  names, 
while  the  other  reckoned  thirteen.  Both  had  some  difficulty  in  call- 
ing to  mind  all  the  names.  In  several,  the  Piskwaus  chief  is  one 
moon  ahead  of  the  other,  which  may  arise  from  mistake,  or  possibly 
from  some  slight  difference  of  seasons  at  the  two  places. 


PISKWAUS. 

Sqwusus,  . 

Skiniramun, 

Skuputskiltin, 

Skdsulku, 

Katsosumtun, 

Stsdok, 

Kupukdlvytin, 

Sild  mp,    . 

Tgeptimtum, 

Panpdtyliyen, 

Skadi, 

Siistikwv, 


SELISH. 

Siistikwit, 
Sqwusus,  cold, 
Skiniramun,  a  certain  herb, 
Skdpirtru,  snow  gone, 
Spatlu?n,  bitter-root,  . 
Stagamdwus,  going  to  root-ground, 
Itywa,  camass-root,    . 
Sad?itylkwv ,  hot, 
Sildmp,  gathering  berries, 
Skilues,  "  exhausted  salmon," 
Skadi,  dry, 

Kinui-ttyluten,  house-building. 
Kegmdkwaln,  snow,  . 


December  and  January. 

January  and  February. 

February,  &c. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November  and  December. 


- 


I.    SKWALE  OR  NISQUALLY. 
K.  KAWELITSK  OR  COWELITS. 


J.    TSIHAILISH  OR  CHIKAILISH. 
L.    NSIETSHAWUS  OR  KILLAMUKS. 


Of  these  four  tribes,  belonging  to  the  family  which  we  have  termed 
Tsihaili-Selish,  the  first  inhabits  the  shores  of  Puget's  Sound,  the 
second  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  which  lies  west  of  this  sound  and 
north  of  the  Columbia,  the  third  is  settled  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
stream  known  as  the  Cowelits,  which  falls  into  the  Columbia  south  of 
Puget's  Sound,  and  the  fourth  is  apart  from  the  others,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  south  of  the  Columbia.  They  differ  considerably  in  dialect, 
but  little  in  appearance  and  habits,  in  which  they  resemble  the 
Chinooks  and  other  neighboring  tribes.     Their  estimated  numbers 
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are  (or  rather  were  in  1840)  for  the  Skwale,  600,  the  Tsihailish,  2000, 
the  Kawelitsk,  300,  and  the  Nsietshawus,  700.  Among  the  Tsihai- 
lish are  included  the  Kwaiantl  and  the  Kwenaiwitl  (corrupted  by 
the  whites  to  Queen  Hythe),  who  live  near  the  coast,  thirty  or  forty 
miles  south  of  Cape  Flattery,  and  who  have  each  a  peculiar  dialect. 

4.    S  A  H  A  P  T  I  N. 

M.       SAHAPTIN  OR  NEZ-PERCES. 

The  Sdhaptin*  possess  the  country  on  each  side  of  Lewis  or  Snake 
River,  from  the  Peloose  to  the  Wapticacoes, — about  a  hundred  miles, 
— together  with  the  tributary  streams,  extending,  on  the  east,  to  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  are  supposed,  by  the  mission- 
aries, to  number  about  two  thousand  souls.  In  character  and  appear- 
ance, they  resemble  more  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  than  their 
neighbors  the  Salish.  They  have  many  horses,  and  are  good 
hunters,  being  accustomed  to  make  long  excursions,  in  summer,  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  buffalo.  They 
formerly  had  bloody  wars  with  the  Shoshonees,  Crows,  Blackfoot 
Indians,  and  other  tribes,  whose  hunting-grounds  were  in  the  same 
region ;  but  of  late  these  quarrels  have  become  less  frequent. 

The  Sahaptin  are  the  tribe  who,  several  years  ago,  despatched  a 
deputation  to  the  United  States,  to  request  that  teachers  might  be 
sent  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  and  religion  of  the  whites.  Their 
good  dispositions  have  been  much  eulogized  by  travellers,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  superior  to  the  other 
tribes  of  this  territory,  in  intellect  and  in  moral  qualities.  There  are, 
however,  certain  traits  in  their  character,  that  have  hitherto  neutral- 
ized, in  a  great  measure,  the  zealous  and  well-directed  efforts  which 
have  been  made  for  their  improvement.  The  first  of  these  is  a  feeling 
of  personal  independence,  amounting  to  lawlessness,  which  springs 
naturally  from  their  habits  of  life,  and  which  renders  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  them  to  any  regular  discipline  or  system  of  labor 
even  though  they  are  perfectly  convinced  that  it  would  be  for  their 
advantage.  Another  trait  of  a  similar  kind,  originating  probably 
in  the  same  cause,  is  a  certain  fickleness  of  temper,  which  makes 

*  There  is  some  doubt  concerning  the  proper  orthography,  as  well  as  the  meaning,  of 
this  term,  which  was  received  from  an  interpreter.  The  missionaries  always  spoke  of 
the  tribe  by  the  common  name  of  Nez-perces. 
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them  liable  to  change  their  opinions  and  policy  with  every  passing 
impulse.  These  defects,  though  not  inconsistent  with  many  good 
qualities,  are  yet  exactly  of  the  kind  most  difficult  to  overcome. 
Until  the  Indians  can  be  brought  to  reside  in  fixed  habitations,  it 
is  evident  that  there  will  be  little  opportunity  for  any  permanent 
improvement.  And  this  can  never  take  place  until  some  other  mode 
shall  be  adopted  by  them  for  procuring  their  clothing,  than  that  to 
which  they  have  been  heretofore  accustomed,  namely,  the  chase,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  buffalo.  Cultivation,  though  it  may  supply 
them  with  food,  only  solves  half  the  difficulty.  It  will  be  necessary, 
if  they  are  to  depend  on  their  own  resources,  that  they  should  be 
taught  to  raise  sheep,  and  manufacture  the  wool ;  but  to  do  this  will 
require  a  steadiness  of  application  altogether  alien  to  their  natural 
disposition. 

N.      WALAWALA. 
WALLAWALLAS,  PELOOSES,  YAKEMAS,  KLIKATATS,  ETC. 

The  territory  bordering  on  the  Columbia  for  some  distance  above 
and  below  the  junction  of  Lewis  River,  is  in  the  possession  of  several 
independent  bands  of  Indians,  who  all  speak  one  language,  though 
with  some  difference  of  dialect.  The  Wallawallas,  properly  so 
called,  are  on  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Columbia  near  Fort 
Nez-perces.  The  Yakemas  (Iadkema)  are  on  a  large  stream  nearly 
opposite.  The  Peloose  tribe  has  a  stream  called  after  it,  which 
empties  into  Lewis  River ;  and  the  Klikatats  ( T^hkatat)  wander  in 
the  wooded  country  about  Mount  St.  Helens.  These,  with  other 
minor  bands,  are  supposed,  by  the  missionaries,  to  number  in  all, 
twenty-two  hundred  souls. 

They  resemble  the  Sahaptin,  to  whom  they  are  allied  by  language, 
but  are  of  a  less  hardy  and  active  temperament.  This  proceeds,  no 
doubt,  from  their  mode  of  life,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Salish.  Their  principal  food  is  the  salmon,  which  they  take  chiefly 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September.  At  this  season  they 
assemble  in  great  numbers  about  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  which 
form  the  most  important  fishing  station  of  Oregon.  At  this  time, 
also,  they  trade  with  the  Chinooks,  who  visit  the  Falls  for  the  same 

purpose. 

The  Sahaptin  and  Wallawallas  compress  the  head,  but  not  so 
much  as  the  tribes  near  the  coast.     It  merely  serves  with  them  to 
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make  the  forehead  more  retreating,  which,  with  the  aquiline  nose 
common  to  these  natives,  gives  to  them,  occasionally,  a  physiognomy 
similar  to  that  represented  in  the  hieroglyphical  paintings  of  Central 
America. 

5.    WAIILATPU. 

O.       CAILLOUX,  OR  CAY  USE. 

The  Waiilatpu  inhabit  the  country  south  of  the  Sahaptin  and 
Wallawalla.  Their  head-quarters  are  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Walla- 
walla  River,  where  they  live  in  close  connexion  with  a  band  of  Nez- 
perces,  whose  language  they  usually  speak  in  preference  to  their 
own,  which  has  nearly  fallen  into  disuse.  They  are  a  small  tribe, 
not  numbering  five  hundred  souls,  but  they  are  nevertheless  looked 
upon  with  respect  by  the  tribes  around  them,  as  being  good  warriors, 
and,  what  is  more,  as  having  much  wealth.  As  their  country  affords 
extensive  pasturage,  they  are  able  to  keep  large  droves  of  horses,  one 
of  their  chiefs  having  as  many  as  two  thousand.  They  are  much  of 
the  time  on  horseback,  and  make  long  excursions  to  the  east  and 
south.  In  former  times,  they  waged  war  with  the  Shoshonees  and 
Lutuamis,  but  of  late  years  these  hostilities  have  been  suspended. 

p.    MOLELE. 

The  residence  of  the  Molele  is  (or  was)  in  the  broken  and  wooded 
country  about  Mounts  Hood  and  Vancouver.  They  were  never  very 
numerous,  and  have  suffered  much  of  late  from  various  diseases,  par- 
ticularly the  ague-fever.  In  1841  they  numbered  but  twenty  indi- 
viduals ;  several  deaths  took  place  while  we  were  in  the  country,  and 
the  tribe  is  probably,  at  present,  nearly  or  quite  extinct. 

6.    TSHINUK. 

Q.       WaTLALA,  OR  UPPER  CHINOOK. 

This  name  (Watylala)  properly  belongs  to  the  Indians  at  the 
Cascades,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia ;  but  for  want  of  a  general  appellation,  it  has  been  extended 
to  all  the  tribes  speaking  dialects  of  a  common  language,  from  Mul- 
tnoma  Island,  to  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  including  also  those  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  Willammet.     At  the  period  of  the  visit  of  Lewis 
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and  Clark,  this  was  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  the  whole 
Columbian  region,  and  it  so  continued  until  the  fatal  year  1823, 
when  the  ague-fever,  before  unknown  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
broke  out,  and  carried  off  four-fifths  of  the  population  in  a  single 
summer.  Whole  villages  were  swept  away,  leaving  not  a  single 
inhabitant.  The  living  could  not  bury  the  dead,  and  the  traders 
were  obliged  to  undertake  this  office,  to  prevent  a  new  pestilence  from 
completing  the  desolation  of  the  country.  The  region  below  the 
Cascades,  which  is  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  tide  is  felt,  suffered 
most  from  this  scourge.  The  population,  which  before  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  ten  thousand,  does  not  now  exceed  five  hundred.  Be- 
tween the  Cascades  and  the  Dalles,  the  sickness  was  less  destructive. 
There  still  remain  five  or  six  villages,  with  a  population  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred. 

They  were  formerly  considered  by  the  whites  as  among  the  worst 
of  the  Oregon  Indians,  and  were  known  as  a  quarrelsome,  thievish, 
and  treacherous  people.  Their  situation,  on  the  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  interior  and  the  coast,  gave  them  great  facilities  for 
trafficking  with  the  natives  of  each  for  the  productions  peculiar  to  the 
other,  and  pretty  much  on  their  own  terms.  Hence  it  happened  that 
they  superadded  to  the  turbulence  and  ferocity  natural  to  their  race, 
the  cupidity  and  trickiness  of  a  nation  of  traders.  They  levied  tribute, 
by  force  or  fraud,  on  all  who  passed  through  their  country,  and  tra- 
vellers were  generally  glad  to  be  quit  of  them  for  a  few  thefts.  The 
great  reduction  of  their  numbers  by  the  epidemic  has  somewhat 
tamed  their  evil  propensities,  and  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  have 
not  been  without  a  good  effect. 


R.       LOWER  CHINOOK. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were,  below  the  Multnoma  Island,  some 
five  or  six  thousand  people,  speaking  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
language.  The  principal  tribes  or  bands  were  the  Wakaikam  (known 
as  the  Wahkyekum),  the  Katldmat  (Cathlamet),  the  TshinuJc  (Chi- 
nook), and  the  Tlatsap  (Clatsop).  They  are  now  reduced  to  a  tenth 
of  their  former  numbers,  and  the  remnant  will  probably  soon  dis- 
appear. 

This  people  may  be  considered  the  type  of  what  we  have  called 
the  North-Oregon  division,  being  that  in  which  all  the  peculiarities 
of  this  class  are  most  conspicuous.     Many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
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Mongol  race  appear  in  their  forms  and  features.  They  are  short  and 
square-framed,  with  broad  faces,  flat  noses,  and  eyes  turned  obliquely 
upward  at  the  outer  corner.  The  resemblance  is  accidentally  heights 
ened  by  the  conical  cap  which  they  wear,  similar  to  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  which  they  have  probably  adopted  as  a  defence  against  the 
heavy  and  frequent  rains. 

It  is  among  this  people,  also,  that  the  compression  of  the  skull  is 
carried  to  the  greatest  extent.  The  child,  soon  after  birth,  is  laid 
upon  an  oblong  piece  of  wood,  sometimes  a  little  hollowed  like  a 
trough,  which  serves  for  a  cradle.  A  small  pad  or  cushion,  stuffed 
with  moss,  is  then  placed  upon  its  forehead,  and  fastened  tightly,  at 
each  side,  to  the  board,  so  that  the  infant  is  unable  to  move  its  head. 
In  this  way,  partly  by  actual  compression,  and  partly  by  preventing 
the  growth  of  the  skull  except  towards  the  sides,  the  desired  deformity 
is  produced.  A  profile  which  presents  a  straight  line  from  the  crown 
of  the  head  to  the  top  of  the  nose  is  considered  by  them  the  acme  of 
beauty.  The  appearance  of  the  child  when  just  released  from  this 
confinement  is  truly  hideous.  The  transverse  diameter  of  the  head 
above  the  ears,  is  then  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  longitudinal,  from 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput.  The  eyes,  which  are  naturally  deep-set, 
become  protruding,  and  appear  as  if  squeezed  partially  out  of  the 
head.  In  after  years  the  skull,  as  it  increases,  returns,  in  some  degree, 
to  its  natural  shape,  and  the  deformity,  though  always  sufficiently 
remarkable,  is  less  shocking  than  at  first.  The  children  of  slaves  are 
not  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  undergo  this  operation,  and 
their  heads,  therefore,  retain  their  natural  form.  If  the  alteration  of 
shape  produced  any  important  effect  on  the  intellectual  or  moral 
characteristics  of  the  people,  it  would  be  perceptible  in  the  difference 
between  the  slaves  and  the  freemen, — which  is  found,  however,  to  be 
very  slight,  and  only  such  as  would  naturally  arise  from  the  distinc- 
tion of  classes.  The  slaves,  who  are  mostly  descendants  of  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  are  of  a  tamer  and  less  quarrelsome  disposition  than 
their  masters,  whose  natural  pride  and  arrogance  is  increased  by  the 
habit  of  domineering  over  them. 

The  Chinooks  are  less  ingenious  than  the  natives  of  the  Northwest 
Coast,  but  are  far  superior  to  those  of  California.  They  make  houses 
of  wide  and  thick  planks,  which  they  chip  with  much  labor  from  the 
large  pines  with  which  their  country  abounds.  A  single  trunk  makes 
one,  or,  at  the  most,  two  planks.  The  houses  are  of  an  oblong  shape, 
with  two  rows  of  bunks  or  sleeping-places  on  each  side,  one  above 
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the  other,  like  berths  in  a  ship.  Their  canoes,  which  are  made  of 
hollowed  trees,  are  sometimes  of  great  size.  They  are  of  elegant 
shape,  long,  narrow,  and  sharp,  and  are  light  enough  to  live  in  a 
rough  sea,  where  a  boat  would  be  swamped ;  but  they  require  con- 
stant watchfulness,  to  guard  against  their  upsetting.  The  habits  of 
the  Chinooks,  like  those  of  the  northern  coast-tribes,  show  a  people 
accustomed  to  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  sea,  and  averse  to 
wandering  upon  land.  They  differ  widely,  in  this  respect,  from  the 
Californians,  who  subsist  upon  acorns  and  the  seeds  of  plants,  build 
temporary  huts  of  brushwood  and  straw,  and  are  constantly  on  the 
move  from  place  to  place. 

7.     KALAPUYA. 

The  Kalapuya  (or  Callapooyahs)  possess  the  valley  of  the  Willam- 
met*  above  the  Falls, — the  most  fertile  district  of  Oregon.  It  is 
included  between  the  two  ridges,  known  as  the  coast  range  and  the 
California  Chain,  and  is  watered  by  numerous  tributaries  of  the  main 
stream.  The  natives  were  formerly  numerous,  but  have  been  reduced 
by  sickness  to  about  h\e  hundred.  This  rapid  diminution  will  render 
nugatory  the  efforts  of  the  American  missionaries  to  improve  their 
condition,  in  which,  from  the  habits  and  character  of  the  natives, 
there  would  otherwise  have  been  some  reason  to  hope  for  success. 
The  Kalapuya,  like  the  Umkwa,  hold  a  position  intermediate  between 
the  wild  wandering  tribes  of  the  interior,  and  the  debased,  filthy,  and 
quarrelsome  natives  of  the  coast.  They  are  more  regular  and  quiet 
than  the  former,  and  more  cleanly,  honest,  and  moral,  than  the  latter. 
They  shift  their  quarters  at  certain  seasons  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing food ;  but  could  their  wants  be  otherwise  supplied,  they  might 
easily  be  induced,  as  some  of  them  have  already  been,  to  adopt  a 
fixed  residence.  The  progress  of  disease,  however,  and  the  influx  of 
foreign  population  will  soon  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  further 
labors  for  their  benefit. 

*  As  this  word  has  been  written  and  pronounced  by  foreigners  in  various  ways,  it  may 
be  well  to  note  that  the  true  orthography,  according  to  the  native  pronunciation,  would  be 
Wuldmt,  in  two  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the  last. 
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8.  T.     IAKON,   OR   YAKONES,   OR    SOUTHERN    KILLAMUKS. 

A  small  tribe,  numbering  six  or  seven  hundred,  who  live  on  the 
coast,  south  of  the  Usietshawus,  from  whom  they  differ  merely  in 
language. 

9.  T.  LUTUAMI,  OR  TLAMATL,  OR  CLAMET  INDIANS. 

The  first  of  these  names  is  the  proper  designation  of  the  people  in 
their  own  language.  The  second  is  that  by  which  they  are  known 
to  the  Chinooks,  and  through  them,  to  the  whites.  They  live  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  river  and  about  the  lake,  which  have  both  received 
from  foreigners  the  name  of  Clamet.  They  are  a  warlike  tribe,  and 
frequently  attack  the  trading-parties  which  pass  through  their  country, 
on  the  way  to  California.  They  seem  to  be  engaged  in  constant 
hostilities  with  their  neighbors,  the  Shasties  and  Palaiks,  one  object 
of  which  is  to  obtain  slaves,  whom  they  sell  to  the  Waiilatpu,  and 
the  Indians  of  the  Willammet. 

10.  V.     S  A  S  T  E,    OR    SHASTY. 
11.  W.     PALAIHNIH,    OR    PALAIKS. 

These  two  tribes  live,  the  former  to  the  southwest,  and  the  latter  to 
the  southeast,  of  the  Lutuami.  Little  is  known  of  them,  except  that 
they  lead  a  wandering,  savage  life,  and  subsist  on  game  and  fruit. 
They  are  dreaded  by  the  traders,  who  expect  to  be  attacked  in 
passing  through  their  country.  Their  numbers,  however,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Lutuami,  have  been  of  late  greatly  diminished  by 
disease,  and  all  three  tribes  together  are  supposed  not  to  comprise 
more  than  twelve  hundred  individuals.  The  women  of  the  Saste, 
and  perhaps  of  the  other  tribes,  are  tattooed  in  lines  from  the  mouth 
to  the  chin.  In  Northern  California  the  same  fashion  exists,  among 
the  tribes  of  the  interior. 

12.     SHOSHONEES,    OR    SNAKE    INDIANS. 
X.       SHOSHONI.  Y.       WIHINASHT. 

By  the  accounts  which  we  received,  this  is  a  very  widely  extended 
people.     The  Shosh6ni  and  Pdnasht  (Bonnaks)  of  the  Columbia,  the 
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Yutas  and  Sampiches  beyond  the  Salt  Lake,  the  Comanches  of  Texas, 
and  some  other  tribes  along  the  northern  frontier  of  Mexico,  are  said 
to  speak  dialects  of  a  common  language.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that 
the  vocabulary  of  the  idiom  spoken  by  the  Netela  Indians  on  the  coast 
of  California,  in  latitude  34°,  shows  evident  traces  of  connexion  with 
the  Shoshoni. 

The  country  of  the  Shoshonees  proper  is  south  of  Lewis  or  Snake 
River,  and  east  of  the  Salt  Lake.  There  is,  however,  one  detached 
band,  known  as  the  Wihinasht,  or  Western  Snakes,  near  Fort  Boirie, 
separated  from  the  main  body  by  the  tribe  of  Bonnaks.  The  Sho- 
shonees are  generally  at  war  with  the  Satsikaa,  or  Blackfoot  Indians, 
and  the  Upsaroka,  or  Crows.  The  usual  war-ground  of  the  three 
nations,  is  the  country  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Snake,  Green, 
and  Platte  Rivers.  Some  of  the  Shoshonees  have  horses  and  fire- 
arms, and  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  chase  and  from  fish. 
Others,  to  the  north,  have  no  horses,  are  armed  only  with  bows,  and 
live  on  acorns  and  roots ;  these  the  hunters  call  Diggers,  and  consider 
the  most  miserable  of  the  Indians. 

13.  Z.     SATSIKAA,    OR    BLACKFOOT    INDIANS. 

This  is  a  well-known  confederacy  of  five  tribes,  occupying  an 
extensive  territory  in  and  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  the 
head-waters  of  the  Missouri,  the  Saskatchawan,  and  the  Columbia. 
The  names  of  the  tribes  are  (1)  the  Satsikaa  {Sutsikaa),  or  Blackfeet 
proper ;  (2)  the  Kina  (in  the  singular  Kenekuri),  or  Blood  Indians ; 
(3)  the  Piekdn  (Piekuri),  or  Pagan  Indians;  (4)  the  Atsina,  or  Fall 
Indians,  sometimes  called  Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairie;  and  (5)  the 
Sarsi  {Sursi),  or  Sussees.  The  name  of  the  confederacy,  as  given  to 
me,  was  Siksktkuanak,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  word  is  not 
derived  from  the  Cree  or  Knisteneau  language.  Of  the  five  tribes, 
the  first  three  speak  one  idiom ;  the  fourth  have  a  language  of  their 
own,  of  which  we  possess  no  vocabulary  (except  the  very  scanty  one 
given  by  Umfreville),  and  the  fifth  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Chippe- 
wyan  (Athapascan),  allied  to  the  Tahkali.  The  union  of  the  tribes 
is  a  matter  of  late  date,  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living. 
The  Atsina  are  the  same  with  the  Arrapahaes,  and  formerly  lived  in 
the  plains,  but  have  been  driven  into  the  mountains  by  their  enemies, 
and  forced  to  ally  themselves  to  the  Blackfeet.     They  must  not  be 
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confounded   with  the   "  Gros   Ventres  of  the   Missouri,"— properly 
Minetari,  who  speak  the  Crow  language. 

A  few  years  since,  the  number  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  Blackfoot 
tribes  made  them  the  terror  of  all  the  western  Indians,  on  both  sides 
of  the  mountains.  They  were  reckoned  at  not  less  than  thirty  thou- 
sand souls,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  thirty  or  forty  war- 
parties  out  at  once,  against  the  Flathead  (Salish),  the  Upsarokas  (or 
Crows),  the  Shoshonees,  and  the  northern  Crees.  But  in  the  year 
1836,  the  small-pox  carried  off  two-thirds  of  their  whole  number,  and 
at  present  they  count  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  tents,  or  about 
ten  thousand  people.  Their  enemies  are  now  recovering  their  spirit, 
and  retaliating  upon  the  weakened  tribes  the  ravages  which  they 
formerly  committed. 

NORTHERN    TRIBES. 

NOOTKA. 

A  vocabulary  is  given  of  the  language  spoken  at  Newittee,  a  port 
much  frequented  by  fur-traders,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Van- 
couver's Island.  It  proves  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  language  of 
Nootka,  of  which  we  have  about  a  hundred  words  given  in  Jewitt's 
narrative  of  his  captivity  among  that  people.  Nootka  is  about  a 
hundred  miles  southeast  of  Newittee.  By  Jewitt's  account,  it  appears 
that  the  same  language  is  spoken  to  the  southwest,  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island,  and  also  by  "  the  Kla-iz-zarts,  a  numerous  and 
powerful  tribe,  living  nearly  three  hundred  miles  to  the  south." 
These  are  probably  the  Classets,  who  reside  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  near  Cape  Flattery.  All  that  we  could  learn  of 
them,  and  of  their  eastern  neighbors,  the  Clallems  (T/lalam)  was 
that  they  spoke  a  language  different  from  those  of  the  Chickailish 
and  Nisqually  tribes.  We  might,  perhaps,  on  this  evidence,  add  to 
the  synopsis  and  map  the  Nootka  Family,  comprising  the  tribes  of 
Vancouver's  Island,  and  those  along  the  south  side  of  Fuca's  Strait. 

SUKWAMES,    SUNAHUMES,    HAILTS    ETC. 

A  Canadian  trapper,  who  had  travelled  by  land  from  Fort  Nisqually 
to  the  mouth  of  Frazer's  River,  gave  me  the  names  of  the  tribes  that 
he  encountered  on  his  way.    They  were, — proceeding  from  the  south, 
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—the  Sukwdmes,  Sunahumes,  Tshikdtstat,  Puidle,  and  the  Kawttshin, 
which  last  are  upon  Frazer's  River.  He  said  that  there  appeared  to 
be  a  great  diversity  of  dialect  among  them,  a  statement  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  from  other  sources.  But  of  their  affinities  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  surrounding  tribes,  we  could  obtain  no 
information.  From  this  point,  nothing  is  known  of  the  tribes  on  the 
coast,  until  we  arrive  at  Milbank  Sound,  in  latitude  52°.  A  brief 
vocabulary  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Hailtsa  Indians  in  this 
sound  is  given,  as  furnished  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  This  is  probably  the  tribe  which  Mac- 
kenzie met  after  leaving  Friendly  Village,  on  Salmon  River,  at  which 
point  he  remarked  that  a  different  language  commenced. 

SOUTHERN    TRIBES. 

The  statements  which  were  received  from  Indians  and  trappers 
concerning  the  tribes  south  of  the  Jakon  and  Umkwa  were,  in  general, 
consistent  as  regarded  their  names  and  positions,  but  differed  much 
with  respect  to  the  number  and  affinity  of  their  languages.  Imme- 
diately south  of  the  Jakon  are  the  Saiiistkla,  upon  a  small  stream 
which  falls  into  the  sea  just  south  of  the  Umqua  River.  Next  to 
these  are  the  Kiliwdtshat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Umqua,  and  higher  up, 
on  the  same  river,  the  Tsalel  South  of  the  Kiliwatshat  are  the 
Kdus  or  Kwokwoos,  on  a  small  river  called  by  their  name,  between 
the  Umqua  and  the  Clamet.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  Clamet  River 
are  the  Totutune,  known  by  the  unfavorable  soubriquet  of  the  Rogue 
or  Rascal  Indians.  Beyond  these,  the  population  is  very  scanty, 
until  we  arrive  at  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  all  the  tribes  of  which 
are  included  by  the  traders  under  the  general  name  of  Kirikld,  which 
is  probably,  like  Tldmatl,  a  term  of  Chinook  origin.  According  to 
one  account,  the  Saiustkla,  Kiliwatshat,  Tsalel,  and  Kaus,  speak  one 
language ;  according  to  another,  two ;  and  a  third  informant  gave  to 
each  tribe  a  peculiar  idiom.  This  will  serve,  as  one  instance  out  of 
many,  to  show  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  any  certainty  concern- 
ing the  affinities  of  different  tribes,  without  an  actual  comparison  of 
vocabularies. 

The  next  point  at  which  we  have  any  distinct  information  about 
the  natives  is  on  the  plains  of  the  Sacramento,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  where  it  was  first  seen  by 
the  exploring  party  from  the  squadron,  on  their  way  from  the  Co- 
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lumbia  to  San  Francisco.  This  was  about  sixty  miles  south  of  the 
Shasty  country.  Mr.  Dana,  to  whom  I  owe  the  vocabulary  which  is 
given  of  this  language,  observes,  in  his  note  to  me :  "  The  natives 
seen  on  reaching  the  Sacramento  plains,  resemble  the  Shasty  Indians 
in  their  regular  features.  They  have  thick  black  hair  descending  low 
on  the  forehead,  and  hanging  down  to  the  shoulders.  The  faces  of 
the  men  were  colored  with  black  and  red  paint,  fancifully  laid  on  in 
triangles  and  zigzag  lines.  The  women  were  tattooed  below  the 
mouth.  They  were  a  mirthful  race,  always  disposed  to  jest  and 
laugh.  They  appeared  to  have  had  but  little  intercourse  with  fo- 
reigners. Their  only  arms  were  bows  and  arrows, — and  in  trading 
they  preferred  mere  trinkets,  such  as  beads  and  buttons,  to  the  blan- 
kets, knives,  and  similar  articles  which  were  in  request  among  the 
northern  Indians." 

Still  farther  south,  about  one  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Sacramento,  Mr.  Dana  obtained  vocabularies  of  the  dialects  of  four 
tribes, — the  Puzhune,  Sekam?ie,  Tsamak,  and  Talatui.  He  says  of 
them  : — "  These  Indians  have  the  usual  broad  face  and  flattened  nose 
of  the  coast  tribes.  The  mouth  is  very  large,  and  the  nose  broad  and 
depressed.  They  are  filthy  in  their  habits  and  stupid  in  look,  like 
the  Chinooks.  Throughout  the  Sacramento  plains  the  Indians  live 
mostly  on  a  kind  of  bread  or  cake  made  of  acorns.  The  acorns,  after 
the  shell  is  removed,  are  spread  out  and  dried  in  the  sun,  then 
pounded  with  a  stone  pestle  to  a  fine  powder,  and  afterwards  kneaded 
into  a  loaf  about  two  inches  thick,  and  baked.  It  has  a  black  color, 
and  a  consistency  like  that  of  cheese,  but  a  little  softer ;  the  taste, 
though  not  very  pleasing,  is  not  positively  disagreeable." 

Five  vocabularies  are  given  of  idioms  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
California,  who  were  formerly  under  the  control  of  the  Spanish  mis- 
sions. The  first  of  these  was  taken  at  San  Rafael,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  about  latitude  38°  10'.  The  second 
is  of  La  Soledad,  near  the  coast,  in  latitude  36°.  The  third  of  San 
Miguel,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  last-mentioned.  The 
fourth  of  San  Gabriel  (the  Kij),  in  latitude  34°;  and  the  fifth  of  San 
Juan  Capestrano,  (the  Neteh-,)  twenty  miles  further  down  the  coast. 
The  "missions"  are  large  square  enclosures,  surrounded  by  high 
walls  of  adobes  or  unburnt  bricks.  Around  the  inside  are  cells,  which 
served  as  dormitories  to  the  natives.  The  latter  were  collected  at 
first,  partly  by  persuasion  and  partly  by  force,  into  these  missions, 
and  employed  there  in  agriculture  and  various  simple  arts,  in  which 
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they  were  instructed  by  the  priests,  and  the  artisans  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  establishments.  There  was  also,  to  each  mission,  a 
guard  of  soldiers,  who  had  the  double  duty  of  protecting  the  inmates 
from  the  attacks  of  hostile  Indians,  and  preventing  the  converts  from 
escaping.  When  the  debased  character,  limited  intelligence,  and 
wandering  habits  of  the  Californian  aborigines  are  considered,  it 
would  certainly  seem  that  this  plan,  of  confinement  under  constant 
superintendence,  was  the  only  one  which  could  have  been  adopted 
for  their  improvement,  with  any  chance  of  success.  It  nevertheless 
failed.  The  natives  did,  indeed,  acquire  some  knowledge  of  civilized 
arts,  and  even  of  letters,  but  the  great  change  in  their  habits,  and  the 
mode  of  life  so  alien  to  their  natural  disposition,  had  a  fatal  effect 
upon  their  constitutions.  Many  more  died  than  were  born,  and  it 
was  necessary  frequently  to  recruit  their  numbers  by  fresh  captures, 
or  by  purchasing  slaves  of  the  tribes  in  the  interior.  Within  the  last 
ten  years,  most  of  the  missions  have  been  broken  up,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  political  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  country. 
Of  the  inmates,  some  fled  and  rejoined  their  savage  brethren,  but  the 
greater  number  linger  about  the  towns,  subsisting  on  charity,  or  by 
laboring  for  the  Mexican  settlers. 

These  five  languages  are  only  a  few  of  those  which  are  spoken  in 
Upper  California.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  while  the  interior  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  occupied  by  a  few  ex- 
tensive families  (Tahkali,  Selish,  Sahaptin,  and  Shoshoni),  the  whole 
coast,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Behring's  Strait  to  Cape  St.  Lucas, 
is  lined  with  a  multitude  of  small  tribes,  speaking  distinct  idioms.  A 
few  of  these,  as  the  Tsihailish,  Kwalhioqua,  and  Nsietshawas  are 
allied  to  the  families  of  the  interior,  but  the  greater  number  are  en- 
tirely unconnected,  both  with  these,  and  with  one  another. 

In  general  it  has  been  remarked  that  where  popular  report  has 
represented  a  barbarous  population  as  speaking  a  multitude  of  dissi- 
milar languages,  subsequent  researches  have  greatly  diminished  their 
number.  Instances  of  this  might  be  noted  particularly  in  Australia 
and  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  Oregon,  how- 
ever, the  contrary  has  occurred,  and  the  variety  of  idioms  has  been 
found  to  be  much  greater  than  was  anticipated.  Probably,  as  has 
been  before  remarked,  no  other  part  of  the  world  offers  an  example  of 
so  many  tribes,  with  distinct  languages,  crowded  together  within  a 

space  so  limited. 

If  we  might  suppose  that  the  hordes,  which,  at  different  periods, 
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overran  the  Mexican  plateau,  had  made  their  way  through  this  terri- 
tory, we  might  conclude  that  the  numerous  small  tribes  there  found 
were  the  scattered  remnants  of  these  wandering  nations,  left  along 
their  line  of  march,  as  they  advanced  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
north  into  the  southern  plains.  This  conjecture  acquires  some  weight 
from  two  facts,  which,  though  of  a  dissimilar  character,  both  bear 
upon  this  point.  The  first  is,  that  such  a  progress  is  now  going  on, 
particularly  in  the  interior  plains,  where,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  most  respectable  traders  and  hunters,  all  the  tribes  are  slowly 
proceeding  towards  the  south.  The  Shoshonees  formerly  inhabited 
the  country  of  the  Blackfeet,  and  there  are  old  men  among  the  former 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  defiles  and  secret  passes  of  that 
country  than  the  Blackfeet  themselves.  At  the  same  period,  the 
territory  east  of  the  Salt  Lake,  now  occupied  by  the  Shoshonees, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Bonnacks,  who  have  been  thrust  by 
them  partially  into  the  southwestern  desert.  The  Shyennes,  the 
Kaiawas,  and  the  Comanches,  were  mentioned  as  another  instance  of 
the  same  kind.  This  movement  is  easily  explained  as  resulting  from 
the  superior  energy  and  prowess  of  the  northern  tribes,  together  with 
the  general  desire  of  attaining  a  more  fertile  country  and  genial 
climate. 

The  other  circumstance  alluded  to  is  the  singular  manner  in  which 
tribes  speaking  allied  languages,  are  dispersed  over  this  territory,  in  a 
direction  from  north  to  south.  Taking,  for  example,  the  Selish  family, 
we  have  the  Shoushwaps  on  Frazer's  River,  and  at  Friendly  Village, 
in  latitude  53°  30' ;  the  Flatheads  and  Pisquous  on  the  Upper  Colum- 
bia; the  Nisqually  about  Puget's  Sound ;  the  Cowelits  and  Chikailish 
beyond  these ;  and  a  single  tribe,  the  Nsietshawas  or  Killamuks,  quite 
separate  from  the  rest,  south  of  the  Columbia,  below  45°.  A  yet  more 
striking  instance  is  found  in  what  we  have  termed  the  Tahkali-Umqua 
family.  The  Tahkali,  or  Carriers,  are  closely  allied  to  the  Chippe- 
wyans,*  who  are  spread  over  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the 
American  continent,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  vicinity  of  Behrino-'s 
Strait.     On  comparing  together  the  vocabularies  of  the  Oregon  tribes, 

*  These  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Chippeways,  or  Ojibwaig,  who  belong  to  a 
different  stock.  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  great  work,  the  "  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes," 
has  assigned  to  the  Chippewyans  and  Carriers  the  general  name  of  Athapascas,  derived 
from  the  original  designation  of  a  lake  and  district  in  the  central  part  of  the  country  which 
they  occupy.  The  Tahkali-Umqua  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  subdivision  of  the 
Athapascan  family. 
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it  became  apparent  that  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Kwalhioqua,  a 
small  band  who  live  in  the  wooded  country  north  of  the  Columbia, 
the  Tlatskanai,  a  similar  tribe  south  of  that  river,  and  the  Umquas, 
in  latitude  43°  N.,  must  all  be  referred  to  the  same  widely-extended 
family. 

The  hypothesis  which  is  offered  in  explanation  of  these  facts,  must, 
of  course,  be  considered  as  a  mere  speculation,  until  it  shall  be  con- 
firmed by  the  discovery  of  a  resemblance  between  the  languages  of 
Oregon  (or  some  one  of  them)  and  those  of  Mexico.  The  latter  are 
known  to  be  numerous,  and  about  twenty  have  been  reduced  to 
writing  by  the  Catholic  missionaries.  Of  the  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries which  they  have  composed,  several  have  been  printed,  but 
the  greater  number  are  still  in  manuscript.  Many  of  the  latter  are 
preserved  in  Europe,  either  in  public  libraries,  or  in  private  collec- 
tions. Our  own  materials  for  comparison  are  limited  to  a  few  pub- 
lished works,  in  six  of  the  principal  idioms,  between  which  and  the 
languages  of  Oregon,  no  similarity  is  apparent.  This  result,  however, 
need  not  discourage  any  one  from  pursuing  the  investigation  with 
regard  to  the  remaining  tongues,  especially  those  spoken  in  the  north 
of  Mexico.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  inquirers,  with  better  oppor- 
tunities, and  more  extensive  materials,  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  some 
definite  conclusion  on  this  point,  which  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
aboriginal  races  on  this  continent. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

POLYNESIAN    GRAMMAR. 

A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  POLYNESIAN  DIALECTS. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

It  has  seemed  advisable,  for  several  reasons,  to  throw  the  mate- 
rials which  have  been  collected  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the 
structure  of  the  Polynesian  dialects  into  the  form  of  a  Comparative 
Grammar.  By  this  mode,  the  various  idioms  are  brought  together  in 
such  a  way  that  the  points  of  resemblance  and  of  distinction  among 
them  all  are  perceived  at  once.  The  changes,  also,  which  the  general 
language  undergoes,  in  passing  from  one  group  to  another,  are  thus 
made  apparent,  and  the  principles  which  govern  these  changes,  being 
once  discerned,  will  prove,  it  is  believed,  of  no  little  importance  to 
the  science  of  philology.  It  happens,  moreover,  in  many  cases,  that 
what  is  doubtful  and  obscure  in  one  dialect,  is  elucidated  by  a  com- 
parison with  others, — the  mere  juxtaposition  being  often  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.  Finally,  by  this  form,  as  the  repetition  of  the  same 
rules  and  explanations  for  different  dialects  is  avoided,  the  whole  is 
brought  into  a  much  smaller  space  than  would  otherwise  be  possible, 
with  greater  convenience  of  reference,  and  no  loss  of  clearness. 

The  materials  which  have  been  used  in  drawing  up  the  Grammar 
and  Lexicon  consist  (in  addition  to  the  collections  which  our  oppor- 
tunities enabled  us  to  make)  of  the  translations  made  by  the  mission- 
aries in  seven  of  the  principal  dialects,  namely,  the  Samoan,  Tongan, 
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New  Zealand,  Rarotongan,  Mangarevan,  Tahitian,  and  Hawaiian — of 
manuscript  grammars  and  vocabularies,  furnished  to  us  also  by  the 
missionaries  in  some  of  the  islands— and  of  printed  works  of  the  same 
kind,  relating  to  four  of  the  dialects.     Of  the  MSS.,  the  most  impor- 
tant are  a  brief  grammar  of  the  Samoan  by  Mr.  Heath,  missionary  at 
the  Navigator  Islands,  and  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  from  Mr. 
Mills,  of  the  same  group ;— the  first  part  of  a  grammar  of  the  Tongan 
(as  far  as  the  pronouns)  from  Mr.  Rabone  of  Tongatabu,  a  vocabulary 
of  the  Nukuhivan  from  Mr.  Armstrong  of  Honolulu,*  and  one  of  the 
Mangarevan  dialect  from  M.  Maigret,  formerly  missionary  at  the 
Gambier  Islands,  and  now  resident  at  Oahu.     Of  printed  works,  the 
only  ones  which  have  been  of  much  service  are  the  Grammar  of  the 
Tahitian,  published  in  1823,  by  the  missionaries  at  the  Society  Group, 
the  invaluable  Hawaiian  vocabulary  of  Mr.  Lorrin  Andrews,  and  the 
notes  on  the  peculiarities  of  this  language,  by  the  same  gentleman, 
in  the  Hawaiian  Spectator,  for  October,  1838.     These  publications, 
however,  have  been  rather  consulted   than   copied,  the  rules  and 
examples  given  in  the  following  pages  having  been  drawn  almost 
entirely  either  from  manuscript  notes,  or  from  the  translations.     Mar- 
tin's Vocabulary  of  the  Tongan,  and   Lee's  of  the   New  Zealand 
dialect  have  been  used  in  preparing  the  Lexicon.     All  that  is  given 
concerning  the  languages  of  Fakaafo  and  the  Paumotu  Group  rests  on 
the  authority  of  the  writer,  as  likewise  the  remarks  upon  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  various  dialects.     A  familiarity  with  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  Polynesian  speech,  and  with  the  minuter  peculiarities  of 
some  of  the  dialects,  which  was  acquired  during  three  years  spent 
among  the  islands,  and  devoted   chiefly  to  this  study,  has   much 
facilitated  the  work  of  compiling  the  Grammar,  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as,  in  some  degree,  a  guaranty  for  its  general  correctness. 

#  In  the  first  draft  of  the  Grammar,  this  vocabulary,  with  one  obtained  at  Tahiti,  from 
a  native  of  Tahuata,  and  the  article,  by  the  Rev.  William  P.  Alexander,  in  the  Hawaiian 
Spectator  for  January,  1838,  entitled  the  "Marquesian  and  Hawaiian  Dialects  Com- 
pared," furnished  all  the  information  which  we  possessed  relative  to  the  Nukuhivan 
dialect.  More  ample  materials  for  giving  a  complete  account  of  that  idiom  have  since 
been  obtained  in  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Crook,  referred  to  on  page  136  of  this  volume,  and  in 
the  "  Lettres  sur  les  lies  Marquises,  par  le  P.  Mathias  G  *  *  *"  (Gracia  ?),  published 
at  Paris,  in  1843. 


GRAMMAR 
OF    THE    POLYNESIAN   DIALECTS. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

§  1.  The  elementary  sounds  proper  to  the  Polynesian  languages 
are  fifteen  in  number,  namely,  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  ten  conso- 
nants,/, k,  I,  m,  n,  -g,p,  s,  t,  v. 

The  only  dialect,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  which  all  these  letters  are  found  is  that 
spoken  in  the  two  groups  of  Fakaafo  and  Vaitupu.  In  the  other  dialects,  some  of  these 
letters  are  dropped  entirely,  and  others  changed. 

In  Samoan,  the  k  is  dropped,  its  place  being  merely  indicated  by  a  hiatus  or  catching 
of  the  breath,  as  aliH  for  aliki,  'tfano  for  kakano. 

In  Tongan,  the  k  is  retained,  but  the  s  is  changed  to  h,  as  hahake  for  sasake,  aho  for 
aso.  The  t  in  this  dialect,  where  it  precedes  i,  has  a  sound  not  unlike  the  English  ch,  or 
like  ti  in  Christian  ;  the  missionaries  have  represented  this  sound  by  a  j,  as  jino  for 
tino  (pron.  chino). 

The  New  Zealand  dialect  changes  the  5  to  h,  the  I  to  r,  the  v  to  w,  and  the/,  before  a 
and  e  to  w,  before  o  and  u  to  h,  and  before  i  commonly  to  w,  but  sometimes  to  h  ;  as 
heke  for  seke,  waka  for  vaka,  ware  for  fale,  vetu  for  fetu,  hoe  for  foe,  huri  for  fuli,  witi 
for  JUi,  and  hia  for  fia.  If  two  /'s  occur  in  the  same  word,  preceding  an  a  or  an  c,  the 
first/ is  usually  changed  to  w,  and  the  second  to  h  ;  as  waha  for  fqfa,  wehe  for  ^/e/fe. 

The  dialects  of  Rarotonga  and  Mangareva  lose  both  the/ and  the  5  entirely,  and  have 
r  instead  of//  as  are  for  fale,  ae  for  sae. 

The  Paumotuan  has  the  same  elements  as  the  New  Zealand,  except  that  the/  is  some- 
times heard  in  place  of  the  w.  Many  of  its  words  assume  peculiar  forms  unlike  those  of 
any  other  dialect ;  as  mateu  for  matou,  mauya  for  maua.  The  k  is  sometimes  intro- 
duced in  words  where  it  does  not  properly  belong,  as  reko  for  reo,  voice ;  kakuenei  for 
akicenei,  soon. 

The  Tahitian  dispenses  with  both  k  and  y  ;  the  s  is  changed  to  h  ;  the  /  before  a  and 
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e  is  commonly,  though  not  always,  retained;  before  i,  o,  and  u,  it  is  replaced  by  h;  the 
r  also  is  used  instead  of  1;  as  ari'i  for  aliki,  rai  for  to^jfa'a  or  hcCa  for  /«&*,  Aow 

0IIn  Hawaiian,/and  s  are  changed  to  h,  y  becomes  ft,  w  is  used  for  v  (though  the  sound 
is  properly  intermediate  between  the  two),  and  the  k  is  dropped,  as  in  Samoan  and 
Tahitian  ;  as  hale  for  fale,  lani  for  layi,  wa?a  for  vaka. 

The  Nukuhivan  varies  in  different  islands,  and  even  in  different  districts  of  the  same 
island  In  Tahuata  and  the  other  southern  islands,  the  /  is  retained,  the  y  becomes  ft, 
and  the  k  is  frequently  omitted.  In  Nukuhiva  and  the  rest  of  the  northern  cluster,  the 
/is  changed  to  h,  the  k  is  retained  (except  at  the  beginning  of  words,  when  it  is  omitted 
or  pronounced,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  speaker),  and  the  y  becomes  k,  except  with  the 
people  of  one  district  (the  Taipis),  who  give  it  its  true  sound.  In  all  the  islands,  the  I 
(or  r)  is  omitted,  or,  at  least,  is  very  rarely  used.  Thus  we  have,  in  Tahuata,  fill,  foe 
(for  hoe),  hana  (for  haya),  and  havaVi  (for  Savaiki) ;  in  Nukuhiva,  hiti,  hoe,  haka  (or 
with  the  Taipis  haya),  and  Jiavaiki. 

§  2.  The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  consonantal 
elements  in  each  dialect,  and  the  permutations  which  they  undergo 
in  passing  from  one  to  another.  The  hiatus  caused  by  the  omission 
of  the  k  is  represented  by  an  inverted  comma.  An  omission  of  a 
letter  which  does  not  cause  a  hiatus,  or  sensible  break  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, is  denoted  by  a  dash. 


FAK. 

SAM. 

TONG. 

N.  Z. 

HAR. 

MANG. 

PAU. 

TAH. 

HAW. 

NUK. 

F 

F 

F 

W;  H 





WotF; 

H 

F;H 

H 

FotH 

K 

5 

K 

K 

K 

K 

K 

i 

> 

K 

L 

L 

L 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

L 

R 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

N 

N 

N 

jsr 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

B 

n 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

— 

N 

B  or  K  or  JV 

P 

p 

Pot  B 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

S 

s 

H 

H 

— 

— 

H 

H 

H 

H 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

V 

V 

V 

W 

V 

V 

VorW 

V 

W 

V 

§  3.  Besides  the  regular  permutations  above-noted,  there  are  others 
which  occasionally  take  place  between  different  dialects. 

F  is  occasionally  commuted  to  v  or  w  ;  as  fasi,  Sam.,  a  place,  becomes  in  Tahitian 
vahi,  and  in  Hawaiian  wahi  ;  and  sometimes  io  p  ;  as  foe,  Tonga,  poe,  N.  Z.,  a  ball. 

The  /  is  sometimes  changed  to  ft;  as  nima,  Tong.,  for  lima,  five;  nini,  Haw.,  and 
nii,  Tah.,  for  liyi,  to  pour ;  niinii,  Sam.,  for  WiWi,  or  likiliki,  small. 

The  Tongan  frequently  drops  the  I  altogether,  as  akau  for  lalcau,  tree ;  eya  for  leya, 
turmeric  ;  aiki  for  aliki,  chief. 

The  Tongan  has  sometimes  an  h  where  the  other  Polynesian  dialects  have  no  corre- 
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spending  element ;  in  such  cases,  the  Vitian  has  often  a  6",  and  the  Rotuman  an  $  •  as 
mohe,  Tong.,  rnoSe,  Viti.,  mose,  Rot.,  moe,  Sam.,  et  cet.,  to  sleep. 

Kandt  are  sometimes  interchanged;  as  tulu,  Haw.,  kum,  Rar.,  to  drop;  wikL  N. 
Z.,  wift',  Haw.,  quickly. 

\  4.  The  vowels  undergo  but  few  changes,  and  those  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  permutations  of  the  consonants. 

The  syllable/e,  when  it  commences  a  word,  and  is  unaccented,  is  changed  in  Hawaiian 
to  ho;  as felu,  star,  becomes  hotu;  fenua,  country,  honua. 

The  omission  of  the  k  and  I  produces  some  changes,  for  which  no  determinate  rule 
can  be  given  ;  as  mai'a,  Tah.,  banana,  for  meika  ;  meae,  Nuk.,  sacred  place,  for  marae. 

When  a  vowel  is  repeated  in  Samoan,  with  an  s  between  (as  asa,  ese,  isi,  &c),  or  in 
Tongan  with  an  h,  the  other  dialects  frequently  drop  the  interposed  consonant,  and 
contract  the  two  vowels  into  one ;  as  'asa,  Sam.,  kaha,  Tong.,  burning,  becomes  in  Man- 
garevan  fed,  and  in  Hawaiian  'd;  'ese  or  kehe,  other,  becomes  in  N.  Z.  ke>  Tah.,  *$; 
musu,  to  whisper,  becomes  mu,  &c. 

The  causative  prefix,  which  in  Tongan  is  faka,  in  Samoan  fa' a,  in  Tahitian  fa"  a  and 
ka'a,  becomes  in  Hawaiian  ha'a  or  Jlo'o,  most  commonly  the  latter. 

The  diphthong  ia  in  Tongan  frequently  becomes  ie,  and  ua  is  changed  to  uo  ;  as  fie, 
to  desire,  for  fa  ;  luo,  a  pit,  for  lua.  In  this  dialect,  also,  when  a  word  is  doubled,  an 
alteration  frequently  takes  place  in  the  vowel  of  the  first  part ;  asfolofola  for  folqfola. 

§  5.  No  Polynesian  dialect  makes  any  distinction  between  the 
sounds  of  b  and  p,  d  and  t,  g  and  Jc,  I  and  r,  or  v  and  w.  The  Z,  more- 
over, is  frequently  sounded  like  d,  and  the  t  like  Jc. 

The  missionaries  have,  in  general,  made  use  of  the  mutes  k,  p,  and  t,  instead  of  the 
corresponding  sonants.  In  the  Tongan,  however,  the  b  is  employed,  and  in  Tahitian 
and  Rarotongan  the  letters  b  and  d  were  at  first  occasionally  used  ;  as  medua  for  metua, 
rotobu  for  rotopu,  &c. ;  at  present,  we  believe,  the  missionaries  have  decided  upon 
employing  only  the  p  and  t. 

The  sound  of  /  is  rarely  heard  in  the  New  Zealand  pronunciation,  and  that  of  r  in  the 
Tongan  ;  in  all  the  other  dialects  both  these  sounds  are  used  indiscriminately.  The 
missionaries  have  adopted  the  I  in  Samoan  and  Hawaiian,  and  the  r  in  Tahitian  and 
Rarotongan.     In  Vitian  and  Rotuman  I  and  r  are  distinct  sounds. 

The  sound  of  v  is  most  usual  in  Samoan,  Tongan,  Rarotongan,  and  Tahitian, — that  of 
to  in  the  New  Zealand,  Paumotuan,  and  Hawaiian. 

In  all  the  dialects  the  /  (or  r)  is  frequently  so  pronounced  as  to  have,  to  the  ear  of  a 
stranger,  a  sound  very  similar  to  d  ;  Falealili,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Samoa,  is  gene- 
rally sounded  Falearidi ;  riri  in  New  Zealand  is  pronounced  didi ;  raro  in  Tahitian 
has  the  sound  of  daro  ;  and  Hilo,  the  name  of  a  district  in  Hawaii,  is  usually  pronounced 
Hido. 

The  confusion  in  the  pronunciation  of  k  and  t  is  not  uncommon,  even  in  those  lan- 
guages in  which  both  the  sounds  are  met  with  as  distinct  elements.  In  Fakaafo  aliti 
was  heard  for  aliki,  and  in  New  Zealand  and  Paumotu  ariti.     In  Hawaiian,  the  natives 
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make  no  distinction  between  the  t  and  k,  and  the  missionaries  have  adppted  the  latter, 
though  improperly  (as  the  element  is  really  the  Polynesian  t),  in  the  written  language. 

In  Fakaafo,  Paumotu,  and  Tahiti,  we  occasionally  heard  the/changed  to  a  sound  like 
that  of  wh  in  what;  as  whare  for  fare,  owhdwha  for  ofdfa,  &c.  This  may  serve  to 
show  the  process  by  which  both  the  w  and  the  h  have  been  substituted,  in  some  of  the 
dialects,  for  the//  as  in  New  Zealand,  waha  for  fa/a,  &c. 

At  Fakaafo,  we  also  frequently  heard  the  s  pronounced  like  a  strongly  aspirated  h, 
as  h'a  for  sa,  sacred.  A  similar  sound  is  sometimes  given  to  the  h  in  New  Zealand  and 
Tahiti,  as  in  hoyi  or  hoi  (in  Samoan  soyi),  to  salute  by  pressing  noses,  which  some  have 
supposed  to  be  pronounced  shoyi,  shoi.  In  fact,  the  Samoan  s  is  a  dental  letter,  ap- 
proaching, in  the  pronunciation  of  some  natives,  very  nearly  to  the  sound  of  sh. 

In  Samoan  the  n  was  occasionally  confounded  with  the  y,  particularly  where  both 
occurred  in  the  same  word;  thus  we  heard  manoyi,  mayoyi,  and  mayoni;  tnanutayi 
and  mayutayi,  &c. 

In  Fakaafo  the  word  iyba  was  sometimes  heard  as  ikba;  in  Nukuhivan,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  among  some  of  the  tribes,  this  change  of  y  to  k  is  constantly  made. 

§6.  In  all  the  Polynesian  dialects  every  syllable  must  terminate 
in  a  vowel;  and  two  consonants  are  never  heard  without  a  vowel 
between  them. 

This  rule  admits  of  no  exception  whatsoever,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  this  peculiarity  that 
the  softness  of  these  languages  is  to  be  attributed.  The  longest  syllables  have  only 
three  letters — a  consonant  and  a  diphthong — and  many  syllables  consist  of  a  single  vowel. 

$  7.     Most  of  the  radical  words  in  the  Polynesian  are  dissyllables. 

The  simple  prepositions,  the  articles,  and  a  very  few  other  words,  are  monosyllables. 
Words  of  three  or  more  syllables  are  usually  derivatives  or  compounds. 

§  8.  The  accent  is  commonly  laid  on  the  penultimate  syllable ;  in 
some  instances,  however,  it  is  found  on  the  antepenultimate,  and  in 
some  on  the  final  syllable.  These  cases  have  generally  been  noted  in 
the  vocabularies. 

When  a  syllable  is  postfixed  to  a  word,  the  accent  is  usually  shifted  forward  ;  as  tie, 
to  know,  in  the  passive,  ilea;  toe,  to  remain,  toeya,  Rar.,  toena,  Haw.,  and  toea,  Tah., 
remainder. 

Sometimes  a  difference  of  meaning  is  indicated  by  a  change  of  accent ;  as  mandva, 
Sam.,  the  belly,  and  mdnava,  to  breathe ;  marama,  Rar.,  the  moon,  and  mdrama,  light. 
In  Hawaiian,  tandta,  man,  makes  in  the  plural,  na  tanaia,  men. 

\  9.  The  following  examples  will  show  the  changes  which  words 
undergo  in  passing  from  one  dialect  to  another. 
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FAK. 

foe 

fiti 

toga 

sina 

vai 

lama 

ika 


soyi 

saka 

vaka 

fale 

fafa 

kupeya 

aliki 
fanua 
tufiiya 


SAM. 

foe 
fiti 
toya 
sina 
vai 
lama 
i>a 
layi 
soyi 
sa'a 
va'a 
fale 
fafa 
'upeya 
finayalo 
aWi 
fanua 
tufuya 


TONG.       N. 

foe 
fiti 
toya 
hina 
vai 
lama 
ika 
layi 
hoyi 
haka 
vaka 
fale 
fafa 
kupeya 
finayalo 
eiki 
fonua 
tufuya 


Z.  *  PAU.    RAR.  u  MAN; 

hoe 
witi 
toga 
ina 


ivai 

rama 

ika 

rayi 

hoyi 

haka 

waka 

ware 

waha 

kupeya 


oe 

iti 

toya 

hina 

vai 

rama 

ika 

rayi 

oyi 

aka 

vaka 

are 

vaa 

kupeya 


hinayaro  inayaro 
ariki         ariki 
wenua       enua 
tohuya       tauya 


TAH.  HAW.  NUK. 

hoe  Jwe  hoe 

hiti  hiti  fiti  or  hiti 

toa  tona  toy  a  or  toka  or  tona 

hina  hina        hina 

vai  wai  vai 

rama  lama       ama 

i'a  i'a  ika 

rai  lani  ayi  or  aki  or  ani 

hoi  honi  hoki,  &c. 

ha'a  ha'a  haka 

va'a  wa'a  vaka 

fare  hale  foe  or  hae 

vaha  waha  fafa  or  haha 

'upea  'upena  kupeka,  &c. 

hinaaro  hinanalo  hinakao 

ariH  aWi  aiki 

henua  honua  henua,  &c. 

tahua  (?)  tahuna  tuhuka,  tuhuna 


ETYMOLOGY. 

\  10.  The  dialects  of  Polynesia  have,  properly  speaking,  no  gram- 
matical inflections.  The  only  changes  which  words  undergo  are  by 
affixed  particles,  or  by  the  reduplication  of  one  or  more  of  their 
syllables. 

Particles,  both  affixed  and  separate,  play  a  great  part  in  all  these  idioms.  They  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes,— particles  which  qualify  nouns,  verbal  particles,  and  con- 
junctives.  In  the  former  are  included  the  articles,  certain  demonstratives,  the  signs  of 
case  and  of  number,— of  the  first  of  which  we  proceed  to  speak. 

THE    ARTICLE. 

\  II.  There  are,  in  most  of  the  dialects,  two  articles,  one  of  which 
is  definite,  and  at  the  same  time  singular,  and  the  other  indefinite, 
and  prefixed  either  to  the  singular  or  the  plural. 

In  the  dialect  of  Fakaafo  the  definite  article  is  te,  and  the  indefinite  se  or  he  (s  and  h 
being  used  indiscriminately)  ;  as  ua  lelei  te  tama,  good  is  the  boy;  se  mata,  an  eye ;  he 
tufuya  koe  ?  art  thou  a  priest? 

In  Samoan,  the  articles  are  le  and  se,-  le  tayata,  the  man ;  se  tayata,  a  man. 

In  Tongan,  there  appear  to  be  but  two  articles,  a  and  he.  The  former  is  used  before 
proper  names  and  pronouns,  and  becomes  ae  (probably  for  a  he)  before  common  nouns ; 
as,  bea  toki  lea  a  Jesu,  and  then  Jesus  said ,-  a  hono  tehina,  his  brother ;  bea  ne  tuku  ki 
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ai  ae  tayata,  and  he  placed  there  the  man.  This  ae,  when  joined  with  another  particle, 
as  a,  of,  mo,  and,  &c,  becomes  simply  e,  as,  he  paue  ae  Mesia,  the  works  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  ke  ilo  ae  lelei  moe  kovi,  to  know  good  and  evil.  He  properly  answers  to  se  in 
Samoan,  but  it  has  also  the  meaning  of  the  definite  article  in  English,  as  in  one  of  the 
examples  given  above. 

That  an  article  te  once  existed  in  this  dialect  we  may  infer  from  its  presence  in  some 
of  the  numerals,  as  te-kau,  one  score — ua  ya-kau,  two  score ;  te-kumi,  a  measure  of  ten 
fathoms  (une  dizaine), — tolu  ya-kumi,  twenty  fathoms ;  teau,  a  hundred,— -fa  yeau,  four 
hundred,  &c. 

[The  missionaries  make  two  definite  articles,  a  and  e,  "  the  former  used  before  the 
nominative  when  the  verb  is  neuter  or  intransitive,  and  the  latter  where  it  is  active  or 
transitive."  This,  however,  is  an  error,  the  result  of  another  error,  namely,  the  failure 
to  distinguish  between  the  active  and  passive  states  of  the  verb.  The  e  is  merely,  as  in 
all  the  other  Polynesian  dialects,  the  preposition  by  (Latin  a  or  ah)  before  the  ablative. 
The  sentence  bea  tabuakii  akinautolu  e  lie  Otua,  and  God  blessed  them,  means  properly, 
and  they  were  blessed  by  God.  Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  this  source,  in  the 
missionary  translations  into  this  language.] 

In  the  dialect  of  New  Zealand  the  articles  are  te  and  he;  in  those  of  Tahiti,  Rarotonga, 
Mangareva,  and  Nukuhiva,  te  and  e. 

The  Hawaiian  has  for  its  indefinite  article  Jw;  for  the  definite,  a  double  form,  te  and  ta. 
The  former  is  used  before  all  nouns  commencing  with  t,  and  before  many  commencing 
with  a  and  o;  some  also  which  begin  with  p  have  te  for  their  article.  Other  nouns,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  have  ta.  No  noun  takes  both,  unless  with  some  change  of  mean- 
ing, which  makes  it  a  different  word,  as  ta  aho,  sticks  for  thatching,  te  aho,  the  breath. 

The  only  other  dialect  in  which  ta  is  found  as  an  article  is  that  spoken  in  the  small 
island  of  Niua  or  Immer,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  but  inhabited  by  a  Polynesian  tribe. 
In  a  brief  vocabulary,  obtained  by  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  (on  his  last  cruise,  just  before 
his  murder  at  that  group,)  this  article  occurs  several  times,  as  ta  kuru,  the  breadfruit; 
ta  one,  the  earth  ;  tafanua,  the  country. 

In  New  Zealand,  a  is  frequently  used  before  proper  names  and  pronouns ;  as  a?io  ka 
kite  a  Jesu,  when  Jesus  saw  ;  akoe,  thou ;  aia,  he. 

In  Rarotongan,  the  a  also  occurs,  though  not  so  frequently  as  in  New  Zealand ;  as 
namua  atu  ra  a  Jesu,  Jesus  went  before ;  aia,  he. 

It  is  perhaps  to  this  article  that  we  must  refer  the  a,  which,  in  all  the  dialects,  comes 
between  the  prepositions  ki  and  i,  and  the  proper  name  or  pronoun  following ;  as  kia 
Pea,  to  Pea ;  kia  ia,  to  him. 

In  Mangarevan,  a  preceding  a  noun,  with  an  adverb  of  place  after  it,  is  used  as  a 
demonstrative ;  it  is  perhaps  this  same  article  -,—noku  a  tamariki  ara,  that  child  (the  child 
there)  is  mine ;  a  mea  nei,  this  thing  (the  thing  here). 

[It  seems  likely  that  the  Polynesian  had  originally  three  articles,  namely,  te  for  the 
singular,  ya  for  the  plural,  and  se  indefinite.  The  first  has  been  changed  in  Samoan  to 
te,  in  Tongan  it  is  replaced  by  the  particle  a,  connected  with  the  indefinite  he,  and  in 
Hawaiian  it  becomes  generally  ta.  These  changes  are  perhaps  the  result  of  a  desire  for 
euphony,  for  as  te  was  not  only  an  article,  but  a  relative  pronoun,  and  a  sign  of  the 
future  tense,  its  frequent  repetition,  particularly  in  public  speaking,  was  likely  to  be 
offensive  to  the  fastidious  audiences  of  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  Hawaii,  in  all  of  which  great 
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attention  is  paid  by  the  higher  classes  to  the  arts  of  oratory.  In  Tahiti,  the  attempt  to 
avoid  this  repetition  has  led  merely  to  the  lengthening  of  the  relative,  which  is  pro- 
nounced tei.  That  te  is  properly  an  article  of  unity,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  never 
precedes  a  noun  in  the  plural,  unless  where  this  has  a  collective  sense ;  thus,  te  tanata, 
in  Hawaiian,  may  mean  either  "  the  man,"  or  "  mankind,"  or  the  "  party  of  men," 
(spoken  of  before ;)  but  in  the  latter  case  it  would  usually  have  some  collective  particle 
after  it,  as  ta  mau  tanata,  or  ta  poe  tanata.  It  is,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  numeral 
tahi,  one,  which  in  Rotuman  becomes  ta,  and  in  Tarawan  te. — As  regards  the  a,  in  the 
Tongan,  New  Zealand,  and  Rarotongan  dialects,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  proper  to 
consider  it  not  an  article,  but  rather  a  particle  similar  to  the  nominative  sign  ho  (vide 
§  17),  and  used  when  that  cannot  be  employed,  viz. :  before  the  nominative,  when  it  is 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  before  the  accusative  generally.] 

|  12.  Besides  the  two  articles  above-mentioned,  all  the  dialects 
have  other  words  which  may  be  included,  though  with  less  propriety, 
in  the  same  class.  They  are  mostly  such  as  are  commonly  termed 
in  English  indefinite  pronouns. 

In  Samoan  these  are  sa,  some  one;  nisi,  some  (pi.);  sina,  some  (partitive);  m, 
other ;  setasi,  one,  some  one  ;  letasi,  a  certain  one,  another ;  etasi,  some,  several,  other  ; 
as  sa  tayata,  some  man ;  nisi  tayata,  some  men  ;  siua  vai,  some  water ;  letasi  alii,  a 
certain  chief;  etasi  alii,  certain  chiefs. 

In  Tongan,  ha,  some  one,  any  one ;  foe,  a  single  one ;  niki,  some  (pi.)  ;  etaha,  certain, 
other ;  as  ha  tayata,  some  man  ;  foe  niu,  a  single  cocoa-nut ;  hi  he  matatahi  etaha,  to 
the  other  side. 

In  the  New  Zealand  dialect,  tetahi,  some  one,  a  certain  one,  another,— pi.,  etahi;  wahi 

or  tetvahi,  some  (partitive). 

In  Rarotongan,  tetai,  some  one,  another, — pi.  etai;  tetai  pae,  some,  a  portion  of. 

In  Mangarevan,  tai,  one,  other ;  ma,  some,— as  ma  vai,  some  water  (but  used  rather 
in  the  sense  of  "  give  me  some  water"). 

In  Paumotuan,  e  homai  te  wahi  homo  noJcu,  bring  here  some  water  for  me. 

In  Tahitian,  te  hoe,  some  one,  a  single  one  ;  etahi,  one,  other ,—v\.vetahi;  ma  or  maa, 
some,  a  portion  of;  as  tehoe  vi,  an  apple;  etahi  ea,  another  road;  maa  pape,  some 
water;  maa  matai,  some  wind.  Sometimes  this  last  has  another  article  before  it,  as 
Iwmai  etalii  a  tehoe  maa  pape,  give  me  some  water. 

[We  have  also  maa  henua,  a  piece  of  ground,  a  field,— in  Rarotongan  maVa  enua. 
Maa  and  maija  mean  also  food.  The  origin  is  probably  from  the  Tongan  ma,  to  chew  ; 
hence,  a  mouthful,  a  morsel.  Thus  in  Tonga  they  say,  mai  ma  kava,  give  me  some  kava, 
or  a  morsel  of  kava.     In  English  we  say,  in  like  manner,  a  little  bit,  a  mere  morsel.] 

In  Hawaiian,  we  have  tahi  or  tetahi,  and  wahi;  as  tahi  or  tetahi  tanata,  a  certain 
man  ;  wahi  laau,  some  timber ;  te  wahi  tapa,  some  cloth. 

In  Nukuhivan,tetafo',  some  one,  a  certain  one,  as  tetahi  niu,  a  cocoa-nut ;  tona,  some 

one,  as  tona  a,  some  day. 

[In  the  foregoing  list,  tetahi,  etahi,  &c,  are  from  the  numeral  one;  foe,  Tong.,  Jwe, 
Tah  ,  means  properly  a  mass,  lump,  or  ball  (vide  vocab.  verb,  foe)  ;  wahi  is  from  fasi, 
Sam.,  to  divide,  and  means  a  division,  a  portion  ;  pae  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  same 

word.] 
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THE    SUBSTANTIVE. 

§  13.  The  gender  is  distinguished  either  by  the  use  of  entirely 
different  words,  as  tama,  Sam.,  father,  Una,  mother ;  or,  more  gene- 
rally, by  the  use  of  words  signifying  male  and  female. 


Sam.    lupe  tane,  a  cock  pigeon 

Tong.  toloa  tane,  a  drake 

N.  Z.   tupuna  tane,  a  grandfather 

N.  Z.   kararehe  toarawa,  a  male  beast 

Rar.     metuatane,  a  father 

Tah.    hunoa  tane,  a  son-in-law 

Tah.    puaa  oni,  a  boar 

Haw.   kao  tane,  a  he-goat 

Nuk.    moa  ahana,  a  cock 

Nuk.    puaka  toa,  a  hog 


lupefafine,  a  hen  pigeon 

toloa  fafine,  a  duck 

tupuna  wahine,  a  grandmother 

kararelw  uwa,  a  female  beast 

metua-vaine,  a  mother 

hunoa  vahine,  a  daughter-in-law 

puaa  ufui,  a  sow 

kao  wahine,  a  she-goat 

moa  vahine,  a  hen 

puaka  ufa,  a  sow 


$  14.  The  plural  is  frequently  left  without  any  mark  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  singular.  In  this  case,  the  plurality  must  be 
inferred  from  the  general  course  of  the  conversation  or  narrative. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  to  mark  the  distinction,  there  are  several 
modes  of  doing  it ; — 1st,  in  some  of  the  dialects,  by  an  indefinite  or 
demonstrative  or  possessive  pronoun  prefixed,  as  nisi  tayata,  Sam., 
some  men;  ona  toi,  his  axes;  era  ware,  N.  Z.,  those  houses;  2dly,  in 
most  of  the  dialects,  by  the  form  of  the  adjective,  as  raau  rahi,  Tah., 
large  tree,  pi.  raau  rarahi,  large  trees;  3dly,  by  some  numeral  or 
adjective  signifying  number.  These  three  methods  will  be  further 
illustrated  hereafter.  Finally,  the  most  general  manner  of  denoting 
the  plural  is  by  means  of  particles,  most  of  which  have  a  collective 
sense,  prefixed  to  the  noun. 

In  Fakaafo  we  heard  ni,  kau,  and  tai  used  for  this  purpose ;  as  ni  ao,  clouds ;  kau 
pu,  shells  ;  te  taifale,  the  houses. 

In  Samoan  the  plural  signs  are  ni,  au,  mou,  tai,  yalu,  atu,  ya.  Ni  is  also  used  for 
some,  as  ni  a  outou,  some  for  you ;  but  it  more  often  has  a  general  signification,  as  e  Ic 
ola  lava  ni  tayata,  men  shall  not  live.  This  particle  does  not  admit  an  article  before  it. 
Nai  is  used  in  the  same  way  for  a  small  number,  as  nai  ia  elua,  two  fishes.  Au  is 
used  for  a  class  or  collection ;  mou  and  tai  for  a  multitude ;  yalu  for  women  and 
children  ;  atu  is  only  used  before  words  signifying  country,  island,  district,  and  the  like,  as 
te  atu  nuu,  the  towns.  Via  is  found  only  in  the  numerals,  as  sefula,  ten,  selau,  hundred  : 
tolu  ya  fulu,  thirty  ;  tolu  ya  lau,  three  hundred.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  words 
au,  mou,  tai,  yalu,  atu,  are  considered  to  be  in  the  singular,  and  would  take  a  singular 
pronoun  ;  as  lana  mau  ayelo,  his  angels  (properly,  his  company  of  angels)  :  ana  ayelo 
would  signify,  his  angels,  in  a  general  sense. 
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In  Tongan  we  have  oyo,  yahi,  kau,  tuya,faya,fuifui,  otu.  Oyo  is  used  only  in  the 
dual,  and  in  fact  supplies  the  place  of  the  word  two,  though  it  precedes  the  noun,  while 
the  numeral  would  follow ;  as  koe  oyo  akau,  the  two  trees.  Bahi  is  the  most  general 
plural  sign,  as  koe  yahi  akau,  the  trees.  It  is  questionable  whether  this  be  derived  from 
the  plural  article  ya,  which  we  find  here  only  in  certain  numerals,  as  yakumi,  yakau, 
yeau,  the  plurals  oftekumi,  tekau,  and  teau  (v.  ante  §  11).  Kau  has  the  same  meaning 
as  au  in  Samoan,  as  koe  kau  tufuya,  the  workmen  (i.  e.  a  party  employed  together).  It 
does  not  always  make  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed  plural,  but  sometimes  retains  its 
independent  signification  of  company,  band, — as  koe  kau  vaka,  the  crew  of  a  vessel. 
Tuya  has  a  similar  force.  Faya  means  a  flock  or  herd,  and  is  used  only  of  the  lower 
animals,  as  koe  faya  buaka,  a  herd  of  swine ;  koe  faya  9710a,  a  flock  of  fowls.  Faifui 
applies  only  to  birds,  as  koe  fuifui  lube,  a  flight  of  pigeons.  Otu  is  the  same  with  atu 
in  Samoan,  as  koe  otu  motu,  the  islands.  Note.  Tamatii,  child,  makes  tamaiki  in  the 
plural,  and  tehina,  younger  brother,  has  foto  prefixed  to  it ;  as,  ho  hoku  foto  tehina,  my 
younger  brothers. 

New  Zealand.  This  dialect  has  but  one  plural  sign,  ya,  which  never  takes  an  article 
before  it,  as  ki  ya  tohu  0  ya  taimi,  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Kau  is  used  in  some 
compounds,  as  te  kaumatua,  the  ancestors,  the  ancients. 

The  Rarotongan  has  puke,  ya,  aroya,  au,  ui,  and  ai.  Puke  is  only  for  a  small 
number,  and  chiefly  in  the  dual,  as  ta  raua  puke  kupeya,  their  (two)  nets ;  ya  is  also 
for  a  limited  number,  and  is  commonly  used  with  a  numeral,  as  ya  taleni  arima,  five 
talents  ;  it  never  has  the  article  before  it.  Aroya  and  au  are  collectives  in  frequent  use, 
— ta  ratou  aroya  kupeya,  their  (several)  nets  ;  te  aroya  ayelo,  the  angels ;  te  reira  au 
tuatua,  those  things.  Ui  is  a  collective  applied  to  persons,  as  te  ui  ariki,  the  princes ; 
te  ui  tauya  nunui,  the  chief  priests.  Ai  occurs  only  with  words  expressive  of  relation- 
ship, as  toku  ai  metua,  my  parents ;  toku  ai  tuaine,  my  sisters.  We  find  aroya  used 
also  independently,  as,  tetai  aroya,  some ;  te  aroya  i  ta,  those  who  killed. 

The  only  plural  particle  contained  in  our  Mangarevan  vocabulary  is  mau,  as  a  man 
tayata  ua,  all  men ;  but  others,  no  doubt,  exist  in  the  language. 

The  Tahitian  has  na,  mau,  tau,  pue,  and  hui.  Na  denotes,  in  general,  a  small 
plurality,  two  or  three,  as  na  metua,  the  parents,  father  and  mother ;  na  taata,  the  men, 
a  small  number ;  but  it  may  denote  a  great  number,  when  it  is  uncertain.  Mau  is  an 
unlimited  plural,  as  mau  taata,  men;  mau  metua,  parents,  in  general.  Tau  denotes  a 
small  indefinite  plurality,  as  aita  rea  tau  taata  rii,  but  few  men,  two  or  three.  Pue  and 
hui  "are  collectives,  as  pue  arii,  the  royal  family,  or  principal  chiefs ;  pue  raatira,  the 
body  of  subordinate  chiefs ;  hui  arii  and  hui  raatira  have  nearly  the  same  meaning ; 
but  pue  taata  seems  an  exception,  as  being  more  limited ;  hui  hoa  is  a  general  word  for 
friends.  [The  foregoing  is  extracted  from  the  Tahitian  Grammar  of  the  English  mis- 
sionaries ;  on  referring,  however,  to  the  translations,  by  the  same  authors,  we  find  the 
pue  and  na  used  very  much  as  puke  and  ya  in  Rarotongan,  as  toopiti  pue  taata,  two 
men  ;  na  taleni  erima,  Ave  talents.  It  should  be  observed  that  na  is  never  preceded  by 
the  article,  while  all  the  rest  admit  of  this  construction.] 

In  Hawaiian,  the  plural  signs  are  na,  mau,  poe,  pae,  and  puu.  Na  is  the  most 
common,  and  expresses  a  plural  indefinitely  large  ;  as,  na  manu  0  ta  lewa,  the  birds  of 
the  air.  Mau  does  not  apply  generally  to  a  great  number,  rarely  more  than  ten.  Poe 
restricts  the  noun  to  a  particular  company  or  set  of  persons  or  things  spoken  of,  as  ta 
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poe  leiti  signifies  either  the  children  (before  mentioned),  or  children,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  adults.  Pae  and  puu  are  used  very  much  like  poe,  but  more  seldom  ;  ta 
pae  aina  o  Hawaii  nei  signifies  the  group  of  Hawaiian  islands.  Na,  as  in  the  Tahi- 
tian,  differs  from  the  other  particles  in  not  taking  an  article  before  it. 

In  Nukuhivan,  we  find  na,  tau,  mau  or  mou,  and  poe.  Na  is  used  as  in  Hawaiian,  as 
na  kanata  meitai,  good  men ;  tau  is  a  general  collective  sign,  as  ha  mat  te  tail  hue  mc  te 
tau  hoe,  bring  the  calabashes  and  the  paddles ;  mou  is  applied  to  a  small  number,  and  is 
rendered  by  Mr.  Crook  a  pair,  as  e  mou  kakai,  a  pair  of  ear-rings ;  poe  signifies  a  com- 
pany, as  te  poe  tuhuna,  the  artisans. 

[The  particle  r/a,  as  before  remarked,  appears  to  be  the  proper  plural  article  or  prefix 
of  the  Polynesian  dialects.  All  the  other  words  were  originally  collective  nouns.  Kau 
(or  'au)  seems  to  mean  properly  a  parcel,  or  bunch.  It  is  probably  the  root  of  the 
Tongan  tekau,  a  score.  Kau-iifi  means,  according  to  Mariner,  a  parcel  of  yams,  twenty 
in  number.  Puke  or  pu*e  is  a  heap,  or  hillock.  Mau  has  perhaps  the  same  meaning, 
and  may  be  the  root  of  the  word  maunja,  mountain  ;  indeed,  the  Mangarevan  has  mou, 
signifying  hill.  Tuya  is  from  tu,  to  stand,  and  means  any  thing  which  stands,  and 
hence  any  thing  piled  up — a  heap,  a  mound.  Fuifui,  hui,  ui,  are  from  the  Samoan 
fusi  (or  more  commonly  fimfusi)  to  bind  in  a  bundle, — hence,  a  sheaf  or  bundle  of  any- 
thing. Poe,  in  Hawaiian,  seems  to  be  from  the  Tongan  foe,  a  mass,  lump,  or  ball, — from 
which  the  Tahitian  makes  both  its  article  tehoe  (ante  §  12)  and  the  word  poe,  pearl.  Poe, 
in  New  Zealand,  means  a  ball.  Puhi,  Haw.,  means  a  small  round  hill,  a  protuberance ; 
hooputu  is  to  heap  up.  [Vide  Puku  in  Lex.]  In  colloquial  English,  the  words  knot,  lot, 
bunch,  are  not  unfrequently  used  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  in  some  parts  of  our  country, 
the  word  heap  is  commonly  employed  by  the  uneducated  with  this  sense.  In  Mexico,  a 
like  meaning  is  given  by  the  lower  classes  to  the  word  mdquina  (machine) ;  as  una 
mdquina  cle  mulas,  de  coches,  a  great  number  of  mules,  carriages,  &c.  This  was 
explained  from  the  fact  that  the  only  machinery  of  consequence  used  in  that  country 
being  in  the  corn-mills,  the  name  of  mdquina  has  become  appropriated  to  them, — and  as 
they  usually  contain  a  large  store  of  corn  and  meal,  the  word  has  undergone  a  further 
deviation,  and  is  employed  to  signify  a  great  quantity  or  mass  of  any  thing — and  hence, 
a  great  number.  This  example  may  serve  to  show  the  difficulty  of  tracing  to  their  origin 
all  the  particles  employed  in  the  Polynesian  dialects,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  natives.] 

§15.  A  plural  of  a  peculiar  kind  is  formed  in  the  dialects  of  New 
Zealand,  Tahiti,  and  Hawaii,  by  the  particle  ma  appended  to  a  proper 
noun,  or  to  a  word  signifying  a  rational  being.  It  gives  the  meaning 
of  company  or  associates  connected  with  the  person. 

In  New  Zealand,  Hoyi  ma,  is  Hongi  and  his  company,  or  those  with  him.  In  the 
vocative,  E  mara  ma  !  O  friends  !  or  rather,  O  friend,  and  those  with  you !  So  e  hoa 
ma!  friends! 

In  Tahitian,  Mose  ma,  Moses  and  those  with  him  ;  Paofai  ma,  Paofai  and  his  party. 

In  Hawaiian,  Tauiteaouli  ma,  Tauiteaouli  and  his  associates  ;  Pdc  ma,  the  goddess 
Pele  and  her  attendant  divinities.     In  this  dialect,  it  is  not  used  in  the  vocative. 

h  16.  The  distinctions  of  case  are  determined  either  by  the  collo- 
cations of  the  words,  or  by  the  use  of  particles.     In  all  the  dialects, 
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if  the  substantives  come  together,  with  no  particle  to  mark  the  rela- 
tion between  them,  the  latter  of  the  two  is  considered  to  be  in  the 
genitive. 

Apu-lima,  Sam.,  palm  of  hand ;  fale  manu,  Tong.,  bird-cage  (house  of  bird)  ;  lua 
tayata,  N.  Z.,  a  man's  sepulchre;  taha-tai,  Tah.,  border  of  the  sea,  sea-coast;  tahuna 
Pele,  Haw.,  priest  of  Pele. 

The  Rarotongan  is  peculiar  in  lengthening  the  final  vowel  of  the  preceding  word,  as, 
rud  vai,  well  of  water;  hotiyd  haiVa,  division  of  land.  This,  however,  appears  to  take 
place  only  with  the  vowel  a. 

§  17.  The  Polynesian  languages  have  a  peculiar  particle  to  mark 
the  nominative,  or  rather  the  agent,  in  a  sentence.  This  particle  is 
ho,  or,  in  Samoan,  Tahitian,  and  Hawaiian,  '6.  Its  use  varies  some- 
what in  the  different  dialects,  but  its  general  object  appears  to  be  to 
mark  the  governing  noun.  In  all,  it  is  used  to  reply  to  the  questions 
"  who  or  what  is  it?"  "  who  did  it ?"  and  the  like. 

In  Samoan  its  use  is  very  frequent.  When  prefixed  to  common  nouns  in  the  singular, 
or  collective  plural,  it  usually  has  the  article  after  it,  as,  o  le  taVata,  the  man  ;  o  le  tupu- 
laVa  umalava,  all  the  generations ;  in  the  ordinary  plural,  however,  it  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  noun,  as,  o  tama  ninii,  the  young  children.  With  proper  names  and  pronouns 
it  has  no  article,  as,  o  Vavasa,  Vavasa  ;  o  ontou,  ye.  It  does  not  always  precede  the 
nominative,  but  only  when  this  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  or  in  apposition  to  a 
preceding  noun  ;  as,  o  lana  tane,  o  Josefa,  o  le  tapata  upu-leki,  her  husband,  Joseph 
[being]  a  just  man.  It  is  also  used  independently  of  a  substantive,  as,  o  e  lafoai  iate  au, 
whoever  shall  reject  me  ;  o  se,  whosoever. 

In  Tongan,  ho  is  used  before  proper  names,  and  some  of  the  pronouns,  and  hoe  (for 
ho  he)  before  common  nouns.  This  particle  never  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
except  when  in  apposition  to  a  preceding  noun,  or  preceded  by  the  preposition  hoeuhi  ; 
as,  hoeuhi  hoau,  because  of  me  (or  rather  hoe  uhi  hoau,  I  being  the  cause). 

In  the  other  dialects  this  particle  is  used  less  frequently  than  in  the  two  preceding. 
The  following  are  the  principal  cases  in  which  it  is  found  :— (1)  Before  proper  names, 
when  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  or  in  apposition,  as,  o  Petero  oe,  Tah.,  thou  art 
Peter ;  tana  tane  ho  Josepha,  Rar.,  her  husband  Joseph.  (2)  Before  most  of  the  per- 
sonal, demonstrative,  and  interrogative  pronouns  in  like  circumstances  ;  ho  hotoa  te 
marama,  Rar.,  ye  are  the  light;  te  mou  ra,  hoia  te  opeya  o  teianei  ao,  Rar.,  the  harvest, 
that  is  the  end  of  this  world  ;  ho  tehea  o  houtou,  N.  Z.,  which  of  you  ?  o  wai  la  ta  mea 
o  outou,  Haw.,  who  is  there  of  you  ?  (3)  Before  common  nouns,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  when  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  them,  it  is  generally  followed  by  the  singular 
article,  te,  or  by  the  plural  particle  ya  or  na.  As  the  propriety  of  rendering  an  expres- 
sion emphatic  will  appear  differently  to  different  minds,  there  is,  in  all  the  dialects,  some 
uncertainty  about  its  use.  In  three  chapters  of  Matthew  (the  5th,  6th,  and  7th)  the 
Samoan  uses  this  particle  fifty-six  times,  the  New  Zealand  forty-nine,  the  Rarotongan 
forty-six,  the  Hawaiian  forty-three,  and  the  Tahitian  twenty-six.  The  latter,  in  general, 
makes  a  more  sparing  use  of  it  than  the  others.     In  the  verse  "  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
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would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,"  &c,  the  Samoan  has  " o  mea  uma"  the  New 
Zealand,  "  ko  ya  mea  katoa"  the  Tahitian,  "  te  tnau  mea  toa"  the  Rarotongan,  "  te  mi 
mea  katoa"  and  the  Hawaiian,  "  o  na  mea  a  pau."  Here  the  Rarotongan  coincides 
with  the  Tahitian,  but  in  most  cases  it  agrees  with  the  other  dialects.  In  the  sentence 
" whosoever  shall  be  angry,"  the  Samoan  has  "  o  le  tapata"  the  New  Zealand  and  the 
Rarotongan,  "  ko  te  tayata"  the  Hawaiian,  "  o  ta  mea"  and  the  Tahitian,  simply,  "  te 
taata"  -v 

This  particle  is  also  prefixed  to  adverbs  used  substantively,  or  without  a  verb ;  as  in 
the  sentence  "  within  they  are  ravening  wolves,"  (i.  e.  as  to  the  inside) — in  the  Samoan  it 
is  o  totonu,  in  New  Zealand,  ko  roto,  in  Tahitian,  o  roto.  So  ko  mua,  Rar.,  before  ;  ko 
reira,N.  Z.,  then;  ko  ruya  tenei,ko  avaiki  tetia,  Mang.,  this  is  above  (or  the  upper),  that 
is  below. 

[It  is  curious  that  in  the  Australian  dialect  spoken  by  the  tribe  on  Hunter's  River, 
(which  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  languages  from  the  Polynesian)  this  same 
particle  ko  is  used  for  precisely  the  same  purpose, — namely,  that  of  marking  the  active, 
or  what  Mr.  Threlkeld  terms  the  agent  form  of  the  noun,  which  is  generally  the  nomina- 
tive, though  in  some  cases  it  rather  answers  to  the  ablative.  The  particle,  however, 
differs  from  that  in  the  Polynesian,  in  being  postfixed  to  the  noun.  Kbre  is  man,  and 
koreko  is  the  same  word  when  used  as  the  nominative  to  a  verb,  or  in  answer  to  the 
questiou  "who  did  it?"  It  thus  corresponds  precisely  to  ko  te  tapata.  This  fact  is 
mentioned  merely  as  an  interesting  coincidence,  and  not  as  indicating  any  connexion 
between  the  two  languages.] 

§  18.  The  genitive  is  formed  by  the  prepositions  a  and  o,  both  of 
which  signify  of.  There  is  a  slight  shade  of  difference  between  these 
two  prepositions,  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  comprehend, 
though  the  natives  are  careful  to  observe  it,  and  never  substitute  one 
for  the  other. 

The  proper  meaning  of  a  seems  to  be  of,  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to,  while  o  is  more 
general  and  indefinite.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  determining  what  is  to  be  regarded  as 
properly  in  the  possession  of  a  person.  The  Polynesians  seem  to  consider  that  the  child 
belongs  to  the  father,  but  not  the  father  to  the  child  ;  that  the  husband  and  wife  are  each 
other's  property,  but  brothers  and  sisters  not.  A  man's  body  or  his  limbs  are  not  consi- 
dered as  in  his  possession,— perhaps  because  they  rather  form  a  part  of  him.  So  the 
house  in  which  a  man  lives,  and  the  clothing  which  he  wears,  are  not  spoken  of  as  his 
property  (but  rather  as  things  which  he  uses),  but  his  food  is.  So  a  man's  speech  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  him,  but  not  his  life.  The  above  distinctions  pervade  all  the 
dialects,  with  some  exceptions  only  in  respect  to  words  expressing  relationship.  In  other 
classes  of  words  the  usage  varies.  The  o,  however,  is  the  most  common  particle.  As 
the  a  is  properly  used  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to,  it  can  only  come  before  a  noun  signi- 
fying a  living  being  ;  o  is  used  before  all  other  nouns  ;  thus,  «  the  canoe  of  (or  belong- 
ing to)  Pihaya,"  will  be,  te  vaka  a  Piliapa;  but  "  the  canoe  of  the  ship,"  or  "the  ship's 
boat,"  te  vaka  o  tefolau. 

$  19.     A  peculiar  form  of  the  genitive  is  made  by  reversing  the 
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usual  order,  and  placing  the  noun  in  the  genitive  before  the  nomina- 
tive ;  in  this  case,  the  o  or  a  which  precedes  the  genitive  coalesces 
with  the  article  which  precedes  the  nominative. 

Thus  instead  of  le  fale  o  le  alii,  the  Samoans  say  lo  le  aliifale  (lo  for  le  6) ;  in  New 
Zealand,  for  te  kupu  a  te  tayata,  the  speech  of  the  man,  we  have  ta  te  tayata  kupu  ;  in 
Tahitian,  for  te  maitai  o  te  mau  JPharisea,  the  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees,  it  is,  to  te 
mau  Pharisea  maitai  ;  in  Hawaiian,  te  pae  aina  o  Hawaii  nei,  the  islands  of  Hawaii 
here,  becomes,  to  Hawaii  nei  pae  aina.  In  Tongan  this  construction  is  only  found  in 
the  pronouns,  where  it  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

\  20.  In  the  dialects  of  New  Zealand  and  Eastern  Polynesia 
(Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Hawaii,  &c.,)  the  same  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween na  and  no,  meaning  of,  for,  concerning,  as  between  a  and  o. 

As,  he  wahine  na  te  alii,  Haw.,  a  wife  for  the  king ;  he  fale  no  te  alii,  a  house  for  the 
king. 

In  New  Zealand,  a  similar  distinction  appears*  to  exist  between  ma  and  mo,  as  tetahi 
mea  mo  te  matuatane,  something  for  the  father ;  kai  ma  ratou,  food  for  them. 

)  21.  The  dative  is  formed  by  prefixing  Id  (Tong.,  N.  Z.,  Rar., 
Mang.,  Nuk.,)  or  H  (Sam.,  Tah.,  Haw.,)  to  the  noun.  Before  proper 
names  and  pronouns  this  becomes  Ida  or  Ha. 

Ki  }ve  manu,  Tong.,  ki  te  manic,  N.  Z.,  Rar.,  Nuk.,  H  U  manu,  Sam.,  H  te  manu, 
Tah.,  H  ta  inanu,  Haw.,  mean  "  to  the  bird."  Kia  Nama,  or  'ia  Nama,  means  "  to 
Nama." 

In  Samoan  and  Tongan,  a  particle  of  euphony,  te,  is  inserted  between  the  preposition 
and  the  pronoun  ;  as  kia  te  au,  Tong.,  Ha  te  au,  Sam.,  to  me.  In  the  other  dialects  it  is 
not  found. 

In  Hawaiian  the  Ha,  which  should  precede  proper  names  and  pronouns,  is  sometimes 
changed  to  'io,  as  hele  mai  la  ia  'io'u  nei,  he  came  to  me  here  ('io'u  for  Ha  a'u). 

\  22.  The  accusative  generally,  though  not  always,  has  the  particle 
i  before  it.  This  particle  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  U  of  the 
dative,  as  it  has  often  been  in  those  languages  which  drop  the  k 
Before  proper  names  and  pronouns  it  becomes  ia. 

In  Samoan,  tafu  i  le  afi,  light  the  fire,  is  the  usual  form  of  expression,  though  tafu  k 
afi  is  sometimes  heard. 

In  Tongan,  this  use  of  the  i  is  less  common  than  in  the  other  dialects,  but  it  is  occa- 
sionally met  with,  as  he  kuou  tamate  i  ae  tayata,  I  have  slain  a  man. 

In  New  Zealand,  its  use  is  not  constant,  and  it  appears  to  be  employed  chiefly  where 
precision  is  required  ;  e  ho  atu  i  te  utu  kia  Hiha,  to  give  tribute  to  Csesar ;  Va  tamariki 
o  ratou  ipatu  i  Va  poropiti,  the  children  of  those  who  killed  the  prophets. 

In  Tahitian,  Rarotongan,  Hawaiian,  and  Nukuhivan,  i  is  constantly  employed  as  the 
prefix  of  the  accusative. 

§  23.  I  is  also,  in  all  the  dialects,  a  sign  of  the  ablative,  with  the 
meaning  of  m  (place)  and  by  (cause,  instrument,  &c.) 
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lie  ao,  Sam.,  in  heaven,-  i  he  eku  hau,  Tong.,  at  my  coming;  i  uta,  ubiq.,  on 
shore ;  e  mate  ratou  i  te  koke,  Rar.,  they  shall  die  by  the  sword ;  ua  mate  latou  i  ta 
mai,  Haw.,  they  died  by  sickness. 

J  expresses  the  ablative  of  cause,  manner,  and  means,  after  an  active  verb,  as  e  that 
of  agency  after  a  passive.     This  distinction  is  always  scrupulously  observed. 

§  24.  The  sign  of  the  ablative  after  a  passive  verb  is  e,  answering 
to  the  Latin  a  or  ab. 

Tala-ina  e  le  peropheta,  Sam.,  spoken  by  the  prophet ;  lea  aki  e  he  tapata,  Tong., 
spoken  by  a  man  ,*  a  i  taunutia  ia  e  te  huya,  N.  Z.,  and  he  was  mocked  by  the  people ; 
e  malamaia  tatou  e  te  Atua,  Haw.,  we  are  preserved  by  God. 

§  25.  E  is  also  the  sign  of  the  vocative  case,  answering  to  o  in 
English,  but  in  more  frequent  use. 

E  lou  alii,  Sam.,  O  my  lord!  E  fefine,  Tong.,  O  woman !  E  Haimxma,  N.  Z.,  O 
Simon  !  E  te  Orometua,  Tah.,  O  Lord ! 

The  Samoan,  Rarotongan,  and  Hawaiian,  sometimes  place  this  particle  after  the  noun, 
asfaifeau  e!  O  master  ! — and  sometimes  both  before  and  after,  as  e  lo  matou  alii  e!  O 
our  Lord !  E  te  atu  e!  Rar.,  O  Lord  !  E  te  atua  e!  Haw.,  O  God  ! 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  languages,  have  words  which  are  used  only  in  the  vocative, 
like  the  English  sir;  as,  sole,  Sam.,  sir!  Funa,  Sam.,  woman  ;  ala,  Tong.,  a  general 
word  to  call  attention ;  mara,  N.  Z.,  sir ;  pa,  N.  Z.,  father. 

THE    ADJECTIVE. 

§  26.     The  adjective  follows  the  noun  which  it  qualifies. 

Fale  tele,  Sam.,  ware  rahi,  N.  Z.,  hale  nui,  Haw.,  large  house. 

In  Tongan  only,  a  few  exceptions  are  given,  which  are  probably  rather  apparent  than 
real ;  they  are /a,  great,  fuyani,  chief,  or  most  excellent,  auidfoi  or  foe,  single;-^  akau, 
a  large  tree  [or,  as  we  might  say,  "  a  lump  of  a  tree"].  Fuyani  is  probably  from/apa, 
meaning  top,  with  the  Vitian  preposition  ni  affixed;^  maybe  from  the  Vitian  vu,* 
trunk,  stock,  foundation  ;  foe  is,  properly,  a  round  mass  or  ball. 

§  27.  In  most  of  the  dialects  the  adjective  is  frequently  made 
plural  by  the  reduplication  of  one  of  its  syllables,  and  sometimes  of 
the  whole  word. 

Sam.    laau  tele,  large  tree  ;  pi.  laau  tetele,  large  trees. 

Sam.    mauya  maualuya,  high  mountain  ;  pi.  mauga  maululurfa. 

Tong.  tqfod  lahi,  great  whale  ;  pi.  tofod  lalahi. 

Tong.  mahaki,  sick ;  pi.  mahamahalci,  sick  (persons). 

N.  Z.    ika  pai,  good  fish  ;  pi.  ika  papai. 

Rar.     ika  meitaki,  good  fish  ;  pi.  ika  memeitaki. 

Rar.     maki,  sick  ;  pi.  makimaki,  sick  (persons). 

Pau.     erire  wiru,  good  woman  ;  pi.  erire  wiruwiru. 

Tah.    taata  maitai,  good  man  ;  pi.  taata  maitatai. 
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Tah.     raau  rahi,  large  tree  ;  pi.  raau  rarahi. 

This  peculiarity  does  not  exist  in  the  Hawaiian. 

In  Samoan,  by  a  singular  exception,  ititi,  small,  has  for  its  plural,  iti. 

\  28.  The  comparison  of  adjectives  is  effected  by  various  circum- 
locutions; for,  "this  is  greater  than  that,"  they  say,  "  this  is  great 
above  that,"  or  "  beyond  that,"  or  "  this  exceeds  that  in  greatness," 
or  simply, 


!  this  is  great  to  that.' 


Sam.    e  tele  lenei  i  lela,  this  is  great  to  that. 

Sam.    e  sili  lona  lelei  i  lou,  his  goodness  exceeds  mine. 

Sam.    rtau  ititi,  ai  tele  ia,  I  am  small,  but  he  is  great. 

Sam.    taitai  ane,  soon  beyond,  for  sooner,  more  readily. 

Tong.  kuo  lelei  lahi  ae  tayata  hi  lie  sibi,  a  man  is  greatly  good  to  a  sheep, — i.  e.  a 

man  is  much  better  than  a  sheep. 
Tong.  lahi  ia  Solomone,  great  to  Solomon. 

Tong.  lahi  hake  i  — ,  great  above  ;  lahi  aye  hi  — ,  great  beyond. 
N.  Z.   he  tayata  rahi  ake  ia  Hoani,  a  man  great  above  John. 
N.  Z.   kaha  atu  ia  ia,  strong  beyond  him. 
N.  Z.    tera  atu,  more, — i.  e.  that  beyond  ;  erima  atu,  five  more. 
Rar.     e  maata  aia  i  te  zero,  he  is  great  to  (greater  than)  the  temple. 
Rar.     kino  maata  ua  atu  te  opeya  o  taua  tayata  ra  i  tei  muatayana,  bad,  great, 

beyond  (much  worse)  [is]  the  end  of  that  man  to  the  beginning. 
Tah.     e  rahi  Tahiti  i  Moorea,  Tahiti  is  great  to  Moorea. 
Tah.     e  rahi  atu  Beretane,  Britain  is  great  beyond  (still  greater). 
Tah.     e  rahi  roa  Hu  America,  America  is  very  great  beyond  (much  larger). 
Tah.     e  mea  maitai  ae,  a  thing  good  above  (or  better,  but  in  a  small  degree). 
Tah.     ua  hau  teie  i  te  maoro,  this  exceeds  in  length. 

[These  examples  are  taken  from  the  Tahitian  Grammar.] 
Haw.    poto  ae,  short  above  (for  shorter). 

Haw.    e  oi  atu  to  outou  maitai  i  to  latou,  your  goodness  exceeds  theirs. 
Nuk.     meitai,  good  ;  meitai  atu,  better. 
Nuk.     i  uta,  inland  ;  i  uta  atu,  farther  inland. 
Nuk.     o  te  enana  mea  oko  i  te  hana  ke  o  te  Etua  (G.),  man  [is]  greater  than  (very 

great  to)  the  other  works  of  God. 

\  29.  The  superlative  is  formed  by  means  of  adverbs  which  have 
the  sense  of  very,  exceedingly,  or  by  a  repetition  of  the  adjective,  as 
in  Italian.     It  is  unnecessary  to  give  examples. 


NUMERALS. 


)  30.     The  following  are  the  numerals  in  the  Polynesian  dialects  : 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  similarity  pervades  them  all,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  Paumotuan,  which  differs  in  this  respect,  as  in  much 
of  its  vocabulary,  from  the  rest. 

A  few  of  the  Tahitian  numerals  are  also  peculiar  ;  these  have  been  substituted  for  the 
common  words  (which  are  not  altogether  obsolete)  by  a  custom  termed  te  pi,  for  which 

see  §  81. 


Fak. 

Sam. 

Tong. 

N.  Z. 

Rar. 

Mang. 

Pau. 

Tah. 

Haw. 

Nuk. 


ONE. 

tasi 

tasi 

taha 

tahi 

tai 

tai 

rari 

tahi 

tahi 

tahi 


SIX. 

Fak.  ono 
Sam.  oTio 
Tong.  ono 
N.  Z.  ono 
Rar.  ono 
Mang.  ono 
Pau.  hene 
Tah.  ono,fene 
Haw.  ono 
Nuk.    ono 


Fak. 
Sam. 

Tong.  tekau 
N.  Z.   tekau 
Rar. 
Mang. 

Pau.     takau  (?) 
Tah. 


Haw. 


Nuk. 


TWO. 

lua,  ua 

lua 

ua 

rua 

rua 

rua 

ite 

rua,  piti 

lua 

ua 

SEVEN. 

fitu 
fitu 
fitu 
witu 
itu 
itu 
hito 
hitu 
hitu 
hitu,  fitu 

TWENTY. 

lua  pqfulu 
luafulu 
uofidu 
rua  -gahuru 

takau 


ta'au 

iwatalua 

tekau 


THREE. 

tolu 
tolu 
tolu 
toru 
toru 
toru 
yeti 
toru 
tolu 
tou 

EIGHT. 

valu 

valu 

valu 

warn 

varu 

varu 

hawa 

varu,  vau 

valu 

vau 

THIRTY. 

tolu  igafidu 
tolu  yqfulu 
tolu  tjofulu 
toru  yahuru 

takau  ma 
yauru 

ta'au  ma 

ahuru 
tanatolu 

tekau  ma 
onohuu 


FOUR. 

wa 

a 

a 

ope 

ha,  maha 

ha,  tauna 

ha  or  fa 

NINE. 

iva 

iva 

hiva 

iwa 

iva 

iva 

nipa 

iva 

iwa 

iva 

FORTY. 

fa  yafulu 
fa  yafidu 
fa  yofulu 
wa  yahuru 

rua  takau 


rua  ta'au 


FIVE. 

lima 

lima 

nima 

rima 

rima 

rima 

yeka 

rima,  pae 

lima 

ima 

TEN. 

fulu,  yafulu 

sefidu,  yafulu 

hoyqfulu 

yahuru 

yauru 

yauru 

horihori 

ahuru 

fumi 

onohuu 

FIFTY. 

lima  yafidu 
lima  yafulu 
nima  yofulu 
rima  yaJmru 

rua  takau  ma 
yauru 


rua  ta'au  ma 
ahuru 

tanahd,  ta'au    tanahd  me  ta 
umi 

tohd,  taufd         tohd  ma 
onohuu 
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ONE  HUNDRED. 

Fak.     lau 
Sam.    lau,  selau 

Tong.  au,  teau 

N.  Z.    rau 
Rar. 

Mang.  rima  takau 

Pau.     penu 
Tah.     rima  ta'au 


TWO  HUNDRED.    FOUR  HUNDRED. 

lua  lau  fa  igalau 

ua  yeau  fa  -geau 


rua  rau 
rau 

rau 


wa  rau 


rua  rau 


rua  rau 


Haw.    luatanahd  me      lima  tandhd     lau 

ta  iwatalua 
Nuk.    ua  toha  ma  ima  tohd  au 

tekau 


ONE  THOUSAND  AND  UPWARDS. 

kiu,  a  large  number,  indefinite 
afe,  1000 ;  mano,  10,000 ;  ilu, 

100,000 
afe,  1000;  mano,  10,000 ;  kilu, 

100,000 
mano,  1000  ;  tini,  10,000 
mano,  2000  ;  tini,  20,000 
mano,  2000  ;  kiu,  20,000  ;  tini, 

a  great  number 
mano,  1000  (?) 
mano,  2000  ;  manotini,  20,000  ; 

rehu,  200,000 ;  iu,  2,000,000 
mano,  4000  ;  tini,  40,000  ;  lehu, 

400,000 
mano,  4000  ;  tini,  40,000  ;  tufa, 

400,000  j  pohi,  4,000,000 


The  word  afe,  which  in  Samoan  and  Tongan  signifies  a  thousand,  is  wanting  in  the 
other  dialects  ;  they  have  adopted,  instead  of  it,  mano,  which,  in  the  two  former,  signifies 
ten  thousand.  Kilu,  Tong.,  Hlu,  Sam.,  a  hundred  thousand,  is  probably  the  same  word 
with  iu  in  Tahitian,  which  signifies  a  million,  and  kiu,  which,  in  Mangarevan,  stands  for 
twenty  thousand,  and  which  we  heard  used  at  Fakaafo  for  a  great  but  indefinite  number, 
(e  kiu  te  taifale,  the  houses  are  very  many.) 

In  Samoan,  the  natives  appeared  to  make,  in  the  tens  and  hundreds,  a  difference 
between  the  dual  and  the  plural.  Sefulu  was  ten  ;  lua  fulu  or  lua  sefulu,  twenty;  and 
tolu  -gafulu,  thirty.  So  selau  was  the  word  for  one  hundred  ;  lua  lau  or  lua  selau,  two 
hundred  ;  tolu  yalau,  three  hundred.  The  missionaries,  however,  employ  lua  yafulu 
and  lua  yalau,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  usage  of  the  natives  may  vary. 

§  31.  In  the  Tahitian,  Rarotongan,  and  Mangarevan,  the  words 
rau  and  mano,  which  should  properly  signify  hundred  and  thousand, 
are  doubled  in  value,  and  stand  for  two  hundred  and  two  thousand ; 
while  in  Hawaiian  and  Nukuhivan  they  are  quadrupled,  and  stand 
for  four  hundred  and  four  thousand.  The  missionaries,  in  order  to 
induce  the  natives  to  return  to  the  more  convenient  decimal  enume- 
ration, have  been  obliged  to  introduce  into  these  dialects  the  English 
words  hundred  and  thousand  (huneri  and  tausani). 

The  origin  of  these  singular  variations  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  objects  which  the  natives  have  occasion  to  enumerate,  being  articles  of  food,  and  of 
small  size  (such  as  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  fish,  and  the  like),  can  be  most  conveniently  and 
expeditiously  counted  in  pairs.  This  mode  is  therefore  universally  adopted.  Taking  one 
in  each  hand,  the  native,  as  he  throws  them  into  the  storehouse,  or  on  to  the  heap,  counts 
one;  for  two  pairs,  he  says  two;  for  ten  pairs  simply  ten,  and  so  on.  Hence  each 
number  has  a  twofold  value,  one  for  objects  counted  singly,  and  one  for  those  reckoned 
in  pairs.      The  first  emigrants  to  Tahiti  had  naturally  but  little  occasion  to  employ  the 
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former  or  original  value,  having,  of  course,  few  men,  canoes,  or  other  large  objects  which 
required  to  be  counted.  We  can  easily  perceive,  therefore,  how,  in  process  of  time,  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  words  might  be  wholly  forgotten,  and  the  secondary  be  used  in 
counting  units  as  well  as  pairs.  And  if,  after  this  usage  had  become  fixed,  a  second 
emigration  took  place  from  Tahiti  to  Nukubiva  or  Hawaii,  we  can,  in  the  same  manner, 
account  for  the  second  duplication. 

The  word  kau  or  tekau  appears  to  he  that  which  was  originally  used  to  signify  ten 
pair,  as  distinguished  from  fulii  or  -gafulu,  the  regular  word  for  ten.  This  seems  to  be 
its  use  in  Tongan  and  New  Zealand.  In  Mangarevan  takau,  and  in  Tahitian  ta'au,  are 
the  ordinary  terms  for  twenty,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  higher  enumeration, — thirty 
being  twenty  and  ten,  forty  twice  twenty,  a  hundred  five  times  twenty,  &c.  In  Hawaiian 
ten  is  umi,  the  same  as  the  Tongan  kimii,  which  means  ten  fathoms ;  twenty  is  iwa- 
talua,  a  word  compounded  of  iwa,  nine,  and  lua,  two, — though  why  it  should  have  this 
meaning  cannot  well  be  understood  ;  thirty  is  tanatolu;  forty  is  expressed  both  by  ta'au 
(for  takau,  a  corruption  of  tekau),  and  by  tanahd,  being  the  word  ha,  four,  with  a  prefix 
of  unknown  origin.  This  word,  tanahd,  is,  in  this  language,  the  basis  of  enumeration 
(unless  we  apply  that  term  to  tauna,  which  is  a  collective  word  for  four,  in  which  case 
tanaha  would  stand  for  ten  tauna) ;  fifty  is  tanahd  me  la  umi,  forty  and  ten  ;  a  hun- 
dred is  two  forties  and  twenty ;  two  hundred  is  four  forties ;  and  so  on  up  to  four  hundred, 
which  is  lau. 

At  the  Marquesas,  both  systems  of  numeration,  the  binary  and  the  quaternary,  are  in 
use,  the  former  in  the  southern  or  Tahuatan  cluster,  and  the  latter  in  the  northern  or 
Nukuhivan,  but  in  both  with  some  peculiarities.  In  counting  large  objects,  which  require 
to  be  numbered  singly,  as  men,  canoes,  pigs,  &c,  the  Tahuatans  begin  with  taJii,  one, 
and  continue  up  to  onohim,  ten,  takau,  twenty,  au,  two  hundred,  mano,  two  thousand, 
tint,  twenty  thousand,  tufa,  two  hundred  thousand,  pohi,  two  million.  With  small 
objects,  as  fish  and  most  kinds  of  fruit,  they  commence  with  tauna,  a  pair,  and,  omitting 
onohuu,  proceed  to  takau,  ten  pair,  au,  a  hundred  pair,  &c,  showing  evidently  the 
manner  in  which  the  binary  system  was  formed  from  the  simple  decimal.  For  bread- 
fruit,  they  have  a  peculiar  mode,  commencing  with  pona,  a  word  which  properly  signifies 
a  knot;  and  as  they  are  accustomed  to  tie  up  these  fruit  in  knots  of  four,  the  word  has 
come  to  denote  that  number  ;  takau  is  then  ten  pona  (i.  e.  forty),  and  au  should  properly 
be  one  hundred  pona,— but  for  some  unknown  reason  the  word  tauau  has  been  intro- 
duced to  denote  that  number,  and  au  is  used  to  signify  two  tauxiu,  i.  e.  eight  hundred  ; 
mano  is  ten  au,  or  eight  thousand,  &c.  The  Nukuhivans,  in  counting  all  articles  but 
breadfruit,  begin  with  tahi,  one  (the  word  tauna,  pair,  not  being  used),  and  proceed  to 
onohuu,  ten,  tekau  or  tikau  (for  takau),  twenty,  tekau  ma  onohuu,  thirty,  after  which  a 
new  word  is  introduced  for  forty,  which  Mr.  Crook  writes  tmifa  or  tauha,  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander  and  M.  Gracia,  toha.  Fifty  is  tauha  (or  toha)  ma  onohuu;  one  hundred  is  ua 
tauha  ma  tekau;  two  hundred  is  ima  tauha;  four  hundred  is  au;  four  thousand,  mano 
&c.  For  breadfruit  they  use  the  word  pona,  a  knot  of  four,  when  tauha  signifies  ten 
pona  (thus  returning  to  the  decimal  system),  au  is  one  hundred  pona,  mano  one  thou- 
sand.  Sometimes  the  Nukuhivans,  to  prevent  mistakes,  employ  the  word  oa  (large)  after 
the  numeral,  to  show  that  it  is  used  in  the  quaternary  sense,  and  not  according  to  the 
Tahuatan  system,  as  au  oa,  four  hundred,  mano  oa,  four  thousand. 

The  missionaries  have  introduced  into  these  languages  the  ordinary  decimal  system. 
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In  the  Tahitian  and  Rarotongan  they  discard  the  ta'au  and  takau  altogether,  using  only 
ahuru  or  yauru  for  ten,  and  forming  the  higher  numbers  regularly  (rua  ahuru,  toru 
ahuru,  &c.)  up  to  haneri,  hundred.  In  Hawaiian,  they  proceed  from  tanaha,  forty,  to 
tanalima,  fifty,  tanaono,  sixty,  and  so  on  to  the  same  word  haneri. 

In  the  New  Zealand  Grammar  of  Professor  Lee,  and  in  the  missionary  translations 
into  that  dialect,  tekau  is  used  for  ten  in  all  the  numbers  above  nineteen  ;  for  twenty, 
they  give  rua  tekau, — for  thirty,  toru  tekau,  &c.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  these  terms  mean 
respectively  twenty  pairs,  thirty  pairs,  and  so  on ;  or,  at  least,  this  is  their  proper  and 
original  signification,  although  some  of  the  natives,  under  the  instruction  of  the  mission- 
aries, may  now  have  adopted  their  mode  of  computation.  The  origin  of  the  mistake  pro- 
bably was  the  fact  that  the  natives  rarely  have  occasion  to  use  the  higher  numbers,  except 
in  counting  fish  and  potatoes, — and  these  are  always  counted  in  pairs.  A  person  hearing 
a  native  say  for  one  pair,  tahi,  meaning  simply  one, — for  two  pairs,  rua,  meaning  two, 
and  so  on,  would  naturally  suppose  that  tekau,  used  for  ten  pairs,  meant  simply  ten. 

In  the  Paumotuan  we  can  observe  the  process  by  which  the  reduplication  of  the  Tahi- 
tian and  Rarotongan  was  probably  effected.  In  this  language  there  is  a  double  set  of 
numerals,  one  for  counting  single  objects,  and  the  other  for  pairs.  They  are  respectively 
as  follows : 

rari,  one 

ite,  two  tikaite,  one  pair 

-geti,  three 

ope,  four  terueope,  two  pairs 

hene,  five 

yeka,  six  miahine,  three  pairs 

hito,  seven 

hawa,  eight  tuepeka,  four  pairs 

nipa,  nine 

horihori,  ten  horihori,  five  pairs 

For  twenty  the  term  given  (as  we  understood  it)  was  ite  takau.  We  supposed  then  that 
these  natives  followed  the  same  mode  of  computation  as  that  given  in  the  New  Zealand 
grammar,  of  the  incorrectness  of  which  we  were  not  then  aware.  It  seems  likely  that 
we  made  here  precisely  the  same  mistake  as  the  compiler  of  that  grammar,  and  that 
takau  does  in  fact  belong  to  the  second,  or  duplicate  set  of  numerals,  and  means  therefore 
ten  pairs.  It  would  then  be  just  the  double  of  horihori,  when  the  latter  is  used  for  five 
pairs.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  takau  might,  by  a  careless  usage,  be  transferred  by  the 
natives  to  the  first  set  of  numerals,  and  be  taken  for  the  double  of  horihori  when  the 
latter  is  used  for  ten  ;  in  which  case  takau  would  mean  simply  twenty. 

The  Paumotuan  word  for  hundred,  penu,  means  also  the  head ;  we  are  reminded  of 
the  Samoan^w/w,  ten,  which  means  likewise  hair, — and  lima,  which  signifies  both  five 
and  hand.  The  notion  of  connecting  the  names  of  numbers  with  parts  of  the  body  would 
naturally  arise  from  the  habit  of  counting  on  the  fingers. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  natives,  in  most  of  the  groups,  commonly  prefix  to  the 
numerals  the  particles  ka  or  a,  and  e,  which  are  probably  the  verbal  particles  of  anima- 
tion and  present  time  (vide  §§  50  and  52).  The  first  {ka  or  a)  is  commonly  used  when 
the  numeral  precedes  the  noun,  as  ka  toru  7/a  waka,  N.  Z.,  there  are  three  canoes  ;  a 
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tahi  raau,  Tah.,  one  tree;  the  second  both  before  and  after,  waka  etoru,  three  canoes; 
eua  ihi,  Nuk.,  two  chestnuts.  In  Hawaiian  Iloo  is  commonly  used  in  the  place  of  these 
particles  before  tahi.  In  repeating  the  names  of  the  first  nine  numerals,  ka  or  a  is 
usually  prefixed  to  the  first,  and  e  to  the  others,  as  katahi  or  atahi,  elua,  etolu,  &c. 

\  32.  Some  of  the  terms  for  the  higher  numbers  are  only  used  in 
counting  particular  articles. 

For  four,  the  Hawaiians  have  two  terms,  ha  and  tauna;  for  forty,  they  have  tanahd, 
iaio,  and  ta'au.  The  first  of  these  (tanahd)  is  the  general  term  ;  iato  is  used  in  counting 
pieces  oitapa*  (native  cloth),  and  ta'au  in  counting  fish. 

It  has  been  before  observed  [§  14]  that  kau,  the  root  of  the  Tongan  iekau,  probably 
signified  originally  a  parcel  or  bunch.  Tekau  would  mean,  therefore,  one  parcel,  which 
they  consider  to  be  twenty,  though  this  is  evidently  an  arbitrary  application, — precisely 
as  with  the  English  score,  which  means  properly  any  number  scored  down.  The  natives 
of  Tonga  employ  it  only  in  counting  yams  and  fish.  They  have  also  a  similar  collec- 
tive term,  tefuhi,  for  hundred  (though  Mariner  does  not  state  its  exact  application) ;  it  is 
probably  the  word  Juhi,  a  sheaf,  or  bundle,  (from  the  Samoan  fusi,  to  bind,)  with  the 
article  te  prefixed. 

The  word  tekumi,  pi.  yakumi,  is  used  in  Tongan  for  ten,  in  counting  ofa,  or  fathoms, 
— the  common  measure  of  length.  In  New  Zealand  kumi  signifies  simply  ten  fathoms, 
as  does  umi  in  Tahitian.  In  Hawaiian  umi  is  the  usual  word  for  ten,  and  anaJiulu 
(from  -yafulu)  signifies  a  period  of  ten  days.  In  the  Mangarevan  vocabulary  kumi  is 
given  as  a  word  for  ten,  but  with  no  explanation  of  its  use. 

In  Nukuhivan,  pona,  four,  and  tauau,  four  hundred,  are  used  only  in  counting  bread- 
fruit. 

§  33.  The  lower  numbers  are  connected  with  the  higher  by  the 
conjunction  ma,  meaning  and. 

In  Samoan,  sefulu  ma  tasi,  eleven ;  lua  -gafidu  ma  tasi,  twenty-one ;  in  Tongan, 
hoyqfulu  ma  ua,  twelve ;  in  New  Zealand,  yahuru  ma  torn,  thirteen ;  in  Rarotongan, 
yauru  ma  a,  fourteen  ;  in  Nukuhivan,  onohuu  ma  ima,  fifteen,  &c. 

In  Tongan,  ma  before  afe  becomes  mo,  as  mano  mo  qfe,  eleven  thousand. 

In  Hawaiian,  the  word  tuma,  which  is  rendered  in  the  vocabulary  "  a  number,  com- 
pany, flock,"  is  introduced  before  the  conjunction,  as  umi  turna-ma-talii,  eleven ;  tanahd 
tuma-ma-lua,  forty-two.  It  is  only  used,  however,  in  connecting  units  with  tens ;  for 
larger  numbers,  me,  the  usual  term  for  with  in  that  dialect,  is  employed,  followed  by  the 
singular  article  (te  or  ta),  or  the  plural  sign  (na) ;  thus,  fifty  is  tanalid  me  ta  umi,  (forty 
with  the  ten) ;  sixty  is  tanahd  me  ta  hoatalua ;  seventy  is  tanahd  me  te  tanatolu  (forty 
with  the  thirty) — or,  sometimes,  tanahd  me  na  umi  etdu,  forty  with  three  tens. 

In  the  Mangarevan  vocabulary,  the  word  tuma  is  given  with  the  signification  of  unity 
after  ten  (unite  aprls  la  dizaine),  but  there  is  no  example  to  show  its  use. 

&  34.  The  ordinal  numbers  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  article  to 
the  cardinal, — and  if  the  word  be  in  the  nominative,  or  independent 
of  other  words,  the  particle  ko  also. 

*  In  Nukuhivan,  hiato  is  the  name  of  the  paper-mulberry  tree,  of  which  the  tapa  is  made. 
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'0  le  hia,  Sam.,  the  second  ;  he  torn  or  kae  torn,  Tong.,  the  third ;  ko  te  wa,  N.  Z., 
the  fourth  ;  o  te  rima,  Tah.,  the  fifth,  &c. 

§  35.  The  first  time,  the  second  time,  &c,  are  expressed  in  most 
of  the  dialects  by  tu,  or  some  similar  prefix. 

In  Samoan,  atu  lua,  the  second  time  ;  atu  tolu,  the  third  time  ;  in  Tongan,  tuo  ua, 
tuo  tolu ;  in  New  Zealand,  tuarua,  tuatoru  ;  in  Rarotongan,  tu-rua,  tu-toru  ;  in  Ha- 
waiian, tua-lua,  tua-tolu. 

In  the  latter  dialect  this  form  is  also  used  in  counting  generations:  tupuna  is  ancestor; 
tupuna  tualua,  grandfather ;  tupuna  tuatolu,  great  grandfather,  &c. 

In  the  New  Zealand  dialect  the  prefix  tua  serves  likewise  to  express  the  partitives, — 
as,  tualua,  third  part ;  tua-yahHru,  tenth  part  or  tithe.  In  Hawaiian,  hapa  is  used  for 
this  purpose,  as,  hapalua,  half;  hapawalu,  an  eighth. 

§  36.  The  particle  talci,  or  tdi,  is  used  in  many  of  the  dialects  to 
express  a  meaning  similar  to  the  English  by  twos,  by  threes,  &c. ;  it 
is  also  employed  in  the  sense  of  twofold,  threefold. 

In  Samoan,  taHlua,  by  pairs,  or  each  two,  or  twofold  ;  taHlau,  a  hundred  fold ;  in 
New  Zealand,  takirua,  takirau  have  the  same  meanings  ;  they  are  sometimes  used  in  a 
reduplicate  form,  as  tatakirau,  a  hundred  fold,  or  by  hundreds.  In  Rarotongan,  takirua, 
takitoru  ;  in  Tahitian,  tairua,  taitoru,  &c. 

In  Mangarevan,  this  is  corrupted  to  tiki,  as  tikirua,  tikitoru,  meaning  two  to  each, 
three  to  each  (in  distribution). 

In  Tongan,  it  is  ta-tuo,  as  ta-tuo-fitu,  seven-fold. 

In  Hawaiian,  taitahi  signifies  unfrequent,  scarce, — i.  e.  by  ones. 

In  Mangarevan,  purua,  putoru,  pud,  and  in  Hawaiian,  palua,  patolu,  pahd,  express 
double,  treble,  fourfold.     In  Hawaiian,  these  words  also  mean  by  twos,  by  threes,  &c. 

\  37.  In  numbering  persons,  toJca  or  toko  (to1  a  or  to'o)  is  prefixed 
to  the  numerals,  and  also  to  adjectives  expressing  number. 

In  Samoan,  ona  soo  to'asefulu  ma  tcfalua,  his  twelve  disciples ;  to'afia,  how  many 
(persons)  ?  td'atele,  a  great  many. 

In  Tongan,  hono  tisaipeli  toka-hoyofulu  ma  tokaua,  his  twelve  disciples ;  tokafiha, 
how  many  1  tokalahi,  many. 

In  New  Zealand,  tokorua  -ga  matapo,  two  blind  men. 

In  Rarotongan,  tokorua  puke  tayata  matapo,  two  blind  men  ;  tokoia,  how  many  ? 

In  Tahitian,  na  ite  toopiti  e  tootoru,  two  or  three  witnesses. 

In  Hawaiian,  it  becomes  by  reduplication  totifo,  as  toto'olima,  five  (persons)  ;  toto'ohia, 

how  many  ? 

In  Nukuhivan,  tokotahi  (or  more  commonly  tootahi),  tokoua,  tokotou,  tokohia. 

In  the  Samoan  and  Tongan  this  particle  is  used  more  frequently  than  in  the  other 
dialects ;  in  these  last  it  is  rather  employed  to  express  the  number  of  persons  in  a  com- 
pany, than  for  general  enumeration. 

\  38.  In  Samoan,  in  numbering  certain  objects,  they  make  use  of 
words  analogous  to  the  English  term  head,  in  the  phrase,  "five  head 
of  cattle." 
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The  words  which  Mr.  Heath  gives  as  examples  are  lau,  yaoa,  mata,  and  fua.  Lau 
(one  meaning  of  which  is  leaf)  is  used  in  counting  fish,  as  lau  ayqfulu  o  ia,  ten  fishes  ; 
lua  lau  yafulu,  twenty.  Baoa  (perhaps  stone,  as  yaod  means  stony)  is  used  for  cocoa- 
nuts  and  yams,  as  ua  lima  riaoa  niu,  there  are  five  cocoa-nuts.  Mata  (eye)  is  for  talo 
(arum  esculentum)—as  mata-yafulu  o  talo,  ten  taro-roots.  Fua  (fruit)  is  for  bread- 
fruit, dLsfua-yafulu  o  'ulu,  ten  bread-fruits. 

We  know  of  nothing  similar  in  the  other  dialects,  except  that  tino,  body,  is  sometimes 
used  in  Tahitian  and  Rarotongan  in  enumerating  persons,  as  taata  tino  ahuru,  ten  men. 
In  Rarotongan,  also,™,  and  in  Tahitian  au,  are  used  before  the  word  for  ten  in  general 
enumeration,  as  rau-yauru  ia  uki,  Rar.,  and  au-ahuru  ia  ui,  Tah.,  ten  [are]  those 
generations.  This  rau  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Samoan  lau,  as  the  counting  of  fish 
is  by  far  the  most  common  occasion  for  numbering  among  these  islanders,  and  the  prefix 
which  was  at  first  appropriated  to  this  might,  in  time,  come  to  have  a  general  application. 

In  Nukuhivan,  j>o  is  used  in  counting  esculent  roots,  as  atahi  po  ti,  eua  po  ti,  one 
root  of  ti,  two  roots  of  ti;  po  vahie  signifies  a  billet  of  wood  for  fuel. 

PRONOUNS. 

§  39.  The  pronouns  of  all  the  dialects,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Tongan,  are  nearly  identical.  All  have  three  numbers,  singular, 
dual,  and  plural.  The  first  person  of  both  the  dual  and  the  plural 
has  two  forms,  to  which  the  terms  exclusive  and  inclusive  have  been 
applied.  The  first  excludes  the  person  addressed, — or,  should  the 
conversation  be  of  two  parties  or  companies  of  persons,  this  pronoun 
applies  only  to  that  to  which  the  speaker  belongs,  and  excludes  the 
other;  as  "we  here  are  good,"  meaning  that  you  who  are  spoken  to 
are  not;  or,  "we  [Samoans]  are  honest,"  meaning  that  the  people  of 
Feejee,  concerning  whom  the  conversation  has  been,  are  not.  The 
other,  or  inclusive  form,  comprehends  both  parties. 

Most  of  the  Samoan  pronouns  have  abbreviated  forms,  which  are  used  only  in  the 
nominative,  preceding  the  verb.  These  are  given  in  the  following  list  immediately  after 
the  full  forms : — 


SINGULAR. 

DUAL. 

PLURAL. 

au,  o'u,  'w,  I 

maua,  ma,  me  (exc.) 

matou,  we  (exc.) 

taua,  ta,  we  (inc.) 

tatou,  we  (inc.) 

'oe,  'e,  thou 

Ww«,  lua,  ye 

'outou,  tou,  ye 

ia,  he 

laua,  la,  they 

latou,  they 

Ou,  I,  is  generally  followed  by  te,  in  the  present  tense,  as  ou  te  savali,  or  au  savali,  I 
walk.     '17  is  only  used  with  the  preterite  particle  na,  as  ?ia>ufai,  I  said. 

All  these  pronouns,  when  in  the  nominative  before  a  verb,  or  used  in  answer  to  the 
question — who  is  it  1 — are  preceded  by  the  particle  of  agency  'o.  Ia  frequently  has  this 
particle,  also,  when  following  the  verb. 
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The  pronouns  in  the  dual  and  plural,  with  the  exception  of  'olua  and  'outou,  take  au  H 
before  them  whenever  they  are  used  as  nominatives  after  the  verb,  or  when  preceded  by 
the  prepositions  ia,  iate,  e,  and  by  the  adverb  pei-o,  like ;  as  uo  o  mai  H  latou,  they 
came  ;  alu  iate  H  latou,  go  to  them  ;  pei-o  i  maua,  like  us  two.  Sometimes  this  H  is 
retained  after  the  nominative  particle  o,  as  o  H  latou,  they. 

The  pronouns  heard  at  Fakaafo  were  the  same  as  in  the  Samoan,  except  that  in  the 
second  person  they  usually  said  koe,  kolua,  and  koutou;  but  the  k  was  sometimes 
dropped.     Ki  matou  was  heard  in  the  nominative, — e  he  ki  matou  iloa,  we  do  not  know. 

In  Tongan  the  pronouns  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  other  dialects.  Like 
the  Samoan,  they  have  a  full  and  an  abbreviated  form, — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  as 
respects  the  dual  and  plural,  a  simple  and  a  compound  form.  The  simple  or  brief  pro- 
nouns are  only  used  in  the  nominative,  before  the  verb. 

SINGULAR.  DUAL.  PLURAL. 

au,  u,  ku,  I.  maua,  ma,  we,  (exc.)  mautolu,  mau,  we,  (exc.) 

tana,  ta,  we,  (inc.)  tautolu,  tau,  we,  (inc.) 

Jew,  ke,  thou  moua,  mo,  ye  moutolu,  mou,  ye 

ia,  ne,  he  nana,  na,  they  nautolu,  nau,  they 

U  is  always  joined  to  the  sign  of  the  tense  which  precedes,  as,  neu  alu,  I  went ;  teu 
alu,  I  will  go  ;  kuou  tuku,  I  delivered.  In  the  present  tense  it  is  usually  followed  by  te, 
as,  kuou  te  ofa,  I  love.  Ku  is  used  only  after  the  preterite  sign  na,  as  naku  mauavahe, 
I  feared. 

The  compound  dual  and  plural  forms  (maua,  mautolu,  &c.)  have  the  particle  ki  before 
them  in  all  cases  except  when  used  as  possessive  pronouns.  Their  complete  forms  as 
personal  pronouns  are,  therefore,  kimaua,  kimautolu,  &c.  All  the  pronouns  of  the  full 
forms,  when  used  as  nominatives  before  the  verb,  take  the  prefix  ko, — as  ko  au,  ko  koe, 
ko  ia,  ko  kimaua,  ko  kitaua,  &c.  All  except  au,  when  used  as  nominatives  after  the 
verb,  or  as  accusatives  without  a  preposition  before  them,  take  the  prefix  a, — as  akoe, 
aia,  akimaua  [Vide  §11].  Au  may  have,  in  reality,  the  same  prefix,  but  if  so  it 
coalesces  with  the  initial  vowel. 

Kita  (according  to  Mariner)  is  a  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  used  only  in  familiar 
conversation,  and  rather  a  vulgarism. 

[The  ua  and  tolu  which  are  affixed  to  the  dual  and  plural  are  properly  the  numerals 
two  and  three.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  other  dialects  these  same  numerals  are  found  in 
a  contracted  form.] 

The  pronouns  in  the  New  Zealand  dialect  are — 

SINGULAR.  DUAL.  PLURAL. 

hau  maua  matou 

taua  tatou 

fcoe  korua  koutou 

ia  raua  ratou 

All  the  pronouns,  when  in  the  nominative  before  the  verb,  take  the  prefixed  particle  ko  ; 
when  in  the  nominative  after  the  verb  the  singular  pronouns  hau,  koe,  and  ia,  take  the 
particle  a  ;  the  rest  have  no  prefix. 
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In  Rarotongan  and  Mangarevan,  the  pronouns  are  the  same  as  in  New  Zealand,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  which  is  au.  The  missionaries  also  write  kotou,  in  Rarotongan, 
instead  of  houtou.  Ia  in  the  nominative  after  a  verb  becomes  aia ;  the  rest  remain 
unchanged.  Ku  is  used  in  the  accusative  of  the  first  person  singular,  after  the  preposi- 
tions kia  and  ia,  as  kiaku,  to  me  ;  iaku,  me. 

The  Paumotuan  varies  considerably  from  the  rest,  some  of  the  words  having  a  pecu- 
liar form,  as — 


SINGULAR. 

DUAL. 

PLURAL. 

au 

mauya  or  maua 

mateu 

tauya  or  taua 

tateu 

koe 

korua 

koutou 

ia 

raua 

rateu 

The  Tahitian  pronouns  are — 


vau 
'oia 


maua 
taua 
'orua 
raua 


matou 
tatou 
'outou 
ratou 


Vau  has  in  the  dative  Ha?u,  in  the  accusative  itfu  ;  'oia  is  used  in  the  nominative  both 
before  and  after  the  verb  ;  when  used  in  the  sense  of  tliat  (demons.)  or  preceded  by  the 
preposition  e,  by,  it  becomes  ia  ;  in  the  dative  it  has  'tana,  in  the  accusative  iana. 

The  Tahitian  has  a  plural  indefinite  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  vera.  It  is  used  in 
speaking  of  persons  in  their  presence,  and  may  be  either  dual  or  plural.  It  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  New  Zealand  demonstrative  pronoun  era,  those,  with  the  particle  o 
before  it ;  so,  also,  vetahi,  some,  for  o  etahi,  and  vau,  I,  for  o  au. 

The  Hawaiian  pronouns  are  like  the  Tahitian,  except  in  the  first  and  third  persons 
singular,  where  it  has  au  and  ia,  and  in  the  change  of  r  to  I,  making  'olua,  laua,  and 
latou.  The  missionaries,  also,  generally  write  owau  for  '0  au,  but  the  pronunciation  is 
the  same.  Au  becomes  in  the  dative  Ha?u,  and  in  the  accusative  ia'u.  Ia  is  regular, 
and  makes  ia  ia. 

The  pronouns  in  Nukuhivan  are — 


au 

maua 

matou 

taua 

tatou 

koe  or  'oe 

koua  or  'oua 

koutou  or  'outou 

ia 

aua 

atou 

In  the  pronouns  of  the  second  person,  the  initial  &  may  be  pronounced  or  omitted  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  speaker ;  the  latter  usage  is  the  most  common.  The  demonstratives 
tenet  and  tea  are  frequently  substituted  for  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular. 

POSSESSIVE   PRONOUNS. 

$  40.  The  original  form  of  the  possessive  pronouns  seems  to  have 
been  the  personal,  with  the  prepositions  0  and  a  prefixed.     We  may 
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conjecture  that  there  was  once  a  personal  pronoun  na,  of  the  first 
person, — as  we  find  ne  still  existing  in  the  Tongan ;  and  perhaps  a 
pronoun  Jcu  of  the  first  person. 

The  Samoan  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  and  the  second  plural 
have  two  forms,  a  full  and  a  contracted.  The  pronouns  which  are  joined  with  singular 
nouns  differ  from  those  which  are  joined  with  plurals  in  having  the  I,  of  the  article  le, 
prefixed  to  them,  as  : — 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Full  form.  Contracted.  Full  form.  Contracted. 

laahi,  loaht  la'u,  lo'u  aa'u,  oa'u  a'u,  o'u,  my 

la^oe,  lo'oe  Idu,  Idu  a'oe,  o'oe  du,  du,  thy 

lana,  hna  ana,  ona,  his 

la  ''outou,  lo  ''outou         Idutou,  Idutou  a  ''outou,  o  ''outou         dutou,  dutou,  your 

The  remaining  forms  of  the  dual  and  plural  are  simply  the  personal  pronouns  with  the 
particles  la,  lo,  a,  o,  prefixed, — as  la  maua,  lo  maua,  a  maua,  o  maua,  &c. 

The  indefinite  article  se,  when  it  comes  before  these  pronouns,  coalesces  with  them, 
taking  the  place  of  the  I;  as  e  le  ai  sona  fale,  he  has  no  house  (for  e  le  ai  se  fale  o  ia, 
there  is  not  a  house  belonging  to  him)  ;  eleaisa  matou  mea  e  ai,  we  have  nothing 

to  eat. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  pronouns  beginning  with  I  are  an  example  of  the  pecu- 
liarity pointed  out  in  §  17  ;  laa'u  tdma,  my  son,  is  for  le  tama  a  au;  lo  matou  fanua, 
our  country,  is  instead  of  k  fanua  o  matou.  This  formation  is  common  to  all  the 
dialects. 

The  difference  between  laa'u  and  loa'u,  lana  and  hna,  &c.,  is  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween a  and  o.     [V.  §  18.] 

Ma,  meaning  with  or  for,  is  also  compounded  with  the  possessive  pronouns,  as  mou 
uso,  with  thy  brothers ;  mona  leaya,  for  its  evil. 

At  Fakaafo,  the  following  possessive  pronouns  were  heard, — taku,  toku  (sing.),  aku 
(pU),  my  ;  maku,  for  me ;  tou  (sing.),  ou  (pi.),  thy ;  to  matou,  our ;  to  outou,  o  outou,  your. 

The  Tongan  makes  no  distinction  between  pronouns  joined  with  singular  nouns,  and 
those  joined  with  plurals.  It  has,  however,  several  classes  of  pronouns.  Those  which 
precede  the  noun  are  as  follows  : — 

SINGULAR.  DUAL.  PLURAL. 

eku,  hoku  ema,  homa  emau,  homau 

eta,  hota  etau,  hotau 

^00j  ho  hoo  mo,  homo  hoo  mou,  homou 

ene,  hono  ena,  hona  enau,  honau 

These  forms  diner  like  those  in  a  and  o  of  the  Samoan. 

The  pronouns  which  follow  the  noun  are  a  aku>  o  aku,  mine  or  of  me  ;  a  au,  o  ou, 
thine  •  a  ia,  o  ia,—a  ana,  o  ona,  his ;  a  maua,  o  maua;  a  mautolu,  o  mautolu,  &c. 
These  are  also  used  when  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article  ha,  and  the  preposition  ma 
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or  mo;  as  ha  anau  kai,  some  of  their  food  (or  some  food  of  theirs) ;  ha  amou  bio,  some 
of  your  oil ;  ma  aku,  for  me ;  ma  amoutolu,  for  yourselves,  or  for  your  own ;  mo  onau- 
tolu,  for  their  own. 

The  h  in  ho/cu,  ho,  &c,  is  probably  from  the  article  he;  this  article  also  frequently 
precedes  the  other  class,  as  he  ene  foe,  his  mother ;  he  enau  hau,  their  coming,  (for  he 
hau  a  nau,  the  coming  of  them.) 

In  the  dialect  of  New  Zealand  the  possessive  pronouns  are  different  for  singular  and 
plural  nouns.     They  are — 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

taku,  toku  aku,  oku,  my 

tau,  tou  au,  ou,  thy 

tana,  tona  ana,  ona,  his 

ta  maim,  to  maua  a  maitu,  o  maua,  our  (dual) 

ta  matou,  to  matou  a  matou,  o  matou,  our  (plural) 

and  so  for  the  remainder  of  the  dual  and  plural. 

Mdku,  moku, — rnau,  mou, — mana,  mona, — ma  maiia,  mo  maua,  &c,  mean  of  or 
for  me,  &c,  and  are  frequently  used  with  the  sense  of  for  me,  for  thee,  &c,  and  hence 
simply  mine,  thine.  Naku,  noku — nau,  nou — nana,  nona — na  maua,  no  maua,  &c, 
are  also  used  to  signify  for,  of,  or  by  me,  thee,  &c. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  second  (or  plural)  class  of  pronouns  is  used  after  the 
negative  hore,  whether  the  noun  be  in  the  singular  or  not ; — as,  ka  hare  ana  hiahia,  it 
was  not  his  wish,  or,  he  had  no  desire.  In  some  cases,  moreover,  this  class  is  used  for 
the  ordinary  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun  after  a  noun,  singular  as  well  as  plural, 
as,  te  ahua  ona  e  noho  ana,  the  appearance  of  him  who  sat,  &c. 

The  Rarotongan  has  two  classes  of  pronouns,  resembling  those  of  the  New  Zealand  in 
sound,  but  differing  somewhat  in  use  ;  they  are — 

]  ST  CLASS.  2D  CLASS. 

taku,  toku  aku,  oku 

taau,  toou  aau,  oou 

tana,  tona  ana,  ona 

ta  maua,  to  maua,  &c.  a  maua,  o  maua,  &c. 

The  first  class,  unlike  the  New  Zealand,  are  used  with  both  singular  and  plural  nouns. 
The  second  class jire  used  principally  in  the  two  following  cases : — (1)  with  numerals, 
as  erima  aau  are,  five  are  thy  houses  ;  (2)  after  the  negative  kare,  as,  kare  ona  are,  he 
has  no  house  or  houses.     They  were,  no  doubt,  originally  plural  forms. 

There  is  a  class  of  abbreviated  pronouns,  in  the  singular,  which  differ  from  the  pre- 
ceding in  not  regarding  the  difference  of  a  and  o;  they  are  taku,  my  (pronounced  short); 
to,  thy,  and  tana,  his.  They  seem  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  between 
different  meanings  of  a  word  ;  toku  vaerua  is,  my  soul ;  taku  Vaerua  (said  by  the 
Supreme  Being),  my  Spirit. 

Naku,  noku, — naau,  noou, — nana,  nona, — na  maua,  no  maua,  &c.,  mean  of,  for  or 
by  me,  thee,  him,  us  two, — and,  also,  simply  mine,  thine,  dec. 

In  Mangarevan,  the  possessive  pronouns,  as  given  in  the  vocabulary,  are,  taku,  toku,  my ; 
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takoe,  tokoe,  thy  ;  tana,  tona,  his ;  ta  maua,  to  maua,  our,  &c.  Also,  naku,  noku, — 
nakoe,  nokoe, — na?ia,  nona,  &c,  with  the  same  meanings.  Besides  these,  maku  is 
given  as  implying  both  for  me,  (as  maku  tetai  mea,  something  for  me,)  and  from  me 
(de  mon  part).  Ma  is  also  a  mark  of  the  genitive,  and  expresses  more  particularly 
possession. 

In  Paumotu,  we  heard  for  my,  taku  and  aku, — for  thy,  takoe,  nakoe, — tau  and  tou, — 
au  and  ou; — and  for  his,  tona.  It  seemed  that  au  and  ou  were  used  as  in  New  Zealand, 
— tou  makui  was  your  father  ;  ou  makui,  your  parents,  father  and  mother. 

The  Tahitian  has  three  classes,  similar  to  those  of  the  Rarotongan : — 

to'«,  tou  na'u,  nou  o'u,  o'u,  my 

ta'oe,  td'oe  na'oe,  nd'oe  a'oe,  o^oe,  thy 

tana,  tona  nana,  nona  ana,  ona,  his 
ta  maua,  to  maua,  &c. 

It  has  also  the  abbreviated  forms  ta'u,  my, — to,  thy, — and  tana,  his, — called  by  the 
missionaries  neutral,  as  they  apply  to  all  nouns  indiscriminately. 

The  Tahitians  (according  to  the  Grammar)  sometimes  substitute  the  first  person  singu- 
lar for  the  second,  saying  tau,  tou,  nau,  nou,  &c,  for  taoe,  tooe,  nam,  nooe.  It  appears 
to  be  a  complimentary  form,  like  the  English  your  for  thy.  [May  it  not  rather  be  the 
Rarotongan  taau,  toou,  or  the  tau,  tou,  of  New  Zealand,  Paumotu,  and  Hawaii,  which 
may  have  been  the  usual  form  in  the  Tahitian,  though  it  has  now  become  nearly  obsolete? 
The  reason  for  substituting  the  present  form,  taoe,  tooe,  was  probably  the  great  similarity 
between  ta'u,  tdu,  my,  and  tau,  tou,  thy ;  this  would  be  more  likely  to  create  confusion 
in  the  Tahitian  than  in  the  Hawaiian,  as  the  guttural  break  (marked  by  the  inverted 
comma)  is  much  less  perceptible  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.] 

The  Hawaiian  has  the  three  classes  of  possessives  : — 


ta'u,  toht 

na'u,  ndu 

o'u,  o'u 

tau,  tou 

rnau,  nou 

au,  ou 

tana,  tona 

nana,  nona 

ana,  ona 

ta  maua,  to 

maua, 

&c. 

The  third  class  (those  commencing  with  o  and  a)  are  not  used  precisely  as  in  Raro- 
tongan and  Tahitian ;  they  have  more  properly  the  meaning  of  the  genitive, — of  me,  of 
thee,  &c. ;  as,  ia  mau  olelo  o'u,  these  words  of  me,  or  of  mine ;  tetahi  hale  o'u,  one 
house  of  thine,  or  one  of  thy  houses.  They  are  used  after  prepositions  which  require  to 
be  followed  by  o,  as  imua  ona,  before  him  ;  maluna  ona,  above  him  ;  so,  ma  o'u  nei, 
by  or  through  me,  by  my  means  or  agency  ;  ma  ona  la,  by  or  through  him,  his  agency, 
influence,  or  means  ,•  mat  o  tatou  la,  from  us.  It  should  be  observed  that  when  these 
pronouns  are  preceded  by  ma  or  mat,  they  are  usually  followed  by  the  particles  la 
(there),  or  nei  (here).  Ma,  when  prefixed  to  a  noun,  has  a  different  meaning  from  that 
which  it  bears  when  joined  with  these  pronouns;  it  signifies  then,  rest  in,  or  motion 
towards  a  place ;  as,  ma  ta  hale,  at  the  house  ,*  na  hob  oia  ma  Hilo,  he  sailed  to  Hilo — 
but  %  Hilo,  is  the  more  common  form.     (Andrews.) 

The  pronouns  of  the  third  form  are  also  used  after  the  negative  ok,  as,  aole  ona  ino, 
he  has  no  sin ;  aole  oil  atua  e,  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods. 

65 
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Ta  ia,  to  ia,  is  a  form  sometimes  substituted  for  the  more  common  tana,  tona. 

The  Hawaiian  has  also  the  neutral  pronouns  tu'u,  my,  and  to,  thy;  [qu.  tana,  his?] 
used  without  regard  to  the  distinction  between  a  and  o. 

The  Nukuhivan  possessive  pronouns  are  formed  by  prefixing  ta.,  to,  na,  no,  to  the  per- 
sonal, as  ta  au,  to  au,  na  au,  no  au,  ta  "oe  or  ta  hoe,  ta  ia,  to  ia,  ta  maua,  &c.  The 
second  person  has  likewise  the  forms  taou,  toou,  naou,  noou.  There  are  also  two  pro- 
nouns,  tu  (or  perhaps  tu'u),  my,  and  to,  thy,  which  are  probably  neutral  forms. 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

\  41.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  formed,  for  the  most  part, 
by  prefixing  the  article  to  adverbs  of  place. 

In  Samoan — 

Unei,  this ;  pi.  nei,  these 

Una,  that ;  pi.  na,  those 

lela  and  lea,  that ;  pi.  ia  and  la  e,  those 

As  hnei  tayata,  this  man  ;  nei  uma  tayata,  all  these  men,  &c.  Lela  seems  to  designate 
a  greater  distance  than  Una,  as  o  Una  tayata,  that  man  there  ;  H  Ula  aai,  to  yonder 
village.  Ia,  though  having  the  form  of  the  pronoun  lie,  is  used  in  the  plural,  as  ia  nei 
upa,  these  words  ;  ia  mea,  those  things.  I  have  met  with  no  example  of  la  e,  which  is 
given  by  Mr.  Heath. 

In  Fakaafo,  tenei  and  tena  were  used  for  tins  and  that. 

In  Tongan,  the  demonstratives  are  heni,  this  or  these,  and  liena,  that  or  those.  They 
take  the  particles  ko  and  a  before  them,  according  to  their  place  in  the  sentence, — in 
which  case  they  drop  the  h,  and  become  koena  and  aena.  They  are  frequently  divided, 
the  article  he  preceding  the  noun,  and  the  particle  ni  and  na  following  it ;  as,  lie  botu  ni, 
this  place  (the  place  here) ;  he  tayata  na,  that  man  (the  man  there). 

The  New  Zealand  demonstratives  are — 

tenei,  this ;  pi.  enei,  these 

tena,  that ;  pi.  ena,  those 

tera,  that ;  pi.  era,  those 

Tena  and  Ura  differ,  in  that  the  former  is  used  in  speaking  of  things  in  sight,  or  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  parties  is  directed,  and  tera  of  things  at  a  distance.  Tenei  is 
frequently  divided,  as  te  iwi  nei,  this  people. 

Taua,  that,  pi.  aim,  those, — are  used  not  in  pointing  out  objects,  but  in  referring  to 
them  ;  as  ai  muri  iho  i  aua  ra,  and  after  those  days  (of  which  we  have  been  speaking). 

In  Rarotongan  the  demonstrative  pronouns  are  teia  or  eie, — teianei  or  eienei,  this  or 
these  ;  te  reira,  that  or  those ;  taua  nei  or  aua  nei,  this  or  these ;  taua  ra  or  aua  ra, 
that  or  those.  Tena  and  Ura,  tenana  and  terara,  all  mean  tliat,  but  they  are  seldom 
used,  and  the  distinction  between  them  is  not  apparent.  They  are  sometimes  employed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  with  the  meaning  of  "  therefore,"  "  on  that  account," — 
and  they  serve  also  as  an  earnest  mode  of  address, — as  Unana  pihikaae!  thou  hypocrite  ! 
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Eie  and  ana  differ  from  teia  and  taua  much  as  the  class  of  possessive  pronouns  be- 
ginning with  a  and  o  differ  from  the  others  ;  that  is,  they  are  used  with  numerals,  or  with 
the  plural  particles  puke  and  ija,  and  after  the  negative  hare,-  as  tetai  aua  puke  tayata 
ra,  one  of  those  two  men.  E  rua  eienei  puke  koke,  here  are  two  swords  (or  two  are 
these  swords). 

In  Mangarevan,  a — net,  this,  and  a — na  or  a — ara,  that ;  as  a  mea  net,  this  thing ; 
a  mea  na,  that  thing ;  a  tamariki  ara,  that  child.  Tenei  and  tena  and  tera  are  also 
used,  as  ko  ruya  tenei  ko  avaiki  tena,  this  is  above,  that  is  below ;  ma  te  atariki  tera 
takao,  cette  parole  vietit  de  la  part  du  roi. 

In  Tahitian,  teie  or  eie,  teienei  or  eienei,  mean  this  or  these.  Teie,  according  to  the 
missionary  grammar,  "  seems  to  answer  exactly  to  the  French  ceci,  this,  and  teienei  to 
celui-ci,  celle-ci,  this  here,  close  at  hand." 

Taua  ra  and  ana  ra,  that  or  those ;  the  difference  between  these  two,  and  between 
teie  and  eie  is  the  same  as  in  Rarotongan. 

Tena  and  tera  both  mean  that,  as  in  New  Zealand ;  tena  means  "  that  thing  near 
you,"  or  near  the  person  addressed,  but  at  a  distance  from  the  speaker ;  tera  means  "  that 
yonder,"  at  a  distance  from  both.      Tei  reira,  that  there,  is  also  used. 

la  is  often  used  as  a  demonstrative,  but  with  rather  an  indefinite  sense, — aia  ia,  that 
is  it.  It  is.  frequently  introduced  by  the  natives  where  no  similar  word  would  be  used  in 
English. 

In  Hawaiian  the  demonstratives  are  teia  or  eia  and  neia,  this ;  tela,  ia,  that ;  ua — 
nei,  this,  and  ua — la,  that.  The  last  two  are  used  in  referring  to  objects  which  have 
formed  the  subject  of  conversation,  as  ua  hoi  atu  ua  tanata  la,  that  man  (before-men- 
tioned) has  returned.  Eia  is  synonymous  with  teia,  but  is  most  commonly  employed  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  to  express  "  this  is,"  or  "  these  are." 

The  Nukuhivan  has  tenei  or  teienei,  this,  tena,  that  (near  or  by  you),  and  ted  or  teia, 
that  (yonder  or  beyond  you).  The  nei  and  na  are  frequently  postfixed  to  the  noun,  as 
te  hue  nei,  this  calabash ;  te  moi  na,  that  girl ;  na  moe  na,  those  girls.  Hua  is  used 
like  ua  in  Hawaiian,  as  hua  va'a  nei,  this  very  canoe,  hua  kanata  na,  that  very  man. 

INTERROGATIVES. 

§  42.  The  interrogative  pronouns  are  seen  in  the  simplest  form  in 
the  Samoan ;  but  they  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  dialects. 

In  Fakaafo,  those  which  were  heard  were  ai,  who  ?  as  ko  ai  koe,  who  art  thou  ?  i  ai, 
whom?  and  a,  what?  which  took  the  article  before  it,  as  se  d,  ko  te  a,  what?  Pe  se  a, 
like  what,  or  how?  Ai,  who,  is  used  in  this,  as  in  all  the  dialects,  in  asking  the  name 
of  any  person  or  thing  ;  as  koai  tou  iyoa,  what  is  thy  name  ?  Ko  ai  to  outoujanua, 
what  is  (the  name  of)  thy  country  ? 

In  Samoan,  ai,  who  ?  as  'o  ai,  who  ?  (nom.)  ;oai,a  ai,  of  whom  ?  'ia  te  ai,  to  whom  ? 
A,  what?  as  e  a,  se  d,  '<?  le  d,  ni  d,  what?  Ace,  i  se  d,  i  ni  d,  as  e  va'ava'az  i  ni  d,  to 
see  what?  Fea,  which  ?  as  'o  lefea,  which?  (of  two  or  several)  pofea ?  pofea?  which, 
this  or  that?  Fia,  how  many  ?  as  efiafale,  how  many  houses  ?  To'afia  ni  taigata,  how 
many  are  the  men  ? 
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In  Tongan,  liai,  who?  takes  the  particles  ko  and  a,  according  to  its  place  in  the  sen- 
tence ;  gen.,  o  hai  and  a  hai,  whose  ?  Ha,  what  ?  is  preceded  by  the  article  he,  as  koeha 
(nom.),  what?  ki  he  ha,  to  what  ?  i  he  ha,  by  what?  Film,  how  many?  as,  efilmfale, 
how  many  houses  ?  tokafiha,  how  many  (persons)  ? 

In  New  Zealand,  the  interrogative  pronouns  are  wai,  aha,  teliea,  and  hia.  Wai  takes 
the  same  particles  and  prepositions  as  the  pronouns  ;—o  wai,  who?  ia  wai,  whom? 
nawai,  from  or  by  whom  ?  Aha  has  he  in  the  nominative,  and  te  in  the  oblique  cases  ; 
as  heaha,  what  ?  no  te  aha,  for  what  ?  i  te  aha,  what  (ace.)  ?  Tehea  is  which  ?  ftp  tehea 
o  Va  tokonia,  which  of  the  two  ?   JB*a  is  how  many  ?  It  takes  the  prefix  toko  for  persons. 

"in  Rarotongan,  ai,  who?  aa,  what?  teea,  which?  ia,  how  many?  Ko  ai,  who?  ia 
ai,  whom  ?  ^  aa,  what  ?  wo  te  aa,  for  what  ?  &o  teea  i  aua  ya  tayata  tokorua  nei,  which 
of  these  two  men  ?  tokoia,  how  many  persons  ? 

In  Mangarevan,  the  interrogatives  are  the  same  as  in  the  Rarotongan,  except  ka-A, 
which  ?— a  form  which  we  have  not  found  in  the  latter,  though  it  may  exist. 

In  Paumotuan,  ko  wai,  who?  e  aha,  what  ? 

In  Tahitian,  vai,  aim,  teihea,  and  hia.  Vai  has  o  vai,  who  ?  ta  vai,  to  vai,  na  vai,  no 
vai,  of  whom  ?  whose?  Ha  vai,  to  whom?  ia  vai,  whom  ?  Aha  has  e  alia,  no  te  aha, 
i  te  aha,  &c.  Teihea,  which  ?  as  teihea  te  maitai,  which  is  the  best  ?  (literally,  which 
is  the  good  ?)    E  hia  fare,  how  many  houses  ?  toohia  taata,  how  many  men  ? 

In  Hawaiian,  wai,  aha,  hea,  and  hia.  Wai  has  'o  wai,  who  ?  o  wai,  a  wai,  of  whom  ? 
to  wai,  ta  wai,  whose  ?  wo  wai,  na  wai,  for  whom  ?  'ia  wai,  to  whom  ?  ia  wai,  whom  ? 
&c.  Aha  has  7ira/,:a,  what  ?  o  te  aT&a,  a  te  aAa,  of  what  ?  ?io  te  alia,  na  te  aha,  for 
what  ?  &c.  Hea  has  'o  Aea,  which?  o  hea  and  a  7aea,  of  which?  'i  hea,  to  which?  &c. 
Hia  has  e  Tzia  and  a  hia,  how  many  (things)  ?  and  toto  ohia,  how  many  persons  ? 

In  Nukuhivan,  ko  ai  or  'o  ai,  who  ?  to  ai,  to  ai,  na  ai,  no  ai,  of  or  for  whom  ?  met 
ai,  from  whom  ?  ia  ai,  to  whom  ?  &c,  aim,  what  ?  tehea,  which  ?  as  te  hue  hea.,  which 
gourd  ?  Hia,  how  many  ? 

INDEFINITE   PRONOUNS. 

\  43.  Most  of  the  words  which  would  fall  under  this  head  (answer- 
ing to  some,  other,  many,  and  the  like)  have  been  already  given,  in 
treating  of  the  article  [v.  \  11.]  The  following  are  a  few  which  may 
be  here  noticed. 

Samoan.  Nisi,  some ;  isi,  other,  as  nom.,  'o  isi,  another  or  others ;  gen.,  a  isi,  o  isi, 
of  another,  of  others,  &c.  Le  ai  se  or  le  ai  ni,  not  any,  none  (from  te,  not,  ai,  there, 
and  the  article),  as  e  le  ai  se  mea  e  ai,  there  is  not  any  thing  to  eat ;  e  le  ai  ?ii  tayata, 
there  are  no  men.  lima,  umalava,  all,  every  (from  uma,  done,  finished) ;  as  ia  mea 
urna,  all  these  things  ;  'o  tayata  umalava,  all  men  ;  'o  laau  umalava,  every  tree.  Se, 
the  article,  is  used  in  an  indefinite  sense,  which  can  hardly  be  rendered  in  English,  as 
'o  ai  ea  se  filifili,  who  is  some  one  [or,  who  is  it]  that  chooses  ?  Fast,  as  setasi  fast 
mea  ititi,  any  little  thing  (or  rather,  any  little  portion  of  a  thing). 

Tongan.  Nihi,  some,  any,  other ;  fidi,  oxfuli  be,  all  (in  number),  every  one ;  kotoa, 
or  kotoa  be,  all,  the  whole,  every  ;  ae  tayata  kotoa  be,  every  man,  or  all  the  men. 
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New  Zealand.  Wahi,  tewahi,  some ;  tera  atu,  tetahi  atu,  another ;  era  atu,  etahi 
atu,  others  ;  as  era  atu  kaiya,  other  towns ;  katoa,  all,  as  enei  rnea  katoa,  all  those 
things. 

Rarotongan.  Tetahi  aroya,  some  (persons)  ;  tetahi  poe,  some,  a  part ;  etai-ke,  others  ; 
mayanui,  a  great  many,  "  I  tera  yai  i  tera  yai,"  is  given  for  "  in  divers  places."  Katoa, 
all, — te  au  mea  katoa,  all  things. 

Tahitian.  Etahi  ^?<ze,  some  ;  fanu,  some, — as  fanu  ia,  some  fish  ;  toqfanu  mauPha- 
risea,  some  of  the  Pharisees.     Atoa,  all  ,•  taua  mau  mea  atoa,  all  those  things. 

Hawaiian.  Wahi,  some ;  hai,  another,  used  only  after  a  preposition,  as  o  hai,  a  hai, 
of  another  ;  to  hai,  ta  hai,  another's  ;  ''ia  hai,  to  another,  &c.  A  pau,  or  a  pau  loa,  all 
(from  pan,  done,  finished) ;  as  ia  mau  mea  a  pau,  all  those  things. 

In  Nukuhivan,  tetahi,  etahi,  some,  others  ;  totahi  atu,  more ;  atoa,  all. 

RELATIVES. 

\  44.  The  Polynesian  dialects  have,  properly  speaking,  no  relative 
pronouns.  Their  place  is  supplied  by  words  belonging  to  other  parts 
of  speech,  or  they  are  left  to  be  understood  from  the  construction  of 
the  sentence. 

Fakaafo.  Te  vaka  a  Piliaya, — te  vaka  edit,  the  canoe  of  Pihapa,  the  canoe  [which 
is]  going. 

Samoan.  O  le,  sing,  and  o  e,  pi., — in  oblique  cases  simply  le  and  e,  are  used  as  rela- 
tives, or  to  supply  the  place  of  such ;  as,  ie  faafetaia  o  le  sau,  blessed  is  he  that  comes, 
or,  the  comer  ;  taupou  e  td'asefulu  o  e  ave  atu,  ten  virgins  who  took  ;  alqfa  atu  i  e  fetuu 
mai,  love  them  that  curse.  Lena,  pi.  ena,  are  used  in  a  similar  manner,  as,  o  Una  pepelo 
ia  te  ia,  who  betrayed  him  ;  ma  ena  mulimuli,  and  thou  who  followedst ;  [but  perhaps 
the  na  should  rather  be  considered  the  sign  of  the  past  tense  ;  we  have  not  found  Una  or 
ena  in  the  present.]  Sa  is  termed  by  Mr.  Heath,  in  one  place,  a  relative  of  past  time, 
and  in  another,  a  sign  of  tense  ,•  it  is  used  as  follows  i—le  upa  sa  'e  fai  mai,  the  word 
which  thou  didst  speak  ;  'o  latou  sa  mai,  they  who  were  sick.  Na,  the  proper  sign  of 
past  time,  is  often  so  placed  as  to  indicate  that  a  relative  is  to  be  understood  ,•  as,  'o  tayata 
na  mulimuli  mai,  the  men  who  followed ;  Una  na  tala-ina,  he  who  was  spoken  of. 
Ma  is  given  as  having  a  similar  meaning  with  sa,  but  we  have  found  no  example  of  it. 
Besides  these,  the  personal  pronouns,  particularly  in  the  oblique  cases,  are  used  where  a 
relative  would  be  employed  in  English.  O  le,  or  simply  o,  is  used  for  "  whosoever  ;"  as 
o  e  faailoa  au,  whosoever  shall  confess  me  (or  it  is,  perhaps,  a  plural, — whatever  persons 

shall,  &c.) 

In  Tongan,  the  relative  is  either  expressed  by  the  personal  pronouns,  or  left  to  be 
inferred  ;  koeni  koia  efakahd  au,  he  who  shall  confess  me ;  te  mou  mau  aia  te  mou  Ua 
aki,  ye  shall  receive  that  which  ye  shall  speak ;  koe  fili  ne  ne-tutui  ia,  the  enemy  who 
sowed  it ;  ae  tayata  na  ne  yaohi,  the  man  whom  he  had  made. 

New  Zealand.  Ko  koe  ra  nei  aia  e  haere  mai,  art  thou  he  that  should  come  1  Te 
tayata  hore  ona  wahi,  a  man  who  has  no  place  (lit.  not  of  him  a  place).  Koia  ra  tenei 
e  korerotia,  this  is  he  that  was  spoken  of. 

In  Rarotongan,  tei  and  ko  tei,  and  in  Tahitian,  tei  and  'o  tei,  are  used  as  relatives : 

06 
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they  seem  to  be  merely  the  artiele  te  lengthened  by  emphasis,  and  answer  therefore  to 
the  Samoan  'o  le  ;  e  ao  tona  o  tei  matau,  blessed  is  he  [or  blessedness  is  his]  who  fears, 
&c.  ;  tetai  tayata  ko  tei  akatu,  a  certain  man  who  built ;  te  tapata  tei  acre  na  mtm,  the 
men  who  went  before. 

In  Hawaiian,  te  is  used  in  the  same  manner,  as  pomaitai  latou  te  u,  blessed  are  they 
that  mourn.  This  te  does  not  become  ta  before  any  consonant,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  distinct  from  the  article,  though  it  may  once  have  been  the  same.  In  other 
cases  the  relative  must  be  understood  from  the  construction.  Mr.  Andrews  remarks, — 
"  from  the  mode  of  thinking  among  the  islanders,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  no  more 
use  for  the  relative  pronoun,  than  they  have  for  the  verb  to  be." 

In  Nukuhivan,  te  is  used  for  a  relative,  as,  o  koe  te  i  kaoha  ia  (G.),  it  is  thou  who  art 
saluted ;  te  pue  ta  Jesu  i  hakaite  mai,  the  prayer  which  Jesus  taught.  But  commonly 
the  relative  is  understood,  as  na  te  puaa  e  uhu  i  te  epo  (C),  it  is  the  pig  that  roots  in  the 
earth. 

In  all  the  dialects  there  exists  a  relative  particle  ai,  unknown  to  any  of  the  European 
languages,  which  frequently  supplies  the  place  of  the  relative  pronoun.  It  will  be  men- 
tioned in  treating  of  the  verb. 

§  45.  The  reflective  and  emphatic  pronouns  self  and  orvji  have,  in 
some  of  the  dialects,  no  corresponding  terms ;  in  others  they  are  ex- 
pressed by  some  emphatic  word  appended  to  the  personal  and  posses- 
sive pronouns. 

The  Samoan  and  Tongan  have  nothing  to  supply  the  place  of  these  terms :  "  he  killed 
himself,"  is  simply,  "  he  killed  him  ;"  "  against  himself,"  is  merely,  "  against  him  p 
"  thine  own  eye,"  is,  "  thy  eye,"  &c. 

The  New  Zealand  dialect  employs  a?w,  a  word  used  in  various  senses,  such  as,  also, 
indeed,  then,  truly,  &c. ;  e  wakaora  ia  ia  ano,  to  save  himself;  i  tou  kanohi  ano,  in 
thine  own  eye ;  e  karaya  ana  kia  ratou  ano,  calling  to  one  another. 

In  Rarotongan,  orai  (perhaps  from  rai,  great,  much)  is  the  common  word ;  its  proper 
meaning  seems  to  be  very,  in  the  sense  of—"  this  very  thing ;"  it  frequently  has  the 
particle  ua,  "  merely,"  prefixed  to  it ; — kia  tatou  orai,  to  ourselves  ;  ko  Davida  orai, 
David  himself;  tona  uaorai  r/akau,  his  own  heart.  lo  is  sometimes  used,  like  iho  in 
Tahitian,  as,  tonaio  ao,  his  own  stature. 

In  Tahitian,  iho,  which  properly  means  down,  or  downward,  is  affixed  to  the  personal 
and  possessive  pronouns, — as,  i  roto  ia  outou-iho,  within  yourselves;  tau  i)w  mala, 
thine  own  eye ;  nana  iho  i  hamani,  he  made  it  himself. 

In  Hawaiian,  iho  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  ;  as,  tou  ilio  mata,  thine  own  eye. 

In  Nukuhivan,  according  to  M.  Garcia,  "  I  strike  myself,"  would  be  simply  "  I  strike 
me," — e  pehi  nei  au  ia  au, — as  in  Samoan. 


THE    VERB. 

§  46.  The  accidents  of  tense,  mood,  voice,  number,  and  person, 
are  in  general  denoted  by  particles  affixed  to  the  verb.  The  only 
inflection  which  it  undergoes,  consists  in  the  reduplication  of  the 
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whole  word,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  express  either  plurality,  or  a  repetition 
of  the  action. 

In  Samoan,  the  reduplication,  entire  or  partial,  of  the  verb  is  common  for  both  these 
purposes  ;  as  from  fefe,  to  fear,  we  have,  in  the  plural,  ua  fefefe  i  latou,  they  were 
afraid  ;  from  moe,  to  sleep,  momoe,  to  sleep  together.  Tufa,  to  divide,  has  for  its  fre- 
quentative tufatufa,  to  share  out ;  tola,  to  speak,  has  talatala,  to  talk. 

In  Tongan,  from  nofo,  to  dwell,  he  mau  nonqfo,  let  us  dwell  together ;  tete,  to  tremble, 
freq.,  tet.etete,  to  tremble  much. 

In  New  Zealand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  reduplication  is  ever  used  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  plurality,  or  the  doing  any  thing  in  company ;  but  it  often  occurs  with  a 
frequentative  or  intensitive  force  ; — kai,  to  eat,  makes  kakai,  to  eat  much,  or  often ;  inu, 
to  drink,  has  iinu;  haere,  to  go,  makes  haereere,  to  walk,  go  about. 

In  Rarotongan,  the  duplication  seems  to  express  either  a  duality  (when  two  do  a  thing 
together)  or  the  repetition  of  an  action  ;  from  tae,  to  come,  arrive,  e  tatae  atu  ra  raua, 
and  they  two  arrived  ;  eke,  to  descend,  etke,  to  descend  together  ;  kati,  to  bite,  katikati, 
to  bite  often,  or  much,  to  champ. 

In  Tahitian,  the  same  observation  applies  as  in  the  Rarotongan  ;—taoto,  to  sleep, 
taobto,  to  sleep  together  (two  persons) ;  horo,  to  run,  hohoro,  to  run  together  ;  pou,  to 
descend,  popou,  to  descend  together.  Amaha,  to  split,  amahamaha,  to  split  repeatedly ; 
huti,  to  pull  or  pluck,  hutihuti,  to  pluck  repeatedly,  as  the  feathers  of  a  fowl ;  hoe,  to 
paddle,  liolwe,  to  paddle  repeatedly ;  parau,  to  speak,  pararau,  to  speak  together  (two 
persons), — paraparetic,  to  talk,  converse. 

In  Hawaiian,  this  form  occurs  only  in  the  sense  of  a  frequentative  or  intensitive.  Lele, 
to  jump,  to  fly,  to  depart,  makes  lelele,  to  jump  frequently,  and  lelelele,  to  forsake  re- 
peatedly  (as  a  man  his  wife) ;  lull,  to  vibrate,  rock,  lulUuli,  to  shake  or  tremble,  as  the 
hands  or  head  ;  laive,  to  take,  laivelaive,  to  handle ;  hull,  to  turn  over  or  about,  huhuli, 
to  search.  Mr.  Andrews  gives  as  derivatives  from  the  root  lawe,  the  forms,  lalawe, 
laweive,  lawelawe,  and  lalalawe;  few  verbs,  however,  have  more  than  two  of  these,  and 
the  meaning  of  each  form  is  not  constant,  but  varies  in  different  words. 

In  Nukuhivan,  the  reduplication  has  the  same  force  as  in  Hawaiian,  as  pehi,  to  strike, 
pepehi  and  pehipehi,  to  strike  hard  and  often. 

§  47.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Polynesian  dialects,  as 
respects  the  verb,  is  the  fact  that  the  distinctions  of  time,  which  in 
other  languages  are  considered  of  so  much  importance,  are  in  these 
but  little°regarded,— while  the  chief  attention  is  paid  to  the  accidents 
of  place.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  particles  which  accom- 
pany the  verb  are  devoted  to  the  latter  purpose. 

§  48  The  numerous  verbal  particles  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
—(1)  particles  of  affirmation,  (2)  of  tense,  (3)  of  mood,  (4)  of  form, 
(5)  of  voice,— (6)  directives,  (7)  locatives,  and  (8)  relative. 

$  49  As  almost  every  verb  in  these  dialects  may  be,  also,  with  no 
change  of  form,  a  noun  or  an  adjective,  some  mode  of  distinguishing 
between  the  different  acceptations  becomes  necessary.     The  term 
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particles  of  affirmation,  or  active  particles,  has  been  applied  to  certain 
prefixes  which  are  used  for  this  purpose,  and  which  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  verb  that  ho  does  to  the  noun  [v.  \  17].  Of  these  kua 
is  the  most  important.  This  particle  has  been  considered  by  some  a 
sign  of  past  or  present  time ;  by  others,  an  auxiliary  verb.  It  is  used, 
however,  with  all  the  tenses,  though  not  so  often  with  the  future, 
which  has  a  verbal  particle  of  its  own,  as  with  the  others ;  and  the 
only  case  in  which  it  appears  to  have  a  meaning  apart  from  the  word 
to  which  it  is  joined,  is  when  it  precedes  what  is  properly  a  noun  or 
adjective, — in  which  case,  as  it  gives  to  them  a  verbal  sense,  it  may 
often  be  translated  by  the  substantive  verb. 

In  Fakaafo,  kua  male,  dead  ;  kua  po,  it  is  night ;  kua  leZei  te  tama,  the  boy  is  good. 

In  Samoan,  it  becomes  'wa,  as,  'ua  matelaina  ia,  he  fasted,  or,  was  fasting ;  'wa  'e 
iloa  ea  ?  dost  thou  know  1  %ua  lelei  iate  au,  it  is  agreeable  to  me. 

In  Tongan,  it  is  kua  or  kuo  ;  bea  kuo  au  a  Finau,  and  Finau  came,  or  was  come  ; 
kua  to  ae  la,  the  sun  is  set ;  kua  lelei  ia,  it  is  [or  it  was]  good.  When  preceded  by  o, 
and,  (which  is  frequently  used  where  it  would  not  be  employed  in  English),  it  becomes 
oku, — as,  oku  mau  ilo  ia,  we  know  him  ,•  oku  ou  kole  kiate  koe,  I  beg  of  thee. 

In  New  Zealand,  the  use  of  Icua  is  less  common  than  in  the  other  dialects,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  lea  ;  it  is,  however,  not  unfrequent,  as,  kua  kite  matou,  we  have  seen  ; 
kua  mate  ratou,  they  are  dead. 

In  the  other  dialects,  kua  (or  hui)  is  used  as  in  the  Samoan.  In  Mangarevan  and 
Nukuhivan,  the  final  a  is  sometimes  dropped, — as,  ku>  ava  Mapareva  i  te  ua,  Man- 
gareva  is  lost  in  the  mist ;  fat  tanu  ia  (Mang.),  he  is  buried.  Z7'  hanau  ia  (Nuk.),  he 
was  born.     This  happens  in  Tahitian  and  Hawaiian,  but  apparently  not  so  often. 

\  50.  Besides  kua,  different  words  are  used  in  some  of  the  dia- 
lects, apparently  for  a  similar  purpose,  though  with  various  shades  of 
meaning. 

In  Samoan,  oloo,  or,  as  the  missionaries  write  it,  o  loo,  is  a  very  common  prefix  to  the 
verb,  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  Mr.  Heath  thinks  that  it  may  be  considered  a  sub- 
stantive verb.  It  seems  to  give  a  meaning  similar  to  that  of  the  present  participle  in 
English,  combined  with  the  different  tenses  of  the  verb  to  be  ;— o  loo  aai  tapata,  the 
people  are  eating  ;  olootule  matau  i  popai,  the  axe  is  lying  at  the  root  ,•  o  loo  manalit 
ia  i  lea  mea,  he  was  thinking  of  those  things  ;  o  loo  iate  au,  I  have  ("  there  is  to  me," 
est  mihi  ;  ua  iate  au,  would  express  the  same  meaning).  This  may  be  the  word  lo'o 
(for  loko),  to  come,  used  in  the  sense  of  to  become,  like  hoko  in  Tongan,  which  has  both 
these  meanings ;  the  o  would  then  be  the  conjunction  and  prefixed,  but  used  rather  inde- 
finitely, as  in  the  Tongan  oku.  In  the  New  Zealand  translations,  oroko  is  often  prefixed 
to  verbal  nouns,  to  signify  the  commencement  or  first  doing  of  an  action  ;  thus  we  find, 
te  orokohapapa  o  te  ao,  the  foundation  of  the  world,  from  hapa,  to  make ;  hapapa,  a' 
making  or  creation  ;  i  te  orokomeataVa,  at  the  beginning,  from  mea,  to  do,-  mmtapa,  a 
doing,— hence  this  word  will  mean,  at  the  first  doing,  or  the  beginning  of  doing;  so,  te 
orokonohoapa  o  te  tapata  ki  te  wenua,  the  first  dwelling  of  men  on  the  earth,  from  noho 
to  dwell. 
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In  New  Zealand,  ka  is  a  verbal  prefix  in  very  frequent  use,  which  appears  commonly 
to  take  the  place  of  kua,— as,  a  ka  kite  ia,  and  he  saw ;  ka  wakawakia  koutou,  ye  shall 
be  judged ;  ano  ka  toe  a  Jesu,  when  Jesus  was  come  ;  ka  mea  atu  ahau  kia  koutou,  I 
say  unto  you.  Ka  is  also  prefixed  to  adjectives  and  to  adverbs  used  independently,  as, 
ka  pai,  good,  or,  it  is  good  ;  ka  hore,  no,  or,  it  is  not. 

In  the  dialect  of  Paumotu,  both  ka  and  kua  were  used,  as  follows : — e  hoki  koe  ka 
hiya,  truly  you  are  dead  ;  kaore  mota  kua  hiya,  not  indeed  dead. 

§  51.  The  indefinite  article  se,  he,  or  e,  is  frequently  used  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  substantive  verb. 

Se  mata,  Fak.,  it  is  an  eye ;  he  tufuya  koe,  art  thou  a  priest  1  He  pono,  N.  Z.,  it  is 
true  ;  lie  rahi  to  ratou  pouri,  great  is  their  sorrow.  Be  oiaio,  Haw.,  it  is  true  ,*  he  nui 
te  tihapai,  great  is  the  field. 

In  Rarotongan,  Tahitian,  and  sometimes  in  New  Zealand,  this  article  seems  to  be 
lengthened  to  hei  or  ei  (as  te  to  tei,  §  11),  and  may  be  translated  either  to  be,  ox  for,  or 
as  ; — kia  ho  atu  tona  oraya  hei  utu,  N.  Z.,  to  give  his  YiCefor  a  ransom, — or  as,  or  to  be 
a  ransom  ;  so  in  Rarotongan  ei  utu,  and  in  Tahitian  ei  hoo,  with  the  same  meaning.  In 
Nukuhivan,  ejiti  ait  i  te  puu  koku  ei  paku  ana  no  te  kaioi,  I  am  going  for  the  koku- 
berries,  as  (or  to  be)  an  adornment  for  the  dance. 

In  Tongan,  he  is  frequently  used  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  with  the  sense  of  for 
(adv.) ;  as,  he  oku  aoya,  for  it  is  proper ;  he  ke  te  tonuhia,  for  thou  shalt  be  justified.  It 
is  probable  that  the  e  which  is  frequently  found  in  Rarotongan  and  Tahitian  at  the  begin- 
ning of  phrases  is  not  always  a  sign  of  tense,  but  rather  the  article  used  in  one  of  the 
above  senses. 

PARTICLES   OF   TENSE. 

\  52.  The  particles  of  tense  always  precede  the  verb ;  they  are  all 
used  with  some  degree  of  indefiniteness,  and  are  frequently  inter- 
changed for  one  another.  The  use  of  a  particular  particle  appears  to 
depend  rather  upon  its  position  in  the  sentence  than  upon  its  intrinsic 
meaning. 

In  Samoan,  e  is  used  as  a  sign  of  present  and  future  time ;  e  vaai  oia,  he  sees  ;  e  tala 
leaya  mai  tayata  ia  te  outou,  men  shall  revile  you  ;  afai  ta-tou  afai,  if  we  shall  say. 
Te  is  used  with  a  similar  meaning,  but  only  after  a  pronoun, — as,  ou  te  fai  atu,  I  say  ; 
afai  matou  tefai,  if  we  shall  say.  A  (according  to  Mr.  Heath)  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
sign  of  the  immediate  future ;  but,  in  general,  we  can  only  distinguish  by  the  context  if 
the  sentence  is  intended  to  be  in  the  present  or  in  the  future.  Na  is  the  usual  sign  of  the 
past  tense,  as,  na?u  fai,  I  said  ;  na  ia  taoji,  he  had  seized ;  na  vaavaai  i  matou,  we 
have  seen ;  na  outou  6,  ye  went.  At  the  beginning  of  a  clause  or  sentence,  however, 
this  is  usually  preceded  by  o  (probably  the  conjunction  and), — as,  ona  sau  ai  lea  o  Jesu, 
Jesus  came  ;  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  preceded  by  a  noun,  it  serves,  in  a  manner,  for 
a  relative  pronoun  [v.  §  44],  as,  o  le  fua  lea  na  talia,  that  was  the  seed  [which]  was 
received  ;  in  this  case,  when  na  is  followed  by  te,  it  is  to  be  translated  "  by  whom,"  or 
"  by  which;"  as,  nao  e  tayata  lava,  na  te  talia  te  finayalo,  but  the  men  only  by  whom 
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is  done  the  will,  &c.  [or,  only  the  men  who  do  the  will.]  Ona  may  frequently  be  ren- 
dered then,  when,  that.  Sa  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  with  na  [see  the  example,  §  44], 
In  Tongan,  e  is  used  as  in  Samoan :  bea  e  fehia  ae  tayata  kotoa  be,  and  all  men  shall 
hate.  Te  is  used  with  the  pronouns,  but,  by  a  singular  discrepancy,  while  in  Samoan  it 
follows,  in  Tongan  it  precedes  the  pronoun  ;  in  Samoan,  'e  te  fai,  in  Tongan,  te  he  fai, 
thou  shalt  do  ;  ikai  te  nau  faa-tamate,  they  cannot  kill  ;  so,  ten  alu,  I  will  go,  the  pro- 
noun  u  being  affixed  to  the  particle.  Na  (or  as  the  missionaries  have  spelt  it,  naa),  nae, 
and  ne,  are  signs  of  past  time.  The  first  is  used  with  the  pronouns  :  na  mau  mamata, 
we  saw ;  ndku  alu,  I  went,  &c.  Nae  is  used  when  not  followed  by  a  pronoun,  as  nae 
hau  ae  folia  oe  tayatct,  the  Son  of  Man  came  ;  nae  i  ai  ae  tayata,  there  was  a  man  there. 
It  precedes  the  negative  ikai,  which  is  then  sometimes  followed  by  te,  but  not  with  a 
future  signification,  as  nae  ikai  te  mau  ala,  we  have  not  touched.  Ne  is  commonly  used 
with  the  pronouns,  like  na,  from  which  it  seems  to  differ  only  in  being  less  emphatic ; 
neufanoyo,  I  have  heard ;  ne  ne  alu  or  ne  alu  ia,  he  went ;  it  is  also  used  with  the  con- 
junction of  past  time  ka. 

In  New  Zealand,  e  is  the  sign  of  present  and  future  time,  and  i  of  past ; — ko  ya  niatapo 
e  kite  ana,  the  blind  see ;  e  ora  taku  ponoya,  my  servant  will  live  ;  i  haere  matou,  we 
went.  When  a  verb,  in  the  indicative,  has  no  particle  of  tense,  it  is  generally  in  the 
preterite. 

In  Rarotongan,  e  is  a  sign  of  the  future,  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  present :  kare  e 
payani  teianei  uki,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  ;  e  aere  au,  I  go.  Te  is  a  sign  of  the 
present,  and  of  the  imperfect ;  in  the  first  case,  the  verb  is  followed  by  the  locative  par- 
ticle nei  (here),  and  in  the  second  by  ra  (there),  as  te  kite  nei  au,  I  know  ;  te  noo  ra 
aia,  he  was  sitting.  /  is  the  sign  of  the  past.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  used  in  the 
present,  particularly  after  the  negative,  as  kare  matou  i  kite,  we  do  not  know.  When  no 
particle  precedes  the  verb,  it  is  usually  in  the  preterite. 

In  Mangarevan,  e  is  the  sign  of  the  present  and  future;  in  the  former  case  (according 
to  the  vocabulary)  it  has  ana  after  the  verb,  and  in  the  latter  ai; — e  au  ana  te  mataiji, 
the  wind  is  blowing.  I  marks  the  preterite  ;  after  a  negative  it  becomes  ei,  as  kakore  au 
ei  kite,  I  did  not  see. 

In  Tahitian,  the  particles  and  their  use  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  Rarotongan, — and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Paumotuan,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  specimens 
which  we  have  of  that  language. 

In  Hawaiian,  e  indicates  the  future,  and  frequently,  also,  the  present ;  te  is  the  proper 
sign  of  the  present,  but  in  the  subjunctive  mood  it  denotes  the  future  also ;  i  is  the  pre- 
terite particle.  E,  when  it  follows  the  verb,  signifies  previous,  beforehand,  and  forms 
thus,  with  the  preterite,  a  sort  of  pluperfect,  and  with  the  future,  a  second  future, — ua 
lawe  e  au,  I  took  previously,  or  I  had  taken ;  e  lawe  e  au,  I  shall  take  beforehand,  or 
shall  have  taken. 

In  Nukuhivan,  e  is  the  sign  of  the  present  and  the  future.  In  the  former  case,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  tense,  the  particle  nei  is  usually  postfixed  to  the  verb  ;  as  e  kite  nei  au,  I 
see.  The  sense  of  futurity  is  generally  made  apparent  by  the  form  of  the  sentence,  as 
mahea  e  hee  ai  tatou,  which  way  shall  we  go  1  E  haa  popoi  e  fiti  mai  ai  ntaua,  to- 
morrow we  two  will  come.  I  is  the  preterite  particle,  as  na  oe  i  koaa  ton  taha,  you  have 
taken  away  my  place. 
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PARTICLES  OF  MOOD. 

|  53.  The  subjunctive,  conditional,  potential,  imperative,  and  in- 
finitive moods,  are  distinguished  from  the  indicative,  usually  by 
conjunctions  or  other  particles  prefixed  to  the  verb. 

In  Samoan,  the  subjunctive  is  denoted  by  the  particles  ia  and  w,-as  ia  iu  le  tola, 
that  the  saying  might  be  fulfilled  ;  a  'e  loto  ina  sao,  if  thou  wishest  to  be  perfect  (or,  that 
thou  be  perfect).  With  the  negative,  it  is  aua, — as  aua  i  latou  te  toe,  that  they  should 
not  return.  The  conditional,  with  if  or  when,  is  expressed  by  a,  afai,  faita  (suppose), 
ia,  pe,  pea,  and  poo;  as  a  e  ifo  mai  oe,  if  thou  wilt  bow  down ;  afai  oe  e  alu,  if  thou 
goest ;  ia  e  manatu  oe,  if  thou  wilt ;  iafai  outou  au  alama,  when  ye  do  your  alms  ;  pe 
7e  te  loto  i  ai,  if  thou  desire  it ;  pea  fai  atu  outou,  if  ye  shall  say  ,*  poo  oe  moni,  if  it  be 
truly  thou.  Lest  is  expressed  by  nei, — as  nei  utiafoi  outou,  lest  ye  be  bitten.  Can,  or 
rather  possible,  by  mafai,  usually  followed  by  ona,  or  na, — as  e  mafai  iate  ia  na  fati, 
he  can  break  (or,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  break).  The  imperative  either  has  no  particle  : 
as  sau  mai,  come  here, — or  takes  ia  after  it,  and  sometimes  also  ina  before  it :  6  ane  ia! 
go  away  !  ina  tayo  ia  i  ai !  take  that  !  Prohibition  is  expressed  by  ana,  with  le,  te,  or 
e  after  it, — as  aua  lefefe,  do  not  fear  ;  aua  'e  te  tauto,  do  not  thou  swear ;  aua  lou  lima 
e  iloa,  let  not  thy  hand  know.  Beware  is  rendered  by  ia, — as  ia  outou  nei  fai  e  outou, 
beware  lest  ye  do  (or,  lest  be  done  by  you).  The  infinitive  has  e  before  it, — as  ua  au  sau 
e  vavau,  I  am  come  to  destroy, — but  it  is  frequently  expressed  by  the  subjunctive  with  ia. 

In  Tongan,  the  subjunctive  is  expressed  by  ke, — as  Jceu  alu,  that  I  may  go ;  he  mau 
fakaboiji,  that  we  may  destroy.  In  the  negative  by  ke  oua  na,  as  ke  oua  na  naufakahd 
ia,  that  they  should  not  make  him  known.  If\s  rendered  by  ka  and  kabau, — as,  he  ka 
nefai  ae  yahi  ijaue,  for  if  the  works  had  been  done ;  kabau  te  mou  mau  ia,  if  ye  will 
receive  it ;  when  is  expressed  by  ka,  which  is  generally  repeated  after  the  pronoun, — as 
ka  mou  ka  ilo  ia,  when  ye  shall  find  him.  Ka  frequently  has  o  before  it, — as  oka  lelei 
ia  akoe,  when  it  is  well  with  thee.  Lest  is  telia  na; — telia  na  nau  mamata,  lest  they 
should  see.  The  imperative  either  has  no  particle, — as,  mou  alu,  go  ye !  hau  kiate  au, 
come  to  me  ! — or  takes  the  sign  of  the  subjunctive, — as,  ke  mou  boto,  be  ye  wise.  The 
prohibitive  sign  is  oua  na, — as  oua  na  mou  alu,  go  ye  not.  The  infinitive  has  ke, — as 
naku  hau  kefakaita,  I  have  come  to  set  at  variance,  [this  ke  answers,  not  to  the  Samoan 
e,  but  to  the  Ha,  the  sign  of  the  subjunctive.] 

In  New  Zealand,  kia  and  ina  are  signs  of  the  subjunctive, — as,  kia  haere  atu  au,  that 
I  may  go ;  ina  koe  ka,  haere,  that  thou  shouldst  come ;  in  the  negative, — kia  kaua 
ratou  e  hoki,  that  they  should  not  return.  Me  expresses  a  sort  of  future  optative, — me 
haere  ia,  he  should  go,  or  must  go ;  meake  may  be  rendered  "  is  to  be,"  as,  meake  tukua 
te  tayata,  the  man  is  to  be  (or  must  shortly  be)  delivered  up.  Ina  is  also  ivhen, — as, 
ina  arumia  koutou,  when  ye  are  persecuted.  For  if  there  are  no  expressions  except  ki 
te  mea,  me  te  mea,  (by  the  thing,  with  the  thing,)  or  simply  ki  te,  and  me  te; — as,  ki  te 
mea  e  haere  mai  ia,  if  he  shall  come ;  ki  te  hiahia  tetahi  tayata,  if  any  man  wish.  Can, 
or  possible,  is  ahei,  followed  by  the  article, — as,  e  ahei  ia  hau  te  kite,  I  can  see  (the  see- 
ing is  possible  for  me).  The  imperative  commonly  has  no  particle  ;  it  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  ra, — as,  haere  ra  koutou,  go  ye, — and  sometimes  preceded  by  me, — as,  me 
haere,  go !     Kaua,  kanaka,  aua,  auaka,  and  kei,  all  signify  do  not ; — kaua  or  aua 
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koutou  e  mataka,  fear  ye  not ;  kei  mataka  koe,  fear  thou  not.  Kia  is  used  for  the  infi- 
nitive particle, — as,  i  haere  matou  kia  kite,  we  went  to  see  ;  ki  te  kite,  to  the  seeing, 
might  also  be  used. 

In  Rarotongan,  kia  is  the  subjunctive  particle, — as,  kia  aere  atu  matou,  that  we  may- 
go  ;  it  is  also  used  for  if  and  wlien, — as,  kia  akatopa  mai  koe,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  ; 
kia  tae  mai  au  ra,  when  I  came.  In  general,  if  is  not  expressed,  but  the  condition  is 
left  to  be  inferred  from  the  construction; — e  tamaiti  koe  na  te  atiia  ra,  if  thou  be  the  Son 
of  God  (i.  e.  thou  being,  &c.)  Nariya  is  used  only  with  past  time, — as,  nariya  koutou 
i  kite,  if  ye  had  known.  Lest  is  aea,  which  is  placed  after  the  verb,  and  ka  or  ko  te 
before  it, — as  ho  te  paruparu  aea  ratou,  lest  they  faint.  Koi  is  also  used  for  lest.  Can 
is  expressed  by  a  clumsy  periphrasis  :  kare  e  tika  ia  koe  i  te  akateatea,  thou  canst  not 
whiten  (lit.  it  is  not  right,  or  allowed,  for  thee  to  whiten).  The  imperative  is  denoted  by 
ka, — as,  ka  aere  ka  kimi,  go  seek  !  ka  ta  tatou  iaia,  let  us  kill  him.  Ka  also  expresses 
future  necessity,  as,  mayanui  te  ka  vare,  many  shall  be  deceived  (or  many  are  they  who 
shall,  &c.)  ;  e  ka  kavea  kimua,  and  shall  be  brought  before.  The  forbidding  negative 
is  auraka, — as,  auraka  e  manako,  think  not, — and  more  rarely  by  the  Tahitian  eiaa, — 
as,  eiaa  e  tomo  atu,  do  not  enter.  The  proper  infinitive  sign  is  e,  but  to  express  purpose 
or  design  the  subjunctive  particle  kia  is  used. 

In  Mangarevan,  kavii  is  if  (probably  for  the  preterite  only,  like  ahivi  in  Tahitian) ; 
eki  is  lest, — as,  eki  iya  koe,  lest  thou  fall ;  mei  is  would  that  (plut  a  Dieu  que),  answer- 
ing perhaps  to  me  in  New  Zealand ;  ka  is  the  sign  of  the  imperative, — as,  tatou  ka  oro  i 
te  takao,  let  us  go  to  read;  it  properly  signifies  "qu'il  y  a  devoir,  convenanee,  possibilite, 
$-c,  par  rapport  a  Paction  du  verbe."  The  imperative  has  sometimes  e  before  it, — but 
frequently  it  is  without  any  sign  to  designate  it. 

In  Paumotuan,  ka  seems  to  be  used  as  in  Mangarevan :  ka  haere  mai,  come  here ! 
tatou  ka  tamaki,  let  us  fight,  or,  we  will  fight. 

In  Tahitian,  ia  answers  to  kia  in  Rarotongan,  au  (for  tau)  to  tika,  and  atari  to  nariya. 
A  is  the  prefix  of  the  imperative,  and  e  of  the  infinitive  :  oi,  a,  and  o  te,  are  used  for  lest, 
as,  e  ara  apo/ie,  take  care  lest  [you]  die ;  o  te  Jiaere  ratou,  lest  they  come.  Eiaha  is 
the  prohibiting  particle  :  eiaha  e  haere,  go  not. 

In  Hawaiian,  i  answers  to  ia  in  Tahitian,  as  a  sign  of  the  subjunctive,  meaning  that, 
and  marks  also  the  conditional,  with  the  sense  of  if  and  wlven,— as,  i  ite  oe,  thai  thou 
mayest  know  ;  i  itea  mai  e  na  tanata,  to  be  seen  by  men  ;  i  pule  outou,  when  ye  pray ; 
i  ino  tou  mata,  if  thine  eye  be  evil.  Ina  signifies  if— as,  ina  outou  e  hade,  if  ye  come. 
O  is  lest,  as  mai  ai  outou  o  mate,  eat  not,  lest  [ye]  die  ;  [this  is  perhaps  the  Samoan  o\ 
meaning  or  ;  «  eat  not,  or  you  die."]  Can  is  expressed  by  hiti,  to  arrive  at,  with  a  con- 
struction  similar  to  that  of  the  New  Zealand  ahei,— as,  hiti  no  i  teiapoe  tamaMl  te  Itelu. 
helu,  these  children  are  able  to  read  (lit.  it  has  come  to  these  children  to  read).  Pono, 
right,  good,  is  used  in  the  same  way  to  express  ought,  should,  &c.  [The  te  after  these 
words  never  becomes  ta;  yet,  from  the  analogy  of  the  other  dialects,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  it  was  originally  the  article,— i.  e.  the  reading  has  come  to  the  children  We 
may  suppose  that  when  the  ta  was  introduced  it  was  only  employed  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  article  preceded  what  was  clearly  a  noun  ;  when  it  was  used  as  a  relative 
[v.  \  44],  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  before  a  sort  of  infinitive  or  gerund,  it  was  not 
changed.]  E  is  the  usual  prefix  of  the  imperative,— as,  e  haaui  oe,  give  thou  ;  before 
some  verbs  it  is  replaced  by  o  or  ^,-as,  o  hele  oe.,  go  thou  ;  ou  hoi  olua,  do  Ve  two 
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return.  Mai  is  the  prohibitive  particle,— as,  mai  hele  oe,  go  thou  not.  Mai  also  signi- 
fies almost,  about,  near  to,— as,  mai  mate  au,  I  am  nearly  dead,  or  about  to  die.  E  is 
the  infinitive  particle,  but  »,  of  the  subjunctive,  is  used  when  object  or  purpose  is  intended, 
as  in  the  second  example  given  above. 

In  Nukuhivan,  ia  is  a  sign  of  the  subjunctive,— as,  ia  oohia  matou,  that  we  be  over- 
come ;  it  appears  to  be  also  used  for  the  third  person  of  the  imperative,— as,  ia  hakaoko- 
hia  to  oe  hinakao,  let  thy  will  be  done.  A  is  the  usual  imperative  particle,— as,  a  hee  ! 
go.  Aua  is  the  prohibitive  sign  in  the  Nukuhivan  cluster,— as,  aua  oe  hiti,  do  not  come; 
in  Tahuata,  it  is  moi  or  (according  to  the  French  missionaries)  umoi, — as,  mai  ia  kai  oe 
(C),  do  not  eat !  umoi  oe  e  hana  (G.),  do  not  make !  The  infinitive  particle  is  e,— as,  e 
mea  e  vio  i  te  ilea,  a  thing  to  spear  fish.  The  conditional  is  usually  left  to  be  understood 
from  the  form  of  the  sentence, — as,  e  pilci  oe  mauna  he  vaka  nei,  e  mate  oe,  if  you  climb 
up  this  ship  you  will  be  killed ;  ia,  however,  is  sometimes  used  for  if, — as,  ia  maka  mai 
ia,  if  he  sling.  Lest  is  oi,— as,  oi  vii,  lest  you  fall,  or,  for  fear  of  falling.  Mai  is  used 
for  about,  to,  or  near  to,  exactly  as  mai  in  Hawaiian. 

PARTICLES  OF  FORM. 

§  54.  By  joining  certain  particles  to  the  verb,  both  as  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  the  Polynesian  dialects  give  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  additional  shades  of  signification,  analogous  to  some  of  the 
Hebrew  conjugations.  These  derivatives  we  have  termed  Forms. 
They  are  causative,  desiderative,  reciprocal,  and  potential.  They 
receive  all  the  signs  of  tense  and  mood  like  the  single  verb. 

In  Samoan,  the  causative  form  is  made  by  prefixing  fa'a  to  the  verb ;  as  fa'aola,  to 
save,  to  cure, — i.  e.  to  cause  to  live,  from  ola,  to  live  ;  fa'ailo,  to  show,  cause  to  know, 
from  ilo,  to  know.  Desire  is  expressed  by  fa,  prefixed, — as  aufia-inu,  I  wish  to  drink  ; 
jia-alu  ia,  he  wishes  to  go.  The  reciprocal  form,  which  also  expresses  the  doing  of  any 
thing  by  a  number  of  persons  in  company,  is  made  by  fe  prefixed,  and  a%  taH,  ija'i,Ji, 
si,  and  ani  suffixed  to  the  verb; — as  fe-faatau-aH,  to  trade  together,  or  with  one  another, 
—fe- sola-ta^i,  to  run  together,— fe-ita-igai,  to  hate  one  another  ;  fe-oso-fi,  to  leap  together  ; 
fe-au-si,  to  swim  together,— fe-soasodni,  to  help  one  another.  AH  and  ani,  when  fol- 
lowing a  verb  ending  in  a,  coalesce  with  it,  as  in  the  last  example,  and  in  fe-misa!i,  to 
quarrel,  from  misa,  to  bear  ill-will,— -fe-talai,  to  speak  in  council,  from  tala,  to  speak. 
This  same  form  is  used  to  express  irregular  motion,  back  and  forth,  up  and  down,  about, 
&c, — as  fe-alu-aH,  to  walk  about,  up  and  down,— fe-lafo-aHna  (passive),  tost  about,  as 
a  vessel. 

In  Tongan,  faka  is  the  causative  prefix, — as  fakamoui,  to  save,  from  moui,  to  live  ; 
fakatiitii,  to  diminish,  from  tiitii,  small.  The  desiderative  particle  is  fa,  or,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  pronounced,  fe, — as  mau  fa  alu,  we  wish  to  go  ;  nd  nau  fie  fanoyo, 
they  wished  to  hear.  The  reciprocal  form  (which  has  the  same  meanings  as  in  Samoan) 
is  made  by  fe  prefixed,  and  aki,  faki,  laki,  ani,  suffixed, — as  fe-fihi-aki,  to  wrestle 
together,— fe-tio-faki,  to  look  upon  one  another, r—fe-ofooj "ani,  to  greet  one  another,  from 
ofa,  to  salute  ; — from  tau,  to  come  upon,  to  reach  to,  &c,  we  have  fetaulaki,  to  join  with 
one  another,— fakafetaulaki,  to  meet  a  person, — and  fe-fakafetaulaki,  to  meet  with  one 
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another.  Fa,  or,  as  the  missionaries  write  it,  faa,  is  the  potential  prefix, — as  nae  ikai 
te  naufd-nofo,  they  could  not  dwell ;  kabau  efaalau  e  ha  tar/ata,  if  a  man  can  number, 
(or,  if  it  can  be  numbered  by  a  man.)     This  form  exists  only  in  the  Tongan. 

In  New  Zealand,  the  causative  prefix  is  ivaka, — as  wakavia,  to  save ;  wakakiti,  to 
cause  to  know.  Hia  is  used  in  a  few  cases,  as  a  desiderative  sign,  as  hia-inu,  to  wish 
to  drink,  to  be  thirsty ;  hia-kai,  to  wish  to  eat,  to  be  hungry ;  but  it  is  not  a  general 
prefix.  Hiahia  signifies  to  desire,  but  it  is  used  as  an  independent  verb.  The  reci- 
procal form  does  not  exist  in  this,  or  in  any  of  the  Eastern  dialects,  which  have  only  the 
causative. 

In  Rarotongan  and  Mangarevan,  the  causative  sign  is  aka,  in  Paumotuan  faka  or 
haka,  in  Tahitian  fa'a  or  ha?a,  in  Hawaiian  sometimes  ha'a,  but  more  commonly  }io% 
and  in  Nukuhivan  it  assumes  the  four  forms  of  faka,  haka,  fa'a,  and  ha1  a. 

In  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  dialects,  ta  is  also  employed  as  a  causative  prefix  : — it  is 
probably  the  same  with  the  verb  ta,  to  strike ;  as  akaaka,  Rar.,  low,  taakaaka,  to  abase 
(to  strike  down)  ,*  ii,  entangled,  taii,  to  entangle.  In  Tahitian,  tamd,  to  cleanse,  from 
ma,  clean  (to  distinguish  it  perhaps  from  haamd,  ashamed).  In  Hawaiian,  tahinu,  to 
anoint,  from  hinu,  ointment ;  tahihi,  to  entangle,  from  hihi,  entangled  (perhaps  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  hoohihi,  to  covet  another's  property).  In  Nukuhivan,  tahui,  to  upset, 
from  hui,  to  turn  over ;  tapii,  to  stick  on,  from  pii,  to  adhere. 


PARTICLES  OF   VOICE. 

§  55.  The  Polynesian  dialects  make  a  very  frequent  use  of  the 
passive  form  of  the  verb.  In  many  cases  it  is  employed  where  the 
English  would  have  the  active;  and  there  are,  in  all  the  dialects, 
verbs  which,  though  active  in  form,  are  only  used  in  a  passive 
acceptation. 

The  last-mentioned  class  of  verbs  differ,  however,  from  the  regular  passives,  in  taking 
after  them  the  ablative  with  i,  instead  of  that  with  e,  [v.  §§  23,  24],  as  rauka  i  te  taijata, 
Rar.,  obtained  by  the  man  ;  pau  i  te  ahi,  Haw.,  destroyed  by  fire. 

§  56.  The  passive  particles  are  numerous  in  the  different  dialects, 
but  nearly  all  terminate  in  a.     They  are  all  suffixes. 

In  Samoan,  these  particles  are  a,  ia,  fa,  igia,  tia,  and  ina, — as  ufiufi,  to  cover, 
ufiufia,  covered  ;  taofi,  to  hinder,  pass,  taofi-ia;  sila,  to  see  (ceremonial)  silafia;  ita, 
to  hate,  itayia;  siH,  to  lift  up,  siHtia;  ave,  to  give,  ave-ina.  Of  these  particles  the  first 
two  and  the  last  are  by  far  the  most  common.  The  passive  particle  may  be  separated 
from  the  verb  by  an  adverb,  but,  in  this  case,  the  particle  thus  separated  always  is,  or 
becomes  ina, — as  e  faaola  atoa  ina  a  outou  ayasala,  your  sins  will  also  be  forgiven, — 
where  the  adverb  atoa,  "  also,"  comes  between  the  verb  and  the  particle. 

In  the  Tongan,  we  are  left  in  doubt  by  an  evident  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  mission- 
aries, who  have  regarded  the  ablative  particle  e,  meaning  by,  as  an  article  of  the  nomi- 
native [v.  §  11],  and  have  thus,  in  many  cases,  transformed  a  passive  into  an  active 
verb.  In  numerous  instances,  in  the  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  the  verb  is  followed  by  a 
particle  i,  which  appears  to  have  perplexed  the  translators, — as  they  have  printed  it  not 
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as  a  part  of  the  word,  nor  yet  wholly  separate,  but  merely  divided  from  it  by  a  very  thin 
"  space," — as  in  the  sentence,  i  he  kakai  kotoabe  kuo  fanaui  e  he  yahi  fefine,  among  all 
the  men  [who]  have  been  born  of  women,  &c. ;  here  the  missionaries  consider  the  e 
before  lie  as  a  sign  of  the  nominative,  and  translate,  "  among  all  whom  women  have 
borne  f  it  is,  however,  unquestionably  the  preposition  by,  and  the  i  which  follows  fanau 
is  a  particle  of  the  passive;  the  proper  rendering,  therefore,  is,  "among  all  brought 
forth  by  women."  This  mistake  has  arisen  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  the  only 
other  Oceanic  dialect  with  which  the  missionaries  at  this  group  were  acquainted  was  the 
Vitian,  which  has  no  proper  passive,  and  which  employs  several  particles  as  affixes  to 
the  verb  to  denote  its  transitive  state, — and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  Tongan  appears 
to  be  in  reality  undecided  on  this  point,  or  rather,  to  employ  the  same  construction  to 
express  the  two  relations,  easily  confounded,  of  an  active  verb  to  its  objective,  and  a 
passive  to  its  nominative.  Thus,  in  the  phrase,  kabau  e  kabuti  e  Setani  a  Setani,  "  if 
Satan  cast  out  Satan,"  e  Setani  is  evidently  in  the  ablative,  and  kabuti  (properly  kabutia) 
in  the  passive,  from  kabii, — and  the  sentence  reads  "  if  Satan  be  cast  out  by  Satan  f 
yet  a  few  lines  after  we  have  the  same  form  used  apparently  in  an  active  sense, — kabau 
teu  kabuti  ai  yahi  tevolo,  "  if  I  cast  out  devils,"  where  the  u  of  teu  is  the  nominative  pro- 
noun I.  This  is  the  Vitian  construction,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  grammar  of 
that  language.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  passive  acceptation  has  been  so  clear  that 
the  translators  could  not  remain  in  doubt, — as  he  te  ke  tonuhia  i  hoo  lea,  be  te  ke  halaia 
i  hoo  lea,  for  thou  shalt  be  justified  by  thy  words,  and  thou  shalt  be  condemned  by  thy 
words  ;  the  preposition  by  is  here  rendered  i  (according  to  the  general  rule  in  the  Poly- 
nesian), and  not  e, — the  ablative  being  not  that  of  the  agent,  but  that  of  the  means  or 
instrument.  The  particles  thus  far  observed  in  the  Tongan  are  i  (for  ia),  ia,  hia,  ki  (for 
kia),  ti  (for  tia),  and  na  (perhaps  for  ina) — as  e  akonaki?ia  akinautolu  e  he  Otua, 
"  they  shall  be  taught  by  God"  (from  akonaki,  to  teach). 

In  the  New  Zealand  dialect  the  particles  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  rest,  and  in 
this  point  its  grammatical  system  appears  to  be  more  complete  and  regular  than  that  of 
the  others.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  not  only  is  the  passive,  as  such,  used  much  more 
frequently  than  in  English,  but  in  the  imperative  of  transitive  verbs,  the  passive  form  is 
generally  employed  where  it  must  be  rendered  into  English  by  the  active, — and  this  is 
also  sometimes  the  case  in  other  moods.  Ki  te  mea  e  wakamahayatia  ana  koe  e  ton 
kanohi  matau,  if  thy  right  eye  offend  thee, — lit.,  if  thou  be  offended  by  thy  right  eye ; 
mahara-tia  ya  reyareya,  observe  the  lilies.  One  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  dialect 
is  that  instead  of  the  passive  sign  being  separated  from  the  verb  by  an  adverb,  as  in  the 
other  dialects,  both  the  verb  and  the  adverb  have  the  affix, — that  of  the  latter  being 
always  tia, — as  ka  tuku-a  marie-tia  ton  ponoya,  thy  servant  is  let  go  in  peace  (tuku,  to 
let  go  ;  marie,  peacefully)  ;  korero-tia  kino-tia,  evil  spoken  of.  The  passive  suffixes 
are  a,  ia,  hia,  kia,  mia,  yia,  ria,  tia,  na,  ya,  ina,  and  kina;  as  tonb-a,  sent, — ivati-ia, 
broken, — tayo-hia,  taken, — wete-kia,  loosed, — aru-mia,  followed, — wakatu-ria,  placed, 
— taumau-tia,  betrothed, — tahu-na,  burnt, — wayai-ya,  fed, — hua-ina,  called, — tua-kina, 
cut  down.  There  appears  to  be  no  certain  rule  by  which  we  can  determine  what  is  the 
affix  of  a  particular  verb ;  on  this  point  usage  is  the  only  guide.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  certain  terminations  are  best  adapted,  according  to  the  euphony  of  the  lan- 
guage, to  particular  affixes.  Verbs  ending  in  ae,  ake,  ei,  m,  iri,  oi,  oti,  ui,  uri,  uti, 
uku,  uru,  utu,  have  usually  a;  those  which  terminate  in  aki  and  ati,  have  often  ia; 
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many  in  apt,  ayo,  iyi,  ako,  eke,  have  hia;  those  which  terminate  in  ia,  and  in  a  and  6 
accented  have  generally  kia;  many  in  anu,  inu,  aru,  and  aro,  have  mia;  most  that 
end  in  ai  have  -gia;  ria  is  only  found  with  verbs  ending  in  u  and  o;  tia  is  the  most 
common  of  all,  and  is  joined  with  any  termination  ;  many  verbs  ending  in  aid,  ild,  and 
ako,  take  na;  those  in  yai  generally  ya;  the  few  cases  in  which  we  have  found  ina  and 
Una  have  been  with  verbs  ending  in  a.  In  some  words  the  usage  seems  to  vary ;  we 
find  both  wakahe-kia  [Matt.  xiii.  57]  and  wakahe-yia  [Matt.  xi.  6]  for  "  offended  f  so 
also,  wakaputa-ia  and  wakaputa-ina,  »  made  to  appear."  Words  sounded  alike  with 
different  acceptations,  will  have  different  affixes,— as  kata-ina,  laughed  at ;  katakata-yia 
scorched. 

In  Rarotongan,  the  passive  particles  are  a,  ia,  kia,  and  mia, — as  vete-a,  loosened, — 
aroa-ia,  \ove&,—opu-kia,  seized,— tanu-mia,  buried.  The  last  two  are,  however,  rare. 
Sometimes  a  na  is  inserted  between  the  verb  and  the  particle  ia,  which  may  be  the 
remains  of  an  old  passive  form, — as  oko,  to  buy, — pass,  oko-ia  or  okona-ia  (in  New  Zea- 
land, hoko,  to  buy,  makes  in  the  passive  hokona);  tutaki-ia  or  tutakina-ia,  rewarded  (in 
N.  Z.  tutaki  makes  tutakina) ;  so  kai,  to  eat,  pass,  kaiijaia  (N.  Z.  kai  makes  kaipa). 
The  passive  particle  may  be  separated  from  the  verb  by  an  adverb, — as  vaio-marie-ia, 
laid  up  carefully. 

In  Mangarevan,  the  usual  passive  particle  is  ia,  as  akavaraka-ia,  revealed,  made 
known, — causative  passive  from  varaka,  to  know. 

In  Tahitian,  the  only  suffix  of  the  passive  is  hia;  it  may  be  separated  from  the  verb 
by  an  adverb, — as  hopoi-e-hia,  taken  away ;  hama?ii-ino-hia,  treated  ill. 

In  Hawaiian,  the  suffixes  are  a,  ia,  hia,  and  lia, — as  lohe-a,  heard, — lawe-ia,  taken, 
auhuli-hia,  driven  away, — tau-lia,  hung  up.  The  last  two  particles,  however,  are  em- 
ployed  in  but  very  few  instances.  Taulia  is  probably  used  to  distinguish  the  word  tau, 
in  the  meaning  of  to  hang,  from  tau,  meaning  to  put,  or  set  down,  pass,  tau-ia.  We 
have,  perhaps,  another  passive  suffix  in  pili-tia,  crowded  close,  from  pili,  to  join  or 
adhere  to. 

The  Nukuhivan  has  for  suffixes  of  the  passive  a,  ia,  hia,  and  tia;  as  hanau,  to  bring 
forth,  hanau-a,  born  ;  kaoha,  to  salute,  kaoha-ia,  saluted  ;  uru,  to  inspire,  uru-hia, 
inspired  \  haatapu,  to  sanctify,  haatapu-tia,  sanctified. 

It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  active  verbs  of  the  Eastern  dialects  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  passive  forms  of  New  Zealand, — =as  : 

puri,     N.  Z.,  to  take,  pass,  puritia  puliti,  Haw.,  to  take  up 

akiri,        "  to  throw,  "      akiritia  kiriti,  Mang.,  to  throw 

kini,         "  to  pinch,  "      kinitia  Hniti,  Haw.,  to  pinch 

turaki,      "  to  overthrow,      "      turakina  tulaina,  Haw.,  to  overthrow 

horo,  "  to  swallow,         "      horomia  horbmi,  Tah.,  to  swallow 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  these  passive  forms  once  existed  in  the  latter  dialects, 
though  they  are  now  obsolete  as  such. 

\  57.  The  verbal  nouns  being  closely  connected  in  this  language 
with  the  passive  forms,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  of  them  in 
this  place.  They  are  formed  by  joining  to  the  verb  certain  suffixes 
which  usually  terminate  in  -ga. 
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As  the  formation  of  these  nouns,  like  that  of  the  passive  voice,  is  most  clearly  and 
fully  displayed  in  the  New  Zealand  dialect,  it  seems  advisable  to  depart  from  our  usual 
order,  and  draw  our  first  examples  from  this  tongue.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  par- 
tide  of  the  noun  depends  upon  that  of  the  passive,  a,  ia,  na,  ya,  and  yia  being  changed 
into  ya,  and  Ha,  Ha,  mia,  ria,  and  tia  becoming  respectively  liaya,  kaVa,  maya,  raya, 
and  taya,  as — 


ACTIVE. 

PASSIVE. 

patu,  to  kill 

patua 

wati,  to  break 

watiia 

tahu,  to  burn 

tahuna 

kai,  to  eat 

kaiya 

pai,  to  favor 

paiyia 

tayi,  to  lament 

tayihia 

wakawa,  to  judge 

wakawakia 

arii,  to  pursue 

arumia 

tu  (trans.),  to  stand  on 

turia  (stood  upon) 

Jcorero,  to  speak 

korerotia 

patuya,  a  killing 
watiya,  fracture 
tahuya,  a  burning 
kaiya,,  a  meal 
paiya,  favor,  kindness 
tayihaya,  lamentation 
wakawakaya,  judgment 
arumaya,  pursuit 
turaya,  a  stand,  foundation 
korerotaya,  a  speaking 

It  is  probable  that  the  passive  suffixes  ina  and  Hna  are  changed  to  ya,  but  the  ex- 
amples are  so  few  and  doubtful  that  no  positive  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at ;  thus, 
wakaputa-ina,  made  to  appear,  or  shown,  has  wakaputaya,  a  showing  forth, — but  then 
this  verb  has  also  another  form  of  the  passive,  wakaputaia,  from  which  the  noun  may 
be  derived.  The  suffixes  ya  and  taya  are  those  which  are  generally  used  where  a  noun 
is  to  be  formed  from  a  word  which  is  not  a  verb, — as  from  nui,  great,  we  have  nuiya, 
greatness ;  from  pouri,  dark,  pouritaya,  darkness ;  from  marie,  peacefully,  marietaya, 
peacefulness.  Sometimes  a  slight  irregularity  may  be  observed, — as  wakapuaki,  to 
testify,  which  should  properly  have  wakapuakiya,  has  wakapuakaya,  testimony.  When 
the  verb  of  which  the  noun  is  to  be  formed  is  qualified  by  an  adverb,  this  adverb,  also, 
receives  a  nominal  suffix,  which  is  always  taya:  thus  or  a  tonu  is  to  live  continually, 
from  which  we  have  oraya  tonu-taya,  eternal  life ;  tu-kau,  to  be  naked  (lit.  to  stand 
merely),  has  tuya  kautaya,  nakedness.  Herejt  will  be  observed  that  tu  has  a  different 
suffix  {ya)  from  that  which  it  has  above  (raya),  and  with  a  different  meaning.  This  is 
not  an  uncommon  case ; — wanau,  to  bring  forth,  passive  wanaua,  has  wanauya  (reg.), 
offspring,  and  wanautaya  (irreg.),  birth  ;  ako,  to  teach,  pass,  akona,  has  akoya  (reg.), 
disciple,  and  akoraya  (irreg.),  instruction.  No  certain  rule  can  be  given  for  these  cases, 
except  that  when  the  regular  derivative  of  a  verb  has  acquired  by  custom  a  meaning 
different  from  that  which  it  should  properly  possess  (as  wanauya  should  properly  signify 
birth,  turaya,  standing,  akoya,  teaching),  another  noun  may  he  formed  to  express  such 
proper  meaning,  by  affixing  to  the  verb  the  particle  which  will  form  the  most  euphonious 
combination.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Eastern  dialects  (Rarotongan,  Tahitian,  &c.)  have 
generalised  this  exceptional  rule  into  a  regular  system,  and  thence  derived  two  classes  of 
verbal  nouns. 

In  Samoan,  the  usual  suffix  is  ya,  which  sometimes  becomes  aya, — as  tanuya,  inter- 
ment or  sepulchre, — tufa-aya,  division, — yataya  or  yata-aya,  end,  from  yata,  to  termi- 
nate.    There  are,  however,  some  exceptions,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  a  more  com- 
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plex  system  resembling  the  New  Zealand  formerly  existed ; — tupu,  to  grow,  makes 
tupu-aya,  growth,  and  tupulaya,  generation  (in  N.  Z.  waka  tupurayd) ;  tu-ya  is  a 
standing,  and  tu-laya,  a  stand,  foundation. 

In  Tongan,  ya  and  aya  are  the  regular  suffixes,  and  seem  to  be  used  indifferently, — 
as  kave,  to  carry,  kaveya,  a  burthen  ;  bule,  to  govern,  bule-aya,  a  kingdom,— -fakailo,  to 
show,  fakailoya,  a  sign,  indication  ;  tanu,  to  bury,  tanu-aya,  a  sepulchre.  But  tanu 
signifies  also  to  plant,  and  we  have  for  the  sixth  lunar  month,  tanumaya,  the  planting 
month  (Mariner),  evidently  from  the  obsolete  passive  tanumia.  Tu  signifies  both  to 
stand  and  to  cut ;  in  the  former  sense  it  has  for  its  noun  tuaya  or  tuya,  any  thing 
standing  ;  in  the  latter,  it  makes  in  the  passive  tutia,  and  its  noun  is  tutaya,  a  piece  or 
slice  of  any  thing. 

In  all  the  Eastern  dialects  there  are  two  particles  distinct  in  their  use  and  purport.  In 
Rarotongan,  these  are  ya  and  aya, — the  latter  of  which  is  used  to  express  the  action 
signified  by  the  verb,  while  the  former  has  reference  rather  to  the  result  of  the  action ; 
the  one  may  be  termed  the  noun  of  the  active  voice,  and  the  other  that  of  the  passive. 
Thus  wanau-aya  is  birth,  and  wanauya  offspring ;  ope-aya,  an  ending,  opeya,  end ; 
putu-aya,  a  collecting,  putuya,  a  crowd  ,'  rave-aya,  a  doing,  raveya,  a  deed.  Some  of 
the  passives  which  terminate  in  kia  and  mia  have  their  nouns  formed  from  them, — as 
obu,  to  seize,  pass,  obukia,  whence  obukiya,  seizure ;  tanu,  to  bury,  pass,  tanumia, — 
tanumaya,,  burial,  sepulchre.  Ta,  to  kill,  has  irregularly  taiya,  slaughter.  The  active 
suffix,  aya,  may  be  separated  from  the  verb  by  an  adverb, — as  kite-akaou-aya,  a  seeing 
again,  or  a  re-discovery;  this  particle  may  also  receive  the  passive  suffix  ia,  thus  giving 
it  a  signification  like  that  expressed  by  the  English  being  with  the  past  participle, — thus, 
te  kite-aya  signifies  the  knowing, — te  kite-aya-ia,  the  being  known  ,•  te  rave-kmo-aya  is 
the  ill-treating,  or  ill-treatment  which  one  inflicts  ;  te  rave-kino-aya-ia  is  the  being  ill- 
treated,  or  ill-treatment  which  one  endures. 

In  Mangarevan,  the  two  suffixes  are  ya  and  raya;  as  mateya,  death,  mate-raya,  the 
act  of  dying;  nioeya,  bed,  moe-raya,  the  act  of  sleeping. 

In  Tahitian,  the  suffixes  are  a  (for  ya)  and  raa  (for  raya) ;  as  fanaua,  offspring, 
fanau-raa,  birth  ;  hopea,  end,  hope-raa,  completion,  ending ;  tuhaa,  portion,  tuha-raa, 
apportionment.  Instead  of  raa,  haa  (for  haya)  is  sometimes  found, — as  taihaa  (ta.yi- 
haya,  N.  Z.).  lamentation,  otohaa,  crying.  The  passive  particle  may  be  affixed,  as  in 
Rarotongan ;  as  te  vahavaha-raa-hia,  the  being  abused  ;  te  aratai-raa-hia,  the  being  led. 

In  Hawaiian,  the  particles  are  na  (for  ya)  and  ana  (for  aya) ;  as  toena,  remainder, 
toe-ana,  a  remaining ;  utana,  burthen,  uta-ana,  a  conveying.  The  former,  however,  is 
used  only  in  certain  words,  while  the  latter  is  universal ;  it  may  be  separated  from  the 
verb  by  an  adverb, — as  ta  outou  hana-maitai-ana,  your  well-doing,  or  your  good  deeds. 
Ana,  is  used  also  like  the  present  participle  in  English,  to  form  a  kind  of  present  tense, — 
as  e  lawe  ana  au,  I  am  taking ;  it  follows  the  sign  of  the  passive, — as  lawc-ia-ana*  being 
taken.  Some  words  seem  to  show  that  other  forms  once  existed, — as  tomohana,  the 
west,  from  tomo,  to  enter,  to  sink  into  (i.  e.  the  going  down  of  the  sun — occidens) ; 
tulana,  a  place  where  many  things  stand, — as  a  village,  garden,  &c.  (from  tu,  to  stand). 

At  the  Marquesas,  the  regular  suffix  ya  becomes,  in  the  southern  islands,  na,  and  in 
the  northern  ka;  zsjiti  or  hiti,  to  go  inland,  fiti/na  and  hitika,  an  inland  journey  ;  moe, 
to  sleep,  moena  and  moeka,  a  bed.  The  latter  suffix,  ka,  frequently  takes  a  vowel- 
sound,  i  or  e,  before  it,  for  euphony,  as  tau,  to  arrive,  tauika,  an  arrival.     M.  Garcia 
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gives  also  tia  and  Una,  as  formatives,  but  no  examples  of  their  use.  He  mentions  also 
the  particle  ana,  as  being  used  to  distinguish  the  present  tense,  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  we  are  to  consider  it  a  nominal  suffix  (from  aya),  or  a  locative  particle. 

DIRECTIVE   PARTICLES. 

$  58.  The  verbal  directives  are  words  which  are  postfixed  to 
verbs,  to  signify  the  direction  in  which  the  action  is  supposed  to 
proceed,— either  with  respect  to  its  place  of  origin,  or  to  the  place  of 
the  speaker. 

These  particles  are  most  accurately  distinguished  in  the  Tongan.  They  are  five  in 
number,  mai,  atu,  aye,  hake,  and  Ufa.  Mai  signifies  motion  or  action  towards  the 
speaker,— atu,  motion  towards  the  person  addressed,— aye,  towards  a  third  person,— 
hake,  upwards,  and  Ufa,  downwards  ;  tola  mai  Mate  au,  tell  me ;  teu  tola  atu  Hate  hoe, 
I  will  tell  you  ;  tola  aye  Hate  ia,  tell  him  ;  alu  hake,  go  up  ;  alu  Ufa,  come  down. 

The  Samoan  has  also  five  particles,  but  employs  them  somewhat  differently  from  the 
Tongan.  Mai  indicates  motion  or  action  towards  the  speaker,— atu,  from  the  speaker, 
— ane,  motion  aside,— a'e  and  ifo,  upwards  and  downwards ;  examples  of  ane  are,  alu 
ane  e  tau  ane  i  ai,  go  and  tell  him ;  ia  papal  ane  i  latou  le  tafatafa  o  lona  ofu,  that 
they  might  touch  the  border  of  his  garment. 

In  New  Zealand,  there  are  but  four  particles,  mai,  atu,  ake,  and  ifo,— ane  not  being 
found.     These  four  are  used  as  in  the  Samoan. 

In  Rarotongan,  the  directives  are  mai,  atu,  ake,  and  io.  Ake,  besides  its  meaning  of 
upwards,  seems  also  to  take  the  place  of  ane  in  Samoan ;  at  least,  it  is  used  in  many 
cases  where  the  former  meaning  will  not  apply  ;  as  riri  ake  ra  tonapu  iaia,  his  master 
was  angry  with  him ;  kite  ake  ra  aia  i  te  reira,  he  knew  that.  The  directives  are 
used  with  great  frequency  in  this  and  the  following  dialects,  and  in  many  cases,  to  ap- 
pearance, arbitrarily,  where  no  motion  or  direction  of  the  act  can  well  be  understood. 

In  Mangarevan,  the  particles  are  the  same  as  in  Rarotongan ,-  ake,  besides  its  ordi- 
nary meaning,  is  used  to  signify  that  an  act  is  now  in  progress  towards  completion,— as 
e  moro  ake  ana,  it  is  drying  ;  e  rai  ake  ana,  it  is  becoming  large.  They  also  say, 
noea  koe  ake  nei,  whence  come  you  ? 

In  Tahitian,  Hawaiian,  and  Nukuhivan,  the  directives  are  mai,  atu,  ae,  and  iho;  ae 
signifies  direction  either  upwards  or  aside,  according  to  the  context. 

LOCATIVE   PARTICLES. 

§  59.  While  the  last-mentioned  particles  show  the  direction  in 
which  the  action  is  supposed  to  move,  there  is  another  class  which 
indicate  the  locality  or  vicinity  in  which  it  is  considered  to  take 
place, — whether  near  the  speaker,  or  at  a  distance.  Their  use,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  clearly  denned,  and  it  is  generally  impossible  to 
render  them  into  English.  Some  of  the  dialects  employ  them  much 
more  frequently  than  others. 
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In  Samoan,  nei  (here),  na  (there),  are  in  common  use, — as  aufai  atu  nei  iate  outou, 
I  say  unto  you  ;  faauta  i  ou  soo  na,  behold  thy  disciples  ;  le  demoni  i  o  outou  atalii  e 
tuli  na,  the  devils  whom  your  children  cast  out.  Na,  it  would  seem,  generally  denotes 
a  point  near  the  person  spoken  to.  La  is  sometimes  used  after  an  imperative,  as  in 
New  Zealand ;  Mr.  Heath,  however,  considers  it  a  contraction  of  the  emphatic  adverb 
lava, — as  iau  mua  la  ia,  just  go  straight  forward ! 

In  the  Tongan,  I  find  no  particles  employed  precisely  in  this  manner.  It  differs  in 
this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  from  its  sister  dialects. 

In  New  Zealand,  nei  (here)  and  ana  (there)  are  the  particles  most  frequently  used, — 
as  e  mea  atu  nei  ahau  kia  koutou,  I  say  unto  you  ;  aru  ana  raua  ia  ia,  they  followed 
him.  Ha  is  used  after  the  imperative,  and  in  some  instances  after  other  moods,  when  a 
supposition  is  intended ;  it  may  also  have  some  reference  to  place  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  speaker;  aru  mai  ra  ia  hau,  follow  me!  kia  rite  katoa  na  ano,  till  all  be 
fulfilled  ;  kua  rayo  ra  koutou,  ye  have  heard. 

In  Rarotongan,  the  locative  particles  are  nei,  ra,  na,  and  ana.  Nei  and  ra  are  both 
in  frequent  use,  the  former  signifying  heir,  and  the  latter  there;  and  as  an  action  which 
is  present  in  place  is  usually  so  in  time,  and  as  one  which  is  distant  is  more  likely  to 
be  past,  these  two  have  come  to  be  also  connected  with  tense, — the  former  being  used 
with  the  present,  and  the  latter  generally,  though  not  always,  with  the  past  [v.  §  52]. 
Na  (yonder)  as  signifying  a  greater  distance  in  space  than  ra,  signifies  also  a  greater 
distance  in  time ;  te  tuatua  nei  au,  I  say  (here) ;  te  tuatua  ra  au,  I  was  saying  (there) ; 
i  tuatua  na  au,  I  said  (yonder).  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  always  maintained 
with  strictness.  Ra  is  used  frequently  as  an  emphatic  word,  without  reference  to  place 
or  time,  and  may  be  translated  but,  indeed,  only  ;  te  tuatua  atu  nei  ra  au  kia  koutou, 
but  I  say  unto  you.  Ana  is  sometimes  used,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  what  pre- 
cise meaning ;  kua  riro  mai  ana  a  Elia,  Elias  has  come  ;  ka  momono  ana  i  taau  koke, 
put  up  thy  sword. 

In  Mangarevan,  nei,  ara,  na,  and  ana  are  the  locative  particles.  Nei,  ara,  and  na, 
seem  to  be  used  much  as  nei,  ra,  and  na,  in  Rarotongan.  Ara,  according  to  the  voca- 
bulary, indicates  distance  both  of  place  and  time.  Ana  is  given  with  several  meanings  : 
(1 )  as  a  particle  of  present  time, — as  e  pure  ana  koe,  thou  prayest ;  (2)  as  meaning 
perhaps  ; — naku  ana  ra, — na  te  tayata  ke  ana  ra,  it  is  perhaps  mine, — perhaps  the  other 
man's ;  and  (3)  as  used  in  answering  a  question,  as  e  atiya  tai  te  Ruapeka,  is  Ruapeka 
a  reef  (breaker  of  the  sea)  ?  e  koutou  ana  ia,  [no  ;]  it  is  a  point  of  land. 

The  Tahitian  uses  nei,  ra,  and  na,  precisely  as  the  Rarotongan. 

In  Hawaiian,  nei  indicates  present  place  and  time  ;  la,  a  distance  in  place,  and  some- 
times, though  not  always,  in  time. 

In  Nukuhivan,  nei  and  na  are  used  as  nei  and  la  in  Hawaiian. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  use  of  nei  remains  nearly  or  quite  the  same  in  all,  while  na, 
la  (ra),  ana,  and  ara  are  somewhat  variously  used  in  the  different  dialects,  though,  in 
general,  they  may  all  be  considered  correlatives  of  nei. 

RELATIVE   PARTICLE. 

§  60.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  particle  which  in  many 
cases  supplies  the  place  of  the  relative  pronouns  in  English,  though 
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frequently  it  cannot  well  be  translated.  It  usually  refers  to  some 
word  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  expressive  of  time,  place,  cause, 
means,  manner,  &c.  In  most  of  the  dialects  this  particle  is  ai,—  in 
Rarotongan  ei. 

Judging  from  the  Samoan  and  Tongan,  the  proper  meaning  of  ai  is  there,  and  in  these 
languages  it  frequently  has  prepositions  before  it.  It  then  answers  very  well  to  the 
English  expressions  «  therefrom,"  "  thereof,"  "  therein,"  used  for  "  of  it,"  "  of  them," 
"  of  him,"  «  from  it,"  "  in  it,"  &c.  It  may  also  be  compared  with  the  French  y.  O  )e 
itu  eiaio  outou  oa,  lit.  the  place  is  there  thy  wealth,  i.  e.  the  place  wherein  thy  wealth 
is ;  leiasi  na  i  ai  taleni  elima,  the  one  whereunto  were  five  talents,  i.  e.  he  who  had  five 
talents  ;  fai  atu  i  ai,  say  unto  him  or  them,  or  say  thereunto. 

In  Tongan,  ai  evidently  signifies  there,  as  bea  ne  tuku  lei  ai,  and  he  placed  there  ;  but 
it  is  frequently  used  as  a  relative,— as  o  tio  atu  mai  he  botu  oku  ke  tu  ai,  and  look  away 
from  the  place  thou  standest  there  (where  thou  standest) ;  ae  ydhi  mea  oku  mofanoyo 
ai,  the  things  ye  listen  thereto  (for,  the  things  which  ye  hear) ;  kohai  ia  e  fa-behe  ai, 
who  is  he  whereby  it  can  be  said  (for,  who  is  it  that  can  say). 

In  New  Zealand,  ya  pa  i  meiya  ai,  the  towns  wherein  was  done  ;  te  mate  e  aiwi  ai 
koutou,  the  death  which  ye  receive  ;  i  meiyatia  katoatia  tenei  kia  rite  ai,  and  all  this 
was  done  that  might  be  fulfilled  thereby,  &c. 

In  Rarotongan,  te  mea  i  viivii  ei  te  tayata,  the  things  whereby  the  man  is  defiled  ;  e 
aere  atu  ra  koe  ki  te  pae  roto,  e  titiri  atu  ei,  but  go  thou  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
throw  therein. 

In  the  Mangarevan,  the  missionaries  have  perhaps  mistaken  the  office  of  this  particle. 
In  the  vocabulary  ai  is  said  to  be  used  after  a  verb  (having  e  before  it)  as  a  future  particle, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  phrase  as  interrogative.     No  examples  are  given. 

In  Paumotuan,  karia  kakuenei  taua  e  karo  ai,  by  and  by,  to-day,  we  two  will  then 
fight :  here  ai  refers  to  the  adverbs  of  time,  karia  kakuenei,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it 
might  be  mistaken,  as  in  Mangarevan,  for  a  future  particle.  Eaha  tau  warare  e  wii 
mai  ai  koe  kiaku,  what  is  thy  desire  for  which  thou  art  hostile  to  me  ? — here  ai  refers  to 
warare,  but  it  might  readily  be  taken  for  an  interrogative. 

In  Tahitian,  Hawaiian,  and  Nukuhivan,  its  use  is  the  same  as  in  the  examples  already 
given ;  it  does  not,  however,  take  a  preposition  before  it,  as  in  Samoan  and  Tongan.  In 
most  of  the  dialects,  when  this  particle  follows  a  word  terminating  in  a,  it  frequently 
coalesces  with  it ;  as,  te  tanata  matamua  i  hanaiaH  e  te  atua,  Haw.,  the  first  man  who 
was  made  by  God :  here  hanaia  is  the  passive  of  hana,  to  make,  and  the  H  (for  ai) 
refers  to  tanata,  and  supplies  the  place  of  the  relative  who. 

ADVERBS. 

§61.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  any  adjective  may 
become  an  adverb,  by  being  used  after  the  verb.  The  same  words 
mean  good  and  well, — bad  and  badly, — weak  and  feebly,  &c.  Cer- 
tain classes  of  adverbs,  howTever,  deserve  particular  notice. 
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}  62.     In  Samoan  and  Tongan  the  causative  particle  fdka  ox  fa1  a  is 
frequently  used  to  form  adverbs. 

Samoan,-: -fa'ayatasi,  with  one  accord ;  fa'a-vavau,  without  end  (yavau  is  far  back, 

ancient). 

Tonga.n,—fakakeviki,  backwards  (keviki,  a  crab) ;  fakatoa,  bravely  (toa,  brave,  a 

warrior). 

This  usage  is  less  common  in  the  other  dialects,  but  is  not  entirely  unknown. 

When  prefixed  to  names  of  countries,  this  particle,  in  these  two  dialects,  means— after 
the  fashion  of,— as,  fa'a-Torja,  faka-Fiti,  Tonga-fashion,  Feejee-fashion,  (<S  la  mode  cle 

Tonga.) 

In  Mangarevan,  a  is  used  in  the  same  way  ;  as,  rere  a  Mayareva,  to  jump  as  in  Manga- 
reva  ;  also  with  common  nouns, — as,  tere  a  pahi,  to  move  like  a  ship. 

&  63.  The  negatives  vary  much  in  the  different  dialects,  and  have 
several  peculiarities  deserving  of  attention. 

In  Fakaafo,  se  (or  he)  was  used  for  not, — as,  e  se  hi  matou  iloa,  we  do  not  know ;  e  se 
ai  ni  niu,  not  any  cocoa-nuts.  Ai-ala,  tai-ala,  kai-ala,  were  all  used  for  no  ;  the  ala 
is  probably  an  expletive. 

In  Samoan,  le  is  the  negative  particle  used  both  with  verbs  and  adjectives, — as,  Hou  te 
le  sao,  ye  shall  not  enter ;  le  sala,  not  guilty,  guiltless  j  with  ai,  it  becomes  le  ai,  not, 
none, — e  U  ai  se  tayata,  there  is  not  a  single  man.  E  le  ai  is  the  common  expression 
for  no,  in  answer  to  a  question. 

In  Tongan,  thai  is  the  general  word  for  no  and  not ;  tai  is  used  before  nouns  in  the 
sense  of  the  English  suffix  less, — as,  tai-abi,  houseless, — tai-hala,  sinless.  TeeJci  means, 
not  yet. 

In  New  Zealand,  the  words  for  not  are  kore,  hore,  Jcihai,  and  te.  Kore  is  commonly 
used  in  the  present  and  future,  preceded  by  e;  hore  has  generally  ha  before  it,  and  is  used 
for  the  ordinary  negative,  no  !  or,  it  is  not  !  Kihai  is  only  used  with  the  preterite.  Te 
is  used  with  any  tense,  and  is  prefixed  to  adjectives,  participles,  &c, — as,  ie-mamae,  not 
hurt ;  te-ahei,  not  able.  Kore  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  English  less,  or  without, — 
as,  hara-kore,  sinless, — rawa-kore,  without  property,  poor.  Ehara  signifies,  it  is  not ; 
kiano,  not  yet. 

In  Rarotongan,  the  negatives  are  hare  and  kore ;  the  former  is  usually  found  in  the 
past  and  present,  followed  by  the  preterite  particle  i  ;  the  latter  in  the  present  and  future. 
Kore  is  also  postfixed  to  verbs  in  the  sense  of  the  English  un-,  and  to  nouns  in  the  sense 
of  less, — as,  orei-kore-ia,  unwashed,  from  orei,  to  wash ;  ara-kore,  sinless. 

In  Mangarevan,  kore  is  the  usual  negative,  and  is  added  to  nouns  as  in  New  Zealand 
and  Rarotongan, — as,  pare-kore,  without  a  hat.  Te  is  used  as  in  New  Zealand, — as, 
te-mano,  not  powerful, — te-motu,  not  broken. 

The  Tahitian  has  many  negatives,  and  distinguishes  them  into  classes  according  to  the 
time  or  tense  with  which  they  are  connected  ;  aore,  aima,  aina,  aipa,  aita,  are  used  only 
with  the  past ;  e  ere,  e  ore,  e  ete,  are  used  with  the  present ;  and  e  ore,  eima,  eina,  eita, 
with  the  future.  The  difference  between  these  various  negatives  is  not  very  clear,  except 
that  aipa  seems  to  include  an  idea  of  doubt  or  contingency, — as,  "  perhaps  not."     Ore 
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is  used  after  nouns  and  verbs  like  Jcore  in  Rarotongan, — as,  hara-ore,  guiltless, — horoi- 
ore-hia,  unwashed. 

In  Hawaiian,  aole  and  ole  ;  the  former  is  the  general  negative ;  the  latter  is  the  suffix, 
and  may  be  added  to  almost  any  adjective,  common  noun,  or  verb  in  the  language. 

The  Nukuhivan,  besides  akoe  (or  tfoe)  and  koe,  has  also  auma,  no,  used  as  a  strong 
negation. 

\  64.  A  certain  class  of  adverbs,  expressing  the  relations  of  place, 
are  treated  as  nouns,  (except  that  they  do  not  take  the  article,)  and 
have  a  preposition  both  before  and  after  them ;  they  then  correspond 
in  meaning  with  the  English  prepositions,  above,  below,  before, 
behind,  within,  without,  &c. 

Samoan  : — i  totofiu  o  le  lotoa,  within  the  field  (in  the  midst  of)  ;  i  luya  o  U  sami,  upon 
the  sea. 

Tongan  : — i  lalo  i  he  ata,  below  the  firmament ;  i  oluya  i  he  ata,  above  the  firmament. 

New  Zealand  : — i  waeyanui  o  ya  ware,  between  the  houses  ;  i  mua  i  te  pa,  before  the 
town. 

In  Rarotongan,  those  of  these  adverbs  which  end  in  a  have  o  suffixed  to  them,  and 
take  besides  another  preposition, — as,  ki  ruya  (adv.)  above,  on  high, — ki  ruyao  i  te  are, 
upon  the  house ;  ki  mua,  in  front, — ki  muao  ia  Jesu,  before  Jesus. 

In  Tahitian,  tei  frequently  precedes  them, — as,  Ui  roto  i  te  fare,  within  the  house.  In 
Hawaiian,  ma,  as  maloto  o  te  hale,  within  the  house.  This  ma  is  also  employed  in 
Nukuhivan,  as  well  as  i.  In  this  dialect  the  adverb  is  followed  by  hi  or  he,  as  ma  una 
hi  moena,  upon  the  bed ;  i  una  hi  foe,  over  the  house ;  i  oto  hi  hue  (C),  within  the  cala- 
bash ;  i  oto  he  ani  (G),  in  heaven. 

§  65.  Nearly  all  the  interrogative  adverbs  are  formed  from  fea, 
which  seems  to  mean  properly  which.     [V.  §  42.] 

With  the  prepositions,  fea  refers  to  place, — as,  i  fea,  Sam.,  where  1  (i.  e.  at  which 
place  1)—maifea,  whence?  &c.     With  pe,  like,  it  refers  to  manner,— as,  pefea,faapefea, 

like  what, i.  e.  how  1 — the  answer  to  which  is,  penei,  pena,  pekv,  like  this,  like  that,  i.  e. 

thus,  so.  With  the  signs  of  the  tenses  fea  has  reference  to  time,  as,  afea,  when  1  (fut.), 
nafea,  when?  (post.)  These,  or  similar  words,  are  found  in  all  the  dialects.  In  Tongan, 
fea  becomes  ye;  in  Rarotongan  and  Mangarevan,  ea  ;  and  in  the  other  dialects,  hea;  fea, 
however,  is  sometimes  used  in  Tahitian  and  Nukuhivan. 

§  66.  All  the  dialects  (except  perhaps  the  Tongan)  have  particles, 
whose  office  is  to  give  an  interrogative  meaning  to  the  sentence,  like 
the  ne  and  num  of  the  Latin. 

In  Samoan,  this  particle  is  ea,— as,  na  'e  iloa  ea,  dost  thou  know  ?  'o  ai  ea  le  tayata, 

who  is  the  man  ? 

The  New  Zealand  dialect  has  commonly  ianei  or  ranei  ;  the  Rarotongan,  aina  ;  the 
Mangarevan,  ai  (?)  ;  the  Tahitian  and  Hawaiian,  and;  and  the  Nukuhivan,  ienei. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 


§  67.  Most  of  the  prepositions  have  been  already  given  in  the 
remarks  on  the  declension  of  nouns.  The  following  list  contains 
nearly  all  which  are  found  in  the  several  dialects. 

Samoan  :  a,  of;  e,  by ;  'ei,  in,  at ;  i,  in,  by  ;  H,  to,  into ;  ma,  with,  for,  on  account  of ; 
mai,  from  (place)  ;  nai,  from  ;  o,  of. 

Tongan  :  a,  of;  aki,  with  (inst.),  by  means  of;  e,  by;  i,  in,  at,  by;  ki,  to,  into;  ma, 
for ;  mei,  from ;  mo,  with ;  o,  of. 

New  Zealand :  a,  e,  ki,  i,  o,  as  in  Tongan ;  kei,  at,  with,  in ;  ma,  mo,  for ;  mai,  from  ; 
me,  with ;  na,  no,  of,  from,  by. 

In  Rarotongan :  a,  e,  ki,  i,  o,  as  above ;  ei,  at,  in ;  tei,  in ;  Mo,  with,  chez  ;  ma,  with ; 
mei,  from  ;  na,  no,  of,  for. 

In  Mangarevan,  besides  the  first  five  of  the  Rarotongan,  eki,  with,  by  means  of;  io, 
with,  clwz  ;  ma,  for,  from ;  me,  with ;  mo,  of,  for,  from ;  na,  no,  of,  from. 

In  Tahitian  the  same  as  in  Rarotongan,  except  '*  for  ki,  mai  for  mei,  and  'io  for  kio. 

In  Hawaiian,  a,  e,  i,  H,  o,  as  in  Samoan  ;  Ho,  to,  with ;  ma,  at,  in, — by,  by  means  of; 
mai,  from ;  me,  with ;  na,  no,  of,  for. 

In  Nukuhivan,  a,  e,  ki  (or  H),  i,  o,  as  in  the  foregoing ;  'io,  to,  with ;  ma,  at,  in ;  mei, 
from ;  me,  with ;  na,  no,  of,  for. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

\  68.  The  conditional  conjunctions  if,  that,  lest,  &c,  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  verb.  As  for  the  rest,  the  Poly- 
nesian makes  but  sparing  use  of  them.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
had  originally  two  conjunctions  signifying  and, — the  one  uniting 
nouns  and  the  other  verbs ;  the  former  was  probably  ma,  and  related 
to  the  preposition  with;  the  latter  was  a  vowel. 

In  Samoan,  o  is  and  and  or,  but  only  with  verbs  ;  ma,  with,  means  also  and,  and  is 
used  with  nouns,  adjectives,  and  numerals. 

In  Tongan,  o  is  used  as  in  Samoan ;  mo  is  the  other  connective,  except  with  the 
numerals,  with  which  ma  is  used.  Bea,  which  properly  means  also,  is  often  used  to  con- 
nect sentences  and  clauses  of  a  sentence. 

In  New  Zealand,  a  is  used  for  connecting  verbs  and  clauses  of  a  sentence,  ma  with 
numerals,  and  me  (with)  with  nouns.  The  latter,  however,  is  rarely  used;  to  express 
"  the  father  and  the  mother,"  they  say,  "  the  father  the  mother  ;"  "  the  house  of  Peter 
and  John,"  is  "  the  house  of  Peter  of  John." 

In  Rarotongan,  e  is  the  general  connective  with  both  nouns  and  verbs  ;  ma,  however, 
is  used  with  the  numerals,  and  sometimes  with  nouns, — as,  te  vaine  ma  te  tamariki,  the 
woman  and  [or  with]  the  children. 

In  Mangarevan,  me  signifies  both  with  and  and;  e  seems  to  be  used  as  the  general 
connective. 
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In  Tahitian,  e  is  the  general  word  for  and ;  ma  is  only  used  with  the  numerals. 
In  Hawaiian,  a  connects  verbs,  a  me  nouns,  ma  numerals,  and  occasionally  proper 
names.     Me  properly  signifies  with. 

In  Nukuhivan,  e  connects  verbs,  and  me  (with)  nouns  ;  ma  is  used  with  the  numerals. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

§  69.  The  interjections  are  not  very  numerous.  The  only  one 
which  merits  notice  is  aue,  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Poly- 
nesian, and  is  found  in  all  the  dialects.  It  is  used  to  express  grief  in 
all  its  shades,  from  a  slight  feeling  of  regret  or  sympathy,  to  the 
wildest  and  most  clamorous  lamentation.  It  is  constantly  heard  in 
their  wailing  for  the  dead ;  and  as  each  vowel  can  be  drawn  out  to  a 
great  length,  with  a  variety  of  tones  and  modulations,  it  has  often  a 
singularly  dismal  and  even  painful  effect  upon  the  listeners  The 
word  is  also  used  both  as  a  noun,  meaning  sorrow,  regret,  sympathy, 
and  as  a  verb,  signifying  to  grieve  for,  to  lament. 


SYNTAX. 

§  70.  Most  of  the  rules  of  construction  have  been  anticipated  in 
the  preceding  sections.  From  the  lack  of  inflections  in  these  dialects, 
these  rules  are  necessarily  few  and  simple.  The  following  are  the 
most  important  which  remain  to  be  noticed. 

§  71.  Almost  all  the  words  in  these  idioms,  which  are  the  names 
of  things,  qualities,  or  actions,  may  be  used  at  pleasure,  either  as 
nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  or  adverbs,  their  acceptation  being  deter- 
mined by  the  context  and  the  accompanying  particles. 

In  Samoan,  we  have,  for  example,  fulufidu,  a  feather, — ua  fulufulu  lea  manu,  that 
bird  is  feathered  ;  namu,  musquito, — ua  namu  le  fate  nei,  this  house  is  infested  with 
musquitoes  (lit.  is  musquitoed) ;  so  hi,  ant,— ua  loia,  is  anted;  po,  night,— tea  poijia,  it 
is  nighted— for  night  is  come.  Alu  vave,  go  quickly ;  ua  vave  mai  le  toua,  let  war 
hasten  hither.  Balue,  to  work ;  tayata  palue,  a  laboring  man.  Tayata  ayasala,  a 
sinful  man  ;  latou  e  ayasala,  they  who  sin ;  a  outou  ayasala,  your  sins. 

In  Tongan,  efiafi,  evening ;  bea  efiafi  ai,  and  it  was  evening.  Mamao,  far  off;  fonua 
mamao,  distant  country  ;  ke  mamao  ia,  that  it  may  be  far.  Lotu  kehe,  another  religion  : 
tayata  lotu,  a  religious  man  ;  teu  lotu,  I  will  pray. 

^In  New  Zealand,  rakau,  a  tree,— ka  rakautia,  lit.  it  is  tree'd,  i.  e.,  it  has  become  a 
tree.     Takirua,  double, — takiruatia,  doubled. 

In  Tahitian,  mahana,  day,— ua  mahanahia,  it  is  dayed,  i.  e.  day  has  appeared. 

In  the  Hawaiian,  an  example  given  by  Mr.  Andrews  shows  in  a  strong  light  this 
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peculiarity  of  the  Polynesian  tongues  :  if  a  person  is  relating  that  he  had  on  some  occa- 
sion, avowed  himself  to  have  done  an  act,  he  would  say  "  owau  atu  la  hoi  au"  "  I  I-ed 
to  him,"  for  "  I  told  him  that  it  was  I ;"  the  pronoun  owau  is  used  as  a  verb,  which  is 
denoted  by  the  directive  and  locative  particles  atu  la,  here  translated  "  to  him ;"  hoi 
means  properly  also,  but  is  employed  often  as  a  mere  word  of  affirmation,  like  indeed, 
verily.  Another  example  is  "  owai  ta  mea  papale  ie  o  outou?"  "  who  has  a  straw  hat 
among  you  ?"  where  papale-ie,  straw  hat,  is  used  as  a  sort  of  compound  verbal  adjec- 
tive,— who  is  the  straw-hatted  person  among  you  ? 

\  72.  When  the  nominative  to  a  verb  is  a  pronoun,  it  frequently 
precedes  the  verb ;  when  it  is  a  noun,  it  more  commonly  follows.  In 
the  latter  case  the  usual  order  of  the  words  is — first,  the  sign  of  the 
tense,  or  affirmative  particle  (or,  in  its  place,  some  conjunction,  or 
connecting  adverb,  or  interrogative); — secondly,  the  verb; — thirdly, 
the  qualifying  adverb ; — fourthly,  the  verbal  directive ; — fifthly,  the 
locative  particle; — sixthly,  the  relative  particle;  —  seventhly,  the 
nominative,  with  or  without  the  article  before  it.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  relative  and  locative  particles  are  rarely 
used  together. 

Te  huhu  roa  mat  nei  te  atua,  Haw.,  God  is  very  angry  ;  ua  fai  atu  ai  letasi  tayata, 
Sam.,  a  certain  man  said  thereupon. 

\  73.  By  a  peculiar  construction,  these  languages  frequently  use 
an  oblique  case  in  the  place  of  the  nominative. 

Samoan :  E  a  latou  e  fasi  oti  iate  ia,  and  they  shall  kill  him  (theirs  it  shall  be  to  kill 
him).  E  a  Heroda  na  ia  taofi  Joane,  Herod  had  seized  John  (Herod's  it  was  to  seize 
John).  E  moni  o  lou  tefai  atu  nei  au  iate  outou,  verily  I  say  unto  you, — here  all  that 
follows  lou  is  considered  as  a  noun  with  which  lou  agrees,  and  the  sentence  miaht  be 
rendered  "  true  is  my  saying  to  you ;"  the  repetition  of  the  au,  for  I,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sentence  is  merely  for  emphasis,  and  might  be  dispensed  with. 

Tongan  :  ko  eku  tola  mooni  atu  Mate  kimoutolu,  verily  I  say  unto  you  (my  true 
speaking  unto  you  is,  &c.)  In  this  language,  however,  the  construction  does  not  pre- 
vail to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  others. 

New  Zealand  :  mana  ana  anahera  e  mea,  he  shall  tell  his  angels  (of  him  it  shall  be 
to  tell  his  angels).  Mau  e  koropiko,  thou  shalt  worship  (lit.  thine  to  worship).  Mana 
ratou  e  wakaora,  he  healed  them.  Heaha  ta  koutou  e  tu  maijere,  why  stand  ye  idle  ? 
(wherefore  is  your  standing  idle  ?)  Ai  a  ratou  e  haere  atu  ana,  and  when  they  went 
(and  at  their  going). 

Rarotongan :  na  ratou  e  tapa  iaia  Ida  Emanuela,  and  they  shall  call  him  Emanuel 
(theirs  it  shall  be  to  call,  &c.)  Ko  taau  e  tapa  atu  ko  Jesu,  thou  shalt  call  him 
Jesus  (thine  to  call  him  Jesus).  E  naau  i  tuku  niai  iaku,  and  thou  gavest  me  (thine  it 
was  to  give  me). 

Tahitian  :  na  Heroda  hoi  i  tapea  ia  Joane,  for  Herod  had  bound  John ;  nana  efaaamu 
i  tou  nei  taata,  he  shall  feed  my  people. 

Hawaiian  :  na  te  atua  i  alolm  mai  i  to  te  ao,  God  so  loved  the  world ;  (to  te  ao  is  here 
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an  elliptical  form  of  expression  for  te  mea  o  te  ao,  or  to  te  ao  mea,  the  things  of  the  world 
[v.  §  71]  ;  this  omission  of  a  word  which  will  be  understood  from  the  construction  is  not 
uncommon  in  these  languages).  As  an  instance  of  striking  resemblance  in  forms  between 
two  widely  separated  dialects,  we  find  that  in  Samoan,  "  what  I  tell  you,"  is  translated 
sa\i  mea  efai  atu  iate  outou  (lit.  my  things  to  tell  to  you),  and  in  Hawaiian,  "  what  I 
have  commanded  you,"  is  tahi  mea  i  kauoha  atu  ia  outou  (my  things  to  have  com- 
manded  you). 

Nukuhivan  :  na  tepuaa  e  uhu  i  U  epo,  the  pig  roots  in  the  earth  j  e  kai  taau,  I  eat. 

\  74.  In  most  of  the  dialects  the  dual  and  plural  pronouns  perform 
the  office  of  conjunctions  in  connecting  proper  names  and  words  sig- 
nifying persons. 

In  New  Zealand,  Pareha  raua  ko  Hara,  Phares  and  Zara  (lit.  Phares  they  two  Zara). 
Hura  ratou  ko  ana  teina,  Judah  and  his  brethren. 

In  Rarotongan,  Mose  raua  ko  Elia,  Moses  and  Elias. 

In  Mangarevan,  Petero  raua  ko  Paulo,  Peter  and  Paul. 

In  Hawaiian,  Adamu  laua  o  Eva,  Adam  and  Eve. 

If  you  observe  to  a  native,  "  I  am  going  to  the  town,"  instead  of  saying,  "  I  will  go 
with  you,"  he  merely  says  "  taua,"  "  we  two,"  i.  e.  we  will  go  together. 

THE    FORMATION    OF    WORDS. 

§  75.  Words  are  very  frequently  formed  by  the  duplication  of 
single  words.  No  general  rule,  however,  can  be  given  on  this  point. 
There  are  many  words  which  are  never  doubled, — others  which  are 
never  found  except  in  this  form.  Sometimes  a  noun  by  being  doubled 
becomes  an  adjective;  but  frequently  the  duplication,  whether  of 
nouns,  verbs,  or  adjectives,  gives  only  an  intensitive  or  frequentative 
force  [v.  H  27,  46].  Sometimes  the  doubled  word  has  an  entirely 
different  meaning  from  the  single. 

Examples  of  these  cases  are, — lolo,  Tonga,  oil, — hlololo,  oily  ;  poka,  Rar.,  stone, — 
pokapoka,  stony.  Fitqfita,  Sam.,  strong  (Jita, — no  meaning).  Layo,  Sam.,  a  fly,— 
layolayo,  to  lean  upon.     Boto,  Tong.,  wise,  botoboto,  round. 

§  76.  A  sort  of  adjective  with  a  passive  sense  is  formed  from  many 
verbs  by  prefixing  ma. 

Samoan:  sae,  to  tear, — masae,  torn;  saa,  to  spill, — masaa,  spilt;  tola,  to  loose, 
matala,  loosed,  freed. 

Tongan  :  fohi,  to  strip,  peel, — mafohi,  stripped  off  (as  bark)  ;  feti,  to  break,  mafeti, 
broken. 

New  Zealand:  riyi,  to  pour  out,  spill, — mariyi,  spilt;  rere,  to  go,  depart,  marere, 
gone. 

Rarotongan  :  vete,  to  loose,  to  open, — mavete,  opened ;  yaro,  to  hide,  mayaro,  hidden. 

Tahitian :  heu,  to  open, — maheu,  opened ;  tara,  to  loose,  matara,  loosed. 
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Hawaiian  :  ?wla,  to  spread, — mahola,  spread  out,  extended  ,•  nini,  to  spill, — manini, 
an  overflowing. 

In  Samoan  this  particle  is  used  very  frequently,  in  Hawaiian  rarely.  In  Rarotongan 
it  is  sometimes  changed  to  ya,  and  in  Hawaiian  to  na, — as,  ae,  Rar.,  hoe,  Haw.,  to  tear, — 
yaae,  Rar.,  nahae,  Haw.,  torn.  This  prefix  ma  serves  to  form  some  nouns  (or  rather 
adjectives  which  are  used  as  nouns,) — as  sina,  Sam.,  white, — masi?ia,  the  moon  (i.  e.  the 
white  object) ;  lama,  a  torch,  to  give  light  as  a  torch, — malama,  Sam.,  light,  brightness, — 
and  in  Hawaiian,  the  moon. 

\  77.  There  are,  in  the  different  dialects,  various  affixes  which 
are  joined  to  words,  sometimes  to  alter  their  meanings,  or  as  intensi- 
tive  particles,  but  often  with  no  perceptible  force. 

Samoan :  tau, — as,  milo,  to  twist, — taumilo,  to  jostle ;  tai,  to  guide,  direct, — tautai, 
to  pilot  or  steer ;  tola,  to  tell, — tautala,  to  speak  to ;  veli  and  tauveli,  both  meaning  to 
tempt.  Taufai, — as  po  and  taufaipo,  both  meaning  to  strike — the  latter,  perhaps,  to 
strike  frequently;  tayi,  to  weep,  and  tavfaitayi,  to  lament  (said  of  several);  aH,  Jia?i,fc£i 
are  occasionally  postfixed  to  verbs, — as  lafo,  to  throw, — lafoaH,  to  throw  away ;  ao  and 
aoaH  to  teach  ;  ao  and  aofaH,  to  collect. 

Tongan :  tau, — as,  alo  and  taualo,  to  paddle.  Aki,  laki,  naki,  yaki,  taki,  used  as 
suffixes,  apparently  conveying  the  idea  that  the  act  denoted  by  the  verb  passes  from  the 
agent  to  a  distance,  or  over  a  considerable  extent,  or  to  a  number  of  people, — as,  li,  to 
throw, — liaki,  to  throw  away;  tufa,  to  divide, — tufaki,  to  share  out,  distribute;  ako,  to 
teach, — akonaki,  to  preach ;  lotoyi  and  totoyaki,  to  throw  stones,  &c. 

New  Zealand :  pu, — as,  wera,  hot, — pitwera,  lukewarm ;  one  and  onepu,  sand  {pit 
as  a  separate  word  means  earnestly,  strongly,  intently)  ;  putahi,  of  one  source  or  origin  ; 
putaki,  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  pu-toUoi,  a  bundle  of  the  grass  called  toitoi.  [This  pu  may 
be  connected  with  the  Tongan  fu,  Viti,  vu ;  v.  §  26.]  Ao,— as,  akiri  and  kokiri,  to 
throw  ;  piko  and  kopiko,  curved. 

Rarotongan:  tau, — as,  maro,  strong, — taumaro,  to  strive;  turu,  to  help, — tauturu, 
to  minister  to.  Pu, — as,  roto  and  rotopu,  within,  inside ;  pu-maana,  lukewarm,  from 
maana,  warm. 

Hawaiian:  an,  (perhaps  from  the  collective  particle  kau  or  'au ;  v.  §  14)  signifies,  in 
some  compounds,  a  collection, — as,  autanala,  a  people,  nation  (from  tanata,  man)* 
auwaa,  a  cluster  of  canoes  ;  aumatua,  a  class  of  ancient  gods ;  but  it  frequently  has  no 
definite  meaning, — as,  amo  and  auamo,  to  carry ; — mihi  and  aumihi,  to  repent.  0,  as 
milo  and  omilo,  to  twist ;  pili,  to  stick,  be  close,— opili,  to  contract  as  in  the  cramp. 
Po,— as,  maitai,  good,— pomaitai,  fortunate,  happy ;  ino,  bad,—poino,  afflicted  ;  2)Mtia, 
crowded  close,  narrow,— 'popilitiu,  distressing,  difficult. 

\  78.  In  some  of  the  dialects  the  words  easy  and  difficult  are 
joined  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  verb,  so  as  to  form  in  pronuncia- 
tion but  one  word. 

In  Samoan,  these  words  are  yofie,  easy,  and  yatd,  difficult :  they  are  suffixed  to  the 
verb  and  pronounced  with  it,— as  fai-yofie,  easy  to  do,  fai-yatd,  hard  to  do ;  sao-yofie, 
easy  to  enter,  sao-yata,  difficult  to  enter. 

In  Tongan,  yofua,  easy,  and  yatd,  hard,— as,  fai-ijoftca,  easy  to  do ;  fai-yatd,  hard 
to  do. 
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In  Rarotongan,  yoie  and  yata,— as,  rave-yoie,  easy  to  do,— rave-yata,  hard  to  do  j 
akad-yoie,  easy  to  enter, — akao-yata,  hard  to  enter. 

In  Mangarevan,  the  vocabulary  gives  parua,  reprimanded,  corrected, — probably  the 
passive  of  paru,  to  correct, — and  paru-yata,  incorrigible,— i.  e.  difficult  to  correct. 

In  the  other  dialects,  this  form  seems  not  to  exist.  In  Tahitian,  difficult  is  taiata,— 
the  latter  part  of  which  may  possibly  be  connected  with  yata. 

\  79.  In  compound  words  the  Polynesian  differs  from  the  English 
in  placing  the  governed  or  qualifying  word  last:  instead  of  sea-coast, 
it  has  coast-sea ;  instead  of  kind-hearted,  heart-kind;  instead  of  swift- 
sailing,  sail-swift,  &c. 

Samoan  :  lau-ulu,  hair  (lit.  foliage  of  the  head) ;  sele-tdu,  scissors  (hair-cutters,  or 
rather,  head-cutters).  Tua-sivi,  the  back-bone,  means,  therefore,  not  as  in  English,  the 
bone  of  the  back,  but  the  "  back  of  the  bones" — i.  e.  of  the  skeleton. 

Tongan  :  Manava-tii,  fear  (little-breath) ;  fale-buaka,  pig-sty ;  ti/fuya-ta-maka,  a 
mason  (lit.  artisan  cutting  stone, — or  a  stone-cutter). 

New  Zealand :  mata-rayi,  the  horizon  (edge  of  the  heavens) ;  tu-hau,  naked  (lit. 
standing  merely,  or  without  addition). 

Rarotongan :  yutu-pa,  door  (lit.  mouth  of  the  wall) ;  maya-nui,  many  (great  bit). 

Mangarevan :  mate-kair  hunger  (wanting  food)  ;  rima-rau,  united  labor  of  many 
people  in  a  work  (lit.  two  hundred  hands). 

Tahitian :  taJia-tai,  sea-coast ;  papai-parau,  scribes  (writers  of  words). 

Hawaiian :  hatu-aifia,  landholder  (lit.  lord  of  land — landlord) ;  loto-maitai,  kind  (lit. 
good-heart,  or  good  disposition ;  loto  is  not  found  separately  with  this  sense  in  the  Ha- 
waiian,  but  it  exists  in  the  Samoan);  tani-uhu,  to  lament,  from  tani,  to  cry,  and  uhu, 
grief;  ai-tanata,  man-eater. 

Nukuhivan :  vai~tqfe,  river  (running  water) ;  papica-moa,  hen-coop  (enclosure  of 
fowls). 

Most  of  the  proper  names  of  the  islanders  are  compound  words,  frequently  with  whim- 
sical significations, — as,  Tai-ma-le-layi  (sea-and-sky)  a  chief  at  the  Navigator  islands  ; 
Pomare  (night  of  coughing)  formerly  king  of  Tahiti ;  Tau-i-te-ao-uli  (suspended  in  the 
blue  heavens),  name  of  the  present  king  of  the  Sandwich  islands.  The  grandfather  of 
this  king  had  the  name  of  Ta4ani-tupu-a-pai-1a-lani-nui,  which  seems  to  mean,  "  the 
sky  increasing,  and  striking  the  great  heaven." 

LANGUAGE    OF    CEREMONY. 

\  80.  The  Samoans  are  a  remarkably  ceremonious  people,  and  very 
attentive  to  the  forms  of  politeness.  This  peculiarity  appears  in  their 
language,  which  abounds  in  terms  of  salutation  and  compliment. 
Besides  abfa,  or  talofa,  (love,)  which  is  common  to  most  of  the  Poly- 
nesian islands,  they  have  particular  expressions  according  to  the  time 
of  day  : 

Ua  usu  mai, — is  the  morning  salutation ; 

JJa  laina  mai, — at  noon  ; 

Ua  alala  mai, — in  the  evening. 
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Ua  mai  /  is  the  address  to  a  person  entering  a  house ;  and  when  he  takes  leave,  they  say 
"  e  alu  oe  ?"  do  you  go  1  The  words  expressing  thankfulness,  faafetai  and  faamanu, 
are  used  on  receiving  any  present,  and  usually  accompanied  by  the  motion  of  raisin «•  the 
article  to  the  head.  A  native  will  not  do  any  act,  or  speak  any  word  which  might  be 
considered  rude  or  unbecoming,  without  first  saying,  vaeane  /  which  may  be  rendered 
"  excuse  me  !"  or  "  by  your  leave !" 

But  it  is  in  addressing  their  chiefs  that  the  Samoans  are  particularly  careful  to  mani- 
fest their  respect  by  their  language.  There  are  many  terms  in  the  common  idiom,  which 
it  is  considered  improper  to  employ  in  speak  jng  to  or  of  a  person  of  rank,  and  their  place 
is  supplied  by  other  words  of  the  same  signification,  which  are  never  used  but  on  such 
occasions.  Sometimes  there  are  distinct  words  for  the  different  grades  of  chiefs,  and 
those  who  are  careful  to  speak  the  language  correctly  will  never  address  a  high  chief  with 
the  terms  appropriated  to  those  of  lower  rank.  Thus  the  salutation  to  a  common  man, 
on  entering  a  house,  is,  as  above  stated,  ua  mai,  you  have  come ;  to  a  tula-fale,  or  house- 
holder, it  is  ua  alala  mai  ; 


to  a  low  chief, 
to  a  high  chief, 
to  the  sovereign, 


ua  maliu  mai  ; 
ua  susu  mai  ; 
ua  ajio  mai. 


Afio,  meaning  to  come  or  go  (like  alu)  is  used  also  in  speaking  of  a  deity ;  ua  maliu, 
gone,  is  used  for  all  ranks  to  signify  dead.  In  the  speaking  of  the  canoe  of  an  inferior 
chief,  they  would  say — ua  silafia  ea  le  vaa  ?  is  the  canoe  in  sight  ? — of  a  high  chief,  it 
would  be,  ua  taulayia  ea  le  vaa  ?  Tofd  and  to'a  both  mean  to  sleep,  the  latter  of  a  high 
chief,  the  former  for  one  of  low  rank  ; — they  are  also  used  for  a  parting  salutation  in  the 
evening, — tofd  ina  soifua,  sleep,  that  you  may  live !  Tausami  signifies  to  eat,  applied 
to  a  landholder,— taumafa  to  an  inferior  chief,  and  taute  to  a  superior.  It  is  probable 
that  the  different  words  for  sickness  and  dreaming  in  the  following  list,  also  appertain  to 
different  ranks. 


CEREMONIAL. 

COMMON. 

Aao 

lima 

Afio;  alala 

alu 

Ah 

tama 

Alqfafine 

dfafine 

Ah 

manava 

Ao;  layi 

ulu 

Faamalu 

^au'au 

Faletua 

avd 

Falepo 

miti 

Fofoya 

m'ata 

Faatafa;  yaseyase 

ma?i 

Lau-ao ;  lau-layi 

lau-ulu 

LVa 

miti 

Matafitafi 

mahh 

Maota 

fale 

Maliu 

alu;  oti 

arm 

to  come,  go 

son 

daughter 

belly 

head 

to  bathe 

wife 

dream 

face,  eye 

sick 

hair 

to  dream ;  vision 

in  good  health 

house 

to  come,  to  go ;  dead 
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COMMON. 

Maleifua 

ala 

Pulupulusi 

maH 

Ua  poulayia 

mai 

ua  alala  mai 

Sisila  ;  passive,  silafia 

matamata,  iha 

Ua  sautia  mai 

ua  usu  mai 

Soya 

tautua 

Soisoi 

ata 

Susu 

sau,  alu 

Soifua 

ola 

Suafa 

iyoa 

Tama 

fase  oti 

Ta'alolo 

sasa'e 

Toasd 

ita 

To' a;  tofa 

moe 

Tausami 

'ai 

Tawmafa 

it 

Taute 

« 

Taula,  pass. 

taulayia 

matamata,  iloa 

Tulei 

tala,faH 

to  awake 
sick 

evening  salutation 
to  see 

morning  salutation 
servant 
to  laugh 
to  come 
to  live 
name 
to  kill 
to  disperse 
anger 
to  sleep 
to  eat 
u 

« 

- 

to  see 
to  speak 

The  dialect  of  Tonga  has  also  several  words  of  ceremony,  but  not  so  many  as  the 
Samoan.  Some  of  these  have  synonyma,  which  are  especially  used  in  addressing  the 
"divine  chief"  Tuitonga.  The  following  list  was  obtained  from  two  high  chiefs  of 
Tonga,  Tubou  Tautai  and  Tubou  Lattice,  whom  we  met  at  the  Feejee  islands.  It  will 
be  seen  that  several  of  them  are  the  same  as  the  corresponding  terms  in  Samoan. 


CEREMONIAL. 

TUITONGA. 

COMMON. 

oho 

taka 

aa 

to  awake 

alo 

foha 

son 

fofoya 

layi 

mata 

face 

huafa 

hipoa 

name 

ilo 

taumafa 

kai 

to  eat 

mamata 

taka 

tio 

to  see 

mea 

liaere 

hau,  alu 

to  come,  go 

moui 

lelei 

well,  not  sic 

ofai 

hala 

mate 

dead 

teyitayi 

buluhi 

mahaki 

sick 

toka 

tofa 

moe 

to  sleep 

In  the  other  dialects  of  Polynesia  there  is  nothing  of  this  description.  The  Tahitian 
has,  indeed,  some  expressions  which  are  used  with  a  peculiar,  metaphorical  meaning, 
when  applied  to  the  sovereign.  "  His  houses  were  called  the  aorai,  the  clouds  of  heaven  ; 
anuanua,  the  rainbow,  was  the  name  of  the  canoe  in  which  he  voyaged ;  his  voice  was 
1  thunder  ;'  the  glare  of  torches  in  his  dwelling  was  denominated  lightning,  &c.  When 
he  passed  from  one  district  to  another  on  the  shoulders  of  his  bearers,  they  always  used 
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the  word  mahutax  signifying  to  fly."*  This  figurative  style  of  speaking  is  not  the  same 
with  the  ceremonial  dialect  of  Samoa  and  Tonga,  though  both  may  have  originated  in 
the  same  feeling. 

It  is,  however,  a  point  of  interest  to  inquire  whether  there  are  any  traces  in  the  dialects 
of  Eastern  Polynesia,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  language  of  deference  was  in 
use  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Tahitian  and  other  colonists.  A  careful  examination 
shows  the  existence  of  many  indications  of  this  sort.  The  word  fofoya,  in  Samoan, 
signifies  the  face  of  a  chief;  in  Tahitian,  it  would  become  hohoa,  and  this  is  the  word  by 
which  the  term  image  has  been  rendered  in  Matt.  xxii.  20 :  novai  te  hohoa,  &c, — "whose 
image  and  superscription  is  this?"  Li\i  is  the  Samoan  word  of  ceremony  for  to  dream, 
— a  vision;  in  Hawaiian,  it  means  to  think,  ponder.  Soisoi  is  to  laugh;  in  Hawaiian, 
hoihoi  means  pleased,  gratified,  joyful.  Soya,  signifying  the  servant  of  a  chief,  is  per- 
haps the  origin  of  the  word  huya,  which  in  New  Zealand  means  the  lower  class  of  people, 
and  upa,  which,  in  Rarotongan,  signifies  a  tenant.  Taumafa,  in  Samoan,  is  to  eat, 
said  of  a  common  chief;  in  Tongan,  it  is  applied  to  Tuitonga,  to  whom  divine  honors 
are  rendered  ;  in  Hawaiian,  taumaha  is  a  sacrifice  (i.  e.  the  food  or  eating  of  a  god.) 
From  these  examples  it  appears  that  though  the  language  of  ceremony  is  not  used  as  such 
in  the  dialects  derived  from  the  Samoan  (a  fact  which  may  be  readily  accounted  for 
from  the  great  equality  which  would  prevail  among  the  colonists  and  their  immediate 
descendants),  yet  several  of  the  words  have  been  retained  with  the  same  or  similar 
meanings  in  the  ordinary  language. 

CEREMONIAL    NEOLOGY. 

§  81.  The  Tahitians,  besides  the  metaphorical  expressions  already 
noticed,  have  another  and  a  more  singular  mode  of  displaying  their 
reverence  towards  their  king,  by  a  custom  which  they  term  te  pi. 
They  cease  to  employ,  in  the  common  language,  those  words  which 
form  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  sovereign's  name,  or  that  of  one  of  his 
near  relatives,  and  invent  new  terms  to  supply  their  place.  As  all 
names  in  Polynesian  are  significant,  and  as  a  chief  usually  has 
several,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  custom  must  produce  a  considerable 
change  in  the  language.  This  change,  however,  is  only  temporary, 
as  at  the  death  of  the  king  or  chief  the  new  word  is  dropped,  and  the 
original  term  resumed.  Vancouver  observes  (Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  135) 
that  at  the  accession  of  Otu,  which  took  place  between  the  visit  of 
Cook  and  his  own,  no  less  than  forty  or  fifty  of  the  most  common 
words,  which  occur  in  conversation,  had  been  entirely  changed.  It 
is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  missionaries,  in  their  translations, 
have  employed  many  of  the  new  terms,  which  would  otherwise  have 
had  only  a  temporary  currency,  and  thus  made  them  permanent. 

*  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  37. 
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Some  further  explanations  with  regard  to  the  extent  and  character  of  these  alterations 
will  not  be  out  of  place. 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  simple  words  which  go  to  make  up  a  compound 
name  should  be  changed.  The  alteration  of  one  is  esteemed  sufficient.  Thus  in 
Po-mare,  signifying  "  the  night  of  coughing,"  only  the  first  word,.?*?,  has  been  dropped, 
mi  being  used  in  its  place.  So  in  Ai-mata  (eye-eater),  the  name  of  the  present  queen, 
the  ai  has  been  altered  to  amu,  and  the  mata  retained.  In  Te-arii-na-vaha-roa  (the 
chief  with  the  large  mouth)  roa  alone  has  been  changed  to  maoro. 

2.  But  this  alteration  affects  not  only  the  words  themselves,  but  syllables  of  similar 
sound  in  other  words.  Thus  the  name  of  one  of  the  kings  being  Tu,  not  only  was  this 
word,  which  means  to  stand,  changed  to  tia,  but  in  the  word  fetu,  star,  the  last  syllable, 
though  having  no  connexion,  except  in  sound,  with  the  word  tu,  underwent  the  same 
alteration — star  being  now  fetia;  tui,  to  strike,  became  tiai;  and  tupapau,  a  corpse, 
tiapapau.  So  ha,  four,  having  been  changed  to  maha,  the  word  aha,  split,  has  been 
altered  to  amaha,  and  murihd,  the  name  of  a  month,  to  muridha.  When  the  word  ai 
was  changed  to  amu,  maraai,  the  name  of  a  certain  wind  (in  JRarotongan,  marayai) 
became  mara-amu. 

3.  The  mode  of  alteration,  or  the  manner  of  forming  new  terms,  seems  to  be  arbitrary. 
In  many  cases,  the  substitutes  are  made  by  changing  or  dropping  some  letter  or 
letters  of  the  original  word,— as  hopoi  for  hapai,  to  carry  in  the  arms ;  ene  for  hono,  to 
mend  ;  au  for  tau,  fit ;  hio  for  tio,  to  look  ;  ea  for  ara,  path  ;  vau  for  varu,  eight ;  vea 
for  vera,  hot,  &c.  In  other  cases,  the  word  substituted  is  one  which  had  before  a  meaning 
nearly  related  to  that  of  the  term  disused, — as  tia,  straight,  upright,  is  used  instead  of  tu, 
to  stand  ;  pae,  part,  division,  instead  ofrima,  five ;  piti,  together,  has  replaced  rua,  two, 
&c.  In  some  cases,  the  meaning  or  origin  of  the  new  word  is  unknown,  and  it  may  be 
a  mere  invention, — as  ofai  for  ohatu,  stone  ;  2?aVe->  for  vai,  water ;  pohe  for  mate,  dead, 
&c.  Some  have  been  adopted  from  the  neighboring  Paumotuan,  as  rui,  night,  from 
ruki,  dark  ;  fene,  six,  from  hene;  avae,  moon,  from  kawake. 

It  is  evident  that  but  for  the  rule  by  which  the  old  terms  are  revived  on  the  death  of 
the  person  in  whose  name  they  entered,  the  language  might,  in  a  few  centuries,  have 
been  completely  changed,  not  indeed  in  its  grammar,  but  in  its  vocabulary.  Of  the 
ten  simple  numerals,  five  are  different  from  what  they  were  in  the  time  of  Cook, — as  : 


ORIGINAL  FORM. 

PRESENT  FORM. 

tahi 

tahi 

one 

rua 

piti 

two 

torn, 

toru 

three 

ha 

maha 

four 

rima 

pae 

five 

ono 

fene 

six 

hitu 

hitu 

seven 

varu 

vau 

eight 

iva 

iva 

nine 

ahuru 

ahuru 
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ten 
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As  in  the  preceding  Grammar  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  deduce, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  various  dialects,  the  general  principles  of  the 
primitive  language  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  it  has  seemed 
proper  to  complete,  as  far  as  possible,  the  view  of  that  language,  by 
bringing  together,  from  the  different  vocabularies,  those  words  which, 
from  the  fact  of  their  existence  in  several  dialects,  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  original  Polynesian  idiom.  It 
is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  such  a  collection  cannot  be 
complete,  and  that  it  must  be  liable  to  errors.  Some  words  may  be 
found  in  two  or  three  dialects, — as,  for  example,  in  those  of  Eastern 
Polynesia, — which  never  formed  a  part  of  the  primitive  tongue,  but 
have  come  into  use  since  the  separation  of  the  Tahitians  from  the 
original  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  each  dialect  has,  no  doubt,  pre- 
served some  words  of  the  parent  language,  which  have  been  lost  in  all 
the  others,  and  which  we  have,  therefore,  no  means  of  distinguishing 
from  such  as  are  the  peculiar  property  of  the  dialect.  Our  materials, 
moreover,  for  such  a  work,  though  probably  more  ample  than  any 
that  have  been  before  collected,  are  yet  very  imperfect.  When  com- 
plete dictionaries  of  all  the  dialects  shall  have  been  formed,  no  doubt 
the  number  of  words  common  to  all,  or  to  the  greater  number,  will  be 
materially  increased.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  Lexicon  con- 
tains the  mass  of  those  vocables  which  constituted  the  primitive  wealth 
of  the  Polynesian  speech.  It  comprises  the  terms  for  all  the  most 
common  objects,  qualities,  and  acts,  and  would  probably  furnish  a 
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sufficient  vocabulary  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  intercourse  among 
a  serai-barbarous  people. 

The  plan  of  the  Lexicon  will  be  readily  understood  on  inspection. 
The  primitive  or  radical  form  of  the  word  (or  that  which  is  considered 
to  be  such)  is  first  given  in  large  type,  and  then  the  variations  in  form 
and  meaning  which  occur  in  the  different  dialects  are  added,  together 
with  the  most  important  derivatives.  Some  difficulty  has  been  found, 
occasionally,  in  the  determination  and  arrangement  of  the  latter,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  in  all  cases  the  disposition  which  has  been  adopted 
will  be  found  to  be  correct.  Some  words  may  have  been  referred  to 
a  common  source,  which  are  really  from  different  roots,  and,  in  other 
cases,  the  thread  of  connexion  uniting  apparently  distinct  terms  may 
not  have  been  perceived.  In  many  instances,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
primitive  form  of  the  word  is  not  found  in  our  vocabularies,  but  has 
been  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  variations.  In  such  cases, 
a  note  of  interrogation  is  affixed,  which  must  not  be  understood,  in 
general,  as  implying  a  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  deduced  form, 
but  merely  an  uncertainty  with  respect  to  its  actual  existence.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  have  in  Samoan  sii,  meaning  "  to  lift  up,"  and  in 
Tongan  Uhi  ;  the  former  dialect  has  no  k,  and  the  latter  no  s  ;  hence 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  form  of  the  word  was  siki, 
which  is,  accordingly,  given  in  the  vocabulary.  The  dialect  of 
Fakaafo,  and  probably  also  that  of  Niua,  have  all  the  elements,  and  a 
full  vocabulary  of  one  of  them  would  therefore  be  extremely  desirable, 
as  it  would  probably  present  us  with  most  of  the  words  of  the  Polyne- 
sian language  in  their  primitive  completeness.  Thus,  in  Samoan,  saa, 
and  in  Nukuhivan,  haka,  signify  "to  dance;"  the  ground-form  must 
therefore  be  saka,  which  is  accordingly  found  among  the  words 
obtained  by  us  at  Fakaafo.  The  brief  vocabulary  given  by  Schouten 
of  the  language  of  Cocos  Island  (Niua-tabu),  the  first  ever  published 
of  any  Oceanic  dialect,  affords  us,  in  the  word  for  "beads,"  or  rather 
"necklace"  (casoa),  the  original  form  of  the  Samoan  asoa,  and  the 
Tongan  kahoa.  In  some  few  cases,  however,  the  radical  form  is 
really  doubtful,  the  variations  not  being  such  as  to  give  a  clue  to  the 
word  from  which  they  are  derived.  Thus  lwkonu,  which,  in  the  dia- 
lects of  New  Zealand,  Tahiti,  and  Hawaii,  signifies  "  deep,"  may  be 
a  corruption  of  sosonu,  or  of  fofonu,  either  of  which  would,  in  those 
dialects,  assume  that  form. 

In  some  instances,  words  of  the  Vitian,  Rotuman,  and  Tarawan  dia- 
lects (all  of  which  are  partly  of  Polynesian  origin)  have  been  intro- 
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duced  by  way  of  illustration ;  but  it  did  not  euter  into  the  plan  of  the 
work  to  make  any  reference  to  other  languages  of  the  Malay  family. 
Had  this  been  done,  many  terms  which  are  here  given  as  primitives, 
would  have  been  referred  to  still  simpler  roots.  Thus  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  words  mahaki,  sick,  mataku,  fear,  and  atua,  god,  are 
derived  from  the  Malay  sakit,  takut,  and  tuhan.  In  the  Lexicon, 
however,  the  Polynesian  is  regarded  as  a  primitive  speech,  and  the 
simplest  form  in  which  any  word  occurs  in  it  is  considered  the 
ground-form.  Thus,  in  our  own  tongue,  the  root  of  the  word  discern- 
ment is  not  properly  the  Latin  cerno,  but  the  English  discern. 

Less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  particles,  numerals,  and  pro- 
nouns, than  to  words  of  other  classes,  as  the  former  have  been  already 
given  in  the  Comparative  Grammar,  and  their  nature  and  connexion 
more  fully  elucidated  than  would  here  be  possible.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient, therefore,  to  refer,  in  each  case,  to  the  sections  of  the  Grammar, 
in  which  these  explanations  will  be  found. 

The  abbreviations  employed  in  the  Lexicon  are  such  as  will  be 
easily  understood.  Fak.,  Haw.,  Mang.,  Nuk.,  N.  Z.,  Pau.,  Rar.,  Sam., 
Tdh.,  Tahu.,  Tar.,  Tong.,  signify,  respectively,  the  dialects  of  Fakaafo, 
Hawaii,  Mangareva,  Nukuhiva,  New  Zealand,  Paumotu,  Rarotonga, 
Samoa,  Tahiti,  Tahuata,  Tarawa,  and  Tonga.  Ubiq.  (for  ubique) 
means  "  throughout  Polynesia,"  or,  in  all  the  dialects,  (of  course,  with 
the  regular  permutation  of  letters,  as  given  in  the  Grammar,  \  9.)  Sam. 
et  ccet.  (Samoa  et  caetera)  signifies  "the  Samoan  and  the  rest  of  the 
dialects."  Pron.,  adv.,  prep.,  part.,  stand  for  pronoun,  adverb,  prepo- 
sition, particle.  The  mark  (qu.  ?)  indicates  that  the  origin,  or  mean- 
ing, of  a  word  is  doubtful. 
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A,  Tah.  Rar.  Mang.,  a  particle  prefixed  to 
nouns  and  pronouns.     (Gram.  §  11.) 

A,  prep.,  of.     (Gram.  §  18.) 

A,  N.Z.  Haw.,  conj.,  and.    (Gram.  §  68.) 

A,  pron.,  what?     (Gram.  §  42.) 

A,  N.Z.  Tah.  Haw.,  an  expression  to  de- 
note protracted  time,  continuance  of 
an  action,  dec. 

A,  Sam.  Tong.,  a  fence. 

Kau-d,  Tong.,  aua,  Tah.,  an  enclosure. 

AjOL,  Sam.  Tong.,  awa,  N.  Z.,  Savd,  Viti, 
a  hurricane,  a  storm ;  avaava,  Tah., 
to  be  disturbed  by  a  storm,  as  the  sea ; 
awaawa,  Haw.,  a  mist,  spray. 

Afe,  Sam.  Tong.,  a  thousand.  (Gram. 
§30.) 

Afi,  Sam.  Tong.,  ahi,  N.Z.  Haw.  Nuk., 
ai,  Rar.  Mang.,  auahi,  Tah.,  fire. 

Afidfi,  Sam.,  efiafi,  Tong.,  ahiahi,  N.  Z. 
Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  aiai,  Rar.  Mang., 
evening,  (perhaps  so  called  from  the 
custom  of  lighting  fires  at  that  time.) 

Afo,  Niua,  Tong.,  aho,  N.Z.  Haw.  Nuk., 
cord,  twine. 

Ai,  pron.,  who  ?     (Gram.  §  42.) 

Ai  or  ei,  relative  particle.     (Gram.  §  60.) 

At  (?),  ai-ala,  kai-ala,  tai-ala,  Fak.,  no ; 
ikai,  Fak.,  ikai,  tai,  Tong.,  kihai, 
N.  Z.,  not ;  aita,  aima,  aina,  aipa, 
Tah.,  aie,  ai?na,  Nuk.,  no,  not. 

Altu,  Sam.  Rot.,  maitu,  Pau.,  a  spirit. 

Aha,  Tong.  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.,  a'a,  Sam. 
Tah.  Haw.,  waka,  Viti,  Tar.,  root  of 
a  plant. 

AM,  Tong.,  eki,  Mang.,  prep.,  with,  (inst.), 
by  means  of. 


Ahi,  Rar.,  still,  fair,  as  the  weather;  a'iaH, 
Haw.,  fair,  clear. 

AJcO,  Tong.  Rar.,  «'o,  Sam.  Tah.  Haw.,  to 
teach,  instruct ;  ako,  Nuk.,  to  admit  a 
person  into  a  class  or  society. 

A7cu  (?),  a%  Sam.  Tah.,  needle,  pin ; 
aku,  Nuk.,  a'u,  Tah.  Haw.,  the  sword- 
fish,  gar-fish,  &c. 

Ala,  Sam.  Haw.,  ara,  Tah.  Rar.  Mang., 
aa,  Tong.  Nuk.,  awake,  watchful. 

Alai,  Haw.,ar<n,  N.Z.  Mang.,  to  obstruct, 
hinder,  oppose. 

Alala,  Sam.,  to  come,  used  only  in  speak- 
ing of  a  chief;  alalai,  Haw.,  to  conse- 
crate, to  render  sacred  by  coming  in 
contact  with  some  sacred  object. 

Ale  (qu.  ?),  tale,  Sam.  Tikop.,  to  cough ; 
tare,  N.  Z.,  to  groan. 
Male,  Haw.,  mare,  N.Z.  Tah.,  maemae, 
Nuk.,  to  raise  phlegm,  expectorate, 
cough. 
Huare,  N.  Z.  Tah.,  udvare,  Rar.,  spittle, 
phlegm ;  (qu.  sua-ale,  liquid  of  cough- 
ingl) 

AlelO,  Sam.  Haw.,  elelo,  Tong.,  arero,  Tah. 
Rar.  Mang. ;  eeo,  Nuk.,  tongue. 

Aliki,  Fak.,  ali'i,  Sam.  Haw.,  ariki,  Rar. 
Pau.,  ari'i,  Tah.,  eiki,  Tong.,  ariki 
and  akariki,  Mang.,  aiki  and  hakaiki, 
Nuk.,  a  chief,  noble ;  ariki,  N.  Z.,  a 
chief  distinguished  from  other  chiefs 
by  a  peculiar  sacredness  of  character ; 
vaaWi,  Sam.,  a  high  priest. 

AlO,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  paddle,  to  fan;  Haw., 
to  swim,  to  make  the  motion  of  swim- 
ming. 

AlO,  Sam.,  the  inside ;  also,  in  speaking  of 
a  chief,  the  belly ;  Haw.,  the  front, 
face,  breast,  belly ;  aro,   N.  Z.   Tah. 
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Rar.  Mang.,  ao,  Tong.  Nuk.,  the  front, 
face,  presence. 
Alu,  Sam.  Tong.,  ao  (or  qu.  au  ?),  Nuk., 
to  go;  alo,  Tong.,  to  hunt;  aru,  N.  Z. 
Tah.  Rar.,  alualu,  Haw.,  to  follow, 
pursue;  also,  alu,  Haw.,  to  combine 
for  mutual  assistance,  to  help. 

Alu,  Haw.,  to  relax,  be  loose,  hang  down  ; 

aruaru,  Haw.,  toaruaru,  Tah.,  loose, 

slack. 
Aruaru,  N.  Z.,  a  small  hand-net. 
Ama,  Haw.,  amanai,  Sam.,  grieved. 

Amo,  ubiq.,  to  carry  on  the  shoulder; 
hence,  a  burden  so  carried. 

Amu,  amuamu,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  to  revile, 
abuse. 

Ana,  ubiq.,  a  cave,  den. 

AflO,  Tah.,  desolate ;  anoano,  Haw.,  soli- 
tary, still,  retired. 

Ano,  Rar.,  to  wish,  to  be  willing;  anoi, 
Haw.,  to  desire,  to  covet. 

AnOlQl  (?),   anoni,  Haw.,  anoi,  Tah.,  to 

mix,  mingle. 
AflU,  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.  Tah.  Haw.,  cold. 

AflU,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  spit;  anuanu,  Nuk., 

spittle. 
Anuanua,  ubiq.,  rainbow. 

Anufe,  Sam.,  anuhe,  enuhe,  Haw.,  enue, 
Mang. ;  nufe  (prob.  anufe),  Nuk.,  a 
caterpillar. 

Aya,  Sam.  Rar.  Mang.;  haya,  N.  Z., 
haka,  hana,  Nuk.,  hana,  Haw.,  work, 
labor,  to  do,  to  make ;  ay  a,  N.  Z.,  to 
begin.  Aya,  Tong.,  habit,  custom, 
knack ;  aya,  Sam.  Tong.,  yaya,  Viti, 
disposition,  temper  of  the  mind ;  haya, 
N.  Z.,  state,  condition. 

A~Q(L  (?),  ayaaya,  Tong.,  a  corpse ;  heaka, 
heana,  Nuk.,  the  corpse  of  a  human 
victim  offered  to  the  gods ;  heana, 
Haw.,  the  body  of  a  person  slain  in 
battle  ;  ayaya,  N.  Z.,  a  human  skull. 
Ayaya,  Sam.,  a  spirit. 


Aye,  Tong.,  ane,  Sam.,  ae,  Tah.  Haw., 
yonder,  aside  (Gram.  §  58). 

AlQl,  Rar.  Mang.,  aneane,  Haw.,  a  gentle 
breeze,  to  blow  softly. 
Matayi,  Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang., 
mataki,  or   matani,   Nuk.,   matani, 
Haw.,  raata&,  Tah.,  8ayi,  Viti,  wind. 

-40,  ubiq.,  daylight,  as  distinguished  from 
po,  night;  hence,  the  created  world, 
as  distinguished  from  the  ancient  night, 
or  chaos  ;  also,  a  cloud.  [The  original 
meaning  was  probably  the  sky  or 
visible  firmament,  from  which,  by 
opposite  transitions,  the  two  senses  of 
"  light"  and  "  cloud"  were  derived.] 

Aomati,  Nuk.,  the  sun. 

Awatea,  N.Z.  Pau.  Haw.,  avatea,  Tah. 
Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.,  noon  (i.  e.  ao-atea, 
broad  day)  ;  oatea  and  aotea,  Nuk., 
daylight. 

Awake,  N.  Z.,  avake,  Mang.,  the  day 
afler  to-morrow  (i.  e.  ao-ake,  the  day 
beyond). 

Aoa,  Tah.  Rar.  Haw.,  to  bark,  howl. 

Apt,  Sam.,  abi,  Tong.,  a  residence,  lodg- 
ing-place. 
AM,   Tong.,   buapiya,  Rar.,  property, 
possessions. 

Apiapi,  Sam.,  narrow,  strait;  abiabi, 
Tong.,  crowded,  as  a  road. 

Ase,  Sam.  Viti,  ahe,  Tah.,  puahe,  Nuk., 
iliahi,  Haw.,  sandal-wood. 

Asiosio,  Sam.,  puahiohio,  Tah.  Haw.,  a 
whirlwind. 

Aso,  Sam.,  aho,  Tong.,  a  day. 
Tiaho,  N.  Z.,  to  give  light. 

Aso,   Sam.,  aho,  Tah.  Haw.,  the   small 
rods  or  rafters  on  which  the  thatch  of 
a  house  is  fastened. 
Aho,  N.  Z.,  the  web  of  a  woof  of  cloth. 

ASO  (?),  aho,  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  ao,  Rar., 
breath ;  hence,  patience,  endurance  ; 
ahoaho,  Tah.,  suffering,  distress. 
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Asu,  Sam.,  ahu,  Tong.,  au-ahi,  Rar.  Haw. 

Nuk.,  au-auahi,  Tah.,  smoke. 
Ehu,  mahu,  Haw.,  mahu,  Tah.,  steam, 

vapor  (v.  kosu). 
AsU,  Sam.,  to  lade  water,  to  dip  out,  to 

extract;  au,  Mang.,to  pour  out  water; 

ahu,  Nuk.,  to  transplant. 
Ata,  ubiq.,  a  shadow,  reflection,  image; 

Tah.,  a  cloud. 
Fa'aata,  Sam. ,fakaata  and  hoata,  Nuk., 

akaata,  Mang.,  tioata,  Tong.,  a  mirror. 
Ata,  N.  Z.,  tafa  o  le  ata,  or  tqfdta,  Sam., 

tatahiata,  Tah.  Haw.,  the  dawn  of  day. 
Atamai,  Sam.,  a  spirit  (i.  e.  a  shade) ; 

Haw.,  wise,  skilful ;   atawai,  N.  Z., 

kind,  gracious. 
AtaliH,  Sam.,  a  son  (i.  e.  little  image) ; 

atariki,  Mang.,  eldest  son  ;  atai,  Tar., 

son. 
Ata,  Tong.,  ataata,  Mang.,  wide,  spacious. 

Atdta,  Haw.,  clear,  plain,  distinct. 
Ate,  ubiq.,  the  liver. 
Ate,  Sam.,  to  make  a  speech ;  Haw.,  to 

tattle,  slander,  lie  (v.  kote). 
AtO,  Tong.,  to  roof,  to  thatch  ;  Haw.,  the 

art  of  thatching. 
AtU,  Sam.  Viti,  otu,  Tong.,  a  collective 

particle   prefixed  to  words  signifying 

country,  island,  town,  &c.  (Gram.  § 

14). 
AtU,  ubiq.,  away,  yonder, — particle  sig- 
nifying  direction    from   the    speaker, 

and  likewise  in  forming  the  compara- 
tive degree  (Gram.  §§  28,  53). 
AtU,  Sam.  Tong.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  the 

bonito  fish. 
Atua,  Sam.  Tah.  Rar.  Haw.  Nuk.,  otua, 

Tong.,  etua,  Mang.,  a  god,  divinity. 
Au,  pron.,  I  (Gram.  §  39). 
Au,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  arrive  at,  reach. 
Au,  Sam.  Rar.  Tah.  Haw.,  the  gall  of 

animals. 
Aue,    int.,   alas !   woe !   also,   to   bewail, 

sympathise,  &c.  (Gram.  §  69). 


Av(l,  ubiq.,  a  channel,  cove,  creek,  har- 
bor ;  awa,  N.  Z.,  a  river. 


E 


E,  prep.,  by  (Gram.  §  24). 

E,  part.,  sign  of  the  vocative.  (Gram.  §  25.) 

E,  part.,  sign   of  the  present  and  future 

(Gram.  §  52). 
E,    Rar.,  Mang.  Tah.   Nuk.,   conj.,   and 

(Gram.  §  68). 
EIo,  Sam.,  elo  and  eho,  Tong.,  wilu,  Haw., 

fetid,  offensive. 
Elo  (?),  koero,  oiroiro,  Rar.,  iru,  Tar., 

veloveloa,  Viti,  yellow ;  wero,  N.  Z., 

red  ;  melo,  Tong.,  brown,  yellow, — 

melomeh,  tawny ; — Sam.,  red ;  mele- 

mele,  Haw.,  yellow. 

Enaena  (qu.  ?),  Sam.,  brown ;  Haw.,  red- 

hot. 
Evaeva,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  walk  about. 


F 


Fd,  Tong.,  ha,  N.Z.  Haw.,  a,  Mang.,  hai, 
Nuk.,  to  breathe  strongly,  a  strong  ex- 
piration of  the  breath. 

Fd,  Sam.  Tong,.  wa,  N.  Z.,  a,  Rar.,  ha, 
Haw.  Nuk.,  ha,  mdha,  Tab.,  four. 

Fa  (?),  mqfd,  Tong.,  naha,  noha,  Haw., 
yaa,  Rar.,  amaha  (for  aha),  Tah., 
split,  cleft,  divided  (qu.  parted  in 
four?). 
Pofd,  Tah.  Nuk.,  to  split,  crack,  break 
to  pieces, — a  fissure ;  potia,  Haw.,  to 
burst,  to  break  forth  suddenly. 
Tifd,  Sam.,  perpendicular,  steep  (i.  e. 

split  off). 
Motu-ahafia,  Haw.,  split;  vaJiana,  Nuk., 
half,  or  part. 

Fae,  Tong.,  waea,  N.  Z.,  mother. 
Fafa,  Sam.  Tong.,  wafia,  N.Z.  Haw., 
vaha,  Tah.,  to  carry  on  the  back. 
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Fa/a,  Nuk.,  tvaha,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  vaha, 
Tah.,  vaa,  Rar.  Mang.,  the  mouth; 
auvaha,  Tah.,  auwaha,  Haw.,  a 
mouth,  opening  to  a  vessel ;  kuwaha, 
N.  Z.,  a  gate. 
Haavahavatui,  Tah.,  hoawahawaha, 
Haw.,  akavaavaa,  Rar.,  to  despise, 
insult,  contemn  (make  mouths  at?). 

£  afd,  Tong.,  Imha,  Haw.,  wahana,  N.Z., 
to  feel  about,  to  move  the  hand  over  a 
^ing ;  fafa,  Tah.,  to  try,  to  tempt. 

F aft,  Nuk.,  to  clothe,  clothing, — a  bun- 
dle wrapt  in  cloth  or  leaves;  wahi, 
Haw.,  vehi,Tah.,  vai,  Rar.,  to  wrap  up, 
swathe,  envelope, — a  wrapper,  sheath. 

Fafie,  Sam.,  fefe,  Tong.,  wahie,  N.  Z. 
Haw.,  value,  Tah.  Nuk.,  vaie,  Rar., 
fuel,  firewood. 

Faflne,  Sam.,  /#?«<?,  Tong.,  wa/wwe, 
N.  Z.  Pau.  Haw.,  vahine,  Tah.  Nuk., 
imwe,  Rar.,  Mang.,  aine,  Tar.,  wo- 
man, female. 

Fafo,  Sam.,  waAo,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  vaho, 
Tah.  Nuk.,  vao,  Rar.  Mang.,  without, 
outside. 

Fat,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  do,  to  make;  ai, 
Mang.,  to  regulate,  direct,  govern. 
Mafai,  Sam.,  ahei,  N.  Z.,  possible,  feasi- 
ble, able. 
Faifaitaki,  Tong.,  to  imitate,  mimic,  do 
according    to;  faifai,    Sam.,  faita, 
Nuk.,  to  mock,  deride,  abuse  ;  hoohai- 
hai,   Haw.,   to   tease,  vex,  provoke; 
liaihai,  Haw.,  aiai,  Mang.,  to  follow, 
chase,  pursue. 
Faiaya,  Sam.,  playful,  jesting;  Tong., 
competition,    rivalry;    haina,    Haw., 
cruel,  hard-hearted. 

Fat,  Tah.  Nuk.,  haiea  (?),  Haw.,  ray- 
fish,  skate. 

Faka,  frfa,  waka,  haka,  ha'a,  hoo,  the 
causative  prefix.     (Gram.  §  54.) 

FaM  (?),  fa'i,  Sam.,  to  speak,  tell ;  fai, 
Nuk.,  hai,  Tah.  Haw.,  aki,  Rar., 
to  tell,  confess. 

75 


Fdki  (\)Ja\  Sam.,  to  pull  down,  to  de- 
stroy,— to  extricate;  waki,  kowaki, 
N.  Z.,  to  pluck,  break  off,  pull  up; 
hai,  Tah.,  to  break  off;  hai,  uhai, 
Haw.,  to  jerk,  pull  out,  break  off,  or 
in  pieces, — to  deliver  from  bondage; 
fafai,  pofai,  Nuk.,  aki,  Rar.,  to  pluck, 
to  gather,  as  fruijt. 

Fate  (l),fa%  Sam.,/e'i,  Tah.,  the  plan- 
tain. 

Fala,  faa,  hara,  &c.,  ubiq.,  the  pandanus 

odoratissimus. 
Falala,   Sam.    Tong.,    talele,  Haw.,   to 

lean  upon. 
Farara,    Tah.,    arara,    Rar,    to    beat 

upon,  as  the  wind,  to  strike  against. 
F ale,  fare,  fae,   ivare,  hale,   hare,   are, 

ubiq.,  house. 
Fallkl,  Tong.,  wariki,  N.  Z.,  arikiriki, 

Rar.,  halii,  Haw.,  to  spread  on  the 

ground,  to  spread  a  mat,  to  make  a 

floor. 
Farii,   Tah.,   ariki,   Rar.,   to    receive, 

hold,  contain, — a  vessel   for   holding 

liquids,  a  bottle. 
Falulu  (?),  haruru,  N.  Z.  Tah.,  aruru, 

Rar.    Mang.,   halulu,    Haw.,    a   loud 

noise,  the   roaring  of  the  wind,  the 

noise  of  surf,  &c. 
Fana,   Sam.  Tong.,    to   shoot;    aufana, 

Sam.,  bow  and  arrows ;  fana,  Tah., 

ana,  Rar.,  a   bow;  fana,   Nuk.,   to 

bend. 
Fana,  Haw.    Nuk.,   a   bow, — to   shoot 

with  a  bow ;   N.  Z.   Haw.   Nuk.,  a 

fillip  with  the  finger. 
Fana   (?),  fefanafana,  Tong.,  hawana- 

wana,    Haw.,   to   whisper;  fanaya, 

Tong.,  a  fable,  a  fictitious  tale ;  wa- 

naya,  Haw.,  a  prophecy,  to  preach  ; 
vanana,  Nuk.,  a  religious  ceremony, 
to  sing  hymns. 
Fand,    Sam.   Tong.,   vand,   Viti,   dnea, 

Tar.,  a  mast  of  a  vessel,  hana,  Haw., 

the  middle  post  of  a  house. 
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Fana,  Nuk.,  warm  ia  affection  or  anger, 
ardent ;  mafana,  Sam.  Tong.,  ma- 
hana,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Haw.,  mehana, 
Nuk.,  maana,  Rar.  Mang.,  hahana, 
Haw.,  warm,  hot. 

Hana,  Pau.,  mahrma,  Tah.,  the  sun. 

Hanahana,  Tah.,  Iianohano,  Haw.  Nuk., 
bright,  splendid. 

FanaU,  wanau,  hanau,  anau,  ubiq.,  to 
bear,  bring  forth, — born. 

FailO,  Fak.'  Tah.  Nuk.,  wano,  N.  Z.,  to 
go,  proceed,  sail  (as  a  ship). 
Fano,   Sam.,    by   stages ;    hanuu   (qu. 
hanu?),   Haw.,    stairs,   steps    up   an 
ascent. 

Fanua,  Sam.  Tong.,  wenua,  N.  Z.,fenua, 
Tah.  Nuk.,  henua,  Pau.,  enua,  Rar. 
Mang.,  honua,  Haw.,  earth,  land, 
country. 

Fag  a  (?),  fafaya,  Sam.  Tong.,  wayai, 
N.  Z.,  /aom,  haamu,  Tah.,  «r?ai,  Rar. 
Mang.,'  hanai,  Haw.,  fanai,  halcai, 
Nuk.,  to  feed,  nourish. 

Faya,  Tong.,  ohana,  Haw.,  nana,  Tah., 
a  brood,  flock,  family. 

Ofaya,  Sam.,  owaya,  N.  Z.,  toaya,  Rar., 
o/aa,  Tah.,  punana,  Haw.,  nest  of  a 
bird ;  hoo-punana,  Haw.,  to  brood 
over;  punana,  Nuk.,  to  lie  in  wait, — 
an  ambush. 

Faga  (?),  fa  (qu.  faa?),  Tah.,  raa, 
Haw.,  to  appear,  come  in  sight ;  mata- 
faya,  Sam.  Tong.,  shore,  beach  (i. 
e.  the  front  or  edge  appearing  to  a 
voyager). 

Fa-QO  (?),  fafayo,  Tong.,  to  whisper,— 
fayofayo,  to  blow  the  nose,  also  a  flute 
blown  by  the  nose;  wayo,  N.  Z.,  a 
groan  ;  hano,  Haw.,  the  asthma. 

F(ZO,  fafao,  Sam.,  to  collect  things,  and 
put  them  in  order ;  fao,  fafao,  Tong., 
fao,  Nuk.,  hao,  hahao,  Haw.,  ao, 
Mang.,  to  put  in,  to  fill  up,  to  load. 

Fao,  Fak.,  a  spike,  a  nail ;  Tong.,  a  peg ; 


hao,  Tah.,  a  nail,  chisel ;  Jiao,  Haw., 

iron,  a  horn. 
Fad,  Sam.  Tong.  Nuk.,  hao,  Tah.  Haw., 

do,  Rar.,  to  take  things  with  violence, 

to  plunder. 
Fast,  and  fafasi,  Sam.,  to  open,  to  break 

open  ;  va£i,  Vit.i,  to  cut ;  fahi,  Tong., 

icahi,  wawahi,    N.  Z.   Haw.,   vahi, 

vavahi,  Tah.  Nuk.,  vavai,  Rar.,  to 

divide,  rend  apart,  break  open  ;  fasi, 

Sam.,    a    fragment,    portion ;    fahi, 

Tong.,  a  class  or  division  of  men  ; 

wahi,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  vahi,  Tah.,  a  part, 

portion. 
Fasi,  Sam.,  pehi,  pepehi,  Nuk.,  pepehi, 

Haw.,  to  strike,  beat,  kill. 
Pehi,  Tah.  Haw.,  pei,  Rar.,  to  pelt  with 

stones. 
Fata,  Niua,  fatafata,  Tong.,  Tikopia,  the 

breast,  chest. 
Fata,  Sam.  Tong.  Nuk.  Tah.,  wata,  N.  Z., 

ata,  Rar.  Mang.,  a  shelf,  scaffold,  table, 

altar,  &c. ;  hata,  Haw.,  a  ladder. 
Fati,  Sam.  Tah.  Nuk.,  feti,  Tong.,  wati, 

N.  Z.,  hati,  Haw.,  ati,  Rar.  Mang.,  to 

break ;  fati,  Tah.,  wati,  N.  Z.,  ati, 

Rar.,  to  break  and  flee,  as  an  army  ; 

fati,  Sam.,  ati,  Mang.,  to   break,  as 

waves. 
Watiaya,  N.  Z.,  atiya,  Mang.,  hatina, 

Haw.,  a  fragment,  piece. 
FatU,  Sam.  Tong.  Tah.  Nuk.,  to  fold  or 

roll    up ;  fatu,  Tah.,  hatu,  Haw.,  to 

tie  feathers  on  a  plume  or  fly-brush ; 

watu,  N.  Z.,  to  weave   by  hand,  to 

work  on  a  mat. 
FatU,  Sam.  Niua,  Fak.,  a  stone ;  Sam., 

seed,  the  heart;  Tong.,  the  stomach  (?) ; 

watu,  N.  Z.,  hail,  kowatu,  stone ;  atu, 

Mang.,  seed ;  hatu,  Haw.,  a  hard  lump 

of  any  thing,  the   tongue  of  a  bell ; 

pohatu,   Haw.,   poatu,   Rar.    Mang., 

vatu,  Viti,  a  stone. 
Fatu-titili,  Sam.  Tong.,  fatutii,  Nuk., 

attain,  Mang.,  watitiri,  N.  Z.,  patiri, 
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Tah.,  hetili,  Haw.,  thunder  (qu.  thun- 
der-bolt, stone  thrown  ?). 
Fatll,  Tah.,  hatu,  Haw.,  atu,  Rar.,  lord, 
master. 

FdU,  Sam.  Tong.  Nuk.,  the  hibiscus  tilia- 
ceus,  a  tree  from  whose  bark  the 
natives  make  their  twine;  hence,  to 
tie,  to  bind  ;  au,  Mang.,  to  bind  ;  fax, 
Tong.  Fak.,  frontlet,  wreath  for  the 
head,  cap ;  Tah.,  cap,  helmet. 
Vau,  Viti,  the  hibiscus, — also,  the  cinc- 
ture worn  by  the  women,  which  is 
made  from  its  bark  ;  fau,  Fak.,  pau, 
Haw.,  the  cincture  worn  by  the  women. 

Fau  (t),faufau,  Tah.  Nuk.,  unclean,  foul, 
bad  ;  hanmia,  Haw.,  unclean,  impure, 
to  defile. 

Fe,  fea,  hea,  &c,  ubiq.,  which?  where? 
when?     (Gram.  §§  42,  65.) 

Fefe,  Sam.,  wehi  (qu.  wehe  ?),  N.  Z., 
hohe,  Haw.,  afraid,  fearful. 

£  €j€,  Sam.,  a  disease  producing  swelled 
limbs,  a  kind  of  elephantiasis ;  Nuk., 
elephantiasis, — an  ulcer,  boil;  wewe, 
N.  Z.,  Jie/ie,  Haw.,  an  ulcer,  a  boil. 

Feke,  Tong.  Nuk.,/e'e,  Sam.,  he>e,  Haw., 
the  squid. 

Fek  (?),  fee,  Nuk.,  to  strangle ;  hele,  pa- 
hele,  Haw.,  a  noose ;  werewere,  N.  Z., 
to  hang,  suspend. 

Fetu,  Sam.  Tong.  Nuk.,  wetu,  N.  Z.,  etu, 
Rar.  Mang.,  Iietii,  Jietia,  Tah.,  hetu, 
hetika,  Pau.,  hotu,  Haw.,  a  star. 

Fid,  Sam.  Tong.  Fak.,  hia,  Haw.,  to 
wish,  want,  desire ;  fiajia,  Sam.,  de- 
sire ;fefia,  Tong.,  pleasure,  joy,  pride; 
hiehie,  Haw.,  neat,  good,  lively ;  ieie, 
Rar.,  neat,  elegant.     (Gram.  §  54.) 

Fill,  Sam.  Tong.,  wiri,  N.  Z.,  iri,  Rar., 
to  choose. 
Fili,  Sam.,  an  enemy,  or  rather  an  oppo- 
nent at  a  game,  an  adversary  whom 
one  selects  to  contend  with. 

Fill,  Sam.,  fii,  Tong.,  faufii,  Nuk.,  firi, 


Tah.,  wiri,  N,  Z.,  hili,  Haw.,  to  plait, 
to  braid.     (See  Vili.) 
Ofili,  Tah.,  owili,  Haw.,  to  roil  up,  twist. 

FilinaM  (?),  wirinaU,  N.  Z.,  irinaki, 
Rar.,  hilinai,  Haw.,  to  lean  upon, — 
hence,  to  trust  in. 

Fib,  Sam.  Tong.,  twine,  thread ;  fio,  Nuk., 
hilo,  Haw.,  iro,  Rar.,  to  twist, — thread, 
twine. 
Fefiloi,  Sam.,  iroi,    Rar.,  awili,  will, 

Haw.,  to  mix,  mingle. 
[It  is  deserving  of  remark  that  fili,  filo, 
milo,  mino,  and  vili,  although,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  Polynesian 
etymology  they  must  be  considered 
distinct  words,  yet  show,  both  in  sound 
and  meaning,  a  degree  of  resemblance 
which  cannot  be  considered  accidental. 
The  same  may  be  remarked  with  re- 
gard to  other  words,  such  as  fasi  and 
vase,  fele  and  sele,  fsi  and  fose,  kapu 
and  sapo,  have  and  lave,  kole  and  soli, 
kosu  and  asu,  fulu  and  mulii,  neke, 
peke,  seke,  and  teke,  peka  and  teka, 
lemo  and  senio,  li  and  ti,  lua  and 
pua,  &c.  This  resemblance  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  natural  tendency,  in 
all  languages,  to  represent  similar  ideas 
by  similar  sounds.] 

Finaydlo,  Sam.  Tong.,  hinayaro,  N.  Z., 
inayaro,  Rar.  Mang.,  hinaaro,  Tah., 
hinanao,  hinakao,  Nuk.,  will,  desire. 

Fio  (l),  wio,  N.  Z.,  vivio,  Mang.,  hiohio, 
Pau.,  to  whistle;  hio,  Haw.,  eructa- 
tion,— hiohio,  "  to  draw  in  the  breath 
as  if  eating  a  hot  potato." 

Fisa  (!),fiIia,Tong.,viSa,Yiti,fia, hia,  ia, 
Sam.  et  caet.,  how  many?  how  much? 

Fist,  Sam.,  ihi,  Haw.  Nuk.,  to  peel. 

Fisi  (?),  fihi,  fihifihi,  Tong.,  to  entangle, 
entwine  ;  wi  (contracted  from  wihi, 
Gram.  §  4),  wiwi,  N.  Z.,  rushes ;  also, 
to  be  entangled  in  rushes ;  flfi,  Tah., 
II,  Rar.  Mang.,  entangling,  ensnaring  ; 
hihi,  Haw.,  the   running,  branching, 
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and  entwining  of  vines, — hia,  hihia, 

entangled  ;  Jifi,  Nuk.,  a  net  of  cocoa- 
nut  fibres. 
Tafiji,  Tah.,  tawiwi,  N.  Z.,  tail,  Rar., 

tahihi,  Haw.,  to  ensnare. 
Fitafita,  Sam.,  itaita,  Haw.,  etaeta,  Tah., 

strong,  hardy,  valiant; — itoilo,  Tah., 

ardent,  bold,  eager,  strong. 
Fiti,    Nuk.  Fak.,  witi,  N.  Z.,  iti,  Rar. 

Mang.,  hiti,  Tah.  Haw.,  to  rise,  as  the 

sun,  to  appear,  come. 
Fitiya  (?),    itipa,    Rar.,     hitia,    Tah., 

hitina,  Haw.,  the  rising  of  the  sun, — 

hence,  the  east. 
Fiti,   Sam.   Tong.,  the  Viti  or  Feejee 

Islands,  i.  e.  the  Eastern  Land.   (V.  p. 

176.) 
Fa'afiti,  Sam.,  to  deceive,  deny  (act  the 

Feejee) ;  fakafiti,  Tong.,  to  apologize. 
Fiti,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  fillip,  snap  with  the 

fingers. 
Mafitifiti,   Sam.,    restless ;    mahitihiti, 

Haw.,  to  spatter,  flap ;  mahiti,  Haw., 

to  vibrate,  hop,  jump;  mawiti,  N.  Z., 

to  hop,  jump;  koiti,  Rar.;  ohiti,  Tah., 

to  pull  up,  or  out. 
Fitu,  seven  (Gram.  §  30). 
FtU,  Fak.  Tong.  Tah.,  satiate,  tired  with, 

sick  of;  fiu,  Sam.,  vexed. 
F°  (?),  foaki,  Tong.,  foaH,  Sam.,  hoaivi, 

Haw.,  horoa,  Tah.,  oroya,  Rar.,  ore, 

Mang.,  to  give. 
Ho,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Haw.,  to  bring,  convey, 

give, — homai,  bring  here,  or  give  me  ; 

hoatu,  N.  Z.,  oatu,  Rar.,  give  him. 
^  °~i  fofo,  Sam.,  to  doctor,  to  cure;  hoJwu- 

roijo,  N.  Z.,  to  make  peace  (see  loyo). 
-T  oa,    Sam.   Tong.,  to   burst,  split   open, 

be  broken;  oa,  Haw.,  to  burst  forth, 

as  a  swollen  stream;    to  split,  as  a 

board  or  log. 

if  06,  Tong.,  a  ball,  a  lump, — one,  whole ; 
hoe,  Tah.,  single,  only,  one, — tehoe,  a, 
an,  one  (indef.  art.,  Gram.  §  12) ;  poe, 
N.  Z.,  a  ball ;  poe,  Haw.  Nuk.,  a  com- 


pany, collection,  cluster,  sign  of  plural 
(Gram.  §  14);  poepoe,  Haw.,  round, 
globular;  Rar.,  mass,  substance,  size. 
Poe,  Tah.  Rar.  Mang.,  a  pearl. 

Foki,  Fak.  Tong.,  foH,  Sam.,  hoki,  N.  Z. 
Pau.,  hoH,  Tah.  Haw.,  oki,  Rar.  Mang., 
to  return, — (adv.),  again,  also,  indeed. 

-T  old,  fqfola,  Sam.  Tong.,  hora,  hohora, 
N.  Z.  Tah.,  hola,  hohola,  Haw.,  Iwhoa, 
Nuk.,  to  spread  out,  unfold. 

FolctU,  Sam.  Tong.,  volau,  Viti,  parau, 
Tar.,  to  voyage, — a  vessel  of  any 
kind,  a  fleet ;  farau,  Tah.,  hcdau, 
Haw.,  a  canoe-house,  a  shed  under 
which  canoes  are  kept. 

Fold,  Sam.  Tong.,  horo,  N.  Z.,  horomi, 
Tah.,  oro,  oropu,  Mang.,  to  swallow. 

Jo  0710,  Sam.  Tong.,  a  council,  public  as- 
sembly. 

Fono,  Sam.,  hono,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  o?w,  Rar., 
to  mend,  as  a  garment  or  net ;  fono, 
Tong.,  to  inlay  carved  work. 

Fonu,  Sam.  Tong.,  honu,  Tah.  Haw. 
Nuk.,  onu,  Mang.,  a  tortoise. 

Fo~ga,  or  fuya,  Sam.,  top,  surface,  top- 
knot of  hair,  flower  of  a  plant ;  fuya, 
Tong.,  surface,  top,  summit ;  fofoya, 
Sam.  Tong.,  head,  face,  features,  used 
only  in  speaking  of  a  chief;  hohoa, 
Tah.,  image,  likeness. 

Fose  (l),fohe,Tong.,  voSe, Viti, hose,  Rot., 
foe,  hoe,  oe,  Sam.,  et  caet.,  a  paddle, — 
to  paddle,  row. 

Fose  (?),  fohe,  Tong.,  voSe,  Viti,  hore, 
Tah.,  hale,  Haw.,  to  peel,  strip. 

Fota,  Tong.,  hota,  Haw.,  to  press. 

Fotu  (?),  fotu-manava,  Tong.,  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart ;  hotu  te  manava, 
Nuk.,  to  draw  the  breath  ;  hotu,  Haw., 
asthma  (see  manava  axidfatu.) 

Fou,  hou,  ou,  ubiq.,  new,  recent, — again, 
anew. 

Fu,  Tong.,  hu,  N.  Z.,  to  pull  up. 

Futi,   Sam.   Tong.,   huii,   N.  Z.  Tah. 
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Haw.  Nuk.,  idi,  Rar.  Mang.,  to  pull, 
draw  up,  pluck. 

* u  (•)>  fofu,  Tong.,  mini,  Vit.,  huna, 
N.  Z.,  Tah.  Haw.,  una,  Rar.  Mang., 
hide,  conceal  (see  na). 

fu,  Tong.,  great,  whole,  entirely,— -fua, 
all,  every,  universally,  wholly, — hua, 
Tah.,  ua,  Rar.,  earnestly,  strongly, 
entirely;  fua,  Sam.,  merely,  only, 
without  cause,  without  success ;  pu, 
Rar.,  earnestly,  strongly, — authority, 
source  of*  power,  master ;  pu,  N.  Z. 
Nuk.,  strongly,  absolutely,  especially, 
merely,  only;  Tah.,  whole,  alto- 
gether ;  Haw.,  together. 

Fua,  Sam.  Tong.,  hua,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  ua, 
Rar.,  huero,  Tah.,  vua,  Viti,  wa  (or 
ua),  Tar.,  fruit. 
Hua,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  to  sprout,  grow,  bear 
fruit ;  fua,  Sam.  Tong.,  uai,  Mang., 
to  begin. 

Fua,  Tong.,  the  shape ;  huahua,  N.  Z., 
likeness,  similitude, — ahua,  looks,  ap- 
pearance,— icaka-ahua,  to  pretend, 
feign  ;  aiahua,  Haw.,  to  be  a  hypo- 
crite. 

-t  Ua,  Sam.,  hua,  Haw.,  envious,  jealous. 

-T  lie  (?),  fuefue,  Sam.,  a  species  of  wild 
vine ;  hue,  N.  Z.  Nuk.  Haw.,  pohue, 
Tah.,  the  gourd,  convolvulus  Brazili- 
ensis. 

Fuke  (?),  /w'e,  Sam.,  huke,  N.  Z.,  to  take 
food  out  of  an  oven  ;  hue,  Haw.,  to 
unload  a  ship. 

Fula,  fofula,  Sam.  Tong.,  huhua,  Nuk., 
to  swell,  swollen. 

Fllli,  huri,  hull,  uri,  hui,  ubiq.,  to  turn 
or  roll  over, — upset. 

Flllu  (?),  fiifulu,  Sam.  Tong.,  vuluvulu, 

Viti,  pulu,  Haw.,  to  wash  ;  pupu  (qu. 

pupuu?),  Nuk.,  to  rinse. 
Flllu  (?),  fulufulu,  huruhuru,  huluhulu, 

uruuru,  huuhuu,  ubiq.,  the  short  hair 

of  the  body,  fur,  feathers. 

76 


Fulu,  ten  (Gram.  §  30). 

Fusii  fusifusi,  Sam.,  to  bind,  to  tie,  as  a 
bundle  or  sheaf;  hui,  N.  Z.,  to  gather, 
— huihui,  N.  Z.,  hui,  Haw.,  to  unite, 
assemble  ;  huitahi,  Haw.,  girded, 
belted. 
Fidfui,  Tong.,  a  flock  of  birds ;  huihui, 
Haw.,  a  bunch,  applied  to  vegetables  ; 
hui,  Tah.,  ui,  Rar.,  a  company,  class, 
sign  of  plural  (Gram.  §  14) ;  lahui, 
Haw.,  rahui,  N.  Z.,  a  company,  a 
collection  of  people ;  kahui,  N.  Z.,  a 
flock,  a  herd ;  Nuk.,  a  bunch  of  fruit. 

FUSU,  S&m.,fuhu,  Haw.,  boxing ;  a  pugi- 
listic contest ;  huhu,  Haw.,  angry. 

Futa,  Tong.,  to  boast,  vaunt,— -femafuta, 
to  strive  together,  contend;  mafuta, 
Sam.,  mahuta,  Tah.,  to  rise  up ;  ma- 
huta,  Haw.,  to  flee  away. 

Futi,  Tong.  Fak.  Tikopia,  vundi,  Viti, 
banana. 

Fuyo  (?),  vujfo,  Viti,  a  child-in-law, — vei- 
vugoni,  the  relation  of  child  and  parent- 
in-law. 
Huyoni,  N.  Z.,  Nuk.,  oyoai,  Rar.,  hooai, 

Tah.,  hunoai,  Haw.,  a  parent-in-law. 
Hunaoya,  N.  Z.,  unoya,  Rar.,  hunoa, 
Tah.,  hunona,  Haw.,  Nuk.,  a  child- 
in-law. 


H 


By  referring  to  the  Grammar  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  letter  h  is  not  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal elements  of  the  Polynesian  speech, 
but  is  a  variation  either  of  s  or  f.  A  few 
words,  however,  must  be  given  under  this 
initial,  until  further  investigations  shall  de- 
termine to  which  of  these  radical  letters 
(s  or/)  they  properly  belong. 

Hererei,    Pau.,   cm,   Mang.,   eei,  Nuk., 

cocoa-nut. 
Hohonu,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  oonu, 

Rar.  Mang.,  deep. 
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Hoko,  N.  Z.  Nuk.,  hoo,  Tah.,  oko,  Rar. 

Mang.,  to  buy  and  sell,  to  trade. 
Holua,   Haw.,  to  glide  down   hill   on  a 

sledge:  home,  Tah.,  to  swim  in  the 

surf,  to  float. 
Hope,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  ope,  Rar. 

Mang.,  end,  extremity,  hinder  part. 
Houpo,   Nuk.,   oupo,  Mang.,  the  heart; 

houpo,  Haw.,  the  thorax,  the  region 

of  the  heart, — palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Huhu,  N.  Z.,  uu,  Rar.,  a  moth ;  huhu, 

Nuk.,  an  insect  of  the  bee  kind. 
Huhdhuka,  N.  Z.,  to  last,  endure  j  uka, 

Mang.,  firm. 
Hume,   Pau.,  a  girdle  ;  malo,   Haw.,  to 

bind  round  the  loins  as  a  girdle. 
Humu,  Nuk.,  to  bind  tight  j  Haw.,  to  sew 

cloth,  to  fasten  together. 
Hupo,    Haw.,    hupehupe,   Tah.,   savage, 

barbarous,  ignorant. 
Hutu,  a  species  of  tree, — at  Tah.   and 

Nuk.,   the  Barringtonia  speciosa ;    at 

N.    Z.,    the    Phyllocladus    trichoma- 

noides. 


/,  a  particle  prefixed  to  the  accusative  case 
(Gram.  §  22). 

I,  part,  sign  of  past  time  (Gram.  §  52). 

I,  prep,  in,  by  (Gram.  §  23). 

Id,  pron.,  he,  she,  it,  &c.  (Gram.  §  39). 

Ifi,  Sam.,  Tong.,  to  blow  with  the  mouth. 

Ifi,  Sam.  Tong.  ihi,  Nuk.,  a  species  of 
chesnut  (see  lata). 

Ika,  i'a,  ubiq.,  fish. 

Ike,  Nuk.,  Mang.,  i'e,  Sam.  Haw.,  ikeike, 
Tar.,  mallet  used  in  beating  out  bark- 
cloth  ;  ike,  N.  Z.,  to  bruise  bark. 

Ed,  Tong.,  ira,  N.  Z.,  ia,  Nuk.,  Uaa, 
Haw.,  a  mole,  mark  on  the  skin. 

Hi,  Sam.,  iri,  Viti,  ii,  Tong.,  a  fan  (see 
tahi). 


Ilo,  Sam.  Tah.,  to  know,  perceive,  see. 
Fakailo,  Tong.,  fa'ailo,  Sam.,  to  show, 
announce,  betoken ;  hooiloilo,  Haw., 
to  predict  evil. 
Fakailonga,  Tong.,  fd'ailonga,  Sam., 
akairo,  Rar.,  akaironga,  Mag.,  hoai- 
lona,  hailona,  Haw.,  a  sign,  token, 
mark,  trace;  wakairo,  N.  Z.,  to  carve 
(i.  e.  to  mark). 

Ilo,  Haw.,  iro,  Tah.,  io,  Nuk.,  a  maggot. 

IflCL,  if,  that ;  sign  of  conditional  and  sub- 
junctive moods  (Gram.  §  53). 

Inu,  ubiq.,  to  drink. 

h)0a,  Sam.  N.  Z.  Rar.,  hiyoa,  Tong., 
ikoa,  inoa,  Nuk.,  inoa,  Haw.,  ioa, 
Tah.,  name. 

Io,  Sam.  Tong.  Fak.,  yes  ;  Haw.,  true,  real. 

Ipu,  Sam.  Nuk.  Tong.,  a  cup;  Tah. 
Mang.  Haw.,  a  calabash,  a  cup. 

Isu,  ihu,  iu,  ubiq.,  the  nose. 

ltd,  Sam.  Tong.,  maita,  makita,  Rar., 
anger,  angry. 

Iti,  ititi,  Sam.,   iti,  ti,  Tong.,  iti,  Tah. 
Haw.  Nuk.,  iQiti,  Rar.,  small;  itiiti, 
Mang.,  child,  infant. 
Teiti,  Haw.  Mang.,  a  child ;  toiti,  Nuk., 

a  boy. 
Kuiti,  N.  Z.,  oiti,  Rar.,  haiti,  Haw., 
narrow. 


K 


Ka,  'a,  verbal  particle.  (Gram.  §§  50, 53.) 
Kafa,  9qfa,  kaha,  ''aha,  kaa,  ubiq.,  (ex- 
cept  N.  Z.,)  sinnet,  or  cord  braided 
from  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  ''aha, 
Haw.,  a  prayer  supposed  to  be  strong 
in  holding  the  kingdom  together,  as 
sinnet  is  strong  in  binding;  kaha, 
Nuk.,  a  charm  or  spell,  N.  Z.,  strength, 
power, — strong. 
Kafika(l),  kahika,  Nuk.,  ahia,  Tah., 
ohia,  Haw.,  native  apple,— (eugenia 
Malaccensis.) 
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Kafu,  Niua,  kofu,  Tong.,  *<jfu>  Sam., 
kahu,  N.  Z.  Pau.  Nuk.,  kau,  Rar. 
Mang.,  'oA«,  Tah.  Haw.,  clothing, — 
to  clothe  ;  kafu,  Tong.,  bed-covering. 
Kahi,  takahi  (qu.  ?),  N.  Z„  takahi, 
Nuk.,  takai,  Rar.  Mang.,  taa/«',  Tah., 
lit  hi,  hahi,  hehi,  Haw.,  to  tread,  tram- 
ple, stamp  with  the  foot. 
Kat,  7«,  ubiq.,  to  eat. 

Pia-kai,  Tong.,  Jia-ai,  Sam.,  hia-kai, 
N.  Z.,  desire  to  eat,  hunger ;  hia-ai, 
Tah.,  thirst. 

Kaiya,  N.  Z.  Mang.,  '«&'#«,  Sam.,  az'wa, 
Haw.,  farina,  kaika,  Nuk.,  kainaya, 
Tong.,  food,  a  meal. 

Kenya,  Sam.,  a^a,  Tong.,  family,  kin- 
dred (i.  e.  those  who  eat  together); 
hence,  kaiya,  N.  Z.,  a  home,  resi- 
dence, town;  kaiya,  Mang.,  kaika, 
kaina,  Nuk.,aina,  Haw.,  land,country. 

Kai,  N.  Z.  Viti,  a  native,  inhabitant,  per- 
son in  general ;  kakai,  Tong.  people  ; 
Vat,  Sam.,  town,  village. 
Kaisa  (?),  kaihd,  Tong.,  keid,  Rar.  Pau., 

eid,  Tah.,  taAae,  N.  Z.,  to  steal. 
Kaka  (?),  ««,  Tah.  Haw.,  to  insult,  defy ; 
makaka,  Nuk.,  affronting,  vexatious, 
annoying. 

Kate,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.,  Vi,  Tah. 
Haw.,  the  neck, — properly  the  nape  of 
the  neck. 

Kala  (?),  kakala,  Tong.,  kakara,  N.  Z. 

Mang.,  kakaa,  Nuk.,  a&z,  aa/«,  Haw., 

fragrant. 
ifo&Z  (?),  kard,  Pau.,  am,  Tah.,  a&,  Haw., 

a  pebble,  a  smooth,  round  stone;  ked, 

Nuk.,  a  stone,  or  stone  pestle. 
Kalaea  (?),  kaaea,  Nuk.,   araea,   Tah., 

alaea,  Haw.,  red  ochre. 
Kalafau,  Niua,  alafau,  Sam.,  yaw,  Rot., 

the  cheek. 
Kalaya,    Tong.,   to   cry  out,  to   shout; 

''alaya,  Sam.,  karaya,  N.  Z.,  to  call, 

to  summon ;  karaya,  Rar.,  to  call,  to 

name. 


Kale  (?),  kare,  Rar.  Mang.,  are,  Tah.,  o&, 
Haw.,  wave,  billow,  undulation  of  wa- 
ter ;  kare,  N.  Z.,  kaekae,  Nuk.,  reflec- 
tion of  light  from  running  water, 
glancing,  flashing. 

Kali  (?),  ta'ali,  Sam.,  the  spathe  or  sprout 
of  the  cocoa-nut;  hakari,  Pau.,  ha'ari, 
Tah.,  a£«W,  Rar.,  the  cocoa-nut ;  ha- 
kari, N.  Z.,  a  feast, — also,  birds'-eggs, 
roes  offish,  seed,  &c. 

Kail,  Tong.  Viti,  ali,  Sam.,  a  wooden  pil- 
low. 

KaKoi  (?),  karioi,  Pau.,  to  sing  and  dance  ; 
arioi,  Tah.,  a  class  or  society  of  per- 
sons who  passed  their  time  in  festivities 
and  the  practice  of  debauchery,  under 
the  sanction  of  religion;  kaioi,  Nuk., 
a  peculiar  class  of  people,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions  from  the  tabu ;  karioi, 
Mang.,  immodest. 

K.alo,  Tong.,  to  turn  aside  or  parry  a 
weapon;  kalokalo,  to  shake,  as  the 
head;  ah,  Tah.  Haw.,  to  dodge,  to 
elude  the  stroke  of  a  weapon,  to  move 
out  of  the  way  ;  aloalo,  Haw.,  to  turn 
this  way  and  that,  as  in  fear. 

Kamo,  Tong.,  kakamo,  N.  Z.,  amo,  Haw., 
to  wink. 
Kakamo,  Tikop.,  a  flash  of  lightning. 

Kamo,  Mang.  Nuk.,  to  steal. 

Kanae,  Tong.  N.  Z.,  anae,  Sam.  Haw., 
a  species  of  mullet. 

Kanapa,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  anapa,  Tah.  Haw., 
kaapaapa,  Nuk.,  to  flash,  to  shine 
forth. 

Kano,  Tong.,  ^ano,  Sam.,  the  inmost  sub- 
stance of  a  thing,  the  kernel,  flesh; 
'ano,  Haw.,  meaning,  signification, 
moral  quality,  character,  likeness; 
kakano,  N.  Z.  Nuk.,  kanokano,  Mang., 
anoano,  Haw.,  seed,  kernels. 
Kano  o  lie  mata,  Tong.,  ball  of  the  eye ; 
kanohi,  N.  Z.,  the  eye ;  onohi,  Haw., 
ball  of  the  eye. 

Kaiga,  N.  Z.,  to  swear,  to  curse ;  anaana, 
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Haw.,  sorcery,  a   prayer  to   procure 

the  death  of  a  person. 
Kao,  Rar.,  ao,  Haw.,   to   sprout,  to   put 

forth  leaves. 
Kaoa,  Rar.,  aoa,  Tah.,  to  crow  as  a  cock 

(see  aoa). 

Kaokao,    N.  Z.  Rar.   Pau.   Nuk.,  aoao, 
Haw.,  the   side   of  the   body;   aoao, 
Sam.,  the  arm-pit. 
Kapa  (?),  kapakapa,  Tong.,  to  flap  the 
wings ;   apaapa,   Sam.,   fins  ;   Haw., 
changeable,  unsettled. 
Kapakau,  Tong.,  'apa'au,  Sam.,  pakau, 
N.  Z.,  peau,  Rar.,  peheu,  eheu,  Haw., 
keheu,  Nuk.,  wings  (see  parirau). 
Pakau,  Nuk.,  pakaukau,  N.  Z.,  a  child's 

kite. 
Kape,  Rar.  Mang.,  to  paddle,  row ;  api, 
Haw.,  to  flap,  shake, — gills  of  a  fish. 
Kape,  or  kabe,  Tong.,  to   curse,  revile  ; 
ape,   Tah.,   to    assail,   insult ;    kape, 
N.  Z.,  to  sin,  to  transgress  a  law. 
Kape,  Nuk.,  Rar.,  kabe,  Tong.,  ape,  Sam. 
Tah.  Haw.,  arum  costatum. 

Kapu,  Mang.,  to  enclose,  contain, — a  cup, 
vase  ;  kapu,  Rar.,  apu,  Haw.,  a  cup  ; 
kapukapu,  Nuk.,  to  take  up  water 
with  a  cup. 
Apu-lima,  Sam.,  apu-rima,  Haw.,  kapu 
na  ripa,  N.  Z.,  the  palm  or  hollow  of 
the  hand. 

Kasa  (?),  'a'asa,  Sam.,  kakaha,  Tong., 
ka,  kaka,  N.  Z.,  &a,  Mang.  Nuk.,  a, 
aa,  Haw.,  hot,  burning,  fiery. 

Kaso  (?),  kaho,  Tong.,  kakaho,  N.  Z., 
kakao,  Mang.,  ae/w,  Tah.,  akuawa, 
Haw.,  a  reed  or  rush. 

Kasoa,  Niua,  asoa,  Sam.,  &aAoa,  Tong., 

a  necklace,  beads,  &c. 
Kata,  'ata,  ubiq.,  to  laugh. 
Kati,  Rar.  Viti,  ati,  Haw.,  to  bite ;  ati, 

Sam.    Tah.,   to   bite   through,    to   go 

entirely  through  ;   kati,  N.  Z.,  sufii- 

ciently,  enough. 


Kato,  Tong.  Viti,  ato,  Sam.,  bag,  basket. 

KatOd,  Fak.  N.  Z.,  Rar.,  Pau.,  atoa, 
Tah.,  kotoa,  Tong.,  all,  the  whole; 
otoa,  Haw.,  a  whole, — distinct,  sepa- 
rate. 
Katoa,  Tong.,  atoatoa,  Haw.,  to  as- 
semble. 

Kau,  Fak.  Tong.,  'au,  Sam.  Rar.,  a  col- 
lective particle,  a  plural  sign  (Gram. 
§14). 
Tekau,  Tong.  N.  Z.,  tekau,  takau,  Nuk., 
takau,  Rar.  Mang.,  td'au,  Tah.,  a 
score ;  ta'au,  Haw.,  two  score  (Gram. 
§31). 

Kau,    Tong.,    kakau,   Nuk.;    au,   Sam. 

Haw.,  stem  of  a  plant. 
''Au,  Sam.  Haw.,  kakau,  N.  Z.,  handle, 

helve  (of  an  axe,  chisel,  &c.) 
Kau-natu,  Tong.,  kau-ure,  N.  Z.,  kau~ 

ima,  Nuk.,  au-lima,  Haw.,  the  stick 

which  is  rubbed  on  a  piece  of  wood  to 

produce  fire. 
Kau-nate,  Nuk.,   au-nate,  Haw.,  kau- 

weti,   N.  Z.,   the   piece  of  wood  on 

which  the  friction  is  made. 

Kau,  'au,  ubiq.,  to  swim,  pass    through 
water,  wade. 
Kaukau,  Tong.,  auau,  Haw.,  to  bathe, 
wash. 

Kau,  Fak.,  'au,  Sam.,  to  give,  bring  to. 
'Au,   Sam.,  to  send,  direct,  command; 
feau,  Sam.,  fekau,  Tong.,  to  send  a 
message,  to  order. 

Kaua,  kauaka,  N.  Z.,  aua,  Sam.  Nuk., 
oua,  Tong.,  auaa,  Tah.,  auraka,  Rar., 
desist !  forbear !  do  not !  (Gram.  §  53) ; 
aua,  Haw.,  to  forbid,  refuse. 

Kauae,  Mang.,  kauvae,  Rar.,  auvae, 
Sam.,  kouae,  Tong.  N.  Z.,  auivae, 
Haw.,  kouvae,  Nuk.,  the  lower  jaw, 
the  chin,  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek. 
Kauvae,  Rar.,  to  reprove,  rebuke  (qu.  to 
jaw  ?) 

Kava,  Tong.  Rar.  Nuk.,  'ava,  Sam.  Tah. 
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Haw.,   the   piper   methysticum ;   also 

the  beverage  made  from  its  root. 
Kava,  N.  ZM  the  piper  excelsum. 
Kawa,  N.  Z.,  kava,  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk., 

Wava,  Sam.,  awaawa,   Haw.,    sour, 

bitter,  pungent. 
Kakava,  Tong.,  kakawa,  N.  Z.,  sweat. 

Kava,  Tong.,  ava,  Sam.,  beard. 

Kavake  (?),  kmvake,  Pau.,  avae,  Tah., 
the  moon. 

Kave,    Tong.  Nuk.,   kawe,    N.  Z.,   aw, 
Sam.,  awe,  Haw.,  to  carry,  take. 
Kavekave,  Tong.,  to  swing;  kave,  Mang., 
ta'ave,  Tah.,  ta'atce,   Haw.,   to   sus- 
pend, hang  up. 

Ke,  Tong.,  V,  Sam.,  thou, — used  only  as 
a  nominative  to  a  verb  in  certain  cases 
(Gram.  §  39). 

Ae,  Tong.,  to  quarrel,  dispute,  wrangle ; 
ee,  Sam.,  ie,  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  to 
insult,  provoke,  pick  a  quarrel. 

Kea,  Nuk.,  ea,  Haw.,  tortoise-shell. 

Kefu,  Tong.,  flaxen ;  kehu,  Nuk.,  brown 
(applied  to  hair) ;  ehu,  Haw.,  red  or 
sandy-haired. 

lid,  N.Z.,  ei,  Sam.  Rar.,  prep.,  at,  with,  in. 

Kele  (?),  kelekeh,  Tong.,  eleele,  Sam., 
earth,  soil,  dirt;  kelea,  Tong.,  elea, 
Sam.,  dirty,  stained  with  earth. 
Kerekere,  Rar.,  ereere,  Tah.,  eleele,  Haw., 
&ee&«?,  Nuk.,  black,  brown,  dark- 
colored. 

Kelt,  'eli,  keri,  Wi,  kei,  ubiq.,  to  dig. 

Kemi,  Mang.,  to  depart,  disappear ;  emi, 
Haw.,  to  retire,  subside,  ebb. 

Kese  (?),  'ese,  Sam.,  kehe,  Tong.,  ke,  N.  Z. 
Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.,  e,  Tah.  Haw.,  dif- 
ferent, other, — strange,  foreign. 

Keta   (?),   ketaketa,  Rar.,  eto  or  etaeta, 
Haw.,  foul,  gross,  filthy. 
Kete,  Rar.  Mang.,   'ete,  Sam.  Haw.,  a 
basket. 

Kete,  Tong.  Viti,  the  stomach,  the  belly. 

77 


Ketli,  Nuk.,  to  jump,  to  jerk,  to  excavate 
with  a  sudden  motion  ;  ketu,  Tong., 
lame,  to  hobble ;  etu,  Haw.,  to  root,  as 
a  pig ;  ketu,  N.Z.,  to  displace  a  corpse; 
ketu,  Mang.,  to  seek,  search  for. 

Keu,  Nuk.,  Rar.,  keukeu,  Mang.,  eueu, 
Haw.,  to  move,  agitate,  excite. 
Eu,  Sam.,  to  remove,  as  a  mote  from 

the  eye. 
Keu,  Nuk.,  eu,  Haw.,  mischievous. 

Kt,  H,  ubiq.,  to,  towards  (Gram.  §  21). 

Kl,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  i,  Tah.,  full. 

Ki,  Mang.,  i,  Haw.,  to  speak;  ki,  N.  Z. 
Rar.,  to  answer. 
Ki,  Tong.,  to  whistle,  chirp,  squeak, — 
as  birds,  rats,  &c. 

Kia,  Ha,  ke,  conj.,  if,  that, — sign  of  con- 
ditional and  subjunctive  moods  (Gram. 

Kie,  Tong.  Viti,  He,  Sam.,  mat;  He, 
Mang.,  ie,  Tar.,  sail  of  a  canoe  (com- 
monly made  of  mats). 

Klko,  N.  Z.  Mang.  Nuk.,  io,  Haw.,  flesh, 
meat. 

Kill,  Fak.  Tong.,  kiri,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  iri, 
Tah.,  Hi,  Haw.,  kii,  Nuk.,  skin,  bark, 
rind, — also,  a  file  or  rasp  (originally 
made  of  shark's  skin). 

Kilikili^Q),  HUH,  Sam.  Haw.,  kirikiri, 
N.  Z.  Tar.,  gravel,  pebbles. 

Kilu,  Tong.,  Hlu,  Sam.,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand; kiu,  Mang.,  twenty  thousand; 
Fak.,  a  large,  but  indefinite  number  ; 
iu,  Tah.,  a  million  (Gram.  §  30). 

Kimi,  Rar.,  mm,  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  &U0M, 
Tong.,  to  seek,  search. 

Kimoa,  Tong.  Tar.,  imoa,  Sam.,  rat, 
mouse. 

Kinaki,  N.  Z.,  z««^,  Mang.,  inai,  Nuk., 
victuals  added  at  a  meal,  as  a  relish 
to  the  principal  dish. 

Kini,  N.  Z.  Viti,  kiniki,  Tar.,  initi, 
Haw.,  to  pinch. 

JTftRO,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.,  ino,  Tah. 
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Haw.,  kiro,  Pau.,  bad;  i?ioino,  Sam., 

abominable,  hateful. 
Inoino,  Sam.  Tab..,   inaina,  Haw.,  to 

detest,  hate. 
Kioh  (?),  More,  N.  Z.  Mang.  Pau.,  Hole, 

Sam.  Haw.,  rat,  mouse. 
Kisi  (?),  isi,  Sam.,  other,  different ;  kikihi, 

Tong.,  to  oppose,  clash,  contradict. 
Kite,  Tong.,  to  view  at  a  distance,  to  per- 
ceive, discern ;  kite,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang. 

Nuk.,  ite,  Tah.,  Haw.,  to  see,  to  know. 
Ko,  'o,  ubiq.,  a  particle  designating  the 

nominative  case  (Gram.  §  17). 
Ko,  the  root  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second 

person  singular,  dual  and  plural,  for 

all  the  dialects  but  the  Tongan  (Gram. 

§  39). 
Kd,   N.  Z.  Rar.  Nuk.,  6,  Tah.  Haw.,  a 

sharp   stick    used   in   cultivating    the 

ground  ;  hence,  to  dig,  plant. 
Kd,  N.Z.  Rar.  Mang.,  o,  Tah.  Haw.,  there, 

that  place. 
Koakoa,  N.  Z.  Mang.  Nuk.,  oaoa,  Tah. 

Haw.,  joy,  joyful. 
Kofe,  'ofe,  kohe,  koe,  'oJie,  ubiq.    (except 

N.  Z.)  the  bamboo. 
Kofe,  Tikop.,  kohe,  N.  Z.  Nuk.,  a  knife 

(originally  of  bamboo). 
Ohe,  Tah.  arrow. 
Kojl  (?),  ofi,  Sam.,  to  have  space  to  enter ; 

kohi,  N.  Z.,  to  put  in,  to  gather  into  ; 

koi,   Mang.,    ohi,   Haw.,    to    collect, 

gather  up. 
Koi,  Rar.  Nuk.,  oi,  Haw.,  sharp,  a  point. 
Koka,   Tong.,  Va,  Sam.,  aoa,  Tah.,  a 

tree  (ficus  prolixa)  from  whose  bark  a 

brown    dye    is   obtained    for    staining 

cloth  ;  oa,  Haw.,  "  a  species  of  wood 

resembling  mahogany;"  koka,  Nuk., 

black  or  blue  (applied  to  cloth). 
Kohe,  Rar.,  oe,  Tah.,  a  sword  (?). 
Kohl,  N.  Z.  Mang.  Nuk.,  oi,  Haw.,  piri- 

koki,  Rar.,  pirioi,  Tah.,  lame,  to  limp. 
Koko  (?),  ekoko,  Rar.,  to  doubt,  to  hesi- 


tate; 0V0,  Haw.,  to  shrink,  to  be 
cautious,  parsimonious ;  koko,  N.  Z., 
lean. 

Kole,  Tong.,  We,  Sam.,  to  beg. 

Koleh  (?),  korero,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  orero,  Tah., 
olelo,  Haw.,  to  speak ;  speech,  lan- 
guage (qu.  from  olelo,  tongue?). 

Koll  (?),  oli,  olioli,  Sam.  Haw.,  joy,  de- 
light, pleasurable  excitement ;  koika 
and  koina,  Nuk.,  amusement,  diver- 
sion, festivity. 
Taoriori,  Rar.,  to  stir  up,  excite  ;  oriori, 
Tah.,  to  vivify,  create. 

Kolo,  Tong.  Viti,  a  fortress,  a  fenced 
town ;  oh,  Sam.,  a  place  of  refuge  ; 
koro,  Rar.,  an  enclosure,  wall. 

Koloa,  Tong.,  'oloa,  Sam.,  riches,  pro- 
perty ;  oloa,  Haw.,  a  gift  made  to  a 
child  soon  after  its  birth  ;  oroa,  Tah., 
a  feast,  a  festival. 

Koma,  N.  Z.,  oma,  Tah.,  a  small  adze 
or  dibble. 

Komo,  N.  Z.  Tah.,  to  put  in,  as  to  a 
basket  or  sheath ;  kokomo,  Mang.,  to 
shut  up,  stop  up,  a  stopple,  cork ; 
komo,  Nuk.,  a  wooden  cover  for  a 
gourd ;  omo,  Haw.,  a  cover  for  a 
basket. 

Kona,  Tong.,  'ona,  Sam.,  intoxicated, 
poisoned;  kona,  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk., 
ona,  Haw.,  intoxicated. 

Kona,  Tong.,  ona,  Sam.,  onaona,  Haw., 
bitter,  unpalatable. 

Makona,  Tong.  N.Z.  Rar.  Nuk.,  ma- 
ma, Sam.  Haw.,  on\  Tar.,  full,  sati- 
ated with  food. 

Kopelu  (?),  opehi,  Haw.,  operu,  Tah., 
kopeu,  Nuk.,  the  mackerel  (scomber 
scomber). 

Kopu,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Nuk.,  qpu,  Tah.  Haw., 

the  belly,  abdomen. 
KOSU  (?),  kohu,  Tong.  N.Z.  Nuk.,  ohu, 

Haw.,  kou,  Rar.,  fog,  vapor,  steam. 
Kota,   N.  Z.,  a  shell   to   scrape  with,  a 
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plane    iron;   otaota,  Haw.,   saw-dust, 

filings,  dregs,  crumbs ;  otaota,  To-ng., 

N.  Z.    Tah.,    rubbish,   refuse ;    kota, 

Viti,  the  dregs  of  kava. 
Kote,  Tong.,  to  chatter, — gibberish  ;  ote, 

Sam.,  to  scold  ;  Haw.,  talkative. 
Koti,  'oti,  ubiq.,  to  cut. 
Kotuhl,  N.  Z.  Mang.,  otuu,  Tah.,  ma- 

tuku,  Nuk.,  matuu,  Sam.,  a    heron, 

crane. 
Otuu,  Haw.,  to  sit  in  a  meditating  pos- 
ture, with  head  reclined. 
Ku,  Tong.,  *«,   Sam.,  I, — used   only  as 

nominative  to  a  verb, — also  the  root 

of  the  first  possessive  pronoun  in  all 

the  dialects  (Gram.  §§  39,  40). 
Kua,  '?/«,  a  verbal  particle  (Gram.  §  49). 
Kltfane,    Nuk.,   kuane,   Mang.,    uhane, 

Haw.,  a  spirit. 
Kut,  N.  Z.  Mang.  Nuk.,  mother. 
Kuhll  (qu.  ?),  N.  Z.,  to  put  in,  mix  in  ;  ku, 

Rar.  Mang.,  to  saturate,  to  fill  with. 
iLukina,  Mang.,  hiccough  ;  uina,  Haw., 

to  snap,  crack  as  a  whip. 
Kuku,  Tong.,  Vw,  Sam.,  to  hold  fast,  to 

grasp ;   kuku,  N.  Z.,  any  thing  that 

holds  fast,  as  a  vice,  pincers,  tongs. 
Kuku,  Tong.  N.  Z.,  Vw,  Sam.  Haw., 

the  muscle  (shell-fish). 
Kuku,  Viti,  the   nails,  to   hold   by  the 

nails  ;  Tong.,  to  grasp,  a  handful  (see 

matikuku). 
Kuku,  Nuk.,   a   green    dove;    kukupa, 

N.  Z.  Pau.,  uupa,  Tah.,  pigeon,  dove. 
Kllla,  Viti,  kulokula,  Tong.,  kura,  N.  Z. 

Mang.,   'wra,  Tah.,  via,  Haw.,  kua, 

Nuk.,  red. 
Kula  (?),  kura,  N.  Z.  Mang.,  via,  Haw., 

lobster,  crayfish. 
Kuli,  Tong.,  'uli,  Sam.,  kuri,  Rar.  Mang., 

uri,  Tah.,  a  dog. 
Kulu,  Niua,  kurn,  Rar.  Pau.,  uru,  Tah., 

ulu,  Haw.,  the  breadfruit. 
Kwffiala,  Tong.,  ''umala,  Sam.,  kumara, 


N.  Z.  Mang.,  kwmaa  or  kumawa, 
Nuk.,  uinar a,  Tah.,  uala,  Haw.,  the 
sweet  potato  (convolvulus  batatus). 

Klime,  N.  Z.  Mang.,  we,  Tah.  Haw.,  to 
pull,  draw  out,  lengthen. 

Klimete,  yumete,  ubiq.,  a  bowl,  wooden 
trencher. 

Kumi,  N.  Z.  Mang.,  kukumi,  Nuk.,  umi, 
Tah.  Haw.,  to  squeeze,  to  extend  by 
pressure,  to  choke,  strangle. 

KuTfll,  Tong.,  ten,  used  only  in  numbering 
fathoms;  kumi,  N.  Z.  Nuk.,  umi, 
Tah.,  ten  fathoms ;  kumi,  Mang., 
umi,  Haw.,  ten  (Gram.  §  32). 

Kumi,  Viti,  kumikumi,  Mang.  Pau.  Nuk., 
umiumi,  Tah.*  Haw.,  the  beard  ;  ku- 
mikumi, Tong.,  the  chin. 

Kliokuo,  Mang.  Pau.,  uouo,  Tah.  Nuk., 
white. 

Kupa,  N.  Z.,  to  belch;  upa,  Haw.,  to 
devour  with  greediness. 

Kupeiga,  'upega,  htpena,  'upea,  ubiq.,  a 
seine,  net. 

Kupu,  N.  Z.,  'tfjw,  Sam.,  word,  lan- 
guage ;  upu,  Tah.,  an  invocation  to 
the  gods ;  kupu,  Nuk.,  to  curse,  to 
blaspheme. 

KutU,  ''utu,  ubiq.,  louse, — vermin. 

Utu-rere,  Tah.,  musquito;  utu-lele,  Haw., 
flea. 


-L&,  the  root  of  the  pronouns  of  the  third 
person,  dual  and  plural,  in  all  the 
dialects  but  the  Tongan  (Gram.  §  39). 

Lid,  ra,  a,  ubiq.,  the  sun,  a  day. 

La,  Sam.  Tong.,  ra,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  a,  Nuk. 
a  sail. 

Lei,  or  laid,  Sam.  Haw.,  rara,  Tah.  Mang., 
branch  of  a  tree. 
Rara,   N.  Z.,  a   rib ;  alaya,  Tong.,  a 
limb,  a  haunch  (qu.  branch  1). 
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Laa,  Haw.,  raa,  Tah.,  sacred  (perhaps 
more  correctly  Id  and  rd, — see  sd). 

Lae,  rae,  ae,  ubiq.,  forehead. 

Lafa,  lafalafa,  Tong.,  flat ;  salqfalafa, 
Sam.,  laha,  palahalaha,  Haw.,  paa- 
haaha,  Nuk.,  pardrd,  Rar.,  parahu- 
rahu,  Tah.,  rambaramba,  Viti,  broad, 
wide. 
Laha,  Haw.,  to  extend,  spread  out, — to 
publish,  circulate ;  raha,  N.  Z.,  to 
show. 

Lafa,  Sam.  Tong.,  spots  burnt  in  the 
skin ;  Fak.,  a  cutaneous  disease,  ring- 
worm. 

Lahui  (qu.  1),  Haw.,  rahui,  N.Z.  Tah., 
ahui,  Nuk.,  to  prevent,  prohibit,  re- 
strict. 

Lathi  (?),  rairai,  N.Z.  Tah.,  lahilahi, 
Haw.,  thin. 

Lakau,  Fak.,  la'au,  Sam.  Haw.,  akau, 
Tong.,  rakau,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang., 
raau,  Tah.,  akau  or  Jcaau,  Nuk., 
&a£w,  Viti,  tree,  wood  (qu.  from  kau, 
stalk,  stem  ?). 

Laku  (?),  rakuraku,  N.  Z.  Mang.,  rtfu, 
Tah.,  to  scratch,  scrape;  lau,  Haw., 
to  feel  after  a  thing. 

Laid  (?),  lalau,  Haw.,  salalau,  Sum.,  pu- 
rara,  Tah.,  scattered ;  parard,  Nuk., 
broken  to  pieces. 

Lall,  Haw.,  rari,  Tah.,  wet. 

Lalo,  raro,  ao,  ubiq.,  below. 

Maualalo,  Sam.  Tong.,  moraro,  Rar., 
low,  not  high. 

Lama,  Sam.,  am,  Nuk.,  the  candle-nut 
(aleurites  triloba),  hence,  ubiq.,  a  torch 
or  candle. 

Malamalama,  Sam.  Haw.,  maramara- 
ma,  Tah.,  maamaama,  Nuk.,  ma- 
rama,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.,  ratoa  (for 
maama),  Tong.,  ramarama,  Viti, 
light,  lustre. 

Malama,  Haw.,  mar&ma,  N.  Z.  Tah. 
Rar.  Mang.,  maama,  Nuk.,  the  moon. 


Lamalama,  Sam.,  to  watch,  spy ;  ma- 
lama, Haw.,  to  observe,  regard,  obey, 
take  care  of. 

LaMU,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  chew,  craunch  ; 
hamu,  Haw.,  amu,  N.  Z.  Mang.,  to 
eat  fragments,  to  eat  what  is  left  after 
a  meal ;  amu,  Tah.,  to  eat. 

Lanu,  Sam.,   ndranu,  Viti,  rau\  Tar., 
honu,  N.  Z.,  fresh  water. 
A ?w,  Tong.,  a  lake. 
Ranu,  N.  Z.,  a  mixture,  as  gravy. 

Laiga,  lalaiga,  Sam.  Tong.,  raya,  raraya, 
N.  Z.  Mang.  Pau.,  raa,  raraa,  Tah., 
ulana,  Haw.,  to  weave,  braid. 

La~ga  (?),  araa,  Tah.,  a&a,  araa,  Nuk., 
light,  not  heavy ;  lana,  Haw.,  to  float, 
swim  on  the  water. 

Laijatih  (?),  rayatira,  N.Z.  Rar.  Mang., 
raatira,  Tah.,  petty  chief,  freeman  ; 
lanatila,  Haw.,  conqueror. 

LaiQl,  rayi,  lani,  lai,  aki  or  ani,  ubiq., 
the  sky,  heaven. 
Rayi-marie,  Rar.,  fair  weather ;  N.  Z., 
mild,  gentle,  good-natured. 

La~go,  Sam.  Tong.  Viti,  rapo,  Rar.  Pau., 
rao,  Tah.,  #<m>,  N.  Z.,  /za/o,  Haw., 
rcao,  Nuk.,  a  fly;  naonao,  Tah.,  a 
gnat. 

LaiQOTia,  Sam.,  rayona,  N.  Z.,  to  under- 
stand, perceive. 

Laoa,  Sam.,  /««;«,  Haw.,  to  be  choked. 

Lapakau  (?),  rapato,  Rar.,  rapaau, 
Tah.,  lapaau,  Haw.,  apa«w,  Nuk., 
medicine,  to  physic. 

Lapu  (?),  rapw,  N.  Z.,  to  search,  look 
for;  lapulapu,  Haw.,  to  collect  to- 
gether, to  pick  up,  as  small  sticks  for 
fuel. 

Lapuvah,  Sam.,  a  mistake,  slip  of  the 
tongue:     lapuwale,     Haw.,     foolish, 

worthless. 

Last,  Sam., lahi,  Tong., rahi,  N.Z.  Tah., 
rai,  Rar.  Mang.,  great,  large. 
Raverahi,  Tah.,  raverai,  Rar.,  many. 
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Lata,    Sam.    Tong.    Haw.,   rata,   N.  Z., 

tame,  domesticated  ;  lasa,  Viti,  quiet, 

contented. 
Lata  (?),  rata,  a  kind  of  tree,— at  Tah., 

tuscarpus   edulis  ;   at  N.  Z.,  metrosi- 

deros  robusta. 
Lau,  la,  Sam.,  Ian,  lou,  Tong.,  rau,  N.  Z. 

Rar.  Mang.,  Pau. ;   rati,   rou,  Tah., 

lau,    Haw.,   an,   on,   Nuk.,    ndrau, 

ndra,  Viti,  leaf,  foliage. 
LaU'idu,  Sam.,  lou-ulu,  Tong.,  rauru, 

Rar.,    rouru,    Tah.,    rowoo,    Mang., 

lauoho,  Haw.,  auoho,  Nuk.,  ndra-ni- 

ulu,  Viti,  hair  of  the  head. 
Lau-mata,  Sam.  Tong.,  eyelash. 

Lau,  Tong.,  surface,  area, — lau-lahi, 
broad  ;  laulau,  Sam.,  a  plain,  a  table  ; 
raurau,  N.  Z.,  a  plain ;  laula,  Haw., 
broad, — laumania,  level  surface. 

Lau,  Tong.,  to  tell,  discourse,  reckon; 
lauya,  Sam.,  speech,  sermon ;  launa, 
Haw.,  friendly,  social,  intimate. 
Paran,  Tah.  Mang.,  peau,  Nuk.,  to 
speak ;  palau,  Haw.,  to  lie,  tell  false- 
hood,— hoo-palau,  to  betroth  :  para- 
parau,  N.  Z.,  to  command. 

Lau,  Tong.,  felau,  Sam.,  to  pinch. 

Lau,  Sam.,  an,  Tong.,  rau,  N.  Z.,  ndrau, 
Viti,  a  hundred ;  raw, Tah.  Rar.  Mang., 
az/,Tahu.,two  hundred;  lau,  Haw.,a?/, 
Nuk.,  four  hundred.     (Gram.  §  31.) 

Laua  (?),  rauka,  Rar.,  loaa.,  Haw.,  noaa, 
Tah.,  koaka,  Nuk.,  rawa,  Viti,  to 
have,  possess,  obtain;  raww,  N.  Z., 
possessions. 

Lava,  Sam.,  enough,  indeed,  exceedingly; 
raws,  Rar.,  /m;a,  Haw.,  enough ;  rawa, 
N.  Z.,  a  remainder, — to  the  utmost, — 
exceedingly ;  leva,  Tong.,  thereupon, 
indeed. 

Lava  (?),  fa'arava,  Sam.,  tarava,  Rar.,  a 
beam  in  a  house,  a  rafter;  kaava, 
Nuk.,  a  round  log  serving  as  a  beam 
along  the  front  of  a  house. 
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Lavakai  (?),  ravakai,  Rar.,  ravaai,  Tah., 
lavaia,  Haw.,  avaika  or  avaia,  Nuk., 
to  catch  fish, — a  fisherman. 

Lave,  Haw.,  rave,  Tah.  Rar.,  rawe,  Pau., 
ave,   Tong.    Nuk.,   to   take,   to   take 
away. 
Laveai,   Sam.,   to   protect;   rave,  Tah. 
Rar.,  to  do. 

Le,  ele,  Sam.,  kore,  hare,  N.  Z.,  &ore,  fozre, 
Rar.,  ore,  ere,  Tah.,  o/e,  Haw.,  koe, 
Nuk.,  no,  not.     (Gram.  §  63.) 

-L<?/w  or  e/w,  Sam.,  efu,  Tong.,  reAw,  N.  Z. 

Tah.,  rez«,  Rar.,  /e&w,  Haw.,  ehu,  Nuk., 

ashes. 
Puehu,   N.  Z.,   dust, — to   fly  as  dust; 

puehu,  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  pueu,  Rar., 

scattered,  blown  about  like  dust. 
Rehu,  Tah.,  two  hundred  thousand ;  lehu, 

Haw.,  four  hundred  thousand.    (Gram. 

§  30.) 
Lei  (?),  rei,  Viti,  fefei,  Sam.  Tong.  Fak., 

good. 
Leka  (?),  re&a,  N.  Z.,  rekareka,   Rar. 

Mang.,   rearea,   Tah.,   Mm,    Haw., 

re&i,  Viti,  pleasant,  delightful,  joyful ; 

eka,  Nuk.,  melodious,  pleasing  to  the 

ear. 
Taulekaleka,  Tong.,  poea,  Nuk.,  hand- 
•  some  (applied  only  to  men) ;  taulealea, 

Sam.,   a   young   man  ;    taurekareka, 

N.  Z.,  a  captive,  a  slave. 

Lele,  Sam.  Haw.,  rere,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Rar. 
Pau.,  to  fly  ;  lele,  Tong.,  to  run. 

Lelea,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  drift  away;  rerea, 
N.  Z.,  to  depart. 

Felelei,  Tong.,  to  run  together,  or  in  com- 
pany ;  farerei,  Tah.,  to  meet. 

Wakarere,  N.  Z.,  quickly,  immediately  ; 
akarere,  Mang.,  thereupon,  straight- 
way. 

Marere,  N.  Z.  Mang.,  to  perish,  to  pass 
away. 

Karere,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  elele,  Haw.,  a  mes- 
senger. 
Lemo,  Sam.,  to  drown ;   malento,  Sam., 
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peremo,  Mang.,  drowned ;  palemo, 
Haw.,  to  sink  into  the  water ;  paremo, 
Tah.,  peemo,  Nuk.,  slippery. 

Lemu,  Tong.  Viti,  Haw.,  the  buttock; 
remu,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  the  skirt  of  a  gar- 
ment. 

Ley  a,  Sam.,  eya,  Tong.,  reya,  Rar.  Viti, 
Una,  Haw.,  lea,  Tah.,  ena  and  eka, 
Nuk.,  turmeric, — yellow  paint. 
Reya,  N.  Z.,  the  secretions  of  the  eye, — 
reyareya,  a  yellow  lily. 

Leo,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  watch,  guard. 

Leo,  Sam.  Tong.  Haw.,  reo,  N.  Z.  Tah. 
Rar.,  voice. 
Lea,  Tong.,  to  speak;  reko,  Pau.,  lan- 
guage. 

Lepe,  Haw.,  epeepe,  Nuk.,  the  comb  of  a 

cock. 
Lepo,  Haw.,  repo,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Pau.,  epo, 

Nuk.,  earth,  dirt. 
Lepa,  Sam.,  muddy,  stagnant;  Tong.,  a 

well. 

Leu  (qu.  ?),  pareu,  Tah.,  &am^,  Rar.  Pau., 
kaeu,  Nuk.,  cincture,  dress  of  the 
women. 

Lewa,  Haw.,  suspended,  pendulous, — the 
upper  region  of  the  air,  —  a  flag, 
streamer;  reva,  Tah.  Mang.,  the  over- 
hanging firmament, — Mang.,  a  flag,  a 
tent ;  rewa,  N.  Z.,  the  eyelid ;  eva, 
Nuk.,  to  droop,  to  hang  down, — a 
flag, — the  red  flesh  hanging  from  a 
fowl's  neck,  &c. 
Lewa,  Sam.,  reva,  Tah.,  eva,  Nuk.,  a 
tree,  the  galaxa  sparta. 

Id,  Tong.,  to  toss,  throw, — liti,  to  fling 
with  force, — liaki,  to  cast  away,  aban- 
don ;  tule  or  tulei,  Sam.,  to  throw,  to 
drive, — liaH,  to  root  up ;  lei,  Haw.,  to 
rise  up,  to  lift  up, — Two-lei,  to  cast 
away,  reject ;  akiri,  N.  Z.,  to  throw, 
dart ;  kiriti,  Mang.,  to  turn,  shake, 
throw ;  kiriti,  Rar.,  iriti,  Tah.,  to  lift 
up,  to  draw  out;   kokiri,  N.  Z.,   to 


spring  up ;  oili,  Haw.,  to  ascend.    (See 

also  tili.) 
Ll,  Haw.,  to  hang  by  the  neck,  to  strangle, 

— lite,  to  gird,  bind  about ;   ri,  Rar. 

Mang.,  to  tie,  bind  ;  sail,  Sam.,  tied, 

made  fast ;   tali,  Haw.,  tari,  Mang., 

to  tie  on. 
LlOL,  Sam.,  a  dream,  a  vision, — used  in 

speaking  of  a  chief;  Haw.,  to  ponder, 

meditate. 

Lia,  Tong.  Haw.,  ia,  Nuk.,  a  nit, — the 
egg  of  an  insect. 

Lia  (?),  lialia,  Tong.,  rihariha,  N.  Z., 
riria,  Mang.,  disagreeable,  hateful  ; 
lialia,  Viti,  foolish,  absurd. 

Lika  (?),  rikarika,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  riaria, 
Tah.,  abominable. 

Ltka  (?),  lilia,  Sam.,  giddiness,  fear  from 
being  on  a  height ;  lia,  Haw.,  shaking 
or  trembling  through  fear;  rika, 
Mang.,  to  wake  with  a  start. 

LiU  (?),   Hki,   N.  Z.   Rar.   Mang.,  iki, 
Tong.,  ikiiki,  Nuk.,   Hi,  Haw.,   Hi, 
Tah.,  niinii,  Sam.,  little,  small. 
Liilii,  Haw.,  riirii,  Tah.,  little,  piece- 
meal, by  bits. 
Llll,  Hi,  ii,  ubiq.,  anger,  angry. 

Fa'a-lili,  Sam., to  rebuke;  ho'o4ili,Haw., 
to  question  with  pertness,  to  assume 
airs. 

Llh,  Sam.,  a  secret ;  Tong.,  to  hide,  con- 
ceal ;  riro,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Tah., 
lib,  Haw.,  io,  Nuk.,  to  pass  from  one 
state  to  another,  to  pass  away, — gone, 
lost. 

Lima,    Sam.   Haw.,   Hma,   Rar.  Mang. 
Pau.,  ima,,  Nuk.,  nima,  Tong.,  HVa, 
Viti,  Hpa,  N.  Z.,  hand,  finger. 
Lima,  Hma,  ima,  nima,  five  (Gram 
§30). 

Limu,  rimu,  imu,  ubiq.,  sea-weed,  sea- 
moss,  sponge. 

Lino,  Haw.,  rino,  N.  Z.,  a  rope,  cord. 
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LlTjl,  Sam.  Tong.,  riyi,  ririyi,  N.Z.  Rar., 
iini,  Nuk.i  nini,  Haw.,  nii,  Tah.,  to 
pour  out. 
Maliyi,  mariyi,  manini,  manii,  poured 
out,  diffused,  spilt. 

Lite,  Haw.,  rite,  N.  Z.,  arite,  Rar.,  like. 

Lito,  Haw.,  rito,  N.  Z.,  a  bud. 

LlU,  Tong.,  riii,  Mang.,faliu,  Sam. ,fariu, 
Tah.,  ariu,  Rar.,  to  turn  round  ;  liliu, 
Tong.,  to  change. 

Niniu,  Haw.,  to  wheel,  turn  as  a  top  ; 
mu,  Nuk.,  a  top. 

Maliu,  Sam.,  to  come,  to  go, — gone, 
dead  (used  in  speaking  of  a  chief)  ; 
maliu,  Haw.,  to  attend  to,  incline 
towards,  be  favorable;  mariuriu, 
Mang.,  pacific. 

Liu,  Tong.,  riu,  N.  Z.,  the  hold  of  a 
canoe  (i.  e.  the  part  which  turns), — 
Hit,  Haw.,  riu,  N.  Z.  Tah.,  iu,  Nuk. 
to  leak,  bilge- water. 
Lo,  Tong.,  ro,  Tah.  Mang.,  o,  Nuk.,  lot, 
Sam.,  roi,  Pau.,  an  ant. 

Lo,  Haw.,  "  a  small  black  insect." 
Ltd  or  /?i  (qu.  ?),  loo-matua,  Sam.,  luahine, 
Haw.,  rueine,  Mang.,  uvoJiine,  Nuk., 
an  old  woman. 

Ruau,  Tah.,  old  (applied  to  persons). 

Ruhiruhi,  Tah.,  age, — turuhe,  feeble; 
ruruhi,  N.  Z.,  old,  feeble  with  age ; 
/#Zm,  Haw.,  oppressed,  wearied,  heavy- 
laden. 

Pulusi,  Sam.,  buluhi,  Tong.,  sick,  ap- 
plied to  chiefs. 

Lohi,  Haw.,  slow,  tardy,  feeble;  rohi, 
Tah.,  /<»,  Rar.,  toil,  labor,  feebleness 
from  labor. 
L6  or  lou  (?),  lolou,  Viti,  to  stoop,  bow 
down  (applied  to  women)  in  mourn- 
ing ;  tulou,  Fak.,  Haw.,  tulolo,  Tong., 
to  stoop,  bend,  bow  down. 

Turoro,  N.  Z.,  to  be  weak,  infirm ;  turori, 
Tah.,  to  stumble,  fall  down. 

Lohu,  Tong.,  a  crook,  a  hooked  stick ; 
lou,  Haw.,  a  hook. 


Loci,  roa,  oa,  ubiq.,  long, — also,  much, 
very,  exceedingly. 

Loi-rnata,  Sam.  Tong.,  roi-mata,  N.  Z. 
Rar.  Tah.,  tears. 

Loko  (?),  Id'o,  Sam.,  roho,  Tar.,  to  come, 
to  happen,  become  ;  rokoia,  Rar.,  roo- 
hia,  Tah.,  loohia,  Haw.,  okohia,  Nuk., 
affected  by,  reached,  overcome  by. 
-R0&0,  N.  Z.,  to  find. 

-LCM,  Haw.,  rori,  N.  Z.,  to  turn  over, 
unfold,  change. 

Loli,  Haw.,  rori,  Tah.,  holothuria,  bicho 
da  mar. 

LoiO,  Sam.,  the  kernel  of  the  old  cocoa- 
nut  ;  the  oil  expressed  from  it, — lololo, 
fat ;  lolo,  Tong.,  oil,  oily  ;  lolo,  Haw., 
row,  N.  Z.,  00,  Nuk.,  the  brain, — mar- 
row ;  00,  Nuk.,  the  core  of  breadfruit, 
sap. 
Lolo,  Mang.,  to   have   the   taste  of,  to 

savor  of. 
Vakalolo,  Viti,  loloi,  Tong.,  tulolo,  Haw., 
turoro,  Mang.,   a   pudding  in   which 
cocoa-nut  oil  is  an  ingredient ;  roroi, 
N.  Z.,  a  kind  of  pudding. 

Lomi,  lolomi,  Tong.,  to  press  ;  lomi,  Sam. 
Haw.,  romi,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  ami,  Nuk.,  to 
rub  or  press  with  the  hand,  to  shampoo. 

Lo~gi  (?),  roi,  Tah.,  oki,  oni,  Nuk.,  %«, 
Viti,  bed,  couch. 

Lorgo,  Sam.,  oyo,  Tong.,  a  sound,  report, 
news;  lono,  Haw.,  a  report,  news, 
fame. 
Fa'aloyo,  Sam.,  fanoyo,  Tong.,  royo, 
wakaroyo,  N.  Z.,  royo,  akaroyo,  Rar. 
Mang.,  lono,  hoolono,  Haw.,  faaroo, 
Tah.,  oko,  ono,  Nuk.,  uy,  Tar.,  to  hear. 

Logo,  lobyo, Tong., quiet, peaceful;  hohou- 
royo,  N.  Z.,  to  make  peace.     (See/6.) 

Loto,  Tong.  Haw.,  roto,  N.Z.  Tah.  Rar., 
oto,  Nuk.,  the  middle,  centre,  within. 
Loto,  Sam.  Tong.,  the  mind,  heart,  dis- 
position.    In  other  dialects  it  has  this 
sense  in   compound   words,   as    loto- 
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maitai,  Haw.,  good-hearted ;  roto-riri, 
Rar.,  ill-tempered,  angry-minded. 

Loto,  Sam.  Tong.  Rar.  Tah.  Haw.,  a 
lake,  pond. 

Lotod,  Sam.  Tong.,  an  enclosure.  (See  a.) 

Loloto,  Sam.  Tong.,  deep. 

LotU,  Sam.  Tong.,  prayer,  religion. 

Lu,  lulu,  Haw.,  ru,  ruru,  rui,  N.  Z.,  lulu, 

Sam.    Tong.,   ueue,   Tah.,   to   shake 

(act.),  to  scatter,  to  sow. 
Italulu,  Tong.,  to  shake,  to  quake. 
IVaruerue,  Rar.,  earthquake. 
JRaueue,   Tong.    N.  Z.,    yaoioi,    Sam., 

naue,    naueue,    ueue,   Haw.,    aueue, 

ueue,  Tah.,  oioi,  N.Z.  Mang.,  to  shake, 

tremble,  quake. 
LuU,  Haw.,  orure,  Tah.,  to  vibrate,  rock, 

change  about. 
Nalulu,  Haw.,  nauu,  Nuk.,  headache; 

mauiui,  Tah.,  pangs,  sorrows. 

Lua,  rua,  ua,  ubiq.,  two  (Gram.  §  30) ; 

ruarua,  N.  Z.,  few. 
Kolua,  'olua,  korua,  orua,  koua,  ye  two 

(Gram.  §  39). 
Tau-tulua,  Sam.,  middle,  half. 
Tulua  opo,  Sam.,  tuua-bo,  Tong.,  turu- 

aipo,  Rar.,  midnight. 

Lua,  rua,  ua,  ubiq.,  a  pit,  an  excavation. 

Lua,  Tong.,  ua,  Nuk.,  lulua,  Viti,  rwafo', 
N.Z.  Mang.,  luai,  Haw.,  to  vomit. 

.Mtt  (?),  ruki,  Pau.,  dark;  w,  Tah., 
night. 

Luku  (?),  rw7a*,  N.Z.  Mang.,  luu,  Haw., 

to  dive. 
Lulu,  ruru,  N.  Z.,  close,  hidden  ;  Mang., 

a  shelter;   lulu,  Haw.,  a  calm   spot 

under  a  lee,  to  lie  quietly  at  anchor. 
Paruru,  Tah.  Rar.,  a  veil. 
Lulu,  Sam.  Tong.  Viti,  owl    (qu.  secret 

bird?). 

Luya,  Sam.,  oluya,  Tong.,  ruya,  N.  Z. 
Rar.,  luna,  Haw.,  una,  uka,  Nuk., 
above,  up;  maualuya,  Sam.  Tong., 
high. 


Lupe,  Sam.  Tong.  Fak.,  pigeon. 

Lutu,  rutu,  N.Z.  Tah.  Mang.,  to  strike, 

pound,  beat  as  a  drum ;  lutu,  Haw., 

to  destroy,  overthrow,  kill. 

M 

Ma,  ubiq.,  prep.,  with,  at,  in,  by, — conj., 

and, — collective  particle,  &c.    (Gram. 

§§  15,  67,  68,  73.) 
Ma,  the  root  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first 

person, dual  and  plural.    (Gram.  §  39.) 
Ma,  Sam.  Tong. Viti,  Tar.,  wakamd,  N.Z., 

akama,  Mang.,  haama,  Tah.,  ashamed, 

bashful. 
Ma,  Tong.  N.Z.,  mama,  Sam.,  maemae, 

Haw.,  pale,  clear,  white,  pure. 
Ma,  mae,  Haw.,  mae,  Sam.  Rar.,  maehe, 

Tah.,  to  fade,  wither. 
Faka-md,    Tong.,    fa'a-mdmd,    Sam., 

waka-md,  N.  Z.,  tamd,  Tah.   Rar., 

hoo-maemae,  Haw.,  to  cleanse. 
Ma,  mama,  Tong.,  mama,  Sam.  Tong. 

Nuk.,  to  chew, — a  mouthful. 
Maya,  Tong.  Rar.  Mang.,  mana,  Nuk., 

a   mouthful,   a   morsel;    maa,   Tah., 

food. 
Maya,  Rar.,  maa,  Tah.,  a  piece,  portion 

of  any  thing  (i.  e.  a  bit,  morsel) ;  hence, 

maya,  Rar.,  maa,,  Tah.,  ma,  Tong., 

some,  a  portion  of.     (Gram.  §  12.) 
Ma,  Tong.  Nuk.,  most,  Sam.,  mahi,  Tah., 

mandrai,  Viti,  a  kind  of  food  made  of 

vegetables  buried  in  the  ground  and 

left  to  ferment. 
Mahi,  Tong.,  sour,  tart. 
Maea,   Sam.  Tong.  Fak.   Tar.,  makei, 

Pau.,  a  rope. 
Mqfa  (?),  mama/a,  Sam.  Tong.,  taimaha, 

N.  Z.,  teimaa  or  teiaa,  Rar.,  teiaha, 

Tah.,  taumaha,  Haw.,  heavy. 
Mafatua,  Sam.  Tong.  Tikop.,  to  sneeze. 
Mafu,  Sam.,  to  heal,  as  a  sore, — musty ; 

^«,   Tah.    Nuk.,    patient,    meek; 
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Haw.,  silent,  indisposed  to  conversa- 
tion. 

Mafuna,  Sam.,  rough;  mahuna,  Haw., 
the  scaly  appearance  of  the  skin  caused 
by  drinking  kava. 

Mahaya  (qu.  ?),  N.  Z.,  maaVa,  Rar., 
mahaka,  Nuk.,  maluxe,  Tah.,  mahoe, 
Haw.,  twins. 

Mat,  hither, — directive  particle  implying 
motion  towards  the  speaker;  also,  mai 
or  mei,  prep.,  from.  (Gram.  §§  58, 67.) 

Mai  (?),  mei,  Tong.    Mang.    Nuk.  Tar., 

maiore,    Tah.    Mang.    Pau.,    aeiore, 

Haw.,  the  breadfruit. 
Mai,  N.  Z.,  a  species  of  pine,  whose 

cones  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 
Math,  Tong.  Haw.,  maire,  Tah.,  meie, 

Nuk.,  a  vine  similar  to  the  laurel. 

Maka,    Tong.,    ma'a,    Sam.,    a    stone; 

maka-ta,  Tong.,  maka,  Nuk.,  ma'a, 

Tah.  Haw.,  a  sling, — to  sling ;  maka, 

N.  Z.,  to  throw. 
Makdlili  (?),  rrwCalUa,  Sam.  Haw.,  maka- 

riri,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Pau.,  makaii,  Nuk., 

mariri,  Tar.,  cold. 

Makawe,  N.Z.,  a  hair;  maawe,  Haw.,  a 
small  substance,  a  bit  of  string,  and 
the  like. 

Maktl,    N.  Z.    Rar.,    ma'u,   Haw.,    wet, 

moist. 
Makuku,  N.  Z.,  ma'u'u,  Haw.,  moist, 

fresh,  cool. 
Mala,   Haw.,  raara,  N.  Z.,  a  garden,  a 

small  piece  of  cultivated  ground. 
Malae,  Sam.  Tong.,  a  public  square  in  a 

town ;   marae,   N.  Z.,   a    court-yard  ; 

Tah.,  a  sacred  enclosure,  a  temple ; 

mecue,  Nuk.,   a   sacred    spot,  usually 

in  a  grove,   dedicated  to  a  divinity; 

marae,  Mang.,  an  offering  of  coral — 

(offrande  de  cor  ail). 

Mala,  Tong.,  misfortune ;  maldia,  Tong., 
Sam.,  unfortunate,  wretched. 
Maramara,  Tah.  Mang.,  bitter. 

79 


Malala,  Sam.  Tong.,  charcoal. 

Malaga,  Sam.,atravelling  party, — a  party 
of  chiefs  making  a  tour;  Tong.,  a  pub- 
lic speech, — to  preach. 
Marapa,  Rar.,  maraa,  Tah.,  to  bear, 
carry. 

Malayai  (?),  marayai,  Rar.  Mang.,  ma- 
raai  or  maraamu,  Tah.,  the  south- 
east or  trade-wind ;  malanai,  Haw., 
the  northeast  or  trade-wind;  maray- 
ai,  N.  Z.,  the  east  wind. 

Malie,  marie,  ubiq.,  gently,  softly,  nicely, 
— calm,  quiet,  gentle  (see  ni). 

Mallll,  Sam.,  to  fall  spontaneously,  as 
fruit ;  Haw,,  stinted,  withered,  applied 
to  fruit. 

Maw,  maro,  mao,  ubiq.,  the  girdle  worn 
by  the  men  around  the  loins. 
Maro,  N.Z.,  mao,  Nuk.,  a  fathom,— 
i.  e.  the  length  of  a  malo. 

Maid,  Sam.,  hard,  firm,  solid, — hence, 
the  strong  or  ruling  party,  the  govern- 
ment; also,  the  tutelar  divinity  of  a 
town;  maro,  Rar.  Mang.,  hard, — 
hence,  maid,  Haw.,  mar 6,  Tah.  Rar., 
mao,  Nuk.,  moro,  Mang.,  marbke, 
N.  Z.,  dry,  hard  and  dry,  as  land. 
Maro,  Tah.,  to  strive,  quarrel. 
Maid,  Tong.,  well  done !  welcome  !  ma- 

roi,  Mang.,  welcome! 
Malosi,  Sam.,  mulohi,  Tong.,  strong. 
Malolo,  Sam.  Tong.,  rested,  refreshed, 
recovered  from  sickness ;  hoo-malolo, 
Haw.,   to   rest;   maroro,   Rar.    Tar., 
strong. 

Maldlo,  Sam.  Tong.  Haw.,  maroro,  Mang., 
maoo,  Nuk.,  marara,  Tah.,  the  flying- 
fish. 

Mdlll,  ubiq.,  shade,  protection  (see  lulu). 
Malu,  Haw.,  moru,  Mang.,  secret,  hid- 
den. 

MalU,  malulu,  Sam.,  molu,  Tong.,  maru, 
Rar.  Tah.,  moru,  Mang.,  nolunolu, 
Haw.,  maruru,  Tar.,  malumu,  Viti, 
soft,  plastic,  pliable. 
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Maru,  N.Z.,  broken  fine;  morua,  Mang., 

going  to  ruin. 
Marumaru,  Rar.  Tab.,  bruised,  mashed, 
beaten,  conquered. 

Mdma,  ubiq.,  light,  not  heavy. 

Mama,  Tong.  Sam.  Viti,  a  ring. 

Mama,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  leak;  ha/mama, 
Tah.  Haw.,  opened,  agape. 

Mamahi  (qu.  ?),  Tong.,  mamae,  N.  Z. 
Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.,  pain,  ache. 

MamaO,  Fak.  Sam.  Tong.  Rar.  Haw., 
far,  distant. 

Marnari,  Mang.,  mamai,  Nuk.,  egg, 
spawn. 

Mana,  ubiq.,  power, — powerful. 
Mana,  Tong.,  Tikop.,  thunder. 

Manaia,  Sam.,  manea,  Rar.,  mainai, 
Nuk.,  handsome ;  fa'a-manaia,  Sam., 
aka-manea,  Tong.,  to  adorn. 

Manaho,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  desire;  ma- 
ndko,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  ma?iao,  Tah.  Haw., 
makao,  matao,  Nuk.,  to  hope,  remem- 
ber, think,  consider. 

Manata,  Rar., annoying, offending;  Haw., 
disheartening,  discouraging. 

Manatu,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  remember,  con- 
sider ;  manatuya,  N.  Z.,  a  memorial, 
keepsake. 

Mandva,  Sam.,  the  belly ;  Nuk.,  the  in- 
side; Mang.,  the  belly,  soul,  mind, 
conscience ;  manawa,  Haw.,  (in  com- 
pounds,) heart,  disposition,  as  manava- 
lea,  charitable,  kind-hearted. 

Mdnava,  Sam.,  manava,  Nuk.,the  breath  ; 
manava,  Tong.,  manava,  Rar.,  mand- 
wa,  N.  Z.,  breath,  animal  sy  irits,  cou- 
rage ;  manawa,  Haw.,  a  spirit,  appa- 
rition,— a  time,  season,  space. 

Mania,  Haw.,  maniania,  Sam.,  the  teeth 
on  an  edge, — the  sensation  felt  in 
filing  a  saw. 

Mano,  Sam.  Tong.,  10,000  ;  N.  Z.,  1,000, 
Tah.  Rar.  Mang.  Tahu.,  2j00;  Haw. 
Nuk.,  4000  (Gram.  §  30). 


Manoyi,  Sam.  Rar.,  monoi,  Tah.,  fra- 
grant. 

Manu,  ubiq.,  a  bird. 

Manufili  (qu.  wandering  bird  ?),  manu- 
wiri,  N.  Z.,  manuiri,  Rar.,  manihini, 
Tah.,  malihini,  Haw.,  manihii,  Nuk., 
a  stranger,  visiter,  guest. 

Manu,  Sam.  Tong.,  pain  about  the  face ; 
manua,  Sam.,  a  wound. 

Manu,  manuia,  Sam.,  mo?iuia,  Tong., 
happy,  fortunate,  prosperous. 

Mdnumdnu,  Sam.  Tong.,  covetous. 

Maya,  mayamaya,  Sam.  Tong,,  mana, 
manamana,  Haw.  Tahu.,  maka,  ma- 
Icamaha,  Nuk.,  arnaa,  Tah.,  —  a 
branch,  the  barb  of  a  hook,  &c, 
branching,  forked. 

Maya  (?),  fakamaya,  Tong.,  fakamaya, 
Sam.,  to  open  wide,  as  the  mouth ; 
mayai,  N.  Z.,  the  mouth. 

Mayalo,  Sam.,  manalo,  Haw.,  fresh, 
sweet,  as  water ;  mayaro,  Mang.,  mild, 
affable. 

Mayeso,  Sam.,  itchy,  itching;  maneo, 
Haw.,  an  itching,  pricking  pain, — the 
taste  of  pepper;  also,  meneo,  Haw., 
to  tingle,  itch;  meyeo,  Mang.,  bitter, 
stinging;  mayeo,  Mang.,  bitterness, 
chagrin,  mortification  ;  maneoneo, 
Nuk.,  titillation,  sensation  of  being 
tickled. 

Mango,  Sam.,  dry;  tai-mayoa,  Mang., 
low  tide  (dry  sea). 

Mayo,  mano,  mako,  mad,  ubiq.,  a  shark. 

Mao,  Haw.,  to  fade,  as  a  decaying  plant, 
to  corrupt ;  maoa,  N.  Z.  Tah.,  to 
ripen,  to  be  completed — ripe ;  mo- 
moho,  N.  Z.,  to  ripen. 

Madni,  mabi,  Sam.,  mobni,  Tong.,  true ; 
maoli,  Haw.,  maoi,  Nuk.,  true,  real, 
— indigenous,  native;  maori,  N.  Z., 
maoi,  Mang.,  indigenous,  native ;  ma- 
ori, Mang.,  civilized. 
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Maori,  Tah.,  mari,  Rar.,  really,  indeed, 
merely,  only. 

MapU,    Sam.    Nuk.,    mabu,  Tong.,    to 

whistle ;  viapuea,  Sam.,  to  sigh. 
Masa    (?),    maha,    Tong.,    ma€a,   Viti, 
empty ;    mumasa,    Sam.,    mamaha, 
Tong.,  low  water,  shallow. 
Maha,  Tah.,  quiet,  appeased,  satisfied, 
comforted ;  Haw.,  to  rest  from  labor, 
hoo-maha, — to  be  satisfied. 
Masaki  (?),  mahaki,  Tong.,  maki,  Rar., 
Mang.,  ma'i,  Sam.  Tah.  Haw.,  sick. 
Maki,  Nuk.,  a  sore. 
Makimaki,  Nuk.,  maHmaH,  Tah.,   to 
desire,  long  for  (i.  e.  be  sick  for). 
Masi  (?),  mahi,  N.  Z.,  to  work;  mahi, 
Haw.,  yaohi,  tauhi,  Tong.,  to   culti- 
vate, till  the  soil. 
Masod,  Sam.,  maJiod,  Tong.,  arrow-root 

(tacca  pinnatifida). 
Masili   (?),   mahui,  Tong.,   mahne  and 
maue,  N.  Z.,  to    leave,  to  abandon, 
flee  from ;  maue,  Tah.,  to  fly. 
Mata,  ubiq.,  face,  eye,  front,  edge. 

Matamata,  Sam.,  mamata,  Tong.,  to  see. 
Mata-po  (night-eyed),  N.  Z.  Mang.  Tah. 
Haw.    Nuk.,    mata-ivi    (bone-eyed), 
Sam.,  blind. 
Mata-riki    (little   eyes),   N.  Z.    Mang., 
mata-rii,  Tah.,  mata-lii,  Haw.,  mata- 
iki,  Nuk.,  the  Pleiades. 
Mata-hiti,  Tah.  Haw.,  mata-iti,  Rar.,  a 
year  (the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  which 
marks  the  commencement  of  the  year). 
Kamata,  Tong.,  amata,  Sam.,  timata, 
N.    Z.,    Jiaamata,    Tah.,    akamata, 
Mang.,  lioomata,  Haw.,  to  begin. 

Mata-ainana  (qu.  1),  Haw.  Nuk.,  the 

common  people,  the  lower  classes. 
MataJcu,  mata'u,  ubiq.,  afraid. 
MatdU,  ubiq.,  fish-hook. 
Mate,  ubiq.,  to  die,  to  be  hurt,  ill,  sick. 
Mate,    matemate   N.  Z.   Mang.,   Haw. 

Nuk.,  to  wish,  desire,  long  for  (i.  e.  to 

be  dying  for). 


Mate,  Sam.,  to  suppose,  explain ;  Tong., 
to  conjecture. 

Matlkuku  and  matiao,  N.  Z.,  matikao 
and  maikao,  Pau.,  maikuku,  Mang., 
Nuk.,  maikao,  Tikop.,  mai'u'u,  maiao, 
Tah.  Haw.,  finger-nail  (see  kuku). 

Matolu,    Tong.    Haw.,   matoru,    N.  Z. 

Mang.,  matou,  Nuk.,  thick. 
Matu,  Haw.  Pau.,  to  run  off,  to  flee. 
Man,  ubiq.,  fast,  firm,  fixed,  constant ;  to 

obtain,  hold  fast,  adhere,  remain  fixed. 

Mau  or  mou   (?),   mou,   Mang.,  a   hill, 
mound ;  hence,  mau  or  mou,  a  col- 
lective particle  (Gram.  §  14). 
Mauya  or  moiiya,  mauna  or  mouna, 
maua  or  moua,  ubiq.,  mountain. 

M«W  (?),  maumau,  Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z., 
moumou,  Rar.,  spoiled,  wasted,  de- 
stroyed ;  mauna,  Haw.,  maua,  Tah., 
to  waste. 

Maule,  Haw.,  »«wi,  Mang.,  timid,  fearful. 

Mauli,  Sam.,  the  moon ;  Haw.,  the  first 

day  of  the  new  moon ;  maura,  Mang., 

a  season,  time. 
Maunu,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  mounu,  Mang.,  a 

bait  for  fishing. 
Me,  with   (see   ma);   hence,  me,  N.  Z., 

Tah.    Mang.  Nuk.,  mei,  Rar.,  matt", 

Haw.,  like. 
Me,    N.  Z.,    mei,   Nuk.,    mo2,   Haw., 

almost,  near,  about  to  (Gram.  §  53). 
Mea,  ubiq.,  thing. 

.Mm,  Haw.,  to  do,  to  act ;  N.  Z.,  to  do, 

to  say,  to  think. 
Meika,  Mang.   Nuk.,  mei,  Pau.,  maia, 

Tah.  Haw.,  the  banana. 

MeitaM,  Rar.  Mang.,  meitaki  and  meitai, 
Nuk.,  maitai,  Tah.  Haw.,  good. 

Melie  (?),  merie,  Mang.,  meze,  Nuk.,  com- 
mon, free,  not  tabu  (perhaps  from 
malie). 

Mill,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  rub,  stroke,  smooth 
down. 
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MUimili,  Haw.,  mirimiri,   Mang.,   to 
examine,  as  a  curiosity. 

Mllo,  Sam.  Haw.,  mio,  Tong.,  miro,  N.  Z., 
to  twist,  make  twine ;  komirimiri, 
Mang.,  to  twist;  milo,  Tong.,  a  top, 
to  spin  round.  (See  fill,  filo,  vilo.) 
Miro,  Tah.,  mio,  Nuk.,  a  tree,  the 
thespecia  populnea ;  miro,  N.  Z.,  the 
podocarpus  ferruginea. 

Mimt,  ubiq.,  miyere. 

Minamina,  N.  Z.,  to  long  for  any  thing  ; 
Haw.,  to  grieve  for  the  loss  of  any 
thing. 

Mist,  Sam.,  mihi,  Tah.  Haw.,  mii,  Rar., 
to  regret,  to  grieve ;  mihi,  N.  Z.,  to 
sigh,  to  moan;  mii,  Mang.,  to  be 
offended,  bear  ill-will. 

Mitt,  Sam.  Tong.,  mi,  Tar.,  to  dream. 

Mltl,  Tah.  Mang.,  the  sea, — salt  water. 

Mlti,  Tong.,  to  suck ;  Nuk.,  to  lick ;  Haw., 
to  eat  poi  with  the  fingers ;  mitimiti, 
Haw.,  to  nibble. 

Moa,  ubiq.,  domestic  fowl,  hen. 

Moa,  Tah.  Rar.,  sacred ;  Nuk.,  an  atten- 
dant on  the  tauus  or  priests. 

Moake,  Mang.,  moae,  Haw.,  the  east  wind, 
the  trades. 

Moana,  ubiq.,  the  sea,  ocean  (never  used, 
like  tat  and  miti,  for  "  salt  water:") 

Mohuka  (qU.  ?),  Tong.,  mouhu,  Nuk., 
mau'u,  Sam.  Haw.,  grass. 

Moke,  Mang.,  hidden,  or  lost;  mo'e,  Tah., 
to  be  lost  or  forgotten  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  moe,  from  mose). 

Moko,  mo'o,  ubiq.,  lizard,  reptile. 

Moko,  N.  Z.,  the  tattooing,  probably  from 

its  spiral  and  curving  figures. 
Mokonwko,  Tong.,  cold  (as  the  skin  of  a 
reptile),— momoko,  a  disease  attended 
with  chills  and  wasting  of  the  flesh  ; 
moko,  Nuk.,  lean,— momoo,  benumb- 
ed, — a  cough. 

Mokopuna,  N.Z.,  mdopuna,  Haw.  Nuk., 


a   grandson ;    makupuna,   Mang.,   a 
nephew. 

Mole,  Tong.,   smooth;   molemole,   Haw., 

bald. 
Molly  Sam.,  mori,  N.Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Tah., 

oil  for  burning,  a  lamp. 
Momo,     Nuk.,    momae,    Tong.,    petty, 

small, — a    scrap,   crumb  ;    momomo, 

Sam.,  bruised,  mashed. 
Momoa,  Tah.,  to  promise,  betroth;  Haw., 

to  give  liberally. 
Momona,  N.Z.  Tah.  Haw.   Nuk.,  lus- 
cious, succulent,  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
Mose,  Rot.,  moSe,  Viti,  mohe,  Tong.,  moe, 

Sam.  et  cast.,  to  lie  down,  to  sleep. 
Mohepa,  moepa,  ??ioena,  moeka,   moea, 

ubiq.,  a  sleeping-mat,  bed. 
Moenaku,  N.  Z.,  irimoe,  moemoea,  Rar., 

moerika,  Mang.,  moeuhane,  Haw.,  to 

dream. 
Fie-mohe,  Tong.,  fia-moe,  Sam.,  hia-moe, 

N.  Z.,  to  wish  to  sleep;  hia-moe,  Haw., 

to  sleep, — deep,  sound  sleep ;  Nuk.,  a 

nap,  a  fourth    part   or  watch  of  the 

night. 

Moto,  Tong.  N.Z.  Mang.  Rar.  Tah.  Haw., 

to  box,  strike  with  the  fist. 

Motu,  ubiq.,  to  cut,  cut  off,  separate ;  se- 
parated, cut  off. 
Motu,  ubiq.,  a  division,  a  separate  dis- 
trict, a  small  island  separate  from  the 
main  land. 

M.U,  Sam.  Tah.,  a  noise,  noisy. 

Mua,  ubiq.,  front,  before. 

Muka,  Tong.,  a  sprout,  shoot,  blade  of 
grass,— the  bud  of  the  plantain  or 
banana;  muka,  N.  Z.,  flax;  muko, 
Nuk.,  the  bud  of  the  breadfruit;  mu'a, 
Sam.,  a  young  cocoa-nut. 

Muli,  Sam.  Haw.,  muri,  N.Z.  Rar.  Mang. 
Tah.,  mui,  Tong.  Nuk.,  after,  behind. 
Tau-muli,  Sam.  Tong.,  the  stern  of  a 
vessel. 

Mulu  (?),   mulumulu,  Sam.,  to   rub,  to 
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clean ;  muru,  N.  Z.,  to  rub,  wipe  out, 
obliterate,  wash  away. 
MUSU  (?),  or  mu  (?),  musumusu,  Sam.,  to 
whisper, — listless,  wearied,  unwilling; 
omuhu,  Nuk.,  mumulvu,  mumu,  Haw., 
omumu,  Tan.,  to  whisper. 

Koumumu,  Rar.,  ohumu,  Tah.  Haw. 
Nuk.,  amuamu,  N.  Z.,  to  whisper,  to 
murmur  together,  to  grumble;  mui- 
mui,  Sam.,  to  grumble,  to  be  dissatis- 
fied. 

Mumu,  N.  Z.,  mamu,  Tah.,  mumu, 
mumu,  Mang.,  mumule,  Haw.,  taci- 
turn, stupid,  sullen. 

Mutu,  Mang.  Nuk.,  muteki,  Rar.,  silent. 

Murare,  Rar.,  dumb. 

Mutie,   Sam.  Tong.    Mang.  Nuk.,  tietie, 

N.  Z.,  grass. 
M/ta,  Tong.  Haw.  N.  Z.,  to  cut  off,  cut 

short,  terminate. 


X 

Na,  prep.,  of,  for,  by  (Gram.  §§  20,  69). 
Na,  there,  then,  that — sign  of  distance  in 

place  and  time  (Gram.  §§  41,  52,  59). 

La,  ra,  ana,  and  ara  appear  to  be 

variations  of  this  particle. 
Na  (?),  ne,  Tong.,  he  (used  as  nominative 

to  a  verb), — nana,  they  (dual)  ;  nau- 

tolu,  they  (plural). 
Ne,  no,  Tong.,  na,  Sam.   et  caet.,  the 

root  of  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the 

third  person  singular  (Gram.  §§  39, 

40). 
Na,  Sam.  Tong.  Tah.  Haw.,  quieted,  ap- 
peased, as  a  child  ;  faka-nd,  Tong.,  to 

hush,  make  quiet. 
Nd,  nana,  Sam.,  haka-nd,  /and,  Nuk., 

to  conceal  (i.  e.  to  hush  up). 
N&!  N.  Z.  Rar.,  naha!  Tah.,  lo !  behold  ! 
Nana,  Tah.    Mang.  Haw.,  to   look   at, 

observe,  behold. 
Na,  Sam.,  nake,  N.  Z.,  nae,  Haw.,  but, 

80 


only ;  anake,  N.Z.  Mang.,  anae,  Tah., 
only,  merely,  alone. 
Na,  Tah.  Rar.,  first,  beforehand.. 

Nafa,  Sam.  Tong.  Niua,  a  drum. 

NafCU  (?),  naunau,  Sam.,  to  desire,  obey, 
regard ;  nounou,  Tah.,  to  desire, 
covet;  noonoo,  Haw.,  to  reflect,  to 
think  of  with  approbation  (see  ma- 
nako). 

Namu,  Sam.  Tong.,  odor,  scent ;  namu- 
?iamu,  Tah.,  foul-scented. 

Namu,  Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z.  Tah.,  a  mus- 
quito. 

Nanu,  Sam.,  namu,  Haw.,  to  speak  un- 
intelligibly,  to    speak    in    a    foreign 
tongue. 
Namu,  N.  Z.,  to  grumble,  to  murmur  ; 
nanu,  Mang.,  to  curse. 

Nase,  Sam.,  nahe,  Tah.,  fern. 

Natu,  Tong.,  to  kneel ;  Nuk.,  to  mix  up 
puddings,  to  wash  clothes ;  Mang.,  to 
dip,  soak. 

Nave  (?),  navenave,  Tah.  Mang.  Nuk., 
pleasant,  delightful,  joyful. 

Nea,  Rar.,  neanea,  Haw.,  lonely,  desolate. 

Net,  ni,  here,  now,  this, — sign  of  present 
place  and  time  (Gram.  §§  41,  52, 
59), — hence  anei,  presently,  aua-nei, 
now,  to-day. 

Neke  (or  neki),  N.Z.  Rar.  Mang.,  ne'e 
(or  neH),  Tah.  Haw.,  to  move,  to  move 
along, — to  remove  (act.  and  neut.) 
Ne'i,  Sam.,  lest. 

Neva,  Sam.,  poor,  destitute ;  newe,  Haw., 
to  suffer  from  want ;  neneva,  Tah., 
foolish,  insane. 

Ni,  Sam.  Fak.,  some, — a  collective  par- 
ticle (Gram.  §  14). 
Nisi,   Sam.,  nihi,   Tong.,   some;    lite, 
Haw.,  a  portion,  lot  (Gram.  §  12). 

Ni  or  li, — (a  number  of  words  having 
a  general  connexion  in  sense,  ap- 
pear to  be  derived  from  this  root), 
— niania,  mania,  manie,  Haw.,  ma- 
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nia,  Tah.  Mang.  Nuk.,  maninoa, 
Sam.,  marino,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  smooth, 
calm,  as  the  sea ;  manino,  Sam., 
clear,  pure,  as  water  ;  manino,  Nuk., 
clear,  serene,  calm ;  maninonino, 
Haw.,  the  abating  of  fierce  winds ; 
malili,  Haw.,  to  be  assuaged,  grow 
calm ;  marire,  N.  Z.,  calm,  peaceful 
(see  also  malie). 

Nifi  (?),  manifi,  Sam.  Tong.,  thin,  nar- 
row,* nihinihi,  Haw.,  difficult,  straight, 
— a  narrow  ridge. 

NlJO,  niho,  nio,  ubiq.,  tooth. 

Nino,  Tah.  Nuk.,  to  twist. 

NlU,  ubiq.,  cocoa-nut. 

No,  prep.,  of,  for,  from  (Gram.  §§  20,  69). 

N6  (?),  nond,  Sam.,  to  borrow-  noi,  nonoi, 
Haw.  Nuk.,  faka-noi,  Tong.,  inoi, 
N.  Z.  Rar.,  to  beg,  to  entreat. 

Noa,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Rar.,  common,  free,  not 
restricted. 

Nqfo,  noho,  noo,  ubiq.,  to  sit,  to  dwell. 
(In  Tahitian,  parahi  has  been  of  late 
substituted  for  noho). 
Nofoa,  Fak.  Tong.,  nooya,  Mang.,  noho, 
Haw.,  a  seat. 

Nohinohi  (qu.  ?),  N.  Z.,  noinoi,  Haw., 
little  ,•  nore,  Mang.,  a  dwarf. 

Nono,  Fak.  Sam.  Tong.  Tah.,  worn,  Haw. 
Nuk.,  the  morinda  citrifolia. 

Nut,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Haw.  Nuk.,  great,  large. 

Nuku,  Mang.,  place,  spot;  nu'u,  Sam., 
town,  district ;  nuku,  Rar.,  nu'u,  Tah., 
army ;  nuku,  Viti,  sand,  a  sand-bank. 
(In  Nukuhiva,  Nuku-nono,  &c,  it 
seems  to  mean  island  or  country.) 


n 

via,  na,  ubiq.,  the  plural  article  prefixed 
to  nouns  (Gram.  §  14). 

Haeyae,  Sam.,  to  sigh;  naenae,  Haw., 
the  asthma,  difficult  breathing ;  kaikai, 


nainai,  Nuk.  (qu.  naenae?),  exhaust- 
ed, spent, — referring  to  a  person's 
patience  or  breath. 

IQafa,  Sam.  Tong.,  yd,  Tar.,  aya,  Mang., 
ana,  anana,  Haw.,  a  fathom. 

flahele  (qu.  ?),  ahele,  Tah.,  yayaere,  Rar., 
tiahele,  Haw.,  wild  grass,  herbage, 
underwood. 

Haty  Tong.,  ne,  Haw.,  to  gnash  the  teeth. 

Bdkau,  Tong.  N.  Z.  Rar.,  the  bowels, 
the  viscera, — supposed  by  the  natives 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  mental  operations, 
— hence  used  for  the  heart  or  mind. 

Bako,  Tong.  N.  Z.,  ya?o,  Sam.,  kahua, 
nahua,  Nuk.,  tonahua,  Haw.,  fat,  lard. 

Balafu  (?),  Varahu,  N.Z.,  soot;  nanahu, 
lanahu,  Haw.,  charcoal. 

Idale,   Tong.,   right,   becoming,    proper; 

pari,  Rar.,  good,  pleasant,  agreeable. 
Flalo,  Sam.  Tong.,  yaro,  N.Z.  Rar.,  nalo, 

Haw.,  aro,  Tah.,  hid,  forgotten,  lost ; 

also,  mayalo,  mayaro,  maaro,  with  the 

same  meanings. 
Waka-yaro,  N.  Z.,  to  hide,  cover,  over- 

whelm. 

Bdlu,   Sam.,  yarn,  N.  Z.,  na/«,   Haw., 

surf,  billow. 
JJane,  Viti,  a  brother  or  sister;  tua-yane, 

Sam.,   ft^arce,   N.  Z.   Rar.,   tunane, 

Nuk.,  taitunane,  Haw.,  elder  brother 

(of  a  sister, — see  tfwa). 
Eano,    Tong.,    wowo,    Haw.,    red-faced, 

flushed. 

JJla-ga,  N.  Z.,  noise,  uproar;  nana,  Haw., 

to  bark,  growl. 
lQao,  Sam.,  the  gum,  the  grinders;  yau, 

Tong.  N.  Z.  Haw.,  to  chew,  to  champ 

with  the  teeth;  auau,  Tah.,  to  gnash 

the  teeth. 
Kahu,  nanahu,  Nuk.,  nahu,  nanahu, 

Haw.,  to  bite;  kahu,  nahu,  Nuk.,  to 

scold,  rebuke. 
lWOl,  Sam.,  naonao,  Haw.,  to  steal. 
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Haosi,  Sam.,  yaohi,  Tong.,  to  make.  (See 
masi.) 

Hose,  Sam.,  weak, — yano-yase,  lean ;  na- 
hinahi,  Haw.,  soft  and  thin. 

Hata,  Sam.  Tong.,  a  snake;  yarara, 
N.  Z.,  a  reptile  of  any  kind,  a  snake, 
a  large  kind  of  lizard ;  kakd,  nana, 
Nuk.  (qu.  kakaa  for  yayala?),  the 
large  house-lizard. 

Hatd,  Sam.  Tong.  Rar.,  difficult,  hard 
(Gram.  §  78);  tuiata,  Tan.,  with  diffi- 
culty. 

JHatt,  N.Z.  Rar.,  ati,  Tah.,  a  member  of 
a  tribe, — as  Hati-Maru,  one  of  the 
Maru  tribe;  Bali- Karika,  one  of  the 
Karika  tribe;  ati-Juda,  Tah.,  a  Jew. 
(The  original  meaning  was,  perhaps, 
a  descendant  of  Maru,  Karika,  &c.) 

JJatU,  N.  Z.,  to  scratch,  scrape ;  natu, 
Haw.,  to  seek,  search,  look  after  (i.  e. 
to  feel  about  with  the  hands). 

JjCLUd,  Tong.,  a  kind  of  disease,  a  cutane- 
ous eruption;  yaua,  N.  Z.,  newe, 
Haw.,  to  suffer  from  illness,  be  in 
pain. 

JTJek  (?),  yere,  N.  Z.,  lazy;    yere,  Rar., 
nele,  Haw.,  poor,  destitute. 
Mayere,  N.  Z.,  idle,  slow;  maere,  Tah., 
careful,  doubtful,  hesitating. 

HepwgepUj  Mang.,  tender,  soft,  yielding 
to  the  touch  ;  nepunepu,  Haw.,  full  in 
flesh,  plump. 

Ilofle,  Sam.,  yoie,  Rar.,  yofua,  Tong., 
easy,  facile  (correlative  to  yatd, — 
Gram.  §  78). 

Jlolo  (?),  yoyolo,  Sam.,  a  rushing,  bubbling 
noise ;  yoyoro,  N.  Z.,  a  noise  like 
snoring, — to  snore;  no?ioo,  Haw.,  to 
snore.     (See  yulu.) 

HotO,  Sam.,  to  sink;  N.  Z.,  to  make 
deep,  to  sink,  as  a  well. 

Flu  (?),  yupu,  Sam.,  waha-yu,  N.  Z., 
dumb;  nunu,  Haw. , taciturn, unsocial. 

Hulu  (?),  tapidu,  Tong.,  to  snore;  yuyuru, 


Rar.,  nuru,  Tah.,  to  groan,  growl, 
roar;  yurfitru,  Pau.,  to  grunt, — yuru- 
yuru,  a  hog;  nunulu,  Haw.,  to  growl, 
grunt. 
Nu  and  nunu,  Haw.,  to  groan;  mayuyu, 
Rar.,  thunder. 

Hutu,  Fak.  Sam.  Tong.,  mouth  of  any 
animal,  beak  of  a  bird ;  yutu,  N.  Z. 
Pau.,  utu,  Tah.,  nutu,  Nuk.,  lip,  beak 
of  a  bird;  nutu,  Haw.,  snout,  beak. 


o 


0,  prep.,  of.     (Gram.  §  17.) 

0,  Sam.  Tong.,  conj.,  and.     (Gram.  §  68.) 

U,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  go  (used  only  in  the 
plural);  o,  Tah.  Rar.,  to  enter;  faa-6, 
Tah.,  dka-o,  Rar.,  ho-6,  Haw.,  to  cause 
to  enter. 

0,  Haw.,  to  extend,  reach  out  the  hand ; 
oo,  Sam.,  to  reach  ;  oo,  ta-oo,  Rar.,  to 
receive. 

Ofa,  Tong.,  owa,  oha,  N.  Z.,  kaoha, 
aoJia,  oha,  Nuk.,  alofa,  Sam.,  aroha, 
N.Z.  Tah.,  aroa,  Rar.  Mang.,  aloha, 
Haw.,  love,  good-will,  esteem,  com- 
passion. 

Ojl,  Sam.,  to  have  space  to  enter ;  Tong., 
near, — to  approach ;  awi,  N.  Z.,  oi, 
Haw.,  to  approach,  draw  near.  (See 
Icofi.) 

Ofo,  Sam.  Tong.,  oho,  N.  Z.,  ho-ohuoe, 
Haw.,  to  wonder. 

Ohand,  Tong.,  a  husband  or  wife,  a 
spouse ;  ahana,  vahana,  Nuk.,  a  hus- 
band. 

Oka,  Nuk.,  oa,  Haw.,  a  rafter. 

Okioki,  N.  Z.,  oioi,  Haw.,  rest,  repose. 

Oho,  Mang.,  hard,  firm,  solid;  Nuk., 
strong,  powerful, — large,  full-grown, 
ripe;  oo,  Haw.,  ripe,  mature, — oolea, 
strong,  hard. 
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Ola,  Sam.  Haw.,  ora,  N.Z.  Tah.  Rar. 

Mang.,  to  live. 
Omi,   Tong.  Tah.,  to   draw  out,  bring 

out. 
Omo,  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  to  suck. 
One,  ubiq.,  sand. 
Ono,  six  (Gram.  §  30). 
Ono  (?),  onoono,  Sam.,  tempted;   onou, 

onounou,    Haw.,    to    entice,    seduce; 

onoono,  Tah.,  earnest,  solicitous. 
Opa,  Rar.,  to  wrap  up,  to  swathe ;  Haw., 

to  squeeze,  press. 
OpObtd,  Haw.,  a  ravine  on  the  side  of  a 

mountain ;  Nuk.,  a  precipice. 
Oso,  Sam.,  to  leap ;  oho,  N.  Z.,  to  leap, 

start  up, — excited,  moved. 
Oso,  Sam.,  oho,  Tong.,  o,  Haw.,  provi- 
sion for  travelling. 
Ota,  Sam.  Tong.  Rar.  Mang.,  maid,  N.  Z. 

Haw.,  raw,  uncooked. 
Mata,  Haw.,  green  (or  raw)  as  wood 

not  yet  seasoned  ;  mata,  Rar.  Mang., 

matomato,    N.  Z.,    maomao,    Haw., 

green,  as  grass ;  mata,  Tong.,  a  club 

made  of  a  young  tree. 
Oti,    Sam.    Tong.   N.  Z.    Mang.   Haw., 

ended,  done. 
Oto,  Tah.  Mang.,  to  mourn,  lament. 


Pa,   Sam.  Mang.  Haw.  Nuk.,  an  enclo- 
sure, a  fence,  wall ;  N.  Z.,  a  fortified 
town ;  pa  enua,  Rar.,  a  country. 
Patu,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Tah.  Haw.,  a  wall. 

Pa,  N.  Z.  Mang.  Haw.,  to  touch,  to  strike 
gently ;  papa,  Rar.,  to  beat  (see  paid, 
pati,  patu). 

Pa,  N.  Z.  Tikop.,  father. 

Pa,  Sam.,  N.Z.  Rar.  Haw.,  barren,  child- 
less. 

Pd,  Sam.,  papa,  N.  Z.,  to  burst. 


Pa,  Sam.,  barb  of  a  hook ;  Tong.,  a  fish- 
hook of  shell. 

Pae,  Tah.  Rar.  Mang.,  separate,  apart, 
aside;  a  side,  border,  division,  part, 
portion;  Tah.,  a  collective  particle 
(Gram.  §  14). 
Tapae,  Rar.  Haw.,  tipae,  Tah.,  to  put 
aside,  to  turn  aside,  to  pervert ;  waka- 
pae,  N.  Z.,  to  accuse. 
Napae,  tapae,  Nuk.,  rapae,  Tah.,  by  the 
side,  adjacent ;  rapaeau,  Tah.,  outside 
(perhaps  from  fasi). 

Pahi  (qu.  1),  Tah.  Pau.,  pai,  Rar.  Mang., 
a  ship. 

Pahu  (qu.  ?),  N.  Z.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  a 
drum. 

Pai,  N.  Z.,  good ;  paw,,  Sam.,  sacred  ; 
Tah.,  a  priest. 

Paha,  Tikop.,  pa'a,  Sam.,  a  crab ;  paka, 
Mang.,  pa'a,  Tah.,  shell,  crust,  enve- 
lope. 
Paka,  N.  Z.,  any  thing  dried  by  the  sun ; 
pakapaka,  Nuk.,  the  crust  of  baked 
fruit. 
Pakapaka,  Rar.,  paapaa,  Haw.,  burned, 
scorched,  baked  hard. 

Pakari,  Rar.,  paari,  Tah.,  wise. 

Pakeke,  N.Z.,  hard,  solid,— hard,  diffi- 
cult to  do ;  pakeke,  Mang.,  to  disobey  ; 
paee,  Haw.,  to  misunderstand. 

Pakl  or  baki,  Tong.,  to  strike  against, 
impinge ;  paH,  Sam.,  to  touch,  strike 
lightly ;  papaki,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang. 
Nuk.,  pai,  papai,  Tah.  Haw.,  to 
strike  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to 
slap ;  papaki,  Nuk.,  paipai,  Tah., 
Haw.,  to  beat  or  chastise. 
Papaki,  Pau.,  papai,  Tah.,  pai,  Haw., 

to  imprint,  mark,  write. 
Paina,  papaina,  Tah.  Haw.,  the  noise 
of  clapping,  breaking,  rattling,  tick- 
ing, &c. 

Pakisi  (?),  pakl,  N.  Z.,  fair  weather; 
paihi,  Haw.,  clear,  unclouded,  fair. 

Pala,  para,  paa,  ubiq.,  an  ulcer,  sore, — 
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purulent  matter, — putrid, — foul,  slimy, 
greasy. 
Palahu,  Haw.,  decayed ;  parail,  Mang., 
worn  out. 

Pdlale,  Haw.,  par  are,  N.  Z.,  to  exert 
one's  self  with  haste  and  disorder, — 
tumult,  confusion  ;  parari,  Tah.,  bro- 
ken in  pieces. 

Paldoa,  Haw.,  paraoa,  N.  Z.  Mang., 
paaoa,  Nuk.,  the  sperm-whale, — tooth 
of  the  whale,  ivory. 

Palasi,  Sam.,  scattered  about;  parahi, 
Tah.,  parai,  Mang.,  to  sit,  remain, 
dwell. 

Pale,  Tong.  Haw.,  pare,  N.  Z.,  to  ward 
off,  parry,  turn  aside. 
Pale,  Sam.  Fak.  Haw.,  pare,  N.  Z.  Rar. 
Mang.,  pae,  Nuk.,  hat,  bonnet,  veil, 
head-dress  (any  thing  to  keep  off  the 
sun). 

Parirau,  N.  Z.,  pererau,  Tah.,  wing  of 
a  bird;  peleleu,  Haw.,  a  short,  wide 
canoe  (see  kapa). 

Pah,  Haw.,  pari,  N.  Z.  Tah.,  a  precipice, 

— also  a  stronghold. 
Pali  (?),  pari,  N.  Z.,  to  flow,  as  the  sea ; 

Mang.,  to  gush  out,  to  pass  out. 

Palolo,  Sam.,  mbalolo,  Viti,  name  of  a 
sea-worm  which  appears  on  the  reef 
at  a  certain  season  of  the  year ;  hence, 
palolo,  Sam.,  mbalolo,  Viti,  paroro, 
Tah.  Rar.,  name  given  to  two  of  the 
months  (ante,  p.  68). 

Palu,  Sam.,  to  dissolve  ;  Tong.,  to  mix 
with  water;  Haw.,  to  lick,  lap  water. 
Palupalu,  Haw.,  paruparu,  Tah.,  paru- 
kana,    Rar.,   soft,  weak;  paruparu, 
Rar.  Tah.,  bruised,  wounded,  hurt. 

Patialci,  Rar.,  to  repair,  substitute  new 
for  old  ;  panai,  Haw.,  to  redeem,  give 
a  substitute, — pinai,  to  repair,  mend. 

Pant,  Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z.,  to  besmear, 
plaster;  apani,  Tah.,  mopani,  Rar., 

81 


popani,  Haw.,  to   stop  up,  close  up, 
cover  over. 
Pani,  Nuk.,  cocoa-nut  oil  for  anointing 
the  head. 

Pa~ge,  Rar.  Pau.,  pae,  Tah.,  paepae,  Haw. 
Nuk.,  that  which  supports  or  sustains 
any  thing, — a  prop,  stool,  stand,  &c. 

PaiQU,  Mang.,  paku,  panu,  Nuk.,  pano- 
pano,  Haw.,  black. 

Pao,  Tah.  Rar.  Haw.,  to  dig  or  hew  out. 

Pao,  Tah.,  paa,  Haw.,  fast,  firm,  fixed  ; 
haa-pao,  Tah.,  to  make  fast,  to  fix,  to 
appoint,  to  keep,  to  comprehend  ;  hoo- 
pao,  Haw.,  to  establish,  fix  ;  tapao, 
Tah.,  a  sign,  evidence,  confirmation. 

Papa,  ubiq.,  any  thing  flat  and  solid,  as  a 
plank,  table,  rock. 
Papapapa,  Mang.,  flat,  level. 

Papa,  Haw.,  a  row,  a  rank,  a  file ;  pa- 
paya, Mang.,  a  line. 

Papa,  Tah.  Mang.  Pau.,  papalapi,  Sam. 
Tong.,  foreign,  foreigner  (applied  to 
the  whites). 
Papa-ani,  Nuk.,  "  a  part  of  the  sky  ; — 
also,  a  term  applied  by  them  to  iron" 
(i.  e.  foreign  substance). 

Papali-ga  (?),  papariya,  N.  Z.  Rar., 
papalina,  Haw.,  paparia,  Tah.,  pa- 
pains, Nuk.,  the  cheek. 

Papaku,  N.  Z.,  low ;  papau,  Tah.  Haw. 

Nuk.,  shallow. 
Papu,  Tah.  Haw.,  a  plain,  a  level  piece 

of  ground    (perhaps   a   corruption  of 

papa). 
Pata,  Tong.,  coarse-grained, — one  pata, 

gravel  (i.  e.  coarse  sand)  ;  pata,  Haw., 

rain  falling  in  large  drops. 
Patty    Sam.   Tong.,   to   clap   the    hands 

together ;    Haw.,   to   smite   with   the 

palm  of  the  hand  (see  pa,  paki). 
Patiti,  Tah.  Rar.,  to  fasten ;  Haw.,  hard, 

firm,  compact,  obstinate. 
PatU,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Tah.  Nuk.,   to 

strike,  to  beat  (see  pa  and  tu). 
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Pau,  Sam.,  to  cease ;   N.  Z.  Tah.  Mang. 
Haw.,  pou,  Rar.,  done,  ended,  past 
away. 
Pau,  Haw.,  complete ;    hence,   all,  the 
whole. 

Pau,  Sam.,  to  fall ;  pou,  Tah.,  to  descend. 

Pe,  Sam.,  if,  when,  as  ;  be,  Tong.,  when, 
also,  only ;  abe,  Tong.,  pe,  pea,  N.  Z., 
pea,  Fak., paha,  Haw.,  perhaps.. 
Pei,  Sam.,  like;  pe,  N.  Z.  et  cast.,  like 
(used  only  in  compound  terms,  as, 
penei,  like  this,  thus, — pela,  like  that, 
— pefea?  like  which,  how?  &c.) 

Pe,  Sam.,  pio,  Mang.  Haw.,  extinguished, 
extinct. 

Peka,  Tikop.  N.  Z.,  beka,  Tong.,  pe'a, 
Sam.,  a  bat. 

Pekd,  Mang.,   upeka,  N.  Z.,  a   cross,  a 

stick  laid  crossways ;  pekaya,  N.  Z., 

a  corner,  or  crossing  of  the  street. 
Pekapeka,  Rar.,  peapea,  Tah.,  offended, 

hurt,  perplexed,  afflicted  (i.  e.  crossed). 

Hoopea,  Haw.,  to   punish,  to   accuse 

maliciously. 
Tapeka,  Rar.,  tapea,  Tah.,  a  yoke, — 

also,  Rar.  Tah.  Haw.,  to  seize,  confine 

as  a  criminal. 

Peke,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  to  remove,  move  off; 
pee,  Tah.,  to  follow, — peepee,  to  hasten ; 
pee,  Haw.,  to  run  and  hide. 

Pele,    Sam.,    bele,   Tong.,    aka-perepere, 
Rar.,  here,  Fak.,  a  favorite, — beloved. 
Pelepele,  Sam.,  opere,  Tah.,  to  cherish, 
minister  to. 

Pern,  Haw.,  peru,  Tah.,  peu,  Nuk.,  to 
double,  fold  up. 

Penu,  Pau.,  the  head;  Tah.,  a  stone 
pestle. 

Pepe,  Sam.  Tong.  Tah.  Nuk.,  a  butterfly. 

Pepe,  N.  Z.,  trembling,  fluttering ;  Mang., 

fragile,   friable ;    Haw.,    soft,   pliable, 

broken  fine,  rotten ;  Tah.  Nuk.,  rotten, 

bad. 


Peti,  Nuk.,  to  tread,  to  trample  on  ;  peti- 

petl,  Tong.,  pigs'  feet,  trotters. 
Pi,  N.  Z.,  the  young  of  an  animal ;  api, 

Tah.,  kopio,  Nuk.,  opio,  Haw.,  young. 
Pi,  Mang.  Nuk.,  piha,  Haw.,  kapi,  Nuk., 

full. 
Pia,   Tah.  Rar.   Haw.  Nuk.,   arrow-root 

(tacca  pinnatifida). 

Pihe  (qu.  1),  N.  Z.,  a  funeral  ode ;  Haw., 
lamentation,  wailing. 
Pehe,  Tah.  Nuk.,  a  song. 

Piki,  N.  Z.,  biki,  Tong.,  pii,  Sam.,  to 
adhere,  stick,  cling  to  ;  hence,  piki, 
N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.,  pii,  Tah. 
Haw.,  to  climb,  ascend. 

Plko,  pi'o,  ubiq.,  to  bend,  curve, — curved, 
bent. 

Pilau,  Haw.,  piau,  Nuk.,  piro,  N.  Z., 
Mang.,  fetid,  foul-scented  ;  pirau, 
N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.,  putrid,  spoilt. 

Pill,  Haw.,  piri,  Rar.  Mang.  Tah.,  to  ad- 
here, stick  to,  stay  with  ;  pili,  Fak., 
near,  adjoining;  piri,   N.  Z.,   close, 
near,  crowded. 
Pipiri,  Tah.,  pi,  Haw.,  stingy,  parsimo- 
nious (i.  e.  close). 
Piritia,  Rar.,  to  compress,  stifle ;  pilitia, 
Haw.,   crowded,   close,    straightened, 
difficult. 
Tapili,  Haw.,  tapiri,  Tah.,  tapii,  Nuk., 

to  besmear,  anoint,  stick  on. 
Opili,  Haw.,  the  cramp;  pipii,  Nuk., 
contraction  of  the  limbs. 

Pill,  Sam.,  bili,  Tong.,  bii\  Tar.,  a  lizard. 

Pipi,  ubiq.,  the  cockle  (shell-fish). 

Pisi,  Sam.,  to  fall;  bihi,  Tong.,  to  splash. 

PlSl,  Sam.,  bihia,  Tong.,  contagious. 

PltO,  ubiq.,  end,  extremity  of  a  cord,  stick, 
&c, — hence,  the  navel ;  Haw.,  the 
crown  of  the  head ;  bito,  Tong.,  full. 
Brimful, — i.  e.,  reaching  to  the  top. 

Po,  Sam.  Tar.,  poara,  Tah.,  to  strike  with 
the  hand ;  poko,  Nuk.,  to  strike  one 
arm  with  the  other  hand  open ;  poeka, 
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Nuk.,   to   hit  with  a  stone  or  shot  ; 
powa,  Haw.,  to  kill  and  rob. 

Pot,  popoi,  Tong.  Tah.  Mang.  Nuk.,  a 
paste  or  jelly  made  of  fermented  vege- 
tables (ma  or  masi),  mixed  with  the 
juice  of  the  cocoa-nut,  or  of  the  dra- 
ca?na  root.     (See  poki.) 

Poka  (?),  boka,  Tong.,  poa,  Haw.,  to  cas- 
trate. 

Pokai,  N.Z.  Nuk.,  to  fold,  roll  up ;  poai, 
Haw.,  to  encircle,  go  round. 

Poki,  N.Z.  Rar.  Mang.,  poH,  Tah.  Haw., 
covered. 
Hipoki,  N.  Z.,  tapoki,  Rar.,  tapoi,  Tah., 
poi,  Haw.,  to  cover. 

Pokl,  Nuk.,  poH,  Haw.,  a  paste  or  pud- 
ding made  of  the  talo  or  arum  root, 
baked,  mashed,  and  mixed,  (at  Nuku- 
hiva,)  with  cocoa-nut  juice,  or  (at 
Hawaii),  with  water.     (See  poi.) 

Poko  (?),  poka,  N.Z.,  apoo,  Tah.,  a  pit; 
pokopoka,  Mang.,  deep,  dug  out. 
Tapoo,  Haw.,   to  sink,   as   into  water ; 
lapoko,  N.  Z.,  to  enter, — also,  a  bag. 
Poko  (?),  poyo,  Haw.,  upoko  (qu.  for  ulu- 
poko  ?),  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.,  upoo,  Tah., 
the  head. 
Ulu-boko,  Tong.,  ulu-pd'o,  Sam.,  pavo- 

kavoka,  Viti,  the  skull. 
Poko-iwi,  N.  Z.,  poo-hivi,  Tah.,  poo-hiwi, 
Haw.,  the  shoulder. 
Poko-luM,  Tikop.,  the  knee. 

Poro,  Tah.,  to  proclaim  ;  Mang.,  to  call 
upon,  demand. 
Pola,    Sam.,    bola,   Tong.,    poa,    Nuk., 
thatch  of  cocoa-nut  leaves. 

Polo  (?),  poloaH,  Sam.,  poroi,  Tah.,  to 
charge,  command ;  poroaki,  Rar.,  to 
command,  commission,  to  take  leave 
of;  poroporoaki,  N.  Z.,  to  take  leave  of. 

Polo  (?),  polqfeu,  Sam.,  auporo,  Tah., 
aupoo,  Nuk.,  pepper. 

Pololi,  Haw.,  porori,  Tah.,  pool,  Nuk., 
hungry,  to  fast. 


Pona,  Sam.  N.Z.  Rar.  Nuk.,  a  knot; 
Haw.,  the  parts  of  a  sugar-cane  be- 
tween the  joints;  ponapona,  N.  Z., 
joint ;  pona,  Nuk.,  a  bunch  or  knot  of 
four  bread-fruits  tied  together. 

Pono,  N.Z.  Haw.,  right,  just,  good. 

Poyi  (?),  mbopi,  Viti,  boy,  Tar.,  po,  Sam. 

Tong.  et  caet.,  night  (used  also  for  day, 

in  enumerating, — as,  tasi po,  one  day; 

pojia,  how  many  days  ?) 

Popia,  Sam.,  benighted, — poyyisa,  dark. 

JSapO,  Haw.,  to  set  or  disappear,  as  the 

sun. 
Boyiboiji,  Tong.,  mboyimboyi,  Viti,  po- 
poyi,  Rar.,  poniponi,  Haw.,  poipoi, 
Tah.,  morning, — hence, 
Bopibopi,  Tong., mbopimbopi,Vit[,  popoi, 
Nuk.,  opopo,  Rar.   Mang.   Haw.,  to- 
morrow ;    apopo,    Nuk.,   some    time 
hence. 
Pouli,  Sam.  Haw.,  bouli,  Tong.,  pouri, 
N.Z.  Mang.,  poiri,  Rar. Tah., poeleele. 
Haw.,  dark. 
Poao,   Sam.,   fog,    mist  (qu.  day-dark- 
ness) ;  poa,  2>oao,  N.  Z.,  smoke. 

PoiQl  (?),  poni,  Haw.,  popoki,  Nuk.,  to 
besmear,  daub  with  a  coloring  matter. 

Poyi,  Rar.,  poia,  Tah.,  hungry. 

Popo,  Sam.,  an  old  cocoa-nut;  bobo,  Tong., 
rotten,  mouldy ;  popo,  Haw.,  a  mass 
of  matter  of  a  globular  form, — rotten, 
decayed,  as  vegetables ;  popo,  Nuk., 
dust,  especially  from  decayed  wood, — 
a  fungus. 

Potikiy  N.  Z.,  potii,  Haw.,  the  youngest 
member  of  a  family ;  potii,  Tah.,  a 
girl. 

Poto,  Sam.,  bato,  Tong.,  wise,  shrewd, 
cunning ;  tupoto,  N.  Z.,  suspicious. 

PotO,  N.Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk., 
short. 
Botoboto,  Tong.,  round ;  potopoto,  Sam., 
close  together,  assembled. 

Poll,  ubiq.,  post. 

P U,    N.  Z.,   a   bundle,    bunch, — a   tribe, 
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band, — pupu,  to  bind  in  a  bundle ; 
pupu,  Rar.  Tah.  Haw.,  a  bunch,  knot, 
bundle, — a  band,  company ;  Haw.,  a 
bunch,  as  of  grass  or  leaves.  (See/w.) 
Pu,  Sam.  Tah.  Haw.,  a  conch,  a  trumpet, 
a  musket ;  N.  Z.,  a  cylinder,  musket, 
flute  (i.  e.  any  thing  to  blow  through). 
Puhi,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  buhi, 
Tong.,  bua,  Mang.,  to  blow,  to  puff, — 
hence,  to  fire  a  musket,  which  the  na- 
tives at  first  supposed  to  be  done  by 
blowing  into  it. 

Pu,  Mang.,  thick  ;  pu,  N.  Z.,  a  pregnant 

woman. 
Bula,  bubula,  Tong.,  vuSe,  vuvuSe,  Viti, 

pupuhi,  Nuk.,  pue,  Mang.,  to  swell, 

swollen  ;  puta,  Sam.,  swollen,  large. 
Puepue,  Haw.,  large,   plump ;   bubura, 

Tar.,  large. 

Pua,  Haw.,  to  appear  at  a  distance,  rise 
up  as  smoke ;  pua,  Nuk.,  foam. 

Pua,  N.Z.,  bua,  Tong.,  a  species  of  plant 
bearing  a  large  flower ;  pua,  Rar. 
Mang.  Haw.  Nuk.,  a  flower  (see  fua). 

Puaka,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Nuk.,  buaka,  Tong., 
pua'a,  Sam.  Tah.  Haw.,  vuaka,  Viti, 
swine,  a  hog. 
Puaka,  Mang.,  a  beast,  animal, — excla- 
mation of  displeasure ;  buakaka,  Tar., 
bad,  vile. 

Puakl,  Rar.  Nuk.,  puaH,  Sam.,  to  vomit  ; 
puai,  Tah.  Haw.,  to  flow  out,  pour 
forth ;  waka-puaki,  N.  Z.,  to  cause  to 
appear,  to  utter. 

PuM  (qu.  ?),  N.  Z.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  pui, 
Mang.,  an  eel. 

Puke,  Tikop.,  buke,  Tong.,^w'e,  Sam.,  to 
lay  hold  of,  seize;  pue,  Haw.,  to 
assail,  attack, — to  gain  what  is  an- 
other's. 

Puke,  N.  Z.  Rar.,  vuke,  Viti,  pii>e,  Sam. 
Tah.,  a  hill,  mound,  heap  ;  pue,  Haw., 
to  "  weed  out  and  hill  up,  as  potatoes." 
Puke,  Rar.,  pue,  Tah.,  a  collective 
particle  (Gram.  §  14). 


Puku  oxpu'u,  ~Nvk.,puu,  Tah.,  any  small 
globular  substance,  a  berry,  a  joint, 
knob,  ball ;  puu,  Haw.,  a  protube- 
rance, bunch,  heap,  —  lump,  a  lot, 
portion,  —  a  collective  sign  (Gram. 
§  14);  mbuku,  Viti,  a  knot;  puku, 
N.  Z.,  the  stomach, — the  block  of  a 
ship. 

Bukubuku,  Tong.,  puupuu,  Sam.,  pou- 
pou,  Haw.,  squab,  short  and  thick. 

Pukupuku,  Rar.,  rough,  i.  e.  covered 
with  knobs. 

Pukuwaewae,  N.  Z.,  pukuvaevae,  Rar., 
puuvae,  Nuk.,  the  ankle. 

Puu-lima,  Haw.,  the  wrist-joint. 

Papa-puku,  Mang.,  puk1  or  buk\  Tar., 
the  buttocks. 

Pula,  Haw.,  pura,  N.  Z.,  a  small  particle 
of  any  thing,  a  mote. 

Pule,  Sam.,  to  decree,  appoint,  govern  ; 
mbuli,  Viti,  to  appoint  a  king ;  bule, 
Tong.,  to  order,  regulate,  govern,  take 
council;  mbure,  Viti,  a  house  for 
public  meetings  and  councils,  and  also 
for  worship  ;  pule,  Haw.,  pure,  Rar. 
Tah.,  to  pray,  to  worship, — religion. 
Pule,  Sam.,  bule,  Tong.,  mbule,  Viti,  pue, 
Nuk.,  a  spotted  shell,  a  species  of 
ovula. 

Pulepule,  Sam.,  bulebule,  Tong.,  pure- 
pure,  N.  Z.  Tah.,  spotted,  variegated. 

Pupure,  Tah.,  a  leper ;  pupule,  Haw., 
insane, — a  lunatic. 

Pule-lehua,  Haw.,  pue-ehua,  Nuk.,  a 
butterfly. 

Pull  (?),  puri,  N.  Z.  (passive  puritia), 
puliti,  Haw.,  to  take  up,  to  clasp. 

Puldku  ov  pulou  (qu.  l),puroku,  Mang., 
to  envelope,  wrap  up ;  pulou,  Haw., 
buloii,  Tong.,  puou,  Nuk.,  to  cover 
the  head,  to  veil, — a  covering  for  the 
head  ;  pulou,  Sam.,  bulopa,  Tong.,  a 
hat,  bonnet,  covering  for  the  head  ; 
pulou,  Fak.,  a  jacket. 

Puldtu,  Sam.,   bulotu,  Tong.,   mburotu, 
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Viti,  an  island  described  as  a  terres- 
trial paradise,  situated  towards  the 
northwest,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
abode  of  divinities  ;  purotu  or  porotu, 
Tah.  Rar.  Mang.,  pootu,  Nuk.,  fine, 
handsome,  exquisite,  perfect  (i.  e.  hea- 
venly, paradisaical). 
Rohutu,  Tah.,  terrestrial  paradise,  coun- 
try of  souls. 

PulU,  Sam.,  bidu,  Tong.,  puu,  Nuk.,  the 
husk  which  envelopes  the  cocoa-nut, — 
used  for  binding,  caulking,  &c. 
Pidupidu,  Sam.,  bulubulu,  Tong.,  to 
wrap  up  closely,  to  cover  the  body; 
mbulu,  Viti,  to  cover,  to  bury ;  puru, 
N.  Z.,  to  hold  fast, — a  cork  or  stopper 
for  a  bottle. 
Bulu,  Tong.,  gum,  pitch,  or  any  adhesive 
substance  ;  pupuru,  Tah.,  slimy,  ad- 
hesive. 

Puna,  Sam.,  buna,  Tong.,  to  jump,  spring 
up,  fly ;  puna,  Mang.,  to  gush  up, — 
a  spring,  fountain  ;  puna,  N.  Z.,  a 
spring ;  Haw.,  a  well,  pit, — puna-wai, 
a  spring, — mapuna,  to  boil  up,  as 
water  out  of  the  sea. 

Pimi,  Sam.,  to  enclose,  as  a  net ;  puni, 
Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  pint,  Rar.,  to  go 
round,  surround,  enclose — to  close  up, 
finish,  complete  ;  puni,  N.  Z.,  close, 
closed  up  ;  Mang.,  finished, — puniya, 
a  seal  (i.  e.  that  which  closes  up); 
ta-buni,  Tong.,  to  shut, — a  bolt  or 
bar ;  mini,  Viti,  to  shut  up,  to  con- 
ceal ;  pupuni,  Nuk.,  to  conceal ;  pu- 
nipuni,  Haw.,  to  deceive. 

Pu?l6u,  Sam.,  bunou,  Tong.,  to  incline, 
bow  down,  stoop  (see  Id,  tuloii). 

Punua,  Nuk.  Mang.  Rar.,  the  young  of 
any  animal. 

Picya,  Sam.  Mang.,  puka  ox  puna,  Nuk., 
puna,  Haw.,  pua,  Tah.,  coral  stone. 
Puya,  N.  Z.,  pumice, — also,  an  anchor, 
(which,  where  coral  is  found,  is  usually 
a  fragment  of  that  stone.) 
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Pupu,  Sam.,  rocky  coast,  arched  way  ; 
Haw.,  roughly,  heavily, — hele  pupu, 
to  drag  a  log  or  canoe  through  brush 
among  rocks ;  pupu-mau,  Nuk.,  rough. 

Pusa,  Sam.,  buha,  Tong.,  pouaha,  N.  Z., 
piha,  Tah.,  pia,  Rar.,  a  box,  chest. 

Puta,  N.Z.  Mang.  Haw.  Nuk.,  to  rise  up, 
come  in  sight,  appear,  enter, — an  en- 
trance,  an   aperture;  puta,  Tah.,  a 
wound. 
Uputa,  Tah.  Haw.,  a  door.     (See  pu.) 

Pute,  N.Z.  Rar.,  a  bag. 

Putu,  putupidu,  N.Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Tah. 
Nuk., close,  thick  together, — to  assem- 
ble ;  fa*a-putu,  Sam.,  aka-putuputu, 
Rar.,  haa-piduputu,  Tah.,  &c,  to  col- 
lect, gather  together,  convene. 

Puwerewere  (qu.  ?),  N.  Z.,  punaweZe- 

wele,  Haw.,  punaveevee,  Nuk.,  a  spe- 
cies of  spider. 
[There  seems  to  be  a  thread  of  connexion 
running  through  most  of  the  words  be- 
ginning with  pu  ;  the  primary  idea 
seems  to  be  to  increase,  either  in  size 
or  number, — whence,  to  swell,  enlarge, 
rise  up,  flow  out, — to  be  joined  together, 
assembled,  formed  into  a  bundle — or 
into  a  heap — or  into  a  solid  sub- 
stance,— to  be  united,  tied  up,  wrapped 
round,  &c.  &c] 


s 


Sa,  Sam.,  ha,  Tong.,  some  one.     (Gram. 

§12.) 
Sd,  Sam.  Fak.,  sacred ;  (£d,  Viti,  bad,  qu. 

sacer,  accursed  ?     See  laa.) 
Sae,  hoe,  ae,  ubiq.,  to  tear,  rend ; — N.  Z. 

Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.  Rar.   Mang.,  wild, 

furious,  contentious.' 
Masae,  Sam.,  mahae,  Tah.,  yaae,  Rar., 

nahae,  Haw.,  torn. 
Saka,  Fak.,  scCa,  Sam.,  haka,  N.Z.  Nuk., 

ha'a,  Haw.,  a  dance. 
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Sdka  (?),  haa,  Haw.,  haahaa,  Tah.,  aka- 
aka,  Rar.,  low,  short. 

Sahau  (?),   Sakau,  Viti,  hakau,  Tong., 
a'm^,  Sam.  Tah.,  a  reef  of  rocks. 
Akau,   N.  Z.,    the  sea-coast;    aau-tu, 
Nuk.,  rocks,  or,  a  rocky  shore. 
Sake  (?),  Sake,  Viti,  hake,  Tong.,  awte, 
N.  Z.    Rar.    Mang.,   ae,   Sara.   Tah. 
Haw.  Nuk.,  up,  upwards,  over,  be- 
yond.    (Gram.  §§  38,  58.) 
Sa'sae,  Sam.,  hahake,  Tong.,  eastward, 

windward  (i.  e.  up). 
Kake,  N.Z.  Rar.,  ae,  Tah.,  to  ascend,  to 
mount ;  ae,  Haw.,  to  pass  over,  step 
over,  embark. 

Sala,  hala,  hara,  ara,  haa,  ubiq.,  sin, 
transgression,  guilt. 

Sola,  Sam.  Viti,  hala,  Tong.,  ala,  Haw., 
ara,  N.Z.  Tah.,  ara,  Rar.  Mang.,  aa, 
Nuk.,  path,  road. 

Sala  (]),  sarasara,  Viti,  araara,  Tah., 
am,  Mang.,  mahara,  N.  Z.,  to  look  at, 
observe,  see ;  maara  !  Rar.,  behold  ! 
mehara,  Tah.,  to  consider,  call  to 
mind;  halawi,  halalo,  Haw.,  to  scruti- 
nize, look  earnestly. 

Sale,  Fak., hade,  Tong., haere,  N.Z.  Tah., 
«ere,  Rar.,  are,  ere,  Mang.,  Me,  te/e 
(plural),  Haw.,  hee,  Nuk.,  to  come  or 
go,  to  move,  proceed. 

Sato  (?),  masalosab,  Sam.,  mahalo,  Tong., 
haohao,  Haw.,  to  doubt ;  fe-masalo- 
sah,  Sam.,  to  reason  together. 
Mahalo,  Haw.,  miharo,  N.  Z.,  niaaro, 
Mang.,  mahao,  kanahao,  Nuk.,  to 
wonder,  admire. 

>SWw,  Sam.,  to  strip,  tear  off;  fa&,  Haw., 
&arw,  Tah.,  to  confiscate  property,  to 
plunder. 

Sama,  Rot.,  &»»*,  Viti,  rama,  Tar., 
&ama,  Tong.,  ama,  Sam.  et  ccet.,  an 
outrigger  to  a  canoe. 

Sao,  Sam.,  to  enter;  hao,  N.Z.  Haw.,  to 


put  in,  enclose ;  au  (qu.  ao  ?),  Nuk., 

to  enter. 
Sao,  Sam.,  straight,  correct ;  saosaoa,  Viti, 

haohaoa,  Tong.,  just,  perfect. 
Sapai,  Sam.,  apai,  Rar.  Mang.,  hapai  or 

hopoi,  Tah.,  to  carry  or  support  with 

the  arms ;  hapai,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  to  lift 

up,  to  elevate. 
Sapo,  Sam.,  hobo,  Tong.,  apo,  Haw.  Nuk., 

to  catch,  as  a  ball. 
Sapu  (?),  hapu,  N.  Z.  Tah.,  opw,  Rar., 

pregnant. 
Sasa,  Sam.,  hahau,  Haw.,  to  beat,  scourge. 
$#W,  Sam.,  7i<zw,  N.  Z.,  wind,  dew ;  Imu, 

Haw.,  land-wind  of  night,  dew ;  hahau, 

Tong.,  hau,   Tah.   Nuk.,   au,   Rar., 

dew. 

Sail,  Sam.,  to,  Tong.,  a  king;  hau,  Tah., 
aw,  Rar.  Mang.,  kingdom,  govern- 
ment, reign;  hau,  Tah.,  to  surpass, 
excel. 
Sau-rei,  Viti,  (qu.  good  government?), 
hau,  Tah.,  au,  Rar.,  peace. 

Sau,  Sam.  Fak.,  to,  Tong.,  ao,  Rar., 
«Aw,  N.  Z.,  to  come. 

oaud,  Sam.,  fowa,  Haw.,  wicked,  sinful  ; 
eva,  Mang.,  to  forbid  (qu.  forbidden  ?). 

Saiqga,  Sam.,  a^a,  Rar.,  hauna,  Haw., 
/fcz^a,  Tah.,  offensive  odor. 
Faa-sauya,  Sam.,  to  act  mischievously ; 
hoo-hauna-ele,   Haw.,   to    cause    dis- 
turbance, sedition. 

Savill,   Sam.,  havili,   Tong.,   a    strong 

breeze. 
Se,  Sam.  Fak.,  &?,  Tong.  N.  Z.  Haw.,  e, 

Tah.  Rar.  Nuk.,  the  indefinite  article, 

—also  a  verbal  particle  (Gram.  §§11, 

5]). 

Se,  Viti,  sese,  Sam.,  he,  keJie,  Tong.  N.  Z., 
ee,  Mang.,  to  err,  mistake,  wander. 

Sei  (?),  hei,  N.  Z.  Nuk.,  an  ornament  for 
the  neck  ;  Pau.,  a  pearl. 

Sehe  (?),  se'e,  Sam.,  Jwke,  Tong.  N.  Z.,  to 
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slide,  to  slip ;  hee,  Tah.  Haw.,  to  slip, 
glide,  melt  away,  flee ;  eke,  Mang.,  to 
give  way,  to  go  to  ruin ;  heke,  N.  Z., 
eke,  Rar.,  to  descend  ;  heke,  Nuk.,  to 
retreat,  ebb,  as  the  sea. 

Seke  (?),  heka,  Tong.,  eke,  N.  Z.,  ee,  Tah. 
Haw.,  to  embark,  to  mount,  as  a  horse  ; 
liekaheka,  Tong.,  to  sit  upon. 

Sela  (?),  hela,  Tong.,  fatigue,  breathless, 
short  of  breath ;  hera,  N.  Z.,  gaping 
(qu.  gasping  1) ;  era,  Mang.,  a  pause. 

Sek,  Sam.  Viti,  Me,  Tong.,  heleliek,  Haw., 
to  cut,  to  cut  in  two. 
Mahele,  Haw.,  to   divide,  to   cut  off  a 
portion    for   one ;    mahere,   Tah.,   to 
portion  out,  to  give  over,  to  grant. 

Sele  (?),  hele,  Tong.  Haw.,  a  snare,  noose ; 
here,  N.  Z.,  to  tie,  bind  ,•  ere,  Rar.,  to 
hang  with  a  noose  (see  fele). 

Selu,  Sam.,  sent,  Viti,  helu,  Tong.,  heru, 
N.  Z.,  a  comb  ;  helu,  Haw.,  to  paw  or 
scratch  the  earth. 

Sema  (?),  hema,  Tong.  Haw.,  ema,  Mang., 
left,  sinister. 
Hema,   Tah.,   to   tempt.      Hemahema, 
Haw.,  want,  need,  necessity. 

Semo  (?),  hemo,  N.  Z.,  to  slip  away,  to 
sink  down  ;  Haw.,  to  get  loose,  to 
move  away,  to  loose,  to  set  sail ;  Nuk., 
to  loose, — also,  to  catch  or  overtake ; 
emo,  Mang.,  unstable,  not  fixed  ;  ma- 
hemo,  Tah.,  slipped  off,  past  away. 

Seu,  Sam.,  to  stir  about ;  heu,  Tong.,  to 
ward  off,  to  avoid ;  heu,  Tah.,  eu, 
Rar.,  to  open  a  door;  heu,  Haw.,  the 
first  shooting  of  beard  in  boys.  [The 
primary  meaning  seems  to  be,  "  to 
push  out"  or  "  away."] 

SlCL  (?),  faasiasia,  Sam.,  haaheo,  Haw., 
proud,  lofty,  haughty. 

Siapo,  Sam.,  hiabo,  Tong.,  hiapo,  Nuk., 
native  cloth  dyed  brown  ;  also,  Nuk., 
the  ficus  prolixa,  from  whose  berries 


the  dye  is  obtained  (which  is  probably 
the  original  meaning ;  see  koka). 

Sifo  (?),  €ivo,  Viti,  hifo,  Tong.,  ifo,  Sam., 

iho,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  to,  Rar., 

Mang.,  down,  downward  (Gram.  §  58). 

Sisifo,    Sam.,   hihifo,  Tong.,    leeward, 

westward  (i.  e.  down  ;  see  sake). 
IJw,  Tah.  Haw.,  io,  Rar.,  a  particle  of 
emphasis,  used  to  form  the  reflective 
or  emphatic  pronouns,  myself,  thyself, 
&c,  and  frequently  affixed  to  other 
words  (Gram.  §  45). 

Siki  (?),  hiki,  Tong.,  N.  Z.,  siH,  Sam., 
Mi,  Tah.,  to  raise,  lift  up ;  hit,  Haw., 
ikiiki,  Mang.,  to  hold  in  the  arms,  as 
a  child  ;  iki,  Rar.,  to  select,  choose, 
draw  out. 

Siko  (?),  hiko,  Tong.,  to  take  up,  collect ; 
Nuk.,  to  snatch  or  take  away;  iko, 
Mang.,  to  take  away,  carry  off. 

Siku  (?),  si'u,  i'u,  Sam.,  hiku,  iku,  Tong., 
iku,  Rar.  Mang.,  hiu,  Haw.,  iku, 
Tong.,  i'u,  Sam.,  end, — to  finish. 

Sill,  Sam.,  to  exceed,  to  go  beyond ;  hili, 
Tong.,  to  leave  off,  or  finish,  to  be 
completed, — to  put  or  place  upon, — to 
lodge  or  be  fixed,  as  a  body  thrown 
into  a  tree  ;  iri,  N.  Z.,  to  hang  from, 
to  rest  upon ;  iri,  Tah.,  to  rest  upon, 
— a  seat,  a  table  ;  Hi,  Haw.,  to  strike 
or  strand,  as  a  ship ;  to  lodge,  stick 
fast ;  akairiya,  Mang.,  a  lodging- 
place,  dwelling,  nest. 
Bairi,  Rar.,  to  creep,  to  crawl ;  nahili, 

Haw.,  slow,  lagging  behind. 
JRairi,  Rar.,  ahiri,  Tah.,  if,  suppose, — 
used  only  of  past  time  ;  (i.  e.  "  that 
being    supposed," — suppositus — laid 
down). 

llihia,  Haw.,  offended  (i.  e.  sh  eked); 
iria,  Tah.,  angry,  irritable ;  iriea, 
Rar.,  sorrowful. 

Sina,  Sam.,  hina,  Tong.  N.  Z.  Haw,  ina, 

Mang.,  white  or  gray,  applied  to  hair. 

Sina,  Fak.,  sinasina,  Sam.,  hinehina 
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Tong.,  mainaina,  Tar.,  white,  clear, 
fair. 
Masina,  Sam.,  mahina,  Tong.  Tah. 
Haw.  Nuk.,  maina,  Mang.,  the  moon. 
&%n<%  (?),  hina,  Tong.,  mohina,  Tah., 
moine,  Mang.,  a  gourd,  a  bottle. 

SlMl,  Tikop.,  cocoa-nut  oil  ;  hinu,  N.  Z. 

Tah.    Haw.,    inu,    Rar.,    ointment  ; 

tahinu,  Tah.  Haw.,   tainu,  Rar.,  to 

anoint ;  hinu,  Nuk.,  ink,  tincture  from 

the  candle-nut. 
Hinuhinu,  Tah.   Haw.,   inuinu,  Rar., 

anointed,  sleek   and  shining, — hence, 

bright,  splendid. 
Si-ga  (?),  hipa,  Tong.,  N.Z.,  iVa,  Mang., 

hika,  hina,  Nuk.,  hina,  Haw.,  hia, 

Tah.,  to  fall ;  hiya,  Pau.,  dead  (i.  e. 

fallen). 
Stsi,  Sam.,  hi,  hihi,  N.  Z.,  to  draw  up, 

pull  up;  hi,  Nuk.,  to  fish  with  rod 

and  line ;  hiu,  Haw.,  to  pull. 
Hi  (qu.  ?),  Haw.  Nuk.,  to  purge. 

Sisi,  Tong.,  hi,  Haw.,  to  hiss. 

Siva,  Tikop.  Rot.,  Siva,  Viti,  hiva,  Tong., 
iva,  iwa,  Sam.  et  caet.,  nine  (Gram. 
§30). 

*SVz;#,  Sam.  Fak.,  hiva,  Tong.  Tah.,  song 
and  dance,  festivity. 

Siva  (?),  hiva,  Nuk.,  a  neighboring  val- 
ley or  town, — yonder ;  iva,  Mang.,  a 
foreign  country. 

Sivi  or  ivi,  Sam.,  ivi,  Tah.  Rar.  Mang. 
Nuk.,  iwi,  N,Z.  Tah.,  to",  Tong., 
sui,  Viti,  bone. 
2w,  N.  Z.  Mang.,  a  family,  clan,  (as 
in  Scripture,  "  bone  of  my  bone.") 

Soa,  Tikop.,  hoa,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk., 

a  friend,  companion,  mate. 
Fe-soasodni,   Sam.,   mutual   assistance; 

hoa,  N.  Z.,  to  help. 
Bahoa,  Tong.,  a  pair,  a  couple. 
Soma!    Sam.,    homaf    Tah.,    Friends! 

(used  only  in  the  vocative). 

Soifua,   Sam.  (ceremonial), — to  live,  to 


be  in  good  health ;  Jioihoifua,  Tong., 
handsome. 

Soisoi,  Sam.,  (cerem.,)  to  laugh ;  hoihoi, 
Haw.,  pleased,  gratified,  joyful. 

Soka  (?),  Soka,  Viti,  hoka,  Tong.  Pau. 
Nuk.,  to  pierce,  thrust  in;  hoka, 
N.  Z.  Mang.,  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment. 

Soko  (?),  soi'o,  Sam.,  to  spread  over,  to 
flow  over,  to  join,  to  come;  /who, 
Tong.,  to  flow  as  the  tide,  to  come; 
hoko,  Nuk.,  to  sail,  as  a  ship. 

Soli  (?),  holi,  Tong.,  ori,  Mang.,  to  ask, 
to  beg  (see  kali). 

Solo,  Sam.,  to  spread  over,  to  run  over, 
as  an  eruption,  a  liquid ;  sola,  Sam., 
hola,  Tong.,  holo,  Haw.,  horo,  N.  Z. 
Tah.,  oro,  Rar.  Mang.,  to  run,  to 
flee. 

Solo,  Viti,  holo,  Tong.,  to  rub,  wipe; 
two,  Nuk.,  to  chafe  the  limbs;  holoi, 
Tong.,  to  chafe,  to  wipe ;  holoi,  Haw., 
horoi,  N.  Z.  Tah.,  orei,  Mang.,  hooi, 
Nuk.,  to  wash,  to  wipe. 
Hoholo,  Tong.,  horohoro,  N.  Z.,  oro, 
Mang.,  to  grind,  sharpen. 

So^a,  Sam.,  a  chief's  servant;  huya, 
N.  Z.,  the  common  people,  lower 
class ;  upa,  Rar.,  laborers,  tenants. 

Sor/e  (?),  hoye,  Tong.,  oVe,  Sam.  Mang. 

Rar.,  oke,  one,  Nuk.,  oe,  Tah.,  wi, 

Haw.,  famine,  scarcity  of  food. 
Soi)i,  hor/i,  honi,  hm,  ubiq.,  to  salute  by 

pressing  noses. 
Sopo,  Sam.,  to  pass  over ;  hobo,  Tong.,  to 

jump,  bound. 
Sopu  (?),  hopu,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  opu,  Mang., 

to  catch,  seize ;  hopu,  Nuk.,  to  hug. 

Sou   (?),  sousou,  Sam.,   spray;  houhou, 

N.  Z.,  Ara,  Haw.,  to  wet,  moisten  ; 

hou,  Haw.,  ow,  Mang.,  perspiration. 
Su,  susu,  Sam.,  wet ;  su,  Viti,  the  water 

in  which  food  has  been  boiled, — soup  ; 

hu,  Tong.,  to  boil  or  stew;  hu,  Haw., 
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to   ferment,    boil    over,    ooze    out, — 
leaven. 

oWfl,  Sam.,  hua,  Tong.,  a  general  term 

for  liquids. 
Suafa,    Sam.,   huafa,    Tong.,   a    name 

(cerem.)  ;  hua,  N.  Z.,  to  name. 
Suai  (?),   huai,   Tong.,   hum,  Tah.,  to 

pour  out ;  huai,  Haw.,  to  take  out  of 

an  oven  or  reservoir. 
Sui  (?),  hui,  Tong.  N.  Z.  Haw.,  to  mix 

together,  to  mingle,  to  join. 
Sllka  (?),  kuka,  N.  Z.,  hua,  Haw.,  froth, 

foam. 

Sllke  (?),  su'e,  Sam.,  to  search;  hue, 
Haw.,  to  look  slyly,  to  steal. 

Sulci  (?),  hui,  Tah.,  2^,  Rar.,  to  pierce, 
prick;  suisuia,  Sam.,  rough  (i.  e. 
prickly). 

Suhl  (?),  huku,  Tong.  Nuk.,  to  dive; 
(qu.  uku  from  /w&w,  q.  v.  ?). 

Suit,  Sam.  Tong.,  a  sprout  from  the  root 
of  a  tree, — a  sapling, — hence,  Sam., 
an  heir ;  huri,  N.  Z.,  posterity ;  hull, 
Haw.,  taro-tops  for  planting. 

ianilu,  Sam.,  to  give  light,  to  shine,  as 
a  torch  or  the  moon ;  hunt,  N.  Z., 
light,  lustre,  glory;  Tah.,  outward 
appearance  (German,  scJiein). 

Sulu  (?),  £uru,  Viti,  hu  (or  huu,  for  hulu), 
Tong.,  ulu,  Sam.,  uru,  Rar.  Mang., 
uu,  Nuk.,  to  enter ;  uru-tahi,  N.  Z., 
to  join  with  (i.  e.  to  enter  as  one,  or 
united). 
Uruhia,Tsh.,  uuhia,  Nuk.,  uluia,  Haw., 
inspired,  possessed  by  a  god. 

Sunuki  (?),  sunui,  Sam.,  to  pierce 
through;  hunuki,  Tong.,  to  stick  a 
skewer  or  pin  in  any  thing. 

Swga  (?),  huahua,  Tah.,  ukauka,  Rar., 
broken  into  fragments,  ground  to  pow- 
der,— crumbs,  fragments ;  huna,  hu- 
nahuna,  Haw.,  small  particles  of  any 
thing,— dust,  crumbs,  fine  rain ;  huna- 
huna,  Nuk.,  little. 
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Susu,  Sam.,5W5^,  suSu,  Viti,  AwAw,Tong., 
u,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Mang.  Haw.  Nuk., 
breast,  pap,  udder. 


Ta,  the  root  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 

person  dual  and  plural,  including  the 

person  addressed  (Gram.  §  39). 

Ta,  Sam.  Tong.  Rar.  Nuk.,  tairi,  Tah., 

to  strike ;  ta,  Rar.,  also,  to  kill. 

Tata,  Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z.  Haw.,  to  strike 

repeatedly,  knock,  beat. 
Ta,  Tong.  Viti,  to  hew,  fell,  cut  down. 
Ta,   Sam.  Tong.   N.  Z.,   to  mark  the 
body,  to  tattoo ;  ta,  Mang.,  tata,  Rar., 
to  mark,  paint,  write. 
Ta,  used  instead  offaka  as  a  causative 
prefix  (Gram.  §  54). 
I  Ct6,  ubiq.,  excrement. 
lae,    Tah.    Rar.    Mang.,   to   arrive,    to 

come  to. 
1  de,  Sam.,  "  an  endearing  address ;"  tai, 
N.  Z.,  an  affectionate  word  for  mother. 
Tafa,  Sam.,  taha,  N.Z.  Tah.  Haw.,  bor- 
der, edge,    brink;    taha,   Nuk.,   taa, 
Mang.,  place,  spot. 
Tapa,  Rar.  Haw.,  shore,  border,  side  of 
a  field;  tamba,  Viti,  tapa,  Tar.,  place, 
spot. 

Tafa,  Tong.,  tava,  Viti,  to  cut,  make  an 
incision ;  taha,  Haw.,  to  mark,  scratch, 
write. 

Tafa  (?),  tafao,  Sam.,  to  walk  about  for 

pleasure ;  taha,  Nuk.,  to  go  or  walk ; 

Haw.,  to  go  away,  to  set  out  to  go. 
Tafe,  tahe,  tae,  ubiq.,  to  flow,  as  water. 
Vai-tafe,  vai-tahe,  &c,  running  water,  a 

stream,  river. 
Tafi,  Sam.,  tahe,  Haw.,  to  shave ;  tahi, 

Nuk.,  to  wound  slightly  (i.  e.  to  graze). 
Tqfitafi,Tong.,  tavitavi,  Viti,  tahi,  N.Z., 

tahili,  Haw.,  to  brush,  sweep ;  tahii, 

Nuk.,  a  fan.     (See  Hi.) 
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Tafiti  (?),  tawiti,  N.  Z.,  far,  distant; 
tahiti,  Haw.,  a  foreign  country.  (Qu. 
hence  the  name  given  by  the  first  colo- 
nists from  Samoa  to  the  island  of 
Tahiti, — "  the^/ar,  or  foreign  land"  1) 

TafitO,  Sam.,  tawito,  N.  Z.,  tahito,  Tah. 
Haw.,  taito,  Rar.  Mang.,  old,  ancient. 

Tafola,  Sam.  Fak.,  tofod,  Tong.,  tohora, 
N.  Z.  Tah.  Haw.,  a  whale ;  tahod, 
Nuk.,  a  porpoise. 

Tafu,  Sam.  Tong.,  tahu,  Tah.  Haw.,  tau, 
Rar.,  tahuna,  N.  Z.,  to  light,  to  kindle, 
as  a  fire. 
Tahu,  N.  Z.,  a  husband ;  Haw.,  a  guar- 
dian, keeper,  nurse. 

Tahua  (qu.  ?),  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  an  open, 
clear  space,  a  public  square. 

1  ai,  Sam.  Fak.,  a  collective  particle. 
(Gram.  §  14.) 

Tai,  Tong.,  te,  N.  Z.  Mang.,  not,  a  nega- 
tive prefixed  to  adjectives.  (Gram. 
§  63.) 

laka,  Tong.,  to  go  round,  to  stand  round 
about,  to  turn  round, — to  trundle,  roll 
along  on  the  ground, — a  top,  the  wheel 
of  a  carriage,  &c. ;  N.  Z.,  to  move 
round,  to  change  round,  as  the  wind, 
to  fall ;  ta'a,  Tah.  Haw.,  to  roll  over, 
to  roll  down,  to  fall,  to  move  off",  de- 
part; Haw.,  a  top  ;  ta'a-lolo,  Sam.,  to 
disperse  (cerem.) ;  taa-hele,  Haw.,  to 
go  round;  potaka,  Mang.,  potakataka, 
N.  Z.,  round,  to  go  round ;  porotaka, 
N.  Z.,  round,  annular ;  takako,  Rar., 
to  encompass. 
Hoo4aa,  Haw.,  to  roll  off,  to  remove; 
haataa,  Tah.,  akataka,  Rar.,  to  sepa- 
rate, put  asunder. 
Takai,  Fak.  Tong.  N.  Z.,  taai,  Tah. 
Haw.,  to  bind  round,  to  gird;  Sam.,  to 
roll  up. 

TaJcao,  Mang.  Nuk.,  to  speak,  tell,— 
word,  information ;  taao,  Haw.,  a  le- 
gend, story. 


Takapau,  Tong.  N.Z.,  ta'apau,  Sam.,  a 
floor-mat,  a  sleeping-mat. 

Taki,  Fak.  Tong.  Mang.,  taH,  Sam.  Tah. 
Haw.,  to  convey,  bring  along,  lead, 
direct,  pilot ;  taki,  Nuk.,  to  take  out. 
Fetaki,  Tong.,  fetai,  Sam.,  tutaki,  N.  Z. 
Mang.,  to  meet ;  tutaki,  Rar.,  to  pay, 
reward. 
Fakafetai  (?),   Tong.,  fa'afetai,  Sam., 

wakawetai,  N.  Z.,  to  thank. 
Matakitaki,  N.  Z.,  mataitai  or  matai, 
to  look  on  as  a  spectator,  to  examine, 
inspect. 

TaJcdtO,  tokoto,  Tong.,  taoto,  Sam.,  to  lie 
down,  repose;  takbto,  N.  Z.,  to  lie 
down, — to  lay  down,  put  down ;  tokoto, 
Mang.,  to  put  down,  lay  down,— cease, 
terminate ;  taoto,  Tah.,  to  sleep,  re- 
pose. 

Tola,  Tong.,  to  speak,  tell,  bid;  tola, 
Sam.,  conversation,  news, — tautala, 
to  talk ;  tola,  Haw.,  taa,  Nuk.,  to  pro- 
claim, as  a  crier,  to  call,  to  summon  ; 
talau,  Mang.,  to  call. 

Tata,  Sam.  Haw.,  tara,  N.  Z.  Tah.,  to 
loose,  untie,  set  free. 
Matala,  matara,  loosed,  freed. 

Tala,  Tong.,  tara,  Tah.  Rar.  Mang.,  taa, 
Nuk.,  thorn  ;  tara,  N.  Z.,  the  upright 
poles  of  a  fence ;  taa,  Nuk.,  a  needle, 
a  fish-spear ;  tara,  Tar.,  a  spear. 

Talatala,taratara,taataa,  rough, thorny, 
pricldy. 

Hootala,  Haw.,  taa,  Nuk.,  to  sharpen. 

Tala,  Haw.,  totara,  Tah.  Rar.,  totaa, 
Nuk.,  the  sea-urchin,  echinus ;  totala, 
Haw.,  spines  of  the  echinus. 

Talafa,  Fak.  Tikop.  Niua,  Vaitupu,  beard. 

Talai,   Haw.,  tarai,  Tah.  Mang.,  taair 

Nuk.,  to  carve,  hew,  shape. 

1  all,  tari,  ubiq.,  to  wait,  tarry. 

I  all,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  receive;  tari,  Rar. 
Mang.,  to  carry,  to  bring ;  tai,  Nuk., 
to  lay  hold  of. 
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TaMrja,  Sam.  Fak.,  teliya,  Tong.,  tariya, 
N.Z.  Rar.,  teriya,  Mang.,  taria,  Tah., 
the  ear. 

1  alo,  taro,  too,  ubiq.,  arum  esculentum. 

Talu  (?),  tarvtaru,  N.  Z.,  grass,  weeds  ; 

taluha,  Haw.,  sea-grass,  rushes. 
Tama,  ubiq.,  a  child. 

Tamalii,  Sam.  Haw.,  tamariki,  N.  Z., 
tamarii,  Tah.,  tamati,  Tong.,  tamaiti, 
N.Z.  Haw.  Nuk.,  a  child,  a  boy. 
Tamahine,  N.Z.  Tah.,  tamaine,  Rar., 
taitamahine,  Haw.  Nuk.,  a  girl,  a 
daughter. 

Tama,  Sam.  Fak.,  taraai,  Tong.,  &ma, 
Viti,  Tar.,  father. 

Tamaha,  Rar.,  fcmoa,  Tah.  Haw.,  shoes. 

Tamdkt,  Rar.  Pau.,  tomai,  Tah.,  to  quar- 
rel with,  oppose,  to  fight, — war. 

Tane,  Sam.  N.Z.  Tah.  Rar.  Mang.  Haw., 
a  man  (vir),  a  male,  a  husband. 
Tane,  Tong.,  marriage,— -faka-tane,  to 
sit  after  the  fashion  of  men. 

Tanda,  Sam.  Tong.  Nuk.,  a  bowl  used  to 
contain  the  infusion  of  kava. 

1  anu,    ubiq.,   to   bury, — and    hence,  to 

plant. 
Taiga,  Sam.  Tong.  Viti,  a  bag. 

Tajjata,  Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang., 
tanata,  Haw.,  taata,  Tah.,  anata,  ka- 
nata  and  anana,  Nuk.,  a  man  (Iwmo), 
mankind. 

TaiQl,  tani,  tai,  ubiq.,  to  cry,  to  make  a 
noise,  to  resound. 

Tayo,  Sam.  N.  Z.,  to  touch,  take  in  the 

hand. 
TaO,  Sam.  Nuk.,  tau,  Tong.,  tahu,  Haw., 

tau,  N.  Z.  Mang.,  to  bake,  roast. 

lao  or  tau,  ubiq.,  a  spear,  lance,  javelin. 

Taofi,  Sam.  Tong.  Nuk.,  taohi,  tohi, 
Haw.,  toi,  Rar.,  tohe,  N.  Z.,  to  hold 
fast,  keep,  restrain. 

TaoJcete,  Tong.,  elder  brother  or  sister; 


taokete,   N.  Z.,    tokete,   Mang.    Nuk., 
brother  or  sister-in-law. 

Tapa,  Tong.  Haw.,  native  cloth,  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Tapa,  N.  Z.  Tah.,  the  thigh. 

1  apa,  N.  Z.,  to  order,  command ;  tapa, 
Haw.  Rar.,  tqpa,  Tah.,  to  call,  to 
name ;  tatapa,  Nuk.,  to  adopt,  to  pro- 
claim or  assume  a  name. 

lapu,  tabu,  ubiq.,  sacred,  and  hence,  for- 
bidden. 
Tapui,  Sam.,  to  make  sacred;   tabui, 
Tar.,  to  refrain,  keep  from ;  tabuaki, 
Tong.,  to  bless. 

Tapu  (qu.  ?),  tapu-lima,  Sam.,  wrist; 
tapu-vae,  Sam.,  ancle ;  tapuvai  or  ta- 
puai,  Tah.  Nuk.,  tapuwai  or  tapuai, 
Haw.,  the  foot,  sole  of  foot,  footmark, 
track. 

Tasi,  Sam.,  tasa,  Tikop.,  taha,  Tong., 
tahi,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  tai, 
Rar.  Mang.,  one, — also,  an  indefinite 
pronoun,  some  one,  other,  &c.  (Gram. 
§§  12,  30). 
Fa'atasi,  Sam.,  fakataha,  Tong.,  hoo- 
tahi,  Haw.,  to  unite,  combine, — to- 
gether, united  as  one. 
IHatasi,  Sam.,  -gatahi,  N.  Z.,  -gatai, 
Mang.,  together. 

Tasi  (?),  taSi,  Viti,  tari,  Tar.,  tei,  Sam., 
tehina,  Tong.,  teirca,  N.  Z.  Mang. 
Nuk.,  taitaina,  Haw.,  younger  bro- 
ther of  a  sister,  or  sister  of  a  brother. 

Tata,  N.  Z.  Nuk.,  vaitata,  Rar.,  jtota, 
Tah.,  atata,  Mang.,  lata,  Sam.,  near. 

Tata,  Haw.  Nuk.,  to  wash  clothes ;  Tah. 
Nuk.,  to  bale  out  water. 

Tatua  (qu.  ?),  Tah.  Rar.  Haw.,  to  gird 
or  bind  on,  as  a  belt  or  cincture. 

Tail,  ubiq.,  a  season,  a  year. 

Tau,  Fak.  Sam.  Tong.,  tatau,  Tah.  Rar. 
Haw.,  tattooing,  marking  on  the  skin. 

Tail,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  press,  squeeze, 
wring  out. 
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Tau,  Tong.  Tah.  Haw.,  to  hang,  to  over- 
hang, to  impend ;  tautau,  Tong.  Nuk., 
suspended,  hung  up. 

Tau,  Mang.  Nuk.,  to  carry  on  the  back. 

Tau,  Tong.  Mang.,  to  reach,  to  extend 
to ;  Nuk.,  to  arrive  at,  come  on  shore  ; 
N.  Z.,  to  meet ;  Sam.  N.  Z.  Haw. 
Nuk.,  to  rest  upon,  light  upon ;  Sam. 
Tah.,  to  fall  upon. 

Tau,  Tong.,  to  fit,  to  suit, — fit,  suitable  ; 
tatau,  Sam.,  tau,  Rar.,  tautau,  Mang., 
tau  (au  or  tia),  Tah.,  fit,  proper, 
right ;  matau,  Haw.,  ready,  prepared  ; 
N.Z.  Mang.,  expert,  dextrous,  shrewd. 

Matau,  Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z.,  katau,  Rar., 
atau,  Tah.  Haw.,  right  (hand),  dexter. 

Tau,  Rar.,  tatau,  Sam.  Tong.,  like, 
equal ;  fa?atatau,  Sam.,  to  compare. 

Tau,  Tong.  Tar.,  enough. 

Fakatau,  Tong.,  fa? atau,  Sam.,  to  ex- 
change, trade ;  akatau,  Rar.,  to  cove- 
nant ;  wakatau,  N.  Z.,  to  meet. 

Taui,  Sam.,  a  reward. 

Faitau,  Sam.,  tatau,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Tah. 
Nuk.,  to  count,  reckon. 

Tau,  Tah.  Nuk.,  a  collective  particle 
(Gram.  §  14). 

Tauna,   Nuk.,   a  pair,  couple ;    Haw., 
four,  a  quadruple. 
Tau,  Tong.,  taua,  Sam.  et  caet.,  war, — 
to  fight. 

Mataua,  Sam.,  envious,  revengeful ;  Jioo- 
mataua,  Haw.,  to  vex,  harass. 
Taukupu,    Rar.,    tau'upu,   Sam.   Tah., 

the  waist,  loins. 
Taula,  Sam.  Tong.,  an  anchor,  a  cable  ; 
taula,  Haw.,  taura,  Tah.  Rar.,  taua, 
Nuk.,  a  cable,  rope. 

Taulaya,  Tong.,  tauraiga,  N.  Z.,  an  an- 
chorage, a  landing-place. 
Taula,  Sam.,  taura,  Tah.,  taua,  Nuk.,  a 

priest ;  taula,  Haw.,  a  prophet. 
Tauldki  (?),  taulai,  Haw.,  tauaki,  Nuk., 

to  put  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
Taumafa,  Sam.,  to  eat  (said  of  a  chief) ; 


taumaha,  Tah.  Haw.,  a  sacrifice  or 

offering  to  a  god. 
Tautua,  Sam.,  tauua,  Haw.,  a  servant. 
Tausi,  Sam.,  to  nurse ;  touhi,  Tong.,  to 

attend,  cherish,  minister  to. 
Tavatava,  Nuk.,  tawatawa,  N.  Z.  Haw., 

a  species  offish  (the  albriore?). 

TavaJce,  Nuk.,  tava?e,  Sam.,  toae  (qu. 
taivae  ?),  Haw.,  the  tropic  bird ;  hence, 
white,  fair,  as  that  bird, — applied  in 
Nukuhiva  to  "  natives  with  white 
skins," — perhaps  albinoes. 

Te,  Fak.  et  cast,  (le,  Sam.,  te  or  ta,  Haw.), 
the  definite  article  (Gram.  §§11,  44). 

Tea,  Tong.  Tah.  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.  Haw., 
white,  fair,  pale ;  N.  Z.,  clear,  open. 
Tetea,  Sam.,  leprosy ; — ua-tea,  a  shower 

in  sunshine  (i.  e.  a  fair  rain). 
Atea,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Rar.  Haw.,  wide,  spa- 
cious, clear,  open. 

Tefe,  Tong.,  tehe,  Tah.  Nuk.,  to  circum- 
cise ;  take,  Haw.,  to  cut  or  slit  longi- 
tudinally ;  tetehe,  Nuk.,  to  extract 
splinters  of  bone. 

Teka,  Nuk.,  tea,  Tah.,  Haw.,  a  cross,  a 

cross-piece. 
Teka,  Tong.,  to  string  a  bow  ;  tea,  Tah., 

archery. 
Tea,  Sam.,  to  separate ;  Haw.,  to  hinder, 

stand  in  the  way  of  (i.  e.  to  cross). 

Teke,  Tong.,  te'e,  Sam.,  to  push,  thrust, 
drive  away. 

Tele  (?),  tere,  N.Z.  Tah.  Rar.  Mang.  Pau., 

telepele,   Haw.,  tee,  Tong.   Nuk.,   to 

move,  glide,  sail  as  a  ship. 
Hoo-tele,  Haw.,  faa-tere,  Tah.,  haa-tee, 

Nuk.,  a  pilot,  steersman. 
Tele,  Sam.,  great,  large ;   teletele,  Haw., 

fat,  plump,  rotund. 

Tepau,  Mang.  Nuk.  Haw.,  tapau,  Tah., 
any  thing  readily  fusible  by  heat, — 
gum,  wax,  lead,  &c. 

Tete,    Sam.   Nuk.,    tete,   tetemi,   Tong., 
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Were,  N.  Z.,  rutetetete,  Rar.,  luiutete, 
Haw.,  to  tremble,  shiver. 
Batete,  Sam.,   to   be   troubled;   natete, 

Haw.,  to  shake,  wave,  rattle. 
Tele,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  to  strive,  struggle, 
quarrel. 
i  €U,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  prepare,  arrange, 
adorn;  teuteu,  Sam.  Tong.,  prepared, 
adorned,  neat,  elegant;  teoteo,  Tah., 
proud. 

J  t,  ubiq.,  a  plant,  the  dracsena  terminalis 
(N.  Z.,  the  dracsena  australis).  TUi, 
Sam.  Tong.,  a  cincture  made  from  its 
leaves. 

Tl,  Tong.,  to  toss,  to  throw ;  tiaki,  Tong., 
tiaH,  Sam.,  to  throw  away,  reject,  aban- 
don ;  ti,  Haw.,  to  shoot,  fire  a  gun. 
Tin,  titiri,  Tah.  Rar.  Mang.,  titii,  Nuk., 
to  throw ;  kupeya  tili,  Tong.,  a  cast- 
ing-net. 

Tiaki,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Nuk.,  tiaH,  Tah. 
Haw.,  to  watch,  wait  for,  guard. 

Tifa,  Sam.  Tong.  Fak.Tikop.,  mother-of- 
pearl  shell ;  tifa,  Nuk.,  a  cover  or  lid 
to  close  any  thing. 

Tife  (?),  tike,  Tah.  Nuk.  Haw.,  to  sneeze. 

Tika,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.  Tah.,  straight, 
"P"ght,  just ;  tia,  Tah.  (used  for  tn), 
to  stand  up;  tia,  Haw.,  pillar,  post, 
mast  of  a  ship. 

Tiketike,  N.  Z.,  tietie,  Haw.,  teitei,  Tah. 

Rar.  Mang.,  high ;  tietie,  Sam.,  to  sit 

on  an  elevated  seat. 
TlM,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.,  tii,  Tah.  Haw., 

to  go  for,  to  go  to  seek. 
1  IfCl,  Wi,  name  of  a  god  of  whom  images 

were  very   common;   hence,   N.   Z. 

Rar.  Nuk.  Tah.  Haw.,  image. 
Tifa,  Sam.,  tira,  Tah.  Mang.  Pau.,  tia, 

Nuk.  (tia,  Haw,— see  tika),  the  mast 

of  a  vessel ;   tila,  Tong.,  sprit  of  a 

canoe ;  tira,  N.  Z.,  the  back  fin  of  a 

fish, — tiratu,  the  rope  which   fastens 

the  sail  to  the  bow-sprit. 
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Tib,  Sam.,  to  peep ;  tio,  Tong.,  tiro, 
N.  Z.,  hio,  Tah.,  to  look  ;  tiroi,  Rar., 
to  look  at ;  tiohi,  Nuk.,  to  see,  look, 
watch  ;  tilo,  Haw.,  to  judge, — also, 
a  star-gazer,  astrologer,  observer  of 
signs, — tiu,  to  spy. 

Tina,  Sam.,  Una,  Viti,  Tar.,  mother. 
Tina-manu,  Tong.,  a  sow  when  she  has 
had  a  litter  ;  tinana,  Haw.,  a  hen. 

Tina,  titina,  Sam.  N.  Z.,  to  squeeze, 
press,  crush  ;  titina,  Haw.,  to  urge, 
press,  hasten. 

Tinei,  Sam.  N.Z.,  tinai,  Rar.  Tah.  Haw. 
Nuk.,  to  extinguish,  quench. 

Tini,  Viti,  ten;  N.  Z.,  ten  thousand; 
Tah.,  twenty  thousand;  Haw.,  forty 
thousand  ;  hence,  a  great  number 
indefinitely,  thousands  (Gram.  §  30). 

Tino,  Sam.  Tong.  Tah.  Rar.  Haw.,  ti- 
nana,  N.  Z.,  body,  trunk,  substance, 
person. 
Tino,   Sam.    N.  Z.,   appearance,   form, 

looks. 
Tinoi,  Sam.,  tinohi,  Haw.,  origin,  be- 
ginning. 

TilQd,  Sam.  Fak.,  pain,  ache  ;  Una,  Haw., 

sin,  error. 
Tipi,   Mang.    Pau.   Tah.   Nuk.,  matipi, 

Rar.,  a  knife,— to  cut,  to  slash ;  tibi, 

Tong.,  a  club,  to  strike  with  a  club. 
Lipi,  N.  Z.,  malipi,  Haw.,  an   axe, — 

sharp,  trenchant. 
To,  Tong.,  toto,  Sam.,  to  plant. 

To,  Haw.,  to  beget,  to  proceed  from,  as 

a   child   from  a  parent;   Sam.  N. Z. 

Tah.,  pregnant. 
To,  Tong.,  to   sink,  to   fall ;   Tah.  Rar. 

Pau.    N.  Z.   (also   toene  and    toreyi, 

N.  Z.),  to  set,  as  the  sun ;  toili,  Haw., 

to  set,  to  go  down,  as  the  moon. 
Toi,   N.  Z.,    to   be   dipped,   immersed  ; 

Tong.,  to  hide,  conceal  one's  self. 
To,   Rar.,   to   light   upon;    topa,  Tah. 

Nuk.,  to  fall,  to  let  fall. 
TbVa,  N.  Z.,  Pau.,  toa  (or  tooa),  Tah., 
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sunset;  hence,  the  west;  hence,  Tonga, 
the  western  country  (see  p.  123). 
Tonga,  Sam.,  the  wind  from  Tonga,  i.  e. 
the   south   wind ;    toy  a,   N.  Z.   Rar., 
tona,  Haw.,  toa,  Tah.,  the  south  (or 
southwest)  wind. 
Apatoya,  Rar.,  apatoa,  Tah.,  the  point 
towards  which  the  south  wind  blows, — 
i.  e.,  the  north. 
10,  Sam.,  to  or  td,  Tong.,  taataa  (qu. 

toto),  Mang.  Haw.,  to  open. 
To,  Tong.  Rar.  Mang.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk., 
tolu,  Sam.,  ndovu,  Viti,  the  sugar-cane. 
Toa,  ubiq.,  brave,  a  warrior. 

Toa,  Nuk.,  the  male  of  beasts ;  Sam.,  a 

male  fowl,  cock. 
Toa,  Sam.  Tong.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk.,  the 
iron-wood  tree  (casuarina),  of  which 
war-clubs  are  usually  made. 

Toa,  Haw.,  toe,  N.  Z.,  a  mistake. 

1  06,  ubiq.,  to  remain,  to  be  over. 
Toeya,  toena,  toea,  rest,  remainder. 

Tofi,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  break  small,  to  mince. 

1  ofi,  Sam.,  to  appoint ;  toi,  Mang.,  to  dis- 
tribute, share  out. 

Tofo,  Sam.,  to  taste,  try ;  toho,  Haw.,  to 
choose,  select,  determine,  guess ;  tolw, 
Nuk.,  tohu,  Tah.,  to  prophesy. 

Toika,  Viti,  to  lie,  to  be  placed ;  Tong.,  trfa, 
Sam.,  to  get  aground,  as  a  vessel,  re- 
main fixed, — also,  Sam.,  to  be  hard,  to 
congeal, — to  sleep  (cerem.) 
Toka,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang.,  pu-toa,  Tah. 
Haw.,  a  rock,  a  coral  reef. 

Toke,  Tong.,  a  salt-water  eel ;  toke,  N.Z. 
Nuk.,  td'e,  Haw.,  a  worm. 

Toke  (?),  toketoke,  Rar.,  toetoe,  Tah.  Haw., 
matoke,  N.  Z.,  cold,  chilling;  hautoke, 
N.  Z.,  winter. 

Tokelau,  Tong.,  tokalau,  Viti,  to'elau, 
Sam.,  the  east  or  trade-wind ;  tokerau, 
Rar.,  toerau,  Tah.,  the  northwest  or 
north  wind;  tokorau,  Mang.,  tokoau, 
Nuk.,  the  north  wind ;  to'olau,  Haw., 


the  north  side  of  an  island.    (Properly, 

the  sea-wind ;  see  page  171.) 
Apatokerau,  Rar.,  apatoerau,  Tah.,  the 

point  towards  which  the   north  wind 

blows — i.  e.  the  south. 
Tokt,  ubiq.,  an  adze,  an  axe. 
Toki,  Tong.,  lately,  newly;  toii,  Haw., 

fresh,  green,  flourishing. 
loko,  to'o,  ubiq.,  a  setting-pole,  a  pole  for 

pushing  a  canoe. 
Tokotoko,  td'oto'o,  a  staff. 
Toll,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  gather,  to  pluck. 
1  ok),    toro,    ubiq.,   to   creep,   crawl, — to 

creep,  spread,  as  a  vine,  or  as  fire. 
Toloa,  Sam.  Tong.  Haw.,  a  duck ;  toroa, 

N.  Z.,  an  albatross. 
Tolu,  torn,  tou,  ubiq.,  the  number  three. 
1 07711,    Haw.,   to    press   down,    to    bear 

down ;  Nuk.,  to  cover  with  earth,  to 

bury. 

Tomo,  Sam.,  to  fall  through ;  N.  Z.  Tah. 
Rar.  Mang.  Haw.  Nuk.,  to  enter,  to 
pass  in,  sink  into. 

LOTia,  Tong.,  a  disease  similar  to  the 
yaws,  attended  with  pustules  ;  Mang., 
a  cutaneous  disease ;  N.  Z.,  a  wart. 

1 0710,  N.  Z.,  to  command,  order ;  Haw., 
to  lead  along,  persuade,  direct. 

Tonu,  Haw.,  totonu,  Sam.,  the  centre, 
the  middle;  tonu,  Sam.  Tong.,  ndo- 
ndonu,  Viti,  right,  correct,  precise, 
exact;  tonic,  N.  Z.,  exactly,  accu- 
rately. 

Td-ga  or  toaya,  Sam.,  taoya,  N.  Z.  Pau.. 

taoa,  Tah.,  property,  possessions. 
lorgafitl,   to    plan,    contrive;    tonohiti, 

Haw.,  the  head-man  of  a  district  (i.  e. 

the  director)  ;  toyoiti,  Mang.,  noble. 
1  01)1,  Viti,  to  select,  award,  appoint;  toni, 

Haw.,  to  try,  make  proof  of. 
Totoyi,  Sam.  Tong.,  payment,  reward  ; 

fetoyi,  Tong.,  to  pay. 
lost,  Sam.,  tohia,  Haw.,  to  stroke,  to  rub 

gently  with  the  hand. 
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Toso,  Sam.,  toko,  Tong.,  to,  N.  Z.  Tah., 
toi,  Nuk.,  to  pull,  drag ;  toi,  Haw.,  to 
urge,  drive,  insist. 

TotO,  ubiq.,  blood. 

Tu,  ubiq.,  to  stand.     (See  tika.) 

Faka-tu,  Tong.,  faa-tu,  Sam.,  p>dtu, 
Tah.  Rar.,  to  erect,  build.     (See  pa.) 

Tuaija,  tuya,  Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z.,  any- 
thing that  stands,  as  a  heap,  row, 
&c., — hence,  Tong.,  a  collective  par- 
ticle.    (Gram.  §  14.) 

Turaija,  N.  Z.,  a  stand,  support,  stand- 
ing-place; tulana,  Haw.,  a  place  of 
many  things  together,  as  a  village,  a 
garden. 

Tu,  Rar.,  appearance,  looks,  character, 
kind. 

Tu,  tutu,  Tong.,  to  cut,  to  cut  off;  tua, 

N.  Z.  Haw.,  to  cut,  cut  down. 
Tu,  N.Z.  Mang.,  to  beat,  strike;  Haw., 

to  hit,  strike  against ;  Nuk.,  to  strike 

with  a  spear  or  shot. 
Tutu,  Tah.  Haw.  Mang.  Nuk.,  to  pound. 
Taki,   Tong.   N.  Z.   Nuk.,  tuH,  Sam. 

Haw.,  to  beat,  pound,  strike ;  patuki, 

N.  Z.,  to  knock.     (See  patu.) 
Tukia,  Tong.  Rar.  Nuk.,  tuia,  Haw., 

liaia  (for  tuia),  Tah.,  to  strike  against, 

(as  the  foot,) — to  stumble. 
Akatukia,  Rar.,  faatiaia,  Tah.,  to  touch. 

Tua,  ubiq.,  back. 

Tua-sivi,  Sam.,  the  back-bone, — a  chain 
of  mountains ;  tua-hiwi,  Haw.,  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  mountainous 
country. 

Tua,  Viti,  a  grandfather;  tu,  Tar.,  an 
aged  person. 

Matua,  Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z.  Haw.,  metua, 
Rar.  Tah.  Nuk.,  motua,  Mang.,  full- 
grown,  mature,  elderly  ;  N.  Z.  Tah. 
Rar.  Mang.  Haw.  Nuk.,  a  parent  or 
uncle  (matua-tane,  a  father,  matua- 
hine,  a  mother). 

Matua,  N.  Z.,  first,  beforehand. 


Ulu-matua,  Sam.,  eldest  son;  oromedua, 
Tah.  Rar.,  master,  elder. 

Tuaka,  Viti,  tua'a,  Sam.,  tuakana, 
N.  Z.  Rar.  Pau.  Nuk.,  tuaana,  Tah., 
taituaana,  Haw.,  a  brother's  elder 
brother,  or  sister's  elder  sister. 

Tuayane  (see  pane),  elder  brother,  with 
respect  to  a  sister. 

Tuufafine,  Sam.  Tong.,  tuahine,  N.  Z. 
Tah.  Nuk.,  tuaine,  Rar.,  taiiuakine, 
Haw.,  elder  sister,  with  respect  to  a 
brother. 

Tuai,  Sam.,  a  long  time ;  Tong.,  slow. 
Tufa,  Sam.  Tong.  Nuk.,  tuwa,  N.  Z., 
tuha,  Tah.,  tua,  Rar.,  .to  divide,  dis- 
tribute, share  out,  give  out. 

Tuwa  i  te  huare,  N.  Z.,  tuha  i  te  huare, 
Tah.,  tutua  i  te  udvare,  Rar.,  tuha, 
Haw.  Nuk.,  to  spit  (see  ale). 

Tuaya,  Rar.,  a  half  (i.  e.  a  division) ; 
tua-tahi,  N.  Z.,  first,  first  part, — tua- 
yahuru,  tenth  part,  tithe. 

Tufuya,  Fak.  Sam.  Tong.,  tohupa,  N.Z., 
tauya,  Rar.,  tahua,  Tah.,  tahua,  Haw., 
tuhuka,  tuhuna,  and  tahuna,  Nuk., 
one  who  follows  any  art  or  profession, 
— more  especially  one  who  performs 
sacred  rites,  a  priest. 

Tut,  Sam.  Tong.  N.  Z.,  to  prick,  pierce, 
— hence,  ubiq.,  to  sew. 

Tut,  Sam.  Tong.  Fak.  Viti,  lord,  chief 
(prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  place,  as 
tui-Aana,  tui-Levuka,  lord  of  Aana, 
Levuka). 

Tui  (?),  tuitui,  Tong.,  tutui,  Tah.  Haw., 
candle-nut  (aleurites). 

Tuke  (?),  tuketuke,  N.  Z.,  tuetue,  Haw., 
ivituke,  Rar.,  tuke-rima,  Tikop.,  the 
elbow. 
Tuke-mata,  N.  Z.,  tue-mata,  Haw.,  the 

eyebrow. 
Tuke-vae,   Nuk.,   tuetue-waivae,   Haw., 
the  heel. 

TuJct,  Rar.,  Zm,  Tah.  Haw.,  to  spread,  as 
a  report,  be  published. 
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Tuku,  tuxu,  ubiq.,  to  put,  put  down,  leave, 
yield,  let  go. 

Tula,  Sam.  Tong.  Viti,  bald. 

TulaM  (?),  turaki,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Mang., 

tulai,  Haw.,  turai,  Tah.,to  overthrow, 

cast  down. 
Tuli,  turi,  tui,  ubiq.,  deaf, — stunned   or 

deafened  by  noise. 
lull,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  run  after,  pursue ; 

tulia,   Haw.,    "  a   young,    handsome 

person    desired    and   sought   after,   a 

beauty." 
Tuli,  Sam.  Haw.,  tui,  Tong.  Nuk.,  nduru, 

Viti,  turi,  N.  Z.  et  cast.,  the  knee. 
Tootuli,   Sam.,   tulutui,  Tong.,  tuturu, 

N.  Z.,  tutuli,  Haw.,  tuturi,  Rar.,  tuu 

te  turi,  Tah.,  to  kneel. 
Tulu,    Tong.   Haw.,   turn,   N.  Z.   Viti, 

kurukuru,  Rar.,  to  drop,  as  water. 

T ulu  (?),  tarw,  Mang.,  to  support,  sustain; 
turu,  Rar.,  tauturu,  Tah.,  to  help, 
assist ;  tutulu,  Haw.,  to  set  up  on 
end,  erect. 

Turu,  Pau.,  turuturu,  Rar.,  tutulu, 
Haw.,  ferfWw,  Nuk.,  a  prop,  a  post 
which  sustains  the  roof  of  a  house. 

Turuturu,  Mang.,  a  stick,  club ;  tutuu, 
Nuk.,  a  tree  of  tough  pliable  wood, — 
a  hoop  made  of  this  wood;  tutulu, 
Haw.,  the  circle  of  the  visible  horizon. 

TuTHU,  Sam.,  full, — tumutumu,  top,  ex- 
tremity ;  tumu-ake,  N.  Z.,  the  crown 
of  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk 
of  a  tree, — tumutumu,  lower  part  of 
trunk,  stump  ;  tumu,  Tah.  Rar.  Mang. 
Nuk.  Haw.,  trunk  of  tree,  stump, — 
hence,  beginning,  basis,  foundation, 
producing  cause. 

Tuna,  Sam.  N.  Z.,  nduna,  Viti,  an  eel. 

Tunu,  Sam.  Tong.  Rar.  Tah.  Haw.  Nuk., 
to  roast. 

Tu~T)a,  N.  Z.,  tuna,  Haw.,  a  sore. 

Tuyi,    N.  Z.  Viti,  tutuyi,   Rar.,  tutuni, 


tuni,  Haw.,  tutui,  Tah.,  to  light,  to 
kindle,  burn. 
TuY)OU,    N.  Z.   Rar.,  tunou,   Haw.,   to 

beckon,  make  signs. 
Tupapaku,  N.  Z.  Nuk.,  tupapau,  Tah. 

Haw.,  a  corpse. 
Tupe,  N.  Z.,  a  snare  for  birds ;  Haw.,  to 

fasten  with  a  fetter,  to  tie  the  wrist. 
Tupele,  Haw.,  to  bruise,  as  fruit,  to  soften  ; 
tupere,  Mang.,  a   knife   for   scraping 
breadfruit,  to  scrape. 
Tupu,  tubu,  ubiq.,  to  spring  up,  sprout, 
grow. 
Tupuiga,  Sam.  N.  Z.,  tubuaya,  Tong., 

origin,  source,  ancestry. 
Tupulaija,  Sam.,  waka-tupuraya,  N.Z., 

a  generation. 
Tupuna,  N.  Z.  Rar.  Haw.  Nuk.,  tumbu, 

mbu,  Viti,  grand-parent,  ancestor. 
Tupu,   Sam.,  presiding  chief,  head  of 
the  government ;  tupua,  Mang.,  high 
priest ;  Haw.,  sorcerer,  wizard. 
Tusi,  Sam.,  toSe,  Viti,  tohi,  Tong.,  tuhi, 
tuhituhi,  N.  Z.,  to  make   marks,  to 
write. 
Ndusi,  nduSi,  Viti,  tuhi,  Nuk.,  to  point 
with  the  finger  ;  tuhi,  Haw.,  to  point 
out,  judge,    conjecture, — tuhituhi,  to 
point  out,  show,  designate,  make  signs 
with  the  hand. 
Tute,  Tah.  Rar.   Haw.  Nuk.,  to  thrust 
away,  put  aside,  expel. 

Tutu,  Sam.  Tong.  Nuk.  Viti,  to  kindle, 
to  burn. 

Tutu,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  shake  (act). 

[The  root  tu  appears  to  have  three  dis- 
tinct significations, — viz.: — (1)  to  strike 
or  cut,  (2)  to  stand,  and  (3)  to  burn.  From 
the  first  of  these  may  be  derived  tutu,  to 
pound,  tui,  to  pierce,  tuki,  to  beat,  tusi,  to 
mark,  tulu  (Sam.),  to  cut  oft",  and  tufa,  to 
divide,  together  with  the  tu  which  is  the 
prefix  of  the  partitive  numbers  (Gram. 
§  35) ;  from  the  second  come  tuku,  to  put, 
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tulu,  to  erect,  sustain,  twpu,  to  spring  up 
or  grow,  tumu,  trunk,  stem,  &c. ;  and  from 
the  third,  tutu  and  tuyi,  to  kindle,  tunu,  to 
roast,  and  tutui,  candle-nut.] 


u 


U,  Sam.  Tong.  [pass,  u-tid\,  uti,  Tikop., 

to  bite ;  uu,  Tong.,  to  bite,  peck,  sting  ; 

uti  uti,  Haw.,  to  vex,  provoke,  annoy. 
U,  N.  Z.,  to  come  together,  to  join,  to 

cleave   to ;    Tab..,   to    strike    against, 

shock. 
Ua,  Sam.  Tikop.  Fak.  Niua,  the  neck. 
Ua,  Viti,  uaua,  N.  Z.  Mang.  Tah.  Nuk., 

a  vein. 
Ua,  Haw.,  hua,  Nuk.,  taua,  aua,  N.  Z. 

Tah.  Rar.,  this,  that  (Gram.  §  41). 

Uaua,  N.  Z.,  tough, — harsh,  stern  ;  uau, 
Haw.,  tough, — uaua,  proud,  vain. 

Ufa,  Tah.,  uwa,  N.  Z.,  ulia,  Haw.,  pufd, 

Nuk.,  the  thigh. 
Ufa,  Tah.  Nuk.,  uwa,  N.  Z.,  female  of 

beasts. 
Uf,  uhi,  ui,  ubiq.,  yam. 
Ufi,    Sam.  Tong.   Nuk.,   uhi,   Haw.,   to 

cover  over,  to  veil, — a  lid,  covering. 
Ufi,  Nuk.,  pearl  oyster  (see  Ufa) ;  kala- 

ujiufi  (covered  pebble),  Pau.,  pearl. 

Uhiki  (qu.  ?),  Tong.,  small, — the  young 
of  any  animal ;  ui'i,  Sam.,  the  last  or 
younger;  uH,  Haw.,  young,  strong; 
waka-uki,  N.  Z.,  to  strengthen  (see 
Wei). 

Ui,  Tong.,  to  call,  name,  summon  ;  fehui, 
Tong.,  ui,  hui,  N.  Z.,  ui,  eui,  Mang., 
ui,  Rar.  Tah.  Haw.,  to  ask,  inquire. 

Ui  (qu.  ?),  maui,  N.  Z.  Nuk.,  kaui,  Rar., 
aui,  Tah.,  left,  sinister  (see  tau). 

Uila.,  uira,  ubiq.,  lightning. 

UM,  Rar.,  ui,  Tah.,  a  generation. 

Uku    (?),  faa-uhi,   Sam.,   to    look    sad ; 

85 


u,  Haw.,  to  grieve, — uhu,  grief,  lamen- 
tation. 
Ula,  Sam.  Tong.,  hula,  Haw.,  hura,  Tah., 
ura,  Rar.,  a  kind  of  dance. 

Ula  (?),  uh,  Tong.,  ura,  Mang.,  ua,  Nuk., 
mura,  Rar.,  auraura,  Tar.,  undre, 
Viti,  blaze,  flame. 

Uli,  uliuli,  Sam.  Tong.  Fak.,  black  ;  uli, 
Haw.,  uri,  Tah.,  ui,  Nuk.,  blue. 

Ufa,  Sam.  Tong.  Viti,  the  head. 

ULuaki,  Tong.,  uluaH,  Sam.,  the  first, 

headmost. 
Uluya,  Tong.,  aluya,  Sam.,  uruya,  N.Z. 
Rar.  Pau.,  uluna,  Haw.,  urua,  Tah., 
a  pillow. 
Uma,  Tong.,  the  shoulder;  uma,  N.Z. 
Tah.,    umauma,    Rar.    Haw.    Nuk., 
•   kouma,  Pau.,  the  heart. 
Umata,  Tong.  Tikop.,  rainbow. 

Umea,   Tong.  Sam.,   clay,  earth,  dust; 

Viti,  rust. 
Umoti,    Tong.    Haw.,    a    stopple,    cork, 

bung. 
Umu,  ubiq.,  an  oven,  or  pit  for  roasting. 

Una,   Sam.,   imo,  Tong.,   unahi,  Haw., 

scales   of  a   fish ;   una,  Haw.,   uno, 

Tong.,  shell  of  a  tortoise. 
Unu,  N.  Z.,  unuhi,  Haw.,  unui,  Rar.,  to 

draw  out,  as  a  sword  from  its  sheath ; 

unuhi,  Nuk.,  to  strip  off  clothes. 

UlQa,  N.  Z.  Mang.,  akauya,  Rar.,  una, 

Haw.,  to  send. 
Usa,    Rot.,  u£a,  Viti,   uha,   Tong.,   ua, 

Sam.  et  cset,  rain. 
Uta,  ubiq.,  ashore,  on  land,  inland. 

Ute,  Nuk.,  aute,  Tah.,  waute,  Haw.,  the 
paper-mulberry  tree,  (moras  papy- 
rifera.) 

UtO,  Tong.,  the  brain, — the  cocoa-nut, 
when  it  is  about  germinating ;  Sam.,  a 
name  for  the  head,  in  irony ;  Viti,  the 
breadfruit, — the  heart ;  Tar.,  the  cocoa- 
nut. 
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UtU,  N.  Z.  Tah.  Haw.,  payment,  price  ; 

to  pay,  reward. 
Utll,  Sam.  Mang.,  to  draw  water ;  utuhi, 

Haw.,  to  pour  into,  to  fill  a  vessel  with 

any  fluid. 


Va,  Sam.,  wa,  N.  Z.  Haw.,  space,  dis- 
tance between  two  places,  space  of 
time ;  vahd,  Tong.,  space  between  two 
places. 
Vava,  Sam.  Mang.,  rent,  split,  opened 
wide. 

Va,  Mang.,  to  talk,  converse ;  wa,  Haw., 
gossip,  private  conversation, — to  say 
to  one's  self,  to  reflect, — ivahi,  a  say- 
ing, any  thing  said ;  va,  Rar.,  to 
wonder. 
Waka-wd,  N.  Z.,  aka-vd,  Rar.,  haa-vd, 
Tah.,  to  judge. 

Vae,  Sam.  Tong.  Nuk.,  avae,  vavae,  Tah. 
Mang.  Rar.,  wawae,  Haw.,  waewae, 
N.Z.  Pau.,  the  leg,  foot. 

Vai,  tvai,  ubiq.,  water. 

Vai,  Tab.  Rar.  Nuk.,  to  lie,  to  be  in  a 
certain  place,  to  be  laid  up ;  vairaya, 
Rar.,  vairaa,  Tah.,  that  which  is 
stored,  or  laid  up ;  hence,  wai,  Tah., 
waiwai,  Haw.,  property,  riches. 

Vaiho  (qu.  ?),  Tah.,  waiho,  N.Z.  Haw., 
vaio,  Rar.,  to  lay  down,  put  down, 
leave,  forsake. 

Vaivai,  Sam.  Tong.,  weak,  debilitated, 
vanquished. 

Vaka,  Tong.  Rar.  Nuk.,  va'a,  Sam.  Tah., 
waka,  N.  Z.,  wo,' a,  Haw.,  wayga,  Viti, 
wa,  Tar.,  a  canoe;  vaka,  Mang.,  a 
raft. 

Vakai,  Tong.,  va'ai,  Sam.,  to  see,  ob- 
serve, take  heed,  be  careful. 

Vaku,  Tong.,  vau,  Tah.,  ivauwau,  Haw., 
to  scratch. 


Valahau  (?),  vala'au,  Sam.,  varalcau, 
Rar.,  walaau,  Haw.,  to  call,  cry  out, 
shout. 

Vale,  Sam.  Tong.,  foolish,  crazy,  stupid, 
ignorant;  wareware,  N.  Z.,  ivalewale, 
Haw.,  forgetful ;  varevare,  Mang.,  mis- 
taking, ignorant. 
Tamalii  valevale,  Sam.,  tamariki  vare- 
vare, Mang.,  infant. 
Haavare,  Tah.,  hoowale,   Haw.,  to  de- 
ceive. 
Wale,  Viti,  Haw.,  merely,  only,  simply. 
Ware,  N.  Z.,  a  common  man,  a  man  of 
low   rank    (i.  e.   simple,   opposed   to 
gentle). 
Valea,   Sam.,    stupid,  ignorant;   varea, 
Tah.    Rar.,    stupified,    overcome    by 
sleep ;    walea,    Haw.,   to   indulge   in 
ease,  be  quiet. 

Vail,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  paint,  to  daub;  wall, 
Haw.,  to  grind  to  powder,  to  mince 
fine,  to  mix  ;  vari,  Tah.,  paste,  mud  ; 
wall,  Haw.,  vjari,  Tah.,  fine,  soft,  like 
paste ;  vai,  Nuk.,  gentle,  tame. 
IQaivari,  N.  Z.,  yavarivari,  Mang.,  soft; 
naioaliwali,  Haw.,  kavaivai,  Nuk., 
weak,  feeble. 

Valu,  eight,     (Gram.  §  30.) 

Valu,  Sam.,  vara,  Tah.  Mang.,  vauvau, 
Tong.,  vau,  vavau,  Nuk.,  to  scrape. 

Vao,  Fak.  Sam.  Tong.  Haw.,  a  thicket, 
wilderness,  uninhabited  place. 

Vao  (?),  wao,  Haw.,  vavao,  Mang.,  to 
reconcile,  make  friends. 

Vasa,  Sam.,  vaha,  Tong.,  the  sea. 

Vase,  Viti,  valie  or  vae,  Tong.,  vavae, 
Sam.,  vae,  Mang.,  to  divide,  separate. 

Wase,  Viti,  vdiw,  Tong.,  a  division,  por- 
tion ;  vaseya,  Sam.,  a  class. 

Vaepa,  Sam.,  a  division,  separation ; 
vaeija,  Rar.  Mang.,  waeya,  N.  Z., 
waena,  wawaena,  Haw.,  vavaeha  or 
vavaena,  Nuk.,  the  middle,  between. 

Vaena,  Haw.,  a  field,  farm,  (i.  e.  a  place 
divided  off.) 
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Weheivehe,  N.Z.,  to  divide,  separate ;  Haw., 

to  open,  explain.     (See  fasi  and  pae.) 
Vavao,  Sam.  Nuk.,  wawa,  Haw.,  to  shout. 
Vave,  wawe,  ubiq.,  quick, — to  hasten. 
*6,  Nuk.,  centipede;  we,  N.  Z.,  caterpillar. 
Veka,    Rar.,   vea,   Tah.,    a    messenger, 

herald;  wea,  Haw.,  a  procurer. 
Veld,  Sam.  Tong.,  wela,  Haw.,  werawera, 

N.  Z.,  veravera,  Rar.,  veavea,  Nuk. 

Tah.,  hot,  burnt. 
Vera,  Mang.,  fire,  conflagration,  burning 

of  the  grass  on  the  hills. 
Vele,  Sam.,  vere,  Mang.,  vaere,  Tah.  Rar., 

vaele,  Haw.,  to  weed,  to  clear  a  field. 
Velo,  Sam.  Tong.,  vero,  Mang.,  a  lance, 

to  throw  a  lance ;  veo,  Nuk.,  to  spear ; 

pahelo,  Haw.,  to  throw  a  lance. 
Verovero,  Mang.,  a  flame  of  fire ;  vjelo- 

welo,  Flaw., a  streamer,  or  comet;  vero, 

Tah.,  a  tempest,  a  hurricane. 


Vero,  Tah.,  veo,  Nuk.,  hiawero,  N.  Z., 
tail  of  an  animal. 

Vete,  Sam.  Tong.,  to  despoil,  plunder, 
carry  off;  vete,  Tong.  Mang.  Nuk., 
wete,  N.  Z.,  to  unloose,  to  undo;  wete, 
Haw.,  to  crack  or  open,  as  the  joints 
of  a  floor. 

Veuveu,  Mang.,  weuweu,  Haw.,  grass. 

Vt,  Sam.  Tong.  Tah.  Nuk.,  the  Brazilian 
plum,  spondias  dulcis. 

VlM,  vikiviki,  Mang.,witi,witiwiti,  Haw., 
quick, — to  hasten. 

Vtlt,  viri,  wiri,  will,  vii,  ubiq.,  to  twist, 
to  turn,  wind,  bore.  (See  fili,  jilo, 
milo,  nino.) 

Vii,  Nuk.,  round,  to  turn  round, — also, 
to  fall.     (See  taka.) 

Vint,  Tikop.,  to  whistle;  vivini,  Sam.,  to 
crow. 


AN 


ENGLISH  AND  POLYNESIAN 
VOCABULARY. 


For  greater  convenience  in  using  the  preceding  Lexicon,  especially 
for  philological  purposes,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  append  an 
English-Polynesian  vocabulary,  drawn  up  in  as  concise  a  form  as 
would  be  consistent  with  utility.  With  this  view,  repetition  has  been 
avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  some  Polynesian  terms  of  little  import- 
ance have  not  been  inserted  at  all.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
Polynesian  words  are  given  always  in  the  radical  or  ground-form, 
under  which,  by  referring  to  the  Lexicon,  the  exact  term  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  word  will  be  found,  and  its  precise  meaning 
ascertained. 
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A,  an  (art.)  se,foe,  tasi. 

Abandon,  masui,  li,  ti,  vaiho. 

Abominable,  kino,  lika,  lia. 

Above,  luya. 

Abstract,  take  away,  siko,  taki. 

Accuse,  pae,  peka. 

Adhere,  adhesive,  mau,  piki,  pili,  pulu. 

Adjacent,  pae,  pili  (see  near). 

Admire,  salo  (see  wonder). 

Adorn,  manaia,  teu. 

Adult,  tua. 

Adze,  toki. 

After,  muli. 

Again,  fou,foki. 

Alas,  aue. 

All,fu,  katoa,  pau. 

Almost,  me. 

Also,  foki,  pe. 

Altar,  fata. 

Always,  a. 

Ambush,  faya. 

Ancestry,  forefathers,  tupu. 

Anchor,  anchorage,  taula,  puya. 

Ancient,  tafito. 

And,  a,  e,  o,  ma. 

Anger,  angry,  ita,  lili,fusu,  misi,  sili. 

Ancle,  puku,  tapu. 

Announce,  publish,  ilo,  tuki. 

Annoying,  manata,  peka  (see  vex). 

Anoint,  pani,  pili,  sinu. 

Answer,  hi. 

Ant,  lo. 

Aperture,  puta,fqfa. 

Appear,  fti,faya,  puta. 

Appearance,  \o6ks,fua,  salu,  tino,  tu. 


Appease,  pacify,  na. 
Appoint,  pao,  pule,  tofi. 
Ardent,  eager,  fana,fita. 
Arm,  lima. 

Arm-pit,  kaokao  (see  side). 
Army,  nuku. 
Arrive,  au,  toe,  tau. 
Arrow,  kqfe,fana. 
Arrow-root,  masoa,  pia. 
Artisan,  tufupa. 
Arum  costatum,  kape. 

"      esculentum,  talo. 
As,  me,  pe. 
Ascend,  kake,  piki,  li. 
Ashes,  lefu. 
Ashore,  uta. 
Aside,  aye,  pae. 
Ask,  soli,  kole,  ui. 
Assail,  kape,  puke. 
Assemble,  putu,  poto,  fusi,  katoa. 
Asthma,  fayo,fotu,  yaeyae. 
At,  i,  ki,  ma,  kei. 
Awake,  ala. 
Away,  atu. 
Axe,  tipi,  toki. 

B 

Back,  tua. 
Back-bone,  tua. 
Bad,  kino. 

Bag,  kato,  pute,  taya. 
Bait,  maunu. 
Bake,  roast,  tao,  tunu. 
Bald,  mole,  tula. 
Bale  (water),  tatd. 
Bailee,  puku. 
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Bamboo,  kofe. 

Banana,//^/!,  meika. 

Barb  of  hook,  maya,  pa. 

Bark  of  tree,  kili. 

Bark,  to,  aoa,  yaya. 

Barren,  childless,  ^a. 

Basket,  kete. 

Bat,  peka. 

Bathe,  kau. 

Be,  kua,  se,  vai. 

Beach,  faya,  mala. 

Beak,  putu. 

Beam  of  wood,  lava. 

Bear,  malaya  (see  carry). 

Bear,  bring  forth,  fanau. 

Beard,  kumi,  talafa. 

Beast,  piiaka. 

Beat,  fast,   lutu,   pa,  paki,  2Mtu,   sasa, 

ta,  tu. 
Beat  against,  as  wind,  falala. 
Beaten,  conquered,  malu,  vaivai. 
Beckon,  tuyou. 
Become,  lilo,  loko. 
Bed,  loyi,  mose. 
Before,  mua. 
Beg,  kol.e,  no,  soli. 
Beget,  to,  fanau. 
Begin,  aya,fua,  mata. 
Beginning,  commencement,  lino,  tumu. 
Behind,  muli. 
Behold  !  na,  sola,  vakai. 
Belch,  fio,  kupa. 
Belly,  manava,  kopu,  kete,  ah. 
Below,  lalo. 
Bend,  piko,fana. 
Besmear,  pani,  pili,  poyi,  vali. 
Betroth,  lau,  momoa. 
Between,  tonu,  vase. 
Beyond,  atu,  sake. 
Bilge-water,  liu. 

Bind,  fau,fusi,  humu,  li,  takai  (see  tie). 
Bird,  manu. 
Bite,  u,  kati,  yao. 
Bitter,  mala,  kava,  kona,  mayeso. 
Black,  uli,  kele,  piayu. 
Blind,  mata. 
Blood,  toto. 


Blow,  as  wind,  ayi. 

"     with  the  mouth,  ifi,  pu. 
"      the  nose,  fayo. 

Blue,  uli. 

Board,  plank,  p>apa. 

Boast,  futa. 

Body,  tino. 

Bog,  poko. 

Boil,  su. 

Bold,y?to,  toa. 

Bone,  sivi. 

Bonito  (fish),  atu. 

Border,  pae,  tafa,  lemu. 

Bore,  vili. 

Born,  fanau. 

Borrow,  no. 

Bottle,  sina,faliki. 

Bow  ( weapon),  fana. 

Bow  down,  lo,  punou,  piko. 

Bowels,  yakau. 

Bowl,  kumete,  tanoa. 

Box,  chest,  pusa. 

Box,  cuff,  fusu,  moto. 

Boy,  tama,  ili. 

Braid,  fill,  laya. 

Brain,  lolo,  %do. 

Branch,  la,  maya. 

Brave,  toa. 

Breadfruit  tree,  kulu,  mai. 
Break,  fati,  faki,  fasi. 
Breast,  chest,  fata,  uma. 

"      pap,  susu. 
Breath,  aso,  manava. 
Breathe,  fa,  fotu. 
Breathless,  sela. 
Breeze,  ayi,  savili. 
Bright,  fana,  sinu. 
Bring,  fo,  kau,  tali  (see  carry). 
Broad,  lafa,  lau,  tea. 
Broken  to  pieces,  lala,  malu,  suka. 
Brood,  faya. 

Brother,  yane,  tasi,  tua,  taokete. 
Brown,  eh. 
Bruised,  malu,  palu. 
Brush,  tafi. 
Bud,  lito,  muka. 
Build,  tu. 
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Bunch,  fusi,  pu,  puku. 
Bundle,  faft,  pu. 
Burn,  kasa,  tuyi,  tutu,  vela. 
Burst,  fa,  foa,  pa. 
Bury,  tanu,  tomi. 
Butterfly,  pepe,  pule. 
Buttock,  lemu,  puku. 
By,  e,  i,  aki,  ma. 


c 


Cable,  taula. 

Calabash,  ipu,fue,  sina. 

Call,  kalaya,  valakau,  tola,  tapa,  ui. 

Calm,  ni,  malie  (see  quiet). 

Candle-nut  (aleurites),  lama,  tui. 

CdLi\oe,folau,  vaka. 

Cap,  hat,  head-dress,  fau,  pale,  puloku. 

Carry,  amo,fafa,  tau,  sapai,  kave,  tali,  ma- 

laya. 
Carve,  talai,  ilo. 
Castrate,  poka. 
Catch,  sapo,  semo,  sopu. 
Caterpillar,  anufe,  ve. 
Causative  particle,  vaka,  ta. 
Cautious,  careful,  koko,  yele. 
Cave,  ana. 
Cease,  pau,  takoto. 
Centre,  loto,  tonu. 
Centipede,  ve. 
Chafe,  rub,  solo,  lomi. 
Champ,  lamu,  yao. 
Change,  lilo,  liu,  lu,  loli,  taka. 
Changeable,  kapa. 
Channel,  ava. 

Character,  nature,  kano,  tu. 
Charcoal,  malala,  yalafu. 
Chatter,  babble,  ate,  kote. 
Cheek,  kalafau,  papaliya. 
Cherish,  pele,  tausi. 
Chew,  lamu,  ma,  yao. 
Chief,  aliki,  tui,  layatila,  tupu,  toyafiti. 
Child,  tama,  iti. 
Child-in-law,  fuyo. 
Chin,  kauae,  kumi. 
Chirp,  ki. 


Chisel,  fao. 

Choke,  kumi,  laoa  (see  strangle). 

Choose,  fili,  siki,  tqfo. 

Circumcise,  tefe. 

Clasp,  puli,  sopu. 

Class,  fasi,fusi,  vase. 

Clay,  umea,  kele. 

Cleanse,  ma. 

Clear,  ma,  sina,  ni,  ata,  tea. 

Climb,  piki,  kake. 

Close  together,  poto,  putu,  pili. 

Close  up  (to),  pani,  puni  (see  shut). 

Cloth,  kafu,  tapa,  siapo. 

Clothing,  kafu,fafi. 

Cloud,  ao,  ata. 

Coast,  sakau,  mata,faya. 

Cockle,  pipi. 

Cock's-comb,  lepe. 

Cocoa-nut,  niu,  kali,  hererei,  popo,  uto. 

Cold,  anu,  makalili,  toke,  moko. 

Collect,  fao,  lapu,  siko. 

Collection,  cluster,  foe,  fusi. 

Comb,  selu. 

Come,  sau,  loko,  fiti,  sale,  toe,  ofi,  soko, 

alala,  liu. 
Command,  kau,  lau,  polo,  tapa,  tono. 
Common,  free,  not  restricted,  melie,  noa. 
Companion,  soa. 
Company,  foe,  fusi,  malaya,  pu. 
Conceal,  jfo,  na,  puni. 
Conch,  pu. 
Confess,  faki,  tola. 
Congeal,  harden,  toka. 
Conqueror,  layatila. 
Contagious,  pisi. 
Contain,  faliki,  kapu. 
Contradict,  kisi. 
Contrive,  tongafiti. 
Coral,  puya,  toka. 
Cord,  lino,  kafa. 
Corner,  peka. 
Corpse,  aya,  tupapaku. 
Correct,  exact,  tau,  tonu,  pono. 
Cough,  ale,  moko. 
Council,  fono. 
Country,  fanua,  kai. 
Couple,  pair,  soa,  tau. 
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Covenant,  bargain,  tau. 

Cover,  ufi,  komo,  poki,  pulu. 

Covetous,  manu. 

Crab,  paka. 

Cramp,  pili. 

Crane,  kotuku. 

Create,  aya,  koli. 

Creep,  tolo,  sili. 

Crook,  lo. 

Cross,  peka,  teka. 

Crow,  kaoa,  vini. 

Crown  of  head,  tumu,  pito. 

Crumb,  kota,  suya. 

Crust,  paka. 

Cry,  tayi,  oto. 

Cup,  ipu,  kapu. 

Curse,  kaya,  kape,  kupu,  nanu. 

Cut,  koti,  sele,  motu,  mutu,  tu,  tipi,  tafa. 


D 


Dance,  ula,  saka,  siva,  kalioi. 

Dark,  luki,  2}oyi. 

Daughter,  tama. 

Dawn,  ata. 

Day,  aso,  la. 

Daylight,  ao. 

Dead,  mate,  siya,  liu. 

Deaf,  tuli. 

Deceive,  vale,Jiti,  pnini,  lau. 

Deep,  loto,  hoh&nu,  poko. 

Deliver,  faki  (see  loose). 

Depart,  kemi,  lele,  semo,  taka  (see  go). 

Descend,  pau,  to,  seke. 

Desire,  fia,  manako,  finayalo,  ano,  maki, 

mate. 
Desist,  kaua. 
Desolate,  ano,  nea,  vao. 
Despise,  fafa. 
Despoil,  _/a<9,  salu,  vete. 
Destroy,  faki,  lutu,  mau. 
Dew,  sou. 

Die,  mate  (see  dead). 
Different,  kese,  kisi,  katoa. 
Difficult,  yatd,  pakeke,  nifi,  pili. 
Dig,  keli,  ko,  ketu,  pao. 

87 


Dip  up  or  out,  asu,  kapu. 

Dirt,  dirty,  kele,  lepo,fau. 

Disobey,  pakeke. 

Disposition,  aya,  loto,  manava,  yakau. 

Dispute,  ke,  kisi,  tamaki. 

Distribute,  tvfa,  tqfi,  sele. 

District,  motu,  nuku. 

Disturb,  keu,  sauya. 

Dive,  luku,  suku. 

Divide,  fa,  fasi,  tufa,  vase,  sele. 

Do,  aya,  mea,  lave. 

Dog,  kuli. 

Done,  oti,  pau. 

Doubt,  salo,  koko. 

Dove,  kuku. 

Down,  sifo. 

Drag,  toso. 

Draw,  kume,  li,  omi,  siki,  sisi,  unu,  utu. 

Dream,  miti,  mose,  lia. 

Dregs,  kota. 

Drift,  lele. 

Drink,  inu. 

Drive,  li,  teke,  tute. 

Drop,  tulu. 

Drown,  lemo. 

Drum,  nafa,  pahu. 

Dry,  malo,  mayo. 

Duck,  toloa. 

Dumb,  musu,  yu. 

Dust,  lefu,  kota,  popo,  suya. 

Dwell,  nofo,  palasi,  sili. 

Dye,  tincture,  sinu. 


E 

Ear,  taliya. 

Earnestly,  fu,  fana,  fita. 

Earth,  fanua,  kele,  lepo,  umea. 

Earthquake,  lu. 

Eastern,  sake. 

Easy,  yofie,  malie. 

Eat,  kai,  lamu,  taumafa. 

Ebb,  kemi,  seke. 

Echinus,  sea-urchin,  tala. 

Edge,  mata,  tafa. 

Eel,  puhi,  toka,  tuna. 
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Egg,  mamari,  kali. 

Eight,  valu. 

Elbow,  tuhe. 

Elephantiasis,  fefe. 

Embark,  sake,  seke. 

Empty,  masa. 

Enclose,  encompass,  kapu,  pokai,  puni, 

taka. 
Enclosure,  a,  loto,  kolo,  pa,  mala. 
End,  extremity,  hope,  pito,  siku. 
Ended,  oti,  pau. 
Enemy,  fill. 

Enough,  lava,  kati,  tau. 
Ensnare,  fisi,  sele,fele. 
Enter,  o,  sao,  sulu,  tamo,  of,  puta,  poko. 
Entirely,  jfo,  pau. 
Envelop,  fafi,  puloku,  pulu. 
Envious,  fua,  tau. 
Erect,  tu,  tulu. 
Evening,  afiafi. 

Examine,  mata,  taki,  miti,  sala. 
Exceedingly,  lava,  loa. 
Exchange,  tau,  hoko. 
Excite,  keu,  koli,  oso. 
Explain,  ilo,  mate,  vase. 
Exquisite,  pulotu. 
Extend,  lafa,  kumi,  o,  tau. 
Extinguish,  tinei. 
Eye,  mata,  kano. 
Eye-brow,  tuke. 
Eye-lash,  lau. 
Eye-lid,  leva. 


Face,  alo,  mata. 

Fade,  ma,  moo. 

Fair  (weather),  aki,  layi,  pakisi. 

Fall,  siya,  pau,  pisi,  to,  tau,  taka,  vili, 

malili,  tomo. 
Fame,  loyo. 

Family,  kai,  sivi,faya. 
Famine,  soye. 
Fan,  Hi,  tafi,  alo. 
Far,  mamao,  tafiti. 
Fasten,  poo,  mau,  patiti,  tupe,  humu. 
Fat,  yako. 


Father,  tama,  tua. 

Father-in-law,  fuyo. 

Fathom,  yqfa,  malo,  kumi. 

Favorite,  pele. 

Fear,  afraid,  fefe,  mataku,  maule. 

Feather,  fulu. 

Feed,  faya. 

Feel  (act.),  fafa. 

Fell,  cut  down,  ta,  tu. 

Fence,  a,  pa. 

Ferment,  su. 

Fern,  nase. 

Festivity,  koli,  siva,  kalioi. 

Fetid,  pilau,  namu,  eh. 

Few,  iti,  lua. 

Field,  a,  mala,  vase. 

Fiery,  kasa,  ula. 

Fight,  tau,  tamaki. 

File,  kill. 

Fill,  kusu. 

Fillip,  fana,  fiti. 

Fin,  kapa,  tila. 

Find,  loko. 

Fire,  afi. 

Firm,  mau,  malo,  huka,  oko,  patiti,  pao. 

Firmament,  leva. 

First,  na,  tua,  ulu. 

Fish,  ika. 

Fish  (v.),  lavakai,  sisi. 

Fish-hook,  matau,  pa. 

Fit,  tau. 

Five,  lima. 

Fixed,  mau,  pao,  toka. 

Flag,  streamer,  leva,  veto. 

Flame,  ula,  velo. 

Flap  (v.),  kapa. 

Flash,  kanapa,  kamo. 

Flat,  lafa,  papa. 

Flea,  kutu. 

Flee,  futa,  matu,  seke,  solo. 

Fleet,  folau. 

Flesh,  kano,  kiko. 

Float,  laya,  holua. 

Flock,  fay  a,  fust. 

Flow,  tafe,  pali,  pua. 

Flower,  foya,  pua. 

Flushed,  ruddy,  yano. 
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Flute,  fayo. 

Fluttering,  ])epe. 

Fly  (s.),  layo. 

Fly  (v.),  lele,  masui,  puna. 

Flying-fish,  malolo. 

Foam,  suka,  pua. 

Fog,  kosu,  foyi,  qfd. 

Fold,  fatu,  pelu,  pokai. 

Follow,  alu,  fai,  tuli. 

Food,  kai,  ma. 

Foolish,  vale,  neva,  lapu. 

Foot,  vae,  tapu. 

For,  no,  na,  mo,  ma. 

Forbid,  forbidden,  eva,  sa,  lahui,  tapu. 

Forehead,  lae. 

Foreign,  papa,  kese,  siva,  tafiti. 

Foremost,  mua,  ulu. 

Forget,  yah,  moke. 

Fortress,  kolo,  jia,  pali. 

Foul,  filthy,  fau,  keta,  pala. 

Foundation,  tumu. 

Fountain,  puna. 

Four,  fa,  tau. 

Fragment,  fasi,  fati,  suka. 

Fragrant,  kola,  manoyi. 

Freeman,  layatila. 

Fresh  (water),  mayalo,  lanu. 

Friend,  soa. 

From,  mat,  no. 

Front,  alo,  mata,  mua. 

Fruit,  fua. 

Fuel,  fafie. 

Full,  ki,  pito,  tumu,  kona. 

Fur,  fulu. 

Furious,  sae. 

G 

Gall,  au. 
Garden,  mala. 
Generation,  tupu,  uki. 
Gentle,  malie,  layi. 
Get,  laua,  mau. 
Giddiness,  lika. 
Gird,  takai,  tatua,  fusi,  li. 
Girdle,  malo,  hume. 


Girl,  tama,  potiki. 

Give,  fo,  kau,  sele,  momoa. 

Glide,  seke,  holua. 

Globular,  foe,  poto. 

Gnash,  ijai,  yau. 

Go,  alu,  sale,  o,  fano,  liu,  taka,  lafa,  tiki. 

God,  atua. 

Gone,  Mo,  liu. 

Good,  lei,  pai,  meitaki. 

Gourd,  fue,  sina. 

Govern,  fai,  pule,  taki. 

Government,  malo,  sau. 

Grandparent,  tupu. 

Grasp,  kuku. 

Grass,  mohuku,  mutie,  yahele,  talu,  veuveu. 

Gravel,  kili,  pata. 

Gray,  sina. 

Great,  fu,  lasi,  nui,  tele,  oko,  pu. 

Green,  ota. 

Grieve,  mina,  misi,  uku,  ama. 

Groan,  ale,  fayo,  yulu. 

Grow,  fua,  tupu. 

Growl,  yaya,  yulu. 

Grumble,  musu,  nanu. 

Guard,  leo,  tiaki. 

Guess,  tofo,  tusi,  mate. 

Gum,  resin,  tepau,  pulu. 

Gum  (of  the  jaw),  yao. 

Gush,  pali,  puna,  pua. 


H 

Hail,  fatu. 

Hair,  fulu,  lau,  makawe. 

Half,  fa,  lua,  tua. 

Hand,  lima. 

Handle,  helve,  kau. 

Handsome,  manaia,  leka,  pulotu,  soifua. 

Hang,  fele,  li,  sele,  tau,  leva. 

Happen,  loko. 

Happy,  manu. 

Harbor,  ava. 

Hard,  malo,  oko,  pakeke,  patiti. 

Hasten,  vave,  viki,  peke. 

Hateful,  kino,  lia. 

Have,  laua,  mau. 
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He,  ia,  na. 

Head,  ulu,  poko,  uto,  penu. 

Head-ach,  lu. 

Heal,  mqfu. 

Heap,  puke,  tu. 

Hear,  loyo. 

Heart,  yakau,  fatu,  houpo,  loto. 

Heaven,  layi. 

Heavy,  mafa. 

Heel,  tuke. 

Help,  soa,  tulu,  alu. 

Here,  nei. 

Hesitate,  koko,  yele. 

Hew,  talai,  pao. 

Hiccough,  kukina. 

Hide,  hidden,  fu,  na,  lib,  to,  yalo,  lulu, 

malu,  moke. 
High,  luya,  tiketike. 
Hill,  mau,  puke. 
Hinder,  alai,  taqfi. 
Hiss,  sisi. 
Hit,  po,  tu. 
Hither,  mai. 
Hog,  puaka. 
Hold  (of  ship),  liu. 

Hold  (v.),  kuku,  mau,  pulu,  taoji,  kapu. 
Hook,  lo,  matau. 
Hoop,  tulu. 
Hope,  manako. 
Horizon,  tulu. 
Horn,  fao. 

Hot,  kasa,  fana,  vela. 
House,  fale. 
How,  pe. 
How  many,  fisa. 
Hundred,  lau. 
Hungry,  kai,  pobli,  poyi. 
Hurricane,  afa,  velo. 
Hurt,  palu,  mate. 
Husband,  tane,  ohana,  tafu. 
Hush,  na. 
Hypocrite,  jua. 


I,  au,  ku. 

If,  ina,  kia,  pe,  sili. 


Ignorant,  vale,  hupo. 

Image,  ata,  tiki. 

Imitate,  fai. 

Immodest,  kalioi. 

In,  i,  kei,  ma. 

Indeed,  foki,  lava,  maoni. 

Infant,  iti,  vale. 

Inland,  uta. 

Inlay,  fono. 

Insect,  komo,  soka,  sao. 

Inside,  alo,  loto,  manava. 

Inspire,  sulu. 

Insult,  provoke,  kaka,  kape,  ke. 

Intoxicated,  kona. 

Invocation,  kupu,  pule. 

Itch,  mayeso. 

Ivory,  palaoa. 


Jaw,  kauae. 

Jerk,  ketu. 

Join,  soko,  sulu,  u. 

ZovaX,pona,  puku. 

Joy,  joyful,  jia,  koakoa,  koli,  leka,  soisoi. 

Judge,  va,  tilo. 

Jump,  050,  sopo,  puna,Jiti,  ketu. 

Just,  pono,  sao,  tika,  tonu. 


K 


Kernel,  kano,  lolo. 
Ki\l,fasi,  ta. 
Kind,  ata,  liu. 
Kindle,  tafu,  tuyi,  tutu. 
Kindred,  kai. 
King,  sau,  tupu,  aliki. 
Kite  (plaything),  kapa. 
Knead,  natu. 
Knee,  tuli,  poko. 
Kneel,  tuli. 
Knife,  kofe,  tipi. 
Knob,  puku. 
Knock,  ta,  tu. 
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Knot,  pona. 
Know,  ilo,  kite. 


Ladder,  fata. 

Lake,  loto,  lanu. 

Lame,  limp,  koki,  ketu. 

Lament,  oto,  pike. 

Lance,  tao,  velo. 

Language,  Jcupu,  leo,  olelo. 

Laugh,  kata,  soisoi. 

Lay  or  put  down,  takoto,  vaiho,  tuku. 

Lazy,  igele. 

Lead  (s.),  tepau. 

Lead  (v.),  taki,  tono. 

Leaf,  lau. 

Leak,  mania,  liu. 

Leau  (ad.),  yase,  koko,  moko. 

Lean  upon ,  falala,  filinaki. 

Leave,  tuku,  vaiho,  masui. 

Leeward,  lalo,  sifo. 

Left  (hand),  semo,  ui. 

Leg,  vae. 

Leper,  leprosy,  pule,  tea. 

Lest,  nei. 

Lick,  miti,  palu. 

Lid,  ufi,  Ufa. 

Lie,  repose  (v.),  mose,  takoto,  vai. 

Lift,  sapai,  siki,  li. 

Light,  lustre,  lama,  ao,  sulu. 

Light,  not  heavy,  mama,  laya. 

Light-haired,  kefii. 

Lightning,  uila,  kamo. 

Like,  pe,  me,  tau,  lite. 

Lip,  yutu. 

Liquid,  sua. 

Little,  iti,  liki,  uhiki,  nohi,  momo. 

Live,  ola,  soifua. 

Liver,  ate. 

Lizard,  moko,pili,  yata. 

Load  (v),fao. 

Lobster,  kula. 

Lodge,  stay,  sili. 

Loins,  taukupu. 

Long,  loa,  tua. 


Look  (v.),  sola,  na,  tilo,  taki,  lapu,  vakai. 

Loose,  tola,  vete,  semo,  alu. 

Lose,  lost,  lilo,  moke,  yah. 

Louse,  kutu. 

Love,  ofa. 

Low,  lalo,  saka. 

Low-water,  masa,  mako. 

Lump,  fatu,  foe,  popo. 

Luscious,  momona. 


M 

Mad,  vale,  neva,  pule. 

Maggot,  ilo. 

Make,  aya,fai,  yaosi,  koli. 

Male,  tane,  toa. 

Mallet,  ike. 

Man,  tane,  tajjata. 

Many,  lasi,  tele,  nui. 

Mark,  ilo,  paki,  ta,  tafa,  tusi. 

Marrow,  lolo. 

Mnst,fand,  tila. 

Master,  fu,  tua,  fatu. 

Mat,  kie,  takapau. 

Mature,  full-grown,  tua,  oko. 

Meal,  repast,  kai. 

Medicine,  lapakau. 

Meditate,  lia,  manako,  sola,  va. 

Meet,  lele,  taki,  tau. 

Mend,  fono,  pinaki. 

Messenger,  lele,  veka. 

Middle,  loto,  lua,  tonu,  vase. 

Mild,  larji,  vali,  mayalo. 

Million,  kilu. 

Mince,  tofi,  vali. 

Mind,  loto,  manava,  -gakau. 

Mirror,  ata. 

Mischievous,  keu,  sauya. 

Mistake,  lapu,  toa,  se. 

Misunderstand,  pakeke. 

Mix,  mingle,  ano,flo,  sui,  palu,  vali,  kusu. 

Mock,  fai. 

Mole  on  the  skin,  ila. 

Moon,  lama,  sina,  mauli,  kavake. 

Morning,  popi. 

Mote,  pula,  suya. 
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Moth,  suku. 

Mother,  Una,  tua,  foe,  kui,  toe. 
Mound,  mau,  puke. 
Mountain,  mau,  tua. 
Mouse,  kimoa,  Mole. 
Mouth,  fqfa,  yutu,  maya. 
Mouthful,  morsel,  ma. 
Move,  neke,  peke,  tele. 
Mullet,  kanae. 
Murmur,  musu,  nanu. 
Muscle  (shell),  kuku. 
Musket,  pu. 
Musquito,  kutu,  namu. 


N 

Nail,  spike,  fao. 

Nail  of  finger,  kuku,  matikuku. 

Name,  iyoa,  suafa,  tapa. 

Nape  of  neck,  kaki. 

Narrow,  api,  iti,  nifi. 

Native,  maoni,  kai,  yati. 

Navel,  pito. 

Near,  tata,  pili,  oft,  pae. 

Neat,  fa,  teu. 

Neck,  ua,  kaki. 

Necklace,  kasoa. 

Needle,  aku,  tola. 

Nephew,  mokopuna. 

~Nest,faya,  sili. 

Net,  kupeya,  alu. 

New,fou. 

News,  loyo,  tola. 

Night,  poyi,  luki. 

Nine,  siva. 

Nit,  Ua. 

No,  ai,  le. 

Noise,  falulu,  mu,  paki,  yaya,  yolo. 

Noon,  ao. 

Noose,  fele,  sele. 

North,  to,  tokelau. 

Nose,  isu. 

Not,  ai,  le,  tai. 

Now,  nei. 

Nurse,  tausi,  tafu. 


o 


Obey,  lama. 

Ochre,  kalaea. 

Odor,  namu,  sauya. 

Of,  a,  o,  na,  no. 

Oil,  lolo,  pani,  sinu,  moli. 

Old,  lu,  tua,  tafito. 

One,  tasi,foe. 

Only,  foe,  fu,  maoni,  na,  vale. 

Open,  fasi,  mama,  maya,  to,  va,  vase,  seu. 

Origin,  tino,  tupu. 

Ornament,  sei. 

Other,  kese,  kisi,  tasi. 

Outside,  fafo,  pae. 

Oven,  umu. 

Overthrow,  overturn,  iulaki,fuli. 

Owl,  lulu. 


Paddle,  fose,  ah,  kapa. 

Pain,  tiyd,  manu,  mamahi,  lu. 

Paint,  vali  (see  besmear). 

Pale,  ma,  tea,  tavake. 

Palm  of  hand,  kapu. 

PandanuSjjfaZa. 

Pap,  susu. 

Paradise,  pulotu. 

Parent,  tua. 

Parent-in-law,  fuyo. 

Parry,  pali,  kalo. 

Parsimonious,  pili. 

Part,  portion,  fa,  fasi,  pae,  vase,  ma,  ni. 

Past,  lilo,  pau,  semo. 

Path,  sala. 

Patience,  patient,  aso,  mafu. 

Pay,  toyi,  utu,  tau,  lioko,  taki. 

Peace,  pacific,  sau,  loyo,fo. 

Pearl,  foe,  ufi,  sei. 

Pearl-shell,  Ufa. 

Pebble,  kald. 

Pee\,fsi,fose. 

Peep,  suke,  tilo. 

?eg,fao. 
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Pelt  with  stones,^m. 

People,  kai,  mala,  soya,  vale. 

Pepper,  jiolo. 

Pepper-plant,  kava. 

Perfect,  sao,  pulotu,  tonu. 

Perhaps,  pe. 

Person,  kai,  tayata,  tino. 

Pervert,  pae. 

Pestle,  jxmu. 

Pierce,  soka,  suki,  sunuki,  tui. 

Pigeon,  lupe,  kuku. 

Pillow,  kali,  ulu. 

Pilot,  taki,  tele. 

Pin,  aku. 

Pinch,  kini,  lau. 

Pit,  lua,  poko. 

Pitch,  pulu. 

Pity,  ofa,  aue. 

Place,  tu,  nuku,  tafa. 

Plain  (s.),  lau,  papu. 

Plait,  fili,  laya. 

Plant  (v.),  ko,  tanu,  to. 

Plantain,  faki. 

Pleasant,  leka,  nave,  yale. 

Pleiades,  mata. 

Pluck,  toli,  faki,  futi. 

Plump,  yepu,  tele. 

Plunder,  fao,  salu,  vcte. 

Plural  particles,  atu,  foe,  fasi,  kau,  ma, 

mau,  ni,  ya,  puke,  puku,  tai,  tau. 
Point  at,  tusi. 
Poison,  kona. 
Pole,  toko. 
Poor,  ncva,  yele. 
Porpoise,  tafold. 
Post,  pou,  tulu,  fana,  tika. 
Posterity,  suli. 
Potato  (sweet),  kumala. 
Pour,  liyi,  asu,  utu,  suai. 
Prayer,  lotu,  pule. 
Precipice,  pali,  opata. 
Pregnant,  pu,  sapu,  to. 
Prepare,  teu. 
Press,  squeeze,  fata,  lomi,  opa,  tau,  Una, 

tomi. 
Prick,  tui,  sulci. 
Priest,  taula,  tufuya,  tupu,  aliki. 


Proclaim,  polo,  tola. 

Proper,  yak,  tau. 

Property,  toya,  api,  koloa,  vai. 

Prophecy,  tofo,  ilo,  fana. 

Proud,  sia,  teu,  ua. 

Provision,  oso. 

Provoke,  ke,  u,  peka. 

Pudding,  lolo. 

Pungent,  kava,  mayeso. 

Punish,  peka. 

Push,  teke. 

Put,  tuku,  vaiho. 

Putrid,  pala,  pilau. 


Q 

Quarrel,  ke,  malo,  tamaki,  tete. 

Quick,  viki,  vave,  lele. 

Quiet,  malu,  na,  masa,  loyo,  lulu. 


R 

Rafter,  lava,  aso,  oka. 

Rain,  usa. 

Rainbow,  anua,  umata. 

Raise,  siki,  sisi,  sapai. 

Rat,  kimoa,  kiole. 

Raw,  ota. 

Reach,  o,  tau. 

Ready,  tau,  teu. 

Rebuke,  lili,  kauae,  yao. 

Reckon,  lau,  tau. 

Reconcile,  vao. 

Red,  kula,  eh. 

Redeem,  panaki. 

Reed,  kaso. 

Reef  (of  rocks),  sakau,  toka. 

Reflection,  image,  ata. 

Reject,  li,  ti. 

Relish  to  food,  kinaki. 

Remainder,  toe,  lava. 

Remember,  manatu,  manako. 

Remove,  neke,  peke,  taka,  keu. 

Reptile,  yata,  moko. 

Residence,  api,  kai,  sili. 
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Resound,  tayi. 

Rest,  repose,  malb,  masa,  okioki. 

Rest  upon,  sili,  tau. 

Return,  foki. 

Revolve,  taka. 

Rib,  la. 

Right,  pono,  sao,  tonu,  -gale,  tau. 

Right  hand,  tau. 

Ring,  mama. 

Ripe,  moo,  oiko. 

Rise,  fiti,  li,  futa,  puta. 

Roar,  yulu. 

Roast,  tunu,  tao. 

Rock,  papa,  toka. 

Roll,  taka. 

Roll  up,fatu,fili,  pokai. 

Root,  «&<z. 

Rope,  maea,  taula,  lino. 

Rotten,  pala,  popo,  pepe. 

Rough,  mafuna,  pupu,  sulci,  tola. 

Round,  foe,  poto,  taka. 

Row,  rank,  papa,  tu. 

Rub,  mili,  mulu,  solo,  lomi. 

Rubbish,  kota. 

Run,  solo,  lele. 

Rush  (juncus),fisi,  kaso. 


s 

Sacred,  sd,  laa,  tabu,  moa,  pai. 

Sacrifice,  taumafa. 

Sail  (s.),  kie,  la. 

Sail  (v.),  fano,  soko,  tele,  folau. 

Salute,  soyi. 

Sand,  one. 

Sandalwood,  ase. 

Sap,  lolo. 

Satiate,  kona,  jiu,  masa. 

Savage,  sae,  hupo. 

Savor,  lolo. 

Scaffold,  staging,  fata. 

Scale  of  fish,  una. 

Scate  (fish),  fai. 

Scatter,  lu,  lala,  lefu,  palasi. 

Score,  kau. 

Scrap,  momo,  makawe,  suya. 


Scrape,  laku,  yatu,  valu. 

Scratch,  selu,  vaku,  laku,  yatu. 

Scull  (s.),  aya,  poko. 

Sea,  tai,  moana,  miti,  vasa. 

Search,  seek,  kimi,  lapu,  suke,  yatu,  tiki, 

ketu. 
Season,  tau,  manava,  mauli. 
Sea-weed,  limu. 
See,  ilo,  kite,  mata,  vakai. 
Seed,  kano,  fatu. 
Seize,  puke,  sopu,  peka. 
Send,  kau,  uya. 

Separate,  motu,  pae,  taka,  vase. 
Servant,  soya,  tautua. 
Set,  poyi,  to. 
Seven,  flu. 
Sew,  tui. 
Shade,  ata,  malii. 
Shake,  lu,  li,  tutu,  tete,  kalo. 
Shallow,  masa,  papaku. 
Shame,  ashamed,  ma. 
Shape,  fua. 
Shark,  mayo. 
Sharp,  koi,  tipi. 
Sharpen,  solo,  tola. 
Shave,  tafi. 
Sheath,  fafi. 
Shed,  folau. 
Shelf,  fata. 
Shell,  paka,  una. 
Shelter,  lulu,  malii. 
Shine,  sulu,  kanapa. 
Ship,  pahi,  folau. 
Shoe,  tamaka. 
Shoot,  fana,  pu,  ti. 
Short,  poto,  saka. 
Shoulder,  uma,  poko. 
Shout,  kalaya,  valakau,  vavao. 
Show,  ilo,  lafa,  tusi. 
Shrewd,  ata,  tau. 
Shut,  komo,  pani,  puni. 
Sick,  mahaki,  lo,  mate,  yaua,  flu. 
Side,  kaokao,  pae. 
Sigh,  mapu,  misi,  yae. 
Sign,  ilo,  pao. 
Silent,  mafu,  musu. 
Sin,  sala,  sana,  kape,  tiyd. 
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Sing,  siva,  kalioi. 

Sink,  yoto,  poko,  seke,  semo,  to,  tomo. 

Sinnet,  kafa. 

Sister,  taokete,  tasi,  tua,  yane. 

Sit,  nofo,  palasi,  seke,  kotuku. 

Six,  ono. 

Skin,  kill. 

Sky,  layti,  leva. 

Slack,  alu. 

Slap,  paki,  pati,  po. 

Slave,  leka. 

Sleep,  mose,  takoto,  toka,  vale. 

Sling,  maka. 

Slip,  seke,  semo,  lemo. 

Slow,  ijele,  sili,  lo,  tua. 

Smoke,  asu,  poyi. 

Snake,  yata,  moko. 

Sneeze,  mafatua,  tife. 

Snore,  yolo,  yulu. 

Snout,  yutu. 

So,  pe. 

Soak,  natu. 

Soft,  main,  yepu,  palu,  pepe,  sali. 

Soil,  kele. 

Sole  of  foot,  tapu. 

Solid,  papa,  rnalb,  huka. 

Solitary,  ano. 

Some,  ma,  ni. 

Some  one,  sa,  tasi. 

Son,  tama,  tua. 

Son-in-law,  Juyo. 

Song,  siva,  pihe. 

Soot,  ijalafu. 

Sorcerer,  sorcery,  tupu,  kaya. 

Sore,  tupa,  fefe,  masaki. 

Sound,  hyo,  tayi,  falulu. 

Soup,  su. 

South,  tokelau,  to. 

Sow,  lu. 

Space,  va. 

Spade,  ko. 

Speak,  faki,  lea,  kolelo,  ki,  lau,  takau,  tola, 

ate. 
Spear,  tola,  tao,  velo. 
Speech,  malaya,  lauya,  kolelo. 
Spill,  Hpi. 
Spirit,  aitu,  aya,  ata,  kufane,  manava. 
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Spit,  ale,  anu,  tufa. 
Splash,  pisi. 

Split,  fa,  foa,  va. 

Spoil,  mau. 

Sponge,  limu. 

Spotted,  pule. 

Spouse,  ohana. 

Spray,  afd,  sou. 

Spread,>fe,  lafa,  soko,  solo,faliki,  tuki. 

Spring  up,  li,  puna. 

Sprit,  tila. 

Sprout,  fu,  kao,  muka,  suli,  tupu. 

Squab,  puku,  poto. 

Square,  public  place,  mala,  tahua. 

Squid,  feke. 

Squeeze,  /a/me,  opa,  tau,  Una. 

Stab,  soka  (see  pierce). 

Staff,  toko. 

Stagnant,  lepo. 

Stair,  fano. 

Stand,  tu,  tika. 

Star,  fetu. 

Steal,  kaisd,  yaoi,  suke,  kamo. 

Steam,  asu,  kosu. 

Stem,  stalk,  kau. 

Stern  of  vessel,  muli. 

Stick  (v.),  piki,  pili,  pani. 

Stir,  seu,  keu. 

Stomach,  kete,fatu. 

Stone,  fatu,  kola,  maka. 

Stopple,  komo,  pulu,  umoti. 

Storm,  afd,  velo. 

Story,  tale,  takao,fana. 

Straight,  sao,  tonu,  tika. 

Strange,  kese  (see  foreign). 

Strangle,  fele,  kumi. 

Stream,  tafe. 

Strike,  fasi,  lutu,  moto,  pa,  paki,  patu,  po, 

ta,  tu,  u. 
Strike,  as  a  ship,  sili,  toka. 
Strip,  salu,  unu. 
Strive,  malb,  tete. 
Stroke  (v.),  tosi. 
Strong,  Jita,  oko,  kafa,  maid. 
Stumble,  lo,  tu. 
Stun,  tuli. 
Stupid,  vale. 
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Substance,  foe,  kano,  tino. 

Suck,  miti,  omo. 

Sugar-cane,  to. 

Suitable,  tau. 

Sun,  ao,  la,fana. 

Sunset,  to. 

Support,  tu,  paye,  tulu. 

Surf,  yalu. 

Surface,  foya,  lau. 

Surpass,  sili,  sau. 

Surround,  puni,  pokai,  talca. 

Suspicious,  poto,fua. 

Swallow,  folo. 

Sweat,  sou,  kava. 

Sweep,  tafi. 

Swell,  fula,  pu. 

Swim,  kau,  alo. 

Sword,  koke. 

Sword-fish,  aku. 


Table,  fata,  lau. 

Taciturn,  musu,  yu. 

Tail,  siku,  velo. 

Take,   have,   lave,   tali,  tayo,  taki,  fuke, 

puli,  siko. 
Talk,  tola,  va,  kote  (see  speak). 
Tame,  lata,  mali. 
Taste,  tofo. 

Tattooing,  marking,  moko,  ta,  tau. 
Teach,  ako. 
Tear  (s.),  hi. 
Tear  (v.),  sae. 
Tempt,  sema. 
Ten,fulu,  kumi. 
Thank,  taki. 
That  (pr.),  na. 
That  (conj.),  kia,  ina. 
Thatch,  ato,  pola. 
The,  te. 
Then,  na. 
There,  ko,  na. 
Thereupon,  lava,  lele. 
They,  la,  na. 


Thick,  matotu,  pu. 

Thicket,  vao,  yaJiele. 

Thigh,  tapa,  ufa. 

Thin,  lailai,  nifi,  yase. 

Thing,  mea. 

Think,  manako,  mea  (see  meditate). 

Thirst,  kai. 

This,  nei. 

Thorn,  tala. 

Thou,  ko,  ke. 

Thousand,  afe,  mano,  tini. 

Thread,  filo. 

Three,  tolu. 

Throw,  li,  ti,  velo,  maka. 

Thunder,  fatu,  mana,  yulu. 

Tickle,  mayeso. 

Tie,  fau,  li,  sele  (see  bind). 

Till,  maki. 

Time,  manava,  mauli,  va. 

To,  ki,  ma. 

To-day,  nei. 

Together,  fu,  tasi. 

To-morrow,  ao,  poyi. 

Tongue,  alelo. 

Tooth,  nifo,  yao. 

Top,  summit,  foya,  pito,  tumu. 

Top  (plaything),  liu,  milo,  taka. 

Torch,  lama,  sulu. 

Tortoise,  fonu. 

Tortoise-shell,  kea,  una. 

Touch,  pa,  paki,  tayo,  tu. 

Tough,  ua. 

Town,  kai,  kolo,  nuku,  pa. 

Track  (s.),  tapu. 

Trade,  tau,  Jioko. 

Trample,  tread,  kahi,  peti. 

Tree,  lakau. 

Tremble,  lu,  tete,  pepe,  lika. 

Tribe,  pu,  ivi. 

True,  maoni,  io. 

Trumpet,  pu. 

Trunk,  tumu,  tino. 

Trust  in,  filinaki. 

Try,  prove,  fafa,  tofo,  toyi. 

Turmeric,  leya. 

Turn,  liu,  loli,  vili. 

Turn  aside,  pale,  pae. 
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Twine,  afo,jilo,  kafa. 

Twist,  fili,Jilo,  milo,  nino,  vili. 

Two,  lua. 


u 

Ulcer,  fefe,pala,  tuya. 

Understand,  layona,  poo  (see  know). 

Unfold,yb/a,  loli. 

Unfortunate,  mala. 

Unite,  fusi,  tasi. 

Unload,  fuke. 

Unsheath,  unu. 

Up,  sake,  luya. 


Veil,  puloku,  pah,  lulu. 

Vein,  ua. 

Vermin,  kutu. 

Very,  lava,  loa,ju. 

Vex,  vexatious,  fai,  u,  tau,  kaka,fiu. 

Visitor,  manu. 

Voice,  ho. 

Vomit,  lua,  pua. 


w 

Wail,  aue,  pihe,  oto,  tayi. 

Waist,  taukupu. 

Wait,  tali,  tiaki. 

Walk,  to/a,  eva. 

Wall,  pa. 

Wander,  se. 

Want,  need,  sema  (see  poor). 

War,  tau,  tamaki. 

Ward  off,  pali,  seu. 

W arm,  fana,  vela. 

Warrior,  toa. 

Wart,  tona. 

Wash,/«^,  solo,  lata. 

Watch  (v.),  lama,  leo,  tiaki,  vakai. 


Water,  vai,  lanu,  tai,  miti. 
Wave,  kale,  yalu. 

Wax,  tepau. 

We,  ma,  ta. 

Weak,  vaivai,  vali,  palu,  lo,  yase. 

Weary,  musu,  lo,jiu. 

Weave,  fatu,  laya. 

Weed,  vele. 

Welcome,  malb. 

Well  (s.),  lepo,  lua,  puna. 

West,  to,  sifo,  lalo. 

Wet,  su,  lali,  maku,  sou. 

Whale,  tafola,  palaoa. 

What,  a. 

When,jfe. 

Where,  j^e. 

Which,/e. 

Whisper,  fana,  musu. 

Whistle,  fio,  mapu. 

White,  tea,  kuokuo,  ma,  sina,  tavake. 

Whole,  foe,  fu,  katoa. 

Wide,  la/a,  atd,  tea. 

Wife,fafine,  ohana. 

Wild,  sue. 

Wilderness,  vao. 

Will,  finayalo  (see  desire). 

Wind,  ayi,  sau,  savili,  tokelau,  to,  malayai, 
moake. 

Windward,  sake,  luya. 

Wing,  kapa,  parirau. 

Wink,  kamo. 

Winter,  toke. 

Wipe,  solo,  mulu. 

Wise,  ata,  pakari,  poto,  tau. 

With,  ma,  me,  aki,  kei. 

Withered,  ma,  malili. 

Within,  loto,  tonu. 

Without  (adv.),/«/o. 

Woman,  fajine. 

Wonder,  ofo,  salo,  va. 

Wood,  lakau,fafie. 

Word,  kupu,  kolelo,  takau,  lau. 

Work,  aya,  masi. 

Worm,  toke. 

Worship,  lotu,  pule. 

Worthless,  lapu. 

Wound,  pitta,  manu. 
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Wrap,  fafi,  qpa,  puloku,  pulu. 

Wrist,  tapu. 

Write,  paki,  ta,  tqfa,  tusi. 


Yam,  ufi. 
Year,  mata,  tau. 


Yellow,  elo,  leya. 

Yes,  io. 

Yield,  tuku. 

Yoke,  peka. 

Yonder,  aye,  atu,  siva. 

You,  ko. 

Young,  pi,  uhiki,  leka,  punua. 

Youngest  child,  potiki. 


DIALECT 

OF    FAKAAFO    AND    VAITUPU. 


A  full  account  of  these  two  clusters  and  of  their  inhabitants  is 
given  in  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  p.  149  to  169.  It  is  there  re- 
marked that  the  dialect  was  found  to  be  nearly  or  quite  identical  at 
the  two  places.  The  only  difference  of  importance  was  in  the  greater 
distinctness  of  pronunciation  at  Vaitupu,  where  the  natives  sounded 
the  consonants  (particularly  the  /  and  s)  more  strongly  and  sharply 
than  is  usual  with  the  Polynesians.  At  Fakaafo,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  utterance  of  the  people  was  very  indistinct.  The  /  frequently 
became  a  sound  like  the  wh  in  where,  and  sometimes,  particularly 
before  o  and  u,  a  simple  h.  The  s,  likewise,  was  often  sounded  like 
a  strongly  aspirated  h.  Fand  w  were  used  indifferently ;  and  in  some 
instances,  k  seemed  to  be  sounded  like  t.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
resemblance  of  dialect  is  so  close,  that  it  has  seemed  superfluous  to 
give  separate  vocabularies  for  the  two  clusters,  the  words  obtained 
at  both  being  for  the  most  part  exactly  alike.  The  grammatical 
notes  which  follow,  refer,  therefore,  to  this  common  dialect,  having 
been  deduced  from  the  sentences  which  were  written  down  on  the 
spot,  as  heard  from  the  natives.  All  the  phrases  given  by  way  of 
example  were  thus  obtained.  Of  course,  the  circumstance  that  this 
dialect  was  found  to  be  a  purely  Polynesian  idiom,  closely  resembling 
the  Samoan,  gave  a  facility  and  certainty  to  the  determination  of  its 
grammatical  characteristics,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  unat- 
tainable. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The  number  of  elementary  sounds  in  this  dialect  is,  in  strict  accuracy,  but  fifteen, 
viz. :  the  five  vowels,  and  ten  consonants, — k,  /,  m,  n,  p,  s,  j5,  v,  7).  The  h,  however,  will 
be  occasionally  employed  instead  of  the  5,  where  it  was  so  pronounced  by  the  natives  of 
Fakaafo,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  the  w  will  be  employed  instead  of  v. 

It  is  one  peculiarity  of  this  dialect  that  the  k  at  the  beginning  of  many  words  is  often 
dropped,  apparently  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  speaker.  Thus  the  natives  said  indiffe- 
rently ko  or  'o,  M  or  %  kua  or  'ua,  &c.  The  first  orthography  would  no  doubt  be  the 
correct  one ;  but  it  has  seemed  better,  in  all  cases,  to  give  the  words  exactly  as  they  were 
heard  and  written  at  the  time. 

THE    ARTICLE. 

Te  is  the  definite  article  in  the  singular  number, — as,  ua  Mei  te  tama,  good  is  the  man. 
Se  (or  he)  was  used  before  nouns,  but  whether  as  an  indefinite  article  or  as  a  particle 
of  affirmation  is  doubtful : — se  mata,  an  eye,  or  it  is  an  eye ;  se  ulu,  hair,  or  it  is  hair. 

THE    SUBSTANTIVE. 

The  plural  of  nouns  is  determined  either  by  the  context  or  by  particles  prefixed. 
Those  which  were  heard  were  ni,  kau,  and  tai, — as,  ni  ao,  clouds  ;  e  seaini  ufi,  there 
are  no  yams ;  kau  pu,  shells ;  e  kiu  te  tai  fale,  the  houses  are  many. 

The  cases  are  generally  determined  by  particles  and  prepositions.  Kb  (or  'o)  is  the 
sign  of  the  nominative, — as,  e  atua  tafito  o  Tepolo,  Tepoh  is  an  ancient  god.  It  is  used 
before  pronouns,  as  ko  au,  I ;  ko  ai,  who ?  and  in  answer  to  a  question, — as,  who  is  it? 
Ans.  Ko  te  Taufaiyd,  it  is  Taufaiya ;  ko  Taupe,  it  is  Taupe ;  what  is  it  1  Ans.  Ko  te 
la,  the  sun.  It  is  not,  however,  always  employed, — as,  e  sa  te  papa  nei,  this  rock  is 
sacred. 
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Gen.  Te  vaka  a  PihaVa,  the  canoe  of  Pihapa ;  niu  o  te  aliki,  cocoa-nuts  of  the  chief; 
maea  ki  matou,  rope  belonging  to  us. 

Dat.  Fia-alu  ki  Nukulailai,  I  wish  to  go  to  Nuku-lailai;  Ha  matou,  to  us;  pili  ki 
Fakaafo,  near  to  Fakaafo. 

Ace.  Omai  lie  niu,  give  me  a  cocoa-nut. 

Abl.  Vaka  mai  Tbngatabu,  ship  from  Tongatabu ;  i  luVa  i  te  laVi,  above  in  the  sky. 

THE    ADJECTIVE. 

The  adjective  usually  follows  the  noun  which  it  qualifies,— as,  e  tama  lelei,  he  is  a 
good  man  ;  but  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  verbal  or  affirmative  particle,  it  may  pre- 
cede,—as,  ua  lelei  te  tama,  good  is  the  man.  In  this  case,  the  adjective  is,  in  fact,  con- 
sidered as  a  verb. 

The  same  word  may  be  either  a  substantive  or  an  adjective  according  to  its  construe 
tion,— as,  fafine,  woman,— malo  fafine,  female  dress ;  taua,  wa.r,—lakau  taua,  war- 
club. 

The  prefix  faka  was  heard  before  some  adjectives,— as,  faka-atua,  godlike,  divine ; 
faka-lelei,  good. 


NUMERALS. 


Tasi  (tahi) 

lua  or  ua 

tolu 

fa 

lima 

ono 

fitu 

valu 

iva 

ayqfulu  or  ayahulu 

lua  yafulu  or  ua  yahulu 

tolu  yafulu 

tolu  lau 


one 

two 

three 

four 

five 

six 

seven 

eight 

nine 

ten 

twenty 

thirty 

three  hundred. 


Kiu  was  used  indefinitely  for  a  great  number — "  thousands." 

Toka  was  sometimes  prefixed  in  enumerating,  as  toka-ono,  six  (qu.  persons  1) 


PRONOUNS. 
The  following  are  all  that  were  heard : — 

PERSONAL. 

1st  pers.  sing.,    Au,  ko  au  or  '0  au 
au,  i  au 
dual,    maua,  ma 
taua,  ta 


I 
me 

we  two  (exclusive) 
we  two  (inclusive) 
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plural,  matou  we  (exc.) 

tatou  we  (inc.) 

2d  pers.  sing.,    Koe,  'oe,  ko  koe  thou 

dual,     kolua  or  'olua  ye  two 

plural,  koutou  or  ''outou  ye 

3d  pers.  sing.,    la  he 

POSSESSIVE. 

1st  pers.  sing.,    aku,  taku,  toku,  maku  my 

plural,  to  matou  our 

2d  pers.  sing.,    ou,  tou  thy 

plural,  o  outou,  to  outou  your 

Maku  means  probably  for  me,  as  we  heard  kafilou  maku,  property  (or  merchandise) 
for  me. 

INTERROGATIVE. 

Ko  ai  or  '0  ai  who  ? 

i  ai  whom  ? 

Ko  te  a,  se  a  {lie  a)  what  ? 

Pe  se  a  (pe  he  a)  how,  like  what  ? 

Ko  ai  is  used  of  persons,  and  also  in  asking  the  name  of  any  thing ;  as,  ko  ai  0  outou 
fanua,  what  is  (the  name  of)  your  country  ? 

DEMONSTRATIVE. 
Tenei,  this.  Tena,  that. 

As,  ko  ai  tenei,  who  is  this?  e  lehi  te  tama  nei,  good  is  this  man ;  e  vilivili  Una  mea, 
that  thing  is  a  drill. 

No  relative  pronoun  was  heard,  the  construction  of  the  sentence  apparently  rendering 
it  unnecessary,— as,  te  vaka  a  PihaVa,—te  vaka  alu,  the  canoe  of  Piha#a,  the  canoe 
[which  is]  going. 

THE    VERB. 

The  variations  of  time,  mood,  &c,  in  the  verb,  are  denoted  by  particles.  The  follow- 
ing  are  those  which  we  heard. 

-Eis  used  as  an  affirmative  sign,  and  generally  in  the  present  or  future  tense,  as,— -e 
foki  matou,  we  return,  or  we  shall  return.  It  is  also  employed  to  express  the  substantive 
verb,  as  e  sa  outou,  ye  are  sacred  ;  e  ikb  te  malax,  yonder  is  the  temple. 

Se  (or  he)  was  used  in  a  similar  manner,  as,  se  tufuya,  he  is  a  priest ;  he  atua  sa  koe, 
thou  art  a  sacred  god.  It  may,  however,  in  these  instances,  be  merely  the  indefinite 
article. 

Ke  is  a  sign  of  the  present  or  future,  as,  au  ke  alu  ki  uta,  I  am  going  on  shore. 

Kua  (or  "ua),  is  an  affirmative  particle,  as,— 'uapo,  it  is  night ;  kua  mate,  it  is  dead  ; 
ua  lelei  te  tama,  the  man  is  good.     It  was  sometimes  pronounced  tua. 
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Faka  is  a  causative  prefix,  as,—faka-tau,  to  make  exchange,  to  trade.  This  particle 
is  also  employed  to  form  adjectives. 

la  (or  a)  seems  in  one  instance  to  be  used  as  the  passive  suffix,  as,— mataku  i  te  mea 
jmhi-a,  afraid  of  the  thing  blown  (a  cigar). 

Imperative:  tatou  6,  let  us  go;  e  soVi  taua,  let  us  two  salute;  ke  aumai  kolua,  do 
you  two  come. 


ADVERBS. 

Mai,  hither,  towards  me,  as,— sou  mai,  come  here ;  e  pili  mai  Oatafu,  Oatafu  is 
near  here. 

Atu,  away,  from  me,  as, — taki  atu,  take  away. 

Aki  (?),  away,  as,  sale  aki,  go  away,  or  go  out. 

Net,  here : — e  se  ai  niufihi  nei,  there  are  no  yams  here. 

Kb,  yonder ; — e  i  kb  te  malae,  yonder  is  the  malae. 

Ki  lur/a,  above,  up ;  ki  lalo,  below,  down. 

Matnao,  far ;  mamao  lava  Samoa,  very  far  is  Samoa.     Pili,  near. 

E  si, — e  se  ai, — ai-ala,  tai-ala, — ikai,  kele, — no,  none,  not. 

Io, — e,  yes. 

Pe-se  a,  how  ?  Pe-nei,  thus,  like  this ;  pena,  like  that.  Tei-fea,  where  1  mai-fea, 
whence  ? 

Na  and  la  were  frequently  used  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  but  with  no  distinct  meaning 
that  could  be  perceived.  They  are  probably  locative  particles,  as, — sele  atu  la,  go  away  ; 
e  aliki  koe  na?  art  thou  a  chief?   Tepa,  o  toku  tamd  na,  Tepa,  my  father  there. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

Ki  or  H,  to. 

J,  in,  at,  among. 

0,  a,  to,  ta,  of,  belonging  to. 

No,  of,  from. 

Mai,  from,  as  vaka  mai  Tongatabu,  ship  from  Tongatabu. 

Ma,  for,  as  rnaku,  for  me  (also  probably  with). 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Ma,  and  (or  with),  as, — Oatafu  ma  Nukunono,  Oatafu  and  Nukunono. 
Ka,  and,  or  but,  as, — e  tayata  au,  ka  e  se  aliki,  I  am  a  man  and  not  a  chief. 
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VOCABULARY. 

In  the  following  list,  the  words  which  were  heard  both  at  Fakaafo 
and  Vaitupu  are  left  unmarked.  Those  which  were  heard  only  at 
one  of  the  groups  are  marked  with  F.  or  V.,  respectively.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  most  of  the  latter  are,  in  point  of  fact,  common  to 
both  places,  and  that  our  failure  to  note  them  was  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  brief  intercourse  which  we  had  with  the  natives 
at  each  group. 


Above,  hi  luya,  i  luya. 

Afraid,  matahu. 

All,  hatoa. 

Ancient,  tafito. 

And,  ma,  ha. 

Approach,  pili  mai  (see  come). 

Arm,  lima. 

Arrive,  fiti  (or  hiti),  mai. 

Artisan,  tufuya,  tuhwya  (F.) ;  tufuya  (V.) 

Arum,  talo. 

Away,  atu,  ahi. 

Axe,  tohi,  tohifiti  (V.) 

Back,  tua. 

Bad,  hino. 

Banana,/^  o  Lotuma  (V.) 

Be  (is),  e,  ua,  se. 

Beard,  humihumi  (F.)  ;  talafa  (V.) 

Bed,  moe-ga. 

Belly,  manava. 

Below,  hi  lalo. 

Bird,  manu. 

Black,  uliuli. 

Blow,  puff,  puhi,  pass,  puhia. 

Box,  bucket,  tuluma. 

Boy,  tama,  tamaiti. 

Braid,  lalaya. 

Breast,  u. 

Bring,  hau  mai,  ''au  mai. 

Brother  (qu.  younger?),  tama. 


Butterfly,  pepe. 

Candle-nut  (aleurites),  lama. 

Canoe,  vaha. 

Cap,  wreath,  head-dress,  jfa&. 

Chief,  alihi. 

Child,  tama. 

Chin,  lower  jaw,  hauae. 

Cincture  worn  by  men,  malo. 
"  "      by  women,/oM. 

Cloud,  ao. 

Cocoa-nut,  niu. 

Come  here,  sau  mai,  salo  mai,  sale  mai,  alu 
mai,aumai.  [There  are  probably  some 
shades  of  difference  in  the  meaning  of 
these  terms,  which  we  did  not  perceive.] 

Crane,  matuhu. 

Country,  fanua  (fenua). 

Cup,  ipu,  tau-ga. 

Cut,  to,  selesele  (V.) 

Dance,  saha,  siva  (or  haha,  hiva). 

Desert,  uninhabited,  vao. 

Die,  dead,  mate. 

Dirt,  earth,  hele,  helehele. 

Diseased  skin,  lafa  (qu.  herpes  ?). 

Divine,  godlike,  faha-atua. 

Drink,  inu. 

Drum,  pahu  (F.) 

Ear,  taliya. 

Ear-ring,  hasaya  (V.) 
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Earth,  keU,fanua. 

Eat,  kai. 

Eight,  valu. 

Elephantiasis,  fife. 

Eye,  mata. 

Eye- brow,  tua-mata. 

Eye-1  id ,  fulufulu-mata. 

Eye-shade,  tau-mata. 

Far,  mamao. 

Father,  tama. 

Few,  mea-iti. 

Fifty,  li?na-yqfulu. 

Fire,  aft. 

Fish,  ika. 

Fish-hook,  matau,  tamatau  (F.) ;  paopao 

(V.) 
Five,  lima. 
Flower,  pua. 

Foolish,  valevale,  yayavale. 
Foot,  vae. 

Forbidden,  sa,  tabu. 
Forehead,  lae. 
Foreigner,  papalayi. 
Four,  fa. 
French,  wiwi. 
Friend,  soa  (hoa). 
Friendly,  good-natured,  yaya-lelei. 
From,  no,  mai,  ma. 
Fruit,  fua. 
Fur,  fidufulu. 
Gimlet,  drill,  vilivili. 
Girdle,  takai,  malo. 
Give  me,  kau  mai,  tu  mat. 
Go,  alu,  6  (plu.),  salo,fano  (hand),  sale. 
God,  atua. 
Good,  lelei. 
Great,  last,  loa. 
Grow,  tupu. 
Hair,  ulu,fulufulu. 
Hand,  lima. 
He,  ia. 
Heaven,  layi. 
Here,  nei. 
Hither,  mai. 
Hog,  puaka. 
Hot,  mafanafana. 
House,y«&. 


How,  pesed. 

Hundred,  lau. 

Hungry,  to  be,fa-kai. 

I,  au. 

Island,  motu. 

Jacket,  pulou. 

Kiss,  salute  by  pressing  noses,  soyi. 

Knife,  nifo,  selesek. 

Know,  iloa. 

Land,  fanua,  papa. 

Last  (?),  ui. 

Lead,  direct,  taki. 

Leaf,  lau. 

Leg,  vae,  vavae,  wawae. 

Like,  pe. 

Lip,  lau-yutu. 

Love,  alofa. 

Man,  tagata,  tama. 

Many,  kiu. 

Mark  (V.),  tusi. 

Mat,  hie  ;  for  a  bed,  moeya. 

Moon,  masina. 

Morinda,  (fruit  of,)  nono. 

Mother,  matuafafine. 

Mouth,  -yutu. 

My,  aku,  taku,  toku. 

Nail  (of  iron),  fao. 

Name,  iyoa,  (ikoa). 

Near,  pili. 

Neck,  ua. 

Net,  knpeya,  heu. 

New,fou. 

Night,  po. 

Nine,  iva. 

No,  se,  ai,  tai,  ikai. 

Nose,  isu. 

Not,  e  si,  e  se  ai,  kele. 

Now,  to-day,  inei. 

Of,  a,  o,  ta,  to,  no. 

Old,  matua,  tafito. 

Only  if),  foe  ovfoi. 

Our,  to  matou. 

Paddle,jfoe. 

Pain,  tiyd. 

Pandanus,  fala. 

Path,  ala. 

Payment,  tau. 
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Pearl-shell,  Ufa. 

Perhaps,  pea. 

Person,  tino,  tama. 

Pigeon,  lupe. 

Post,  pou. 

Priest,  tufuija. 

Property  (?),  kafilou. 

Pull  up,futi. 

Quiet,  malie. 

Rain,  ua. 

Red,  kula. 

Remain,  nofo. 

Return,  foki,  (hoki). 

Rock,  papa. 

Rope,  maea,  taula. 

Sacred,  sd,  (hd),  tapu,  faka-tapu. 

Sand,  oneone. 

Sea,  tai,  moana. 

Seat,  nofoa. 

Seven,  fitu. 

Shade,  malic. 

Shark,  mayo. 

Shell  (conch),  pu. 

Ship,  folau,  vaka. 

Shore,  uta. 

Sinnet,  kafa. 

Sit,  nofo. 

Six,  ono. 

Sleep,  moe,  valevak. 

Small,  iti. 

Snipe,  tuli. 

So,  thus,  penei,  pena. 

Son,  tama. 

Song,  siva. 

Spear,  sua. 

Stone,fatu. 


Sun,  la. 

Surf,  yalu. 

Take,  ave,  taki. 

Tattooing  (s.),  tau ;  to  tattoo,  ta-tau ;   a 

tattooer,  tqfuya  ta-tau. 
Ten,  fulu. 
The,  te. 

There,  i  ko,  na. 
Thing,  mea. 
This,  tenet. 
Thou,  koe,  ,oe. 
Thy,  ou,  tou. 
To,  ki,  H. 
Tongue,  alelo. 
Tooth,  nifo. 
Tortoise,  fonu. 
Trade,  fakatau. 
Tree,  lakau. 
Very,  lava. 
War,  taua. 

We,  ma,  ta,  maua,  taua,  matou,  tatou. 
Weary,  tired  o{,fu,Jiau. 
Well  (adv.),fakalelei. 
Whale,  tafold. 
What,  d,  se-d,  ko  te  a. 
Whence,  mai-fea. 
Where,  teifea. 
White,  sina. 
Who,  ai,  ko  ai. 
Wish,  fa. 
Woman,  fafine. 
Yam,  ufi. 
Ye,  kolua,  koutou. 
Year,  tau. 
Yes,  io,  e. 
Your,  o  outou,  to  outou. 
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The  materials  which  have  served  for  the  construction  of  the 
grammar  and  dictionary  which  follow  are  (1st),  an  abstract  of  a 
grammar  of  the  Lakemba  dialect,  by  the  Rev.  David  Cargill,  late 
missionary  to  the  islands;  (2d),  a  brief  grammar  of  the  dialect  of 
Somusomu,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  the  missionary  residing  in  that  town;  (3), 
a  dictionary  of  the  Vitian  language,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cargill,  in  the 
dialect  of  Lakemba,  and  revised  by  Mr.  Hunt  (at  the  request  of  Cap- 
tain Wilkes,  by  whose  care  the  copy  which  we  possess  was  procured), 
for  that  of  Somusomu  ;  (4th),  the  translations,  by  the  missionaries,  of 
portions  of  the  three  first  gospels,  into  the  dialect  of  Lakemba,  with  a 
brief  catechism  in  that  of  Somusomu ;  and  (5th),  a  large  collection 
of  words  and  sentences,  taken  down  from  the  pronunciation  of  the 
natives,  while  we  were  at  the  group, — principally  at  Ovolau,  Rewa, 
Mbua,  and  Mathuata. 

Although  some  errors  and  omissions  will,  perhaps,  be  apparent  on 
a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  language,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
believed  that  the  account  of  it  here  given  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  of  philological  comparison.  On  some  accounts,  the 
addition  to  the  dictionary  of  an  English- Vitian  part  would  have  been 
desirable,  but  the  limits  of  our  publication  do  not  admit  of  this  ex- 
tension. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The  Vitian  language  has  twenty-one  of  the  elements  contained  in  our  general  alphabet. 
These  are  a,  b,  d,  €,  e,  g,  h,  i,  k,  I,  m,  n,  y,  o,  p,  r,  s,  t,  u,  v,  w,  y.  In  the  dialect  of 
Lakemba,  they  is  added,  to  express  the  sound  of  t  before  i,  which  is  nearly  that  of  tsh, — 
or  such  as  is  heard  in  the  English  words  Christian,  question. 

Three  of  the  consonants  are  never  used  except  in  combination  with  nasal  sounds.  The 
b  is  always  preceded  by  m,  the  d  by  n,  and  the  g  by  ?,— as  in  the  words  tamba,  ndon- 
donu,  wayga.  The  r  is  used  both  by  itself,  and  preceded  by  n.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
sound  of  d  is  generally,  though  not  always,  inserted  between  the  n  and  r,  merely,  it 
would  seem,  for  euphony, — as  in  ndrau  for  nrau,  mandrai  for  manrai,  though  the 
latter  is  sometimes  heard.  When  the  missionaries  first  began  to  reduce  the  language  to 
writing,  they  analysed  these  nasal  combinations,  as  we  have  done,  and  wrote  them  nd, 
mb,  ngg,  ndr.  They  found,  however,  that  the  natives  would  not  recognise  the  elements 
thus  separated,  and  in  spelling  always  united  them  in  the  same  syllable.  They  therefore 
determined  to  alter  their  system,  and  write  the  combined  sounds  as  simple  letters,— giving 
to  d  the  sound  of  nd,  to  b  that  of  mb,  and  to  g  that  of  yg.  The  only  exception  is  the 
ndr,  which  they  write  dr,  not  having  a  character  by  which  to  denote  it.  It  must  not  be 
inferred  from  this,  that  the  simple  sounds  b,  d,  and  g,  uncombined  with  n,  are  never 
heard ;  for  the  surd  elements  p,  t,  and  k,  are  frequently  softened  in  pronunciation  to  their 
corresponding  sonants,— or  rather,  the  natives  make  no  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  letters.  So  in  the  combinations  nd  and  Vg,  the  last  elements  are  frequently 
heard  as  t  and  &,— as  Kantavu  for  Kandavu  (written  by  the  missionaries  Kadavu), 
waVka  for  waVga  (waga).     We  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  mb  sounded  as  mp. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  the  different  Oceanic 
languages,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  return,  in  this,  to  the  original  orthography  of  the 
missionaries,  and  to  write  these  combined  sounds  in  full.  For  the  same  reason,  the  cha- 
racter S  has  been  substituted  for  the  c,  which  is  used  by  them  to  express  the  soft  English 
th,  as  heard  in  thy,  this ;  and  the  letter  V  is  used  in  place  of  the  simple  g,  for  the  nasal 
sound  of  ng  in  hang. 
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The  five  vowels  have  the  regular  sounds,  as  in  the  Polynesian  dialects ;  and,  as  in 
those,  every  syllable  ends  with  a  vowel.  Such  words  as  tambu,  manda,  wayga,  tandra, 
form  no  exception  to  this  rule,  as  the  nasals  m,  ?i,  ??,  nd,  really  belong  to  the  last  syllable. 
In  the  missionary  orthography  this  is  made  apparent  for  the  first  three  combinations,  the 
above  words  being  written  tabu,  mada,  waga,  and  tadra. 

The  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  frequently  so  indistinct  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible. 
Thus  most  foreigners  pronounce  the  words  meke,  dance,  lovu,  oven,  Moturiki,  the  name 
of  an  island,  as  though  they  were  written  mek,  lov,  and  Moturik. 

The  I  and  r  are  distinct  letters,  and  not  interchanged  as  in  the  Polynesian  dialects. 

The  v  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  elementary  sounds  in  the  language,  on  account  of 
the  wide  range  of  its  variations.  Like  the  Spanish  b,  it  is  pronounced  by  closing  the  lips 
together,  and  according  to  the  greater  or  less  force  of  pronunciation,  it  is  heard  as  a  v, 
/,  p,  or  b,  and  occasionally  even  as  m.  Thus  the  word  vanua,  country,  is  sounded 
frequently  fanua,  banua,  and  panua;  kvu,  great,  is  commonly  pronounced  nearly  as 
hV ;  £ava,  what,  as  £apa;  and  the  name  Viti  kvu  has  been  written  by  different  persons 
Feetee  kb,  Beetee  lib,  and,  utterly  corrupted,  Metaleep.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  it  is 
more  often  heard  as  /,  and  in  the  middle  as  b  or  p.  In  some  few  words,  the  sound 
of  p  is  so  distinct  that  the  missionaries  were  induced,  at  first,  to  write  it  with  this  letter; 
but  they  find  it  impossible  to  keep  up  the  distinction,  and  at  present  the  sounds  of  p,f,  v, 
and  b,  (not  preceded  by  m,)  wherever  they  occur,  are  expressed  by  the  same  letter,  v. 

The  y  and  w  are  used  instead  of  i  and  u  when  they  begin  a  syllable, — as,  yava  for 
iava,  waluvu  for  ualuvu. 

The  accent  is  usually  on  the  penultimate,  and  when  a  syllable  is  suffixed  to  a  word, 
the  accent  is  shifted  forward, — as,  vale,  house,  vaUmu,  thy  house.  Some  words  have 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  as  ygaygd,  brave.  These,  which  are  not  numerous,  are 
noted  in  the  vocabulary. 

The  consonants  of  the  Vitian  alphabet  may  be  arranged,  according  to  their  classes,  as 
follows : 


Labials 

V 

7fb 

mb 

w 

Dentals 

t 

n 

nd 

€ 

Gutturals 

k 

V 

yg 

y 

Liquids 

I 

r 

ndr 

sQ) 

DIALECTICAL    DIFFERENCES. 

Whether  the  variations  in  the  language  as  spoken  at  different  parts  of  the  group  are 
sufficiently  important  to  constitute  what  may  be  properly  termed  dialects,  is  doubtful. 
The  principal  points  of  difference  of  which  we  obtained  information  were  the  following. 

1.  In  the  windward  chain  of  islands,  the  chief  of  which  is  Lakemba,  many  Polynesian 
words  are  employed  which  are  not  known  elsewhere,  and  which  are  probably  derived 
from  the  Tongan.  Thus  in  Viti-levu,  the  word  for  "  thing"  is  ka;  but  in  Lakemba  it  is 
?ne&a,  evidently  from  the  Polynesian  mea.  In  other  parts  of  the  group,  meSa  means  an 
enemy.  In  Lakemba,  also,  the  t  (as  already  remarked)  is  pronounced  like  ch,  when  it 
precedes  i.     This  is  likewise  a  peculiarity  of  the  Tongan. 

2.  In  Vanua-levu  and  Somusomu  a  dialect  is  spoken,  distinguished  principally  by  the 
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omission  of  the  letter  h,  its  place  being  indicated  by  a  slight  guttural  catch, — as,  wa'a  for 
waka,  niCu  for  nuku.  At  Mathuata,  in  addition  to  this,  the  t  is  frequently  dropped, — 
as,  'ama'a  for  tamata.  This  pronunciation,  however,  is  considered  faulty  by  the  natives 
themselves.  In  some  words  which  are  elsewhere  pronounced  with  the  double  consonant 
nd,  the  natives  of  Vanua-levu  employ  the  simple  element  t,  as,  vundi,  banana,  is  pro- 
nounced vuti;  nduru,  knee,  turu;  ndatou,  we,  tatou.  There  are  also  verbal  differences, 
such  as  ngoli,  for  ilea,  fish ;  but  these  are  few  in  number,  at  least  for  words  of  common 
occurrence.  It  is  said  by  the  missionaries  that  in  words  and  locutions  of  a  more  recon- 
dite cast,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  expressing  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  particu- 
larly in  compound  terms,  the  difference  is  much  greater.  Indeed,  they  fear  that  they 
shall  be  obliged  to  make  distinct  versions  of  the  Bible  for  the  two  stations. 

3.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Viti-levu,  and  particularly  in  Rewa,  the  language  is  said  by 
the  natives  to  be  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity.  There  are,  however,  some  slight  verbal 
differences  even  between  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Mbau  and  Rewa.  The  dialect  of  the 
adjoining  islands,  Ovolau,  Koro,  Ngau,  &c,  is  very  nearly  the  same.  That  of  Kandavu 
is  said  to  vary  somewhat  more. 

4.  On  the  western  side  of  Viti-levu,  we  were  informed  by  the  white  men  resident  on 
the  island,  that  the  difference  of  dialect  was  so  great  as  to  render  the  language  nearly 
unintelligible,  at  first,  to  natives  of  other  parts.  The  inhabitants  have  very  little  inter- 
course, either  for  commercial  or  hostile  purposes,  with  other  sections  of  the  group,  and 
are  considered  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Feejeeans.  I  saw  but  one  individual  from  this 
quarter,  and  in  a  brief  vocabulary  of  common  words  obtained  from  him,  found  but  a 
small  proportion  that  were  peculiar. 

The  dialectical  variations,  both  of  words  and  construction,  are  noted  in  the  grammar 
and  dictionary.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  even  where  a  word  or  form  of  expression 
is  peculiar  to  one  section  of  the  group,  it  will  commonly  be  understood  by  the  natives  of 
most  others. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

THE   ARTICLE. 

There  is  but  one  word  in  Vitian  which  can,  with  strict  propriety,  be  called  an  article 
This  is  a  or  na,  which  answers  generally  to  the  English  the,  though  it  may  sometimes 
be  rendered  by  the  indefinite  article.  It  is  used  only  before  common  nouns.  Na  is  a 
euphonic  variation,  which  is  employed,  at  Lakemba,  after  a  preposition,  and  after  the 
conjunction  ha,  and,  (or  more  properly  with)  ;— as,  e  vinaka  a  matau  ha  na  hurb,  aood 
are  the  axe  and  the  pot.  At  Rewa,  however,  the  a  is  only  employed  at  the  beginning  of 
a  sentence,  and  the  na  in  all  other  cases. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Vitian  language  that  certain  words  are  always  preceded 
except  when  they  begin  a  sentence,  by  the  letter  i,  which  has  no  meaning,  and  seems  to 
be  used  merely  for  euphony.  Although,  in  point  of  fact,  it  belongs  to  the  word  which 
follows  it,  it  is  nevertheless  affixed,  in  pronunciation,  to  that  which  precedes.  In  such 
cases  the  article  a  becomes  ai,  as,  valu,  war,  ai  valu,  the  war;  Vava,  spade,  omui  Vava, 
thy  spade,  &c.  ' 
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The  indefinite  article  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  numeral  one  {ndua),  followed  by 
na,— as,  koiau  raiSa  ndua  na  wayga,  I  see  a  canoe. 

Ko  (in  Somusomu  'o),  is  included  by  the  missionaries  among  the  articles.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  properly,  a  sign  of  the  nominative,  and  is  employed  only  with  proper  names,  with 
a  Cew  nouns  signifying  relationship,  and  with  some  of  the  pronouns,  as,— 

Ko  Tanoa,  name  of  the  king  of  Mbau. 

Ko  Titi-Zakau,  title  of  the  king  of  Somusomu. 

Ko  Mbua,  Sandalwood  Bay. 

Ko  tamangu,  my  father ;  Ko  tinamu,  my  mother. 

But  in  the  two  last  cases  (before  common  nouns  of  relationship),  the  use  of  ko  may  be 
an  inaccuracy,  as,  though  common,  it  is  not  universal. 

Ko  is  used  before  the  interrogative  pronoun  £ei,  who?— and,  as  koi,  it  is  prefixed  to 
the  personal  pronouns  in  the  singular,  and  in  the  third  person  dual  and  plural. 

THE    SUBSTANTIVE. 

The  gender  is  rarely  distinguished.  When  necessary,  tayane,  man  or  male,  and  lewa, 
woman  or  female,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,— as, 

gone  tapcme,  son ;  gone  lewa,  daughter. 

vuaka  tayane,  boar ;       vuaka  lewa,  sow. 

^  The  number  is  also  generally  left  to  be  gathered  from  the  subject  of  conversation,  or 
from  the  context.  There  are,  however,  several  modes  of  designating  the  plural,  which 
are  occasionally  employed.  The  particle  loVa  is  prefixed  to  nouns  for  this  purpose,— as, 
a  loya  vale,  the  houses;  but  though  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  translations  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, it  is  rarely  heard  in  conversation.  Yatu  (or  rather  atu  with  the  euphonic  i 
prefixed)  is  sometimes  employed  before  nouns  signifying  country  or  island,— as,  ai  atu 
vanua,  the  lands. 

The  pronouns  koi  rau  and  koi  ra,  they,  dual  and  plural,  are  sometimes  employed  to 
denote  those  numbers ;  as,  koi  rau  na  kai  Nandi,  the  two  Nandi  people  (lit.  they  the 
two  Nandi  people) ;  sa  ivei  koi  ra  na  lewa,  where  are  they  the  women  ?  By  an  anomaly, 
ra  is  sometimes  used  in  the  vocative,  for  "  ye,"— as,  sa  lako  na  tamandatou,  ra  -gone, 
here  comes  our  father,  children. 

Vei,  which  is  prefixed  to  verbs  to  denote  reciprocal  action,  has,  when  joined  with  nouns, 
a  collective  signification, — as,  ?wndra  vale,  their  house,  nondra  vei-vale,  their  houses, 
their  village ;  vei-kau  (R.),  a  clump  of  trees  ;  vei-utu,  a  grove  of  bread-fruit  trees,  &c. 

Sometimes  a  collective  noun  is  employed  to  express  number, — as,  a  "'urruCumu  tamata, 
(s.),  the  company  of  men. 

For  many  articles  and  objects  which  the  natives  have  frequent  occasion  to  count,  they 
have  words  which  of  themselves  express  ten,  or  a  multiple  often, — as, 

unduundu,  ten  canoes ;  koro,  one  hundred  cocoa-nuts ; 

mbola,  one  hundred  canoes ;  selavo,  one  thousand  cocoa-nuts ; 

mburu,        ten  cocoa-nuts ;  sole,  ten  bread-fruits ; 
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ygolo,   ten  pieces  of  sugar-cane ;  rara,    ten  pigs  ; 

mbi,     ten  turtles ;  vulo,     ten  whales'-teeth ; 

mbola,  ten  fishes  ;  sava,    ten  pots. 

The  cases  of  nouns  are  determined  by  particles  and  prepositions.  Those  prefixed  to 
proper  names  are,  for  the  most  part,  different  from  those  used  with  common  nouns, — as, 

Ko  Tanoa,  Tanoa  (nom.)  a  tanoa,  the  bowl  ; 

i  Tanoa,  of  T.  ni  tanoa,         of  the  bowl ; 

vei  or  kivei  Tanoa,  to  or  for  T.  hi  na  tanoa,    to  the  bowl ; 

mewei  Tanoa,         for  T.  vei  na  tanoa,  to  or  for  the  bowl ; 

kini  i  Tanoa,  with,  from,  in,  by,  T.  i  na  tanoa,      in,  at,  by,  the  bowl  ,• 

mai  Tanoa,  from  T.  ma  na  tanoa,  from  the  bowl. 

I  is  used  before  proper  names  in  the  accusative, — as,  sa  sarasara  koiau  i  Tanoa,  I  see 
Tanoa.     It  is  also  used  occasionally  as  a  sign  of  the  vocative,  as, — I  Seru,  O  Seru. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  article  na  is  used  after  all  the  prepositions  except  ni  ;  ni 
na  tanoa  would  be  improper. 

In  the  Somusomu  grammar,  ri  is  given  as  a  particle  of  euphony  which  is  frequently 
affixed  to  nouns,  without  altering  the  sense;  it  causes  the  accent  to  be  shifted  forward  one 
syllable,  as, — a  wdyga,  and  a  ivaygdri,  the  canoe.  [Perhaps  the  latter  form  may  have 
a  demonstrative  force,  as, — that  canoe,  or  the  canoe  before  spoken  of.] 

THE    ADJECTIVE. 

Adjectives  follow  the  substantive  which  they  qualify,  as, — tui  levu,  great  king ;  ma- 
rama  vinaka,  good  lady. 

Comparison  is  expressed  by  various  circumlocutions,  as : — 

levu  Sake  or  levu  -gani,  "  great  above"  or  "  beyond,"  for  greater  ; 

lailai  sombu  or  lailai  Sivo,  "  small  below,"  for  less  ; 

ko  sa  vuku  vei  kendaru,  thou  art  wise  of  us  two  ; 

sa  kaukaua  koiau  kini  i  ko,  I  am  strong  to  thee  (stronger  than)  ; 

a  matau  vinaka  ygou,  a  matau  Sd  ygou,  this  is  a  good  axe,  that  is  a  bad  one  (for, 

this  is  better  than  that)  ; 
sa  lala  ko  Viti,  sa  levu  na  tamata  i  America,  empty  is  Viti,  many  are  the  men  of 

America ;  (i.  e.  America  is  more  populous  than  Viti). 

The  superlative  degree  is  also  expressed  in  many  ways : — 

(1)  by  prefixing  an  adverb, — as,  vau  levu,  very  great  ; 

(2)  by  postfixing  an  adverb,  as,  vinaka  laivi  or  vinaka  sara,  very  good  ; 

(3)  sometimes  two  adverbs  are  employed,  as,  vinaka  laivi-sara,  very  exceedingly  good  ; 

(4)  the  adverb  is  sometimes  doubled,  as,  levu  sarasara,  very,  very  great  ; 

(5)  sometimes  the  adjective  is  repeated,  as,  vinaka,  vinaka,  vinaka  ; 

(6)  certain  strong  expressions  are  employed,  as  levu  vakairere,  great  to  make  afraid, 

fearfully  great. 
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NUMERALS. 

one. 

tini  ka  ndua 

eleven. 

two. 

tini  ka  rua 

twelve,  &c. 

three. 

rua  sayavulu 

twenty. 

four. 

tolu  sayavulu 

thirty,  &c. 

five. 

ndrau 

hundred. 

six. 

rua  ndrau  or  rua  a 

ndrau 

two  hundred. 

seven. 

tolu  ndrau 

three  hundred, 

eight. 

undolu 

thousand. 

nine. 

rua  undolu  or  rua  a 

undolu 

two  thousand. 

ten. 

ndua 

rua 

tolu 

va 

lima 

ono 

vitu 

walu 

£iva 

tini 

It  is  seldom  that  the  natives  require  a  numeral  above  a  thousand,  since  for  those 
articles  which  they  possess  in  large  quantities,  they  have  the  collective  terms  mentioned 
on  page  173.  Thus  for  «  ten  thousand  cocoa-nuts,"  they  would  say,  a  koro  e  undolu, 
or  a  undolu  na  koro,— I  e.  a  thousand  tens  of  cocoa-nuts. 

Numerals,  when  joined  with  a  substantive,  commonly  have  the  particle  e  before  them,— 
as,  vale  e  ono,  six  houses;  and  if  the  objects  numbered  be  rational  beings,  lewe  is  also 
employed,  as,  tamata  e  lewe  tolu,  three  men. 

Once,  twice,  thrice,  &c.,  are  expressed  by  vaka  prefixed  to  the  numerals,— as,  vaka- 
ndua,  vaka-rua,  vaka-tolu;  the  same  form  may  serve  to  express  the  ordinal  numbers, 
though  these,  in  general,  are  not  distinguished  from  the  cardinal. 

By  twos,  by  threes,  &c,  are  expressed  by  the  particle  ya  (each,  every),  prefixed  to  the 
numeral,  with  leive  preceding,  if  it  refer  to  persons,— as,  lewe  ya  rua,  two  by  two. 

THE    PRONOUN. 

^  The  pronouns  are  numerous  and  complex.  Besides  the  ordinary  singular  and  plural 
forms,  they  have  a  dual  in  all  three  persons,  a  dual  and  plural  of  the  first  person,  which 
excludes  the  person  addressed,  a  limited  plural,  applied  only  to  a  small  number,  two 
classes  of  possessive  pronouns,  separate  and  affixed,  and  finally  a  set  of  possessives 
appropriated  especially  to  articles  of  food  and  drink.  Many  of  the  pronouns,  moreover, 
vary  in  the  different  dialects. 

All  the  personal  pronouns  have  particles  prefixed  to  them.  These  are  koi,  ke,  and  kei. 
The  first  of  these  is,  for  the  most  part,  employed  only  in  the  nominative  when  it  follows 
the  verb,  or  is  used  independently,  in  answer  to  a  question.  This  rule,  however,  is  not 
always  observed,  and  does  not  apply  to  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular,  koi 
koia.  Ke,  also,  is  sometimes  omitted  when  the  pronoun  precedes  the  verb  in  the  nomi- 
native case. 

The  pronoun  au,  of  the  first  person,  is  thus  varied : — 


SING. 

Koi  au,  I 

%  au,  me,  or  of  me. 


1st  dual. 
ke  ndaru,  thou  and  I 
i  ke  ndaru,  us  two,  or  of  us. 


1st  plural. 


ke  nda,  ye  and  I  (limited) 
i  ke  nda,  us,  or  of  us,  &c. 
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vei  au,  to  me  vei  ke  ndaru,  to  us  two  2d  plural. 

kini  i  au,  from  or  by  me       kini  ke  ndaru,  from  us  two        ke  ndatou,  ye  and  I   (un- 
limited) 
2d  dual.  3d  plural. 

kei  rau,  he  and  I  kei  tou,  they  and  I  (limited) 

i  kei  rau,  us  two,  or  of  us,  &c.  4th  plural. 

kei  mami,  they  and  I  (un- 
limited) 

In  the  dialects  of  Lakemba  and  Mbua,  the  nd  in  all  the  above  pronouns  becomes  t,  as 
ke  taru,  ke  ta,  ke  tabu;  in  that  of  Somusomu,  the  k  is  omitted,  as,  'oi  au,  'e  ndaru, 
'ei  tou. 

In  some  districts  of  Vanua  levu,  ke  ru  and  koi  ruka  are  used  instead  of  kei  rau;  ru  is 
employed  as  the  nominative  to  the  verb,  and  oru  or  oruka  as  the  possessive  pronoun. 

Kei  ndatou  is  sometimes  contracted  to  tou,  particularly  with  the  imperative, — as,  tu 
tou,  let  us  stand  together,  or  stand  firm. 

The  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  ko,  and  is  varied  as  follows : — 

SING.  DUAL.  1st  PLURAL. 

Koi  ko,  thou  ke  mundrau,  ye  two  ke  mundou,  ye 

i  ko,  thee,  or  of  thee  i  ke  mundrau,  you  two,  &c.      i  ke  mundou,  you,  &c. 

vei  ko,  to  thee  2d  plural. 

kini  i  ko,  from  or  by  thee  munu,  ye 

%  munu,  you 

The  second  plural,  munu,  has  properly  the  same  signification  with  the  first ;  but  it  is 
also  used  in  the  singular,  as  a  respectful  form  of  address,  like  "  you"  in  English.  In 
the  latter  case,  it  is  frequently  contracted  to  nu,  as,  nu  lea,  you  go  (addressed  to  a  person 
of  rank),  for  ko  lako,  thou  goest.  Mundrau  and  mundou  are  often  contracted  to  ndrau 
and  ndou,  particularly  in  the  imperative,  as,  ndou  lako,  go  ye. 

The  Somusomu  dialect  has  'oi  'o  for  koi  ko,  &c. 

The  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  in  the  dialect  of  Lakemba,  are  as  follows  : 

SING.  DUAL.  PLURAL. 

Koi  koia,  he,  she,  or  it  koi  rau,  they  two  koi  ra,  they 

i  koi  koia,  him,  of  him,  &c.  i  rau,  them  %  ra,  them 

vei  koi  koia  >  fo  ^  vei  rau,  to  them  vei  ra,  to  them 

or  vei  vua     \  kini  i  rau,  from,  by  them.  kini  i  ra,  by  them. 
kini  koi  koia,  by  him. 

Instead  of  i  koi  koia,  him,  we  heard  at  Ovolau  and  other  places  ia  appended  to  the 
verb,  as,  au  ndomonia,  I  love  him  (for  ndomoni  ia).  This  form  does  not  occur  in  the 
translations  of  the  missionaries. 

The  people  of  Mbua  say,  instead  of  koi  koia,  ko  kea,  or  simply  ka.  At  Somusomu, 
the  common  form  is  'oi  *ea  or  'oi  'a  for  the  nominative,  and  'ea  for  the  accusative,  after 
a  verb.  At  Mbua,  also,  ratou  is  used  for  "  they,"  as  well  as  ra,  the  distinction  being 
perhaps  the  same  as  that  between  the  limited  and  unlimited  plurals  of  the  first  person. 
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Instead  of  'oi  rau,  they  two,  the  Somusomu  grammar  gives  'ei  rau,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  dual  of  the  first  person.     How  the  distinction  between  them  is  made  is  not  stated. 


POSSESSIVE   PRONOUNS. 
Those  which  precede  nouns  are  as  follows : — 


SINGULAR. 

ygou,  my 


omu,  thy 
ona,  his 


DUAL. 

wendaru,  our  (of  thee  and  me) 
weirau,  our  (of  him  and  me) 
omundrau,  your 
09idrau,  their 


PLURAL. 

wenda,  our  (limited  inclusive) 
wendatou,  our  (unlimited  inc.) 
weitou,  our  (limited  exc.) 
weimami,  our  (unlimited  exc.) 
omundou,  your 
omunu,  your  (or  thy) 
ondra,  their 
ondratou,  their. 


These  pronouns  are  usually  preceded  by  the  article  a,  as,  a  ygou  vale,  my  house  ; 
a  omu  wayga,  thy  canoe. 

At  Mbua,  ondara,  onda,  and  ondatou  are  used  instead  of  wendaru,  wenda,  and 
wendatou,  and  oygiau  for  ygou.  At  Rewa,  all  the  possessive  pronouns  commence  with 
n ;  vgou  becomes  nopgu,  omu  and  all  the  others  which  begin  with  o  have  n  prefixed 
(as,  noma,  nana,  nomundrau),  those  which  begin  with  we  change  this  to  no  (as 
nondaru,  nondxi),  and  those  which  begin  with  wei  change  the  w  to  n  (as  neirau, 
neitou). 

When  the  possessive  pronouns  are  used  with  substantives  signifying  articles  of  food, 
they  assume  a  different  form.  Hgou  becomes  ygau,  which,  at  Lakemba,  is  used  with 
names  both  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  as,  a  ygau  uvi,  my  yam,  a  ygau  yaygona 
(or  a  pgaui  aygona),  my  kava.  But  at  Somusomu,  ygau  is  used  with  eatables  only, 
and  for  drinkables  mepgau  is  employed ;  at  Rewa  it  is  meygu,  and  at  Mbua,  meygiau. 
For  the  second  person  kemu  and  memu  are  employed,  the  first  for  eatables,  and  the 
second  for  drinkables.  For  the  third  person  these  pronouns  are  kena  and  mena ;  for 
the  dual,  kendaru  and  mendaru,  keirau  and  meirau,  and  so  on  through  all  the  persons 
and  numbers. 

Cocoa-nuts  and  sugar-cane  are  commonly  included  in  the  class  of  drinkables,  as  they 
are  prized  chiefly  for  their  milk  and  juice. 

These  pronouns,  it  should  be  remarked,  are  used  only  when  food  is  set  before  a  person 
for  immediate  consumption.  When  it  is  merely  named  as  an  article  belonging  to  him, 
those  of  the  other  class  are  employed,  as,  kemu  vuaka,  your  portion  of  pork  to  eat ; 
omu  vuaka,  your  pig. 

There  are  certain  substantives  which  require  the  possessive  pronouns  to  follow  them. 
In  this  case  many  of  the  latter  undergo  contractions,  and  are  united  with  the  substantive 
so  as  to  form  but  one  word.  Hgou  is  contracted  to  ygu,  and  those  pronouns  which 
begin  with  o  or  we  lose  these  initial  syllables.  Those  which  commence  with  wei  take 
the  form  of  the  genitive  case  personal,  as,  i  kei  tou,  i  kei  mami.     Thus : — 
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Sing. 


Dual. 


Plu. 


Tama,  father. 

Vgu. 

my,      as     a  tamdygu. 

my  father 

mu, 

thy 

a  tamdmu, 

thy     " 

na, 

his 

a  tamana, 

his      " 

ndaru, 

our 

a  tamandaru, 

the  father  of  thee  and  me. 

i  keirau, 

our 

a  tamdi  keirau, 

the  father  of  him  and  me 

mundrau, 

»  your 

a  tamamundrdu, 

,    "      "          you  two 

ndrau, 

their 

a  tamandrdu, 

"      "          them  two 

nda, 

our 

a  tam&nda, 

"      "           you  and  me 

i  keitou, 

our 

a  tamdi  keilou, 

"      "          them  and  me 

mundou, 

your 

a  tamamundou, 

your  father 

ndra, 

their 

a  tamdndra, 

their  father 

The  nouns  which  require  these  affixes  are  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
with  words  signifying  soul  and  mind,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  nearest  family  rela- 
tions. In  general  the  possession  implied  by  them  appears  to  be  more  intimate  than  that 
denoted  by  the  separate  pronouns. 

RELATIVES. 

There  are  no  proper  relative  pronouns  in  the  language,  nor  does  this  deficiency  cause 
any  obscurity  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence ;  as,  for  example,  sa  levu  na  koro  mat 
Viti-levu  sa  ygali  hi  Mbau,  many  are  the  towns  on  Viti-levu  [which]  are  subject  to 
Mbau.  The  verbal  particles  e  and  ka  and  the  relative  particle  ki-na  serve,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  to  prevent  any  ambiguity  in  the  connexion  of  different  clauses  of  a 
sentence. 

INTERROGATIVE    PRONOUNS. 

These  are  three  in  number,  viz  : — Sei,  who  ?  Sava,  what  ?  and  viSa,  how  many  ?  cct 
is  declined  like  proper  names,  and  Sava  like  common  nouns,  as : 


ho  Sei,      who  \ 

i  Sei,        whom  or  whose 

vei  Set,     to  whom 

Jcini  Sei,  from  or  by  whom 


a  Sava,         what? 
ni  Sava,        of  what 
hi  na  Sava,  to  what 
i  na  Sava,    in,  by  what 


In  inquiring  the  proper  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing,  ho  £ei  is  always  used,— 
as,  ho  Set  a  yaSana  (or,  ai  aSana)  ?  What  is  his  name?  Ko  Sei  a  yaSa  ni  vanua  i  ei ? 
What  is  the  name  of  this  country  ? 

oct  always  precedes  the  noun  to  which  it  relates ;  Sava  may  be  used  either  before  or 
after, — as,  a  Sava  a  manumanu  i  ei  ?  or,  a  manumanu  6ava  i  ei  ?  what  animal  is  this  ? 

ViSa  is  usually  preceded  by  e,  as,  e  viSa  na  mbete  (R.),  how  many  priests  ? 


DEMONSTRATIVES. 


The  demonstrative  pronoun  in  most  common  use  is  ygou,  meaning  this  or  that.     It 
jceives  some   affixes,  which  do  not  apparently  alter  its  meaning,— as,  Vgore,  ijgotja 
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pgoka,  &c.  Ei,  vei,  ma,  mai,  are  also  employed  as  demonstratives.  They  are  usually 
preceded  by  the  noun  or  adjective  to  which  they  refer,  and  sometimes  have  an  *  inter- 
posed between,— as,  ko  Sei  na  tamata  ygou  ?  who  is  this  man?  .  E  vinaka  ieikaeSd 
i  ygore,  this  is  good  and  that  is  bad. 


THE    VERB. 

The  verb  has,  properly  speaking,  no  inflections.  All  the  accidents  of  tense,  mood,  &c, 
arc  expressed  by  particles  prefixed  or  suffixed.  The  only  exception  is  the  occasional 
duplication  of  the  verb,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  express  frequency  of  action,— as,  ravu,  to  kill, 
sa  vei-raravui,  they  are  killing  one  another. 

The  particles  used  with  the  verb  may  be  divided  into  (1)  affirmative  or  active  particles, 
(2)  particles  of  time,  (3)  of  mode,  (4)  of  form,  (5)  transitive  affixes,  (6)  directive  parti- 
cles,  and  (7),  the  relative  particle. 

The  particles  of  affirmation  are  those  which  are  prefixed  to  a  word  to  show  that  it  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  verbal  sense,  and  which  thus  supply,  in  many  cases,  the  place  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb.  A  large  proportion  of  the  words  in  the  Vitian  language,  as  in  the  Polyne- 
sian, may  be  used  either  as  nouns,  adjectives,  or  verbs,  and  the  precise  acceptation  in 
which  they  are  employed  must  be  determined  by  the  particles  which  accompany  them. 

The  principal  affirmative  particle  is  sa,  which  is  prefixed  to  verbs  in  all  tenses.  When 
joined  with  words  which  are  properly  adjectives  or  nouns,  it  may,  in  general,  be  translated 
by  some  tense  of  the  verb  to  be, — as,  sa  lako  mai  na  tamandatou,  our  father  is  coming ; 
sa  lako  i  Ocolan  nanoa  ko  Sent,  Seru  went  (or  was  going)  to  Ovolau  yesterday;  sa  ivei 
na  tamata,  where  is  the  man?  sa  visa  tiko,  it  is  burning  (remains  burning) ;  savisa  keti, 
it  is  all  burnt ;  sa  levulevu  na  turaya,  many  are  the  chiefs. 

E  is  another  particle  frequently  used.  It  is  often  prefixed  to  a  verb  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence  or  clause,  when  the  nominative,  instead  of  preceding  the  verb,  follows  it, — 
as,  e  lako  koi  koia,  he  goes  ;  a  lako  mai  a  tamata,  the  man  is  coming;  e  rerekita  kemun- 
dou,  blessed  are  ye.  E  is  also  prefixed  to  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person  dual  and 
plural,  when  they  precede  the  verb, — as,  e  ra  lako,  they  go. 

Sometimes  the  nominative  comes  before  the  verb,  with  e  between  them,  in  which  case 
this  particle  supplies  the  place  of  the  relative  pronoun, — as,  koi  ra  e  Saka  £&,  those  that 
do  evil ;  koi  koia  e  kaSivi,  he  who  is  called  ;  koi  koia  e  i  lievani,  he  who  is  in  heaven. 
E  is  only  used  in  the  present  and  future  tenses ;  in  the  latter  case  it  often  precedes  the 
future  sign  na, — as,  e  na  lako  mai  koi  koia,  he  will  come. 

Ka  is  used  like  e,  but  only  in  the  past  tense, — as,  na  lemba  kaht  Sakava,  the  garland 
[which]  I  was  making ;  koi  koia  ka  lako,  he  who  went.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  conjunction  ka,  and,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

PARTICLES   OF    TEJNSE. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  e  and  ka,  to  a  certain  degree,  indicate  time ;  but 
there  are  also  two  particles  which  have  peculiarly  this  office.  These  are  na  for  the  future, 
and  a  (in  the  third  person,  ka)  for  the  preterite, — as,  au  na  vakamate,  I  will  kill ;  au  a 
vakamate,  I  have  killed. 

These  particles,  however,  are  frequently  omitted,  when  the  time  of  the  action  is  other- 
wise indicated,  either  by  the  context,  or  by  certain  adverbs.     Bgai  expresses  an  action 
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just  completed,  as  sa  ygai  Sokovata,  we  have  just  been  reconciled  ,•  sa  iggai  mate  a 
luvepgu  lewa,  my  daughter  is  just  dead.  Oti,  done,  finished,  is  used  after  a  verb  to 
express  a  kind  of  preterite,  as  au  sa  meke  oti,  I  have  sung,  am  done  singing  ;  sa  visa  oti, 
it  is  burnt.  Keti  has  a  similar  force.  Tiko,  to  remain,  gives  a  meaning  similar  to  that 
of  the  present  participle  in  English, — as  au  sa  vola  tiko,  I  am  writing ;  sa  visa  tiko,  it  is 
burning.     Koto  and  no  are  sometimes  used  in  the  same  way. 

PARTICLES  OF   MOOD. 

The  sign  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  is  me,  which  may  be  rendered  "  that,"  "  in 
order  that,"  "  to,"  &c. ;  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  preposition  mei,  for,  as  in  the 
examples  ka  Sakava  a  tamata  a  Kalou  mei  Savai?  God  made  man  for  what'/  ans.  Me 
kila  ko  kea  a  Kalou,  that  he  might  know  God. 

The  conditional,  with  if,  is  expressed  in  the  present  and  future  by  kevaka,  and  in  the 
past  by  ke  prefixed  to  the  verb.  In  the  dialect  of  Somusomu  \  'eff,  and  'ena  are  used 
for  if,  but  the  distinction  between  them  is  not  explained.  Lest  is  expressed  by  ndaka, 
— as,  ndaka  lutu  koi  koia,  lest  he  fall.  But  frequently  the  conditional  is  not  distinguished 
by  any  sign, — as  sa  lako  mai  koi  koia,  au  sa  vakamateia  (R.),  had  he  come,  I  had  (or 
would  have)  killed  him. 

The  imperative  has  me  (or,  at  Somusomu,  maui  or  mo)  before  it,  or  it  is  without  a 
particle, — as  me  lako  koiko  (or  maui  la'o  ^oi  'o,  or  mo  la'o),  or  simply  lako,  go.  In  the 
dual  and  plural,  it  has  the  abbreviated  pronouns  ndrau  and  ndou  before  it, — as  ndrau 
lako,  go  ye  two.  The  imperative  of  forbidding  is  formed  by  kakua  with  ni  following, — 
as,  kakua  ni  lako,  do  not  go. 

PARTICLES   OF   FORM. 

Vaka  is  the  causative  prefix,  as  mate,  to  die,  vakamate,  to  kill ;  mbula,  to  live,  vaka- 
mbula,  to  save,  to  cure.  But  this  prefix  is  also  used  to  form  adverbs,  and  must  frequently 
be  rendered  "  like,"  or  "  after  the  manner  of,"— as,  vakaSd,  badly  ;  vakaivei,  how  ? 
vaka-  Viti,  Feejee-  fashion . 

Vei  prefixed  to  a  verb,  with  i,  Si,  ki,  ni,  vi,  ti,  laki,  maki,  taki,  yaki,  suffixed,  ex- 
presses reciprocal  action, — as  vei-vukei,  to  help  one  another,  from  vuke,  to  help ;  vei- 
tayiSi,  to  sympathise,  weep  together,  from  topi,  to  weep;  vei-kildki,  to  know  one 
another,  from  kila,  to  know ;  vei-Surumaki,  to  enter  one  within  another,  as  the  links  of 
a  chain,  from  Suru,  to  enter,  &c.  The  suffixes,  however,  are  often  omitted, — as  vei-vaSu, 
to  strike  one  another,  to  box,  vei-voli,  to  trade  together,  &c.  This  form  with  vei  has  also, 
at  times,  the  signification  of  united  action,  forming  a  sort  of  plural, — as,  vei-kandavi,  to 
run  together,  vei-tomani,  to  live  or  sit  together. 

The  suffixes  which  the  verbs  in  this  form  receive,  are  usually  the  same  which  they 
have  when  they  precede,  as  transitives,  a  pronoun  or  proper  name,  as  will  be  hereafter 
explained.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  Kila,  to  know,  has  for  its  transitive 
suffix  i,  and  for  its  reciprocal  ki. 

With  yaki  following  the  verb,  the  prefix  vei  often  loses  its  reciprocal  sense,  and  ex- 
presses merely  short,  quick,  interrupted  motion,  like  that  denoted  by  the  phrases  "  to 
and  fro,"  "  up  and  down,"  "  about,"  and  the  like.  Thus,  vei-raiSi  means,  to  see  one 
another,  and  vei-raiyaki,  to  look  about,  this  way  and  that ;  vei-lako-yaki,  to  go  to  and 
fro,  go  about ;  vei-siki-yaki,  to  lift  about. 
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The  reciprocal  affixes  are  also  used  to  form  the  abstract  nouns  of  relationship,  as, 
Vaney  brother  or  sister;  vei-yaneni,  the  relation  between  brother  and  sister;  wati 
spouse,  husband  or  wife;  vei-wati  or  vei-watini,  the  matrimonial  relation.  YeUoroi 
signifies  a  successor,  from  tow,  to  come  near;  and  vei-tamvi,  an  heir,  from  tara,  to 
succeed. 

Desire  is  expressed  by  via,  as  via-kani,  to  wish  to  eat ;  via-mo£e,  to  wish  to  sleep,  to 
be  sleepy  ;  au  via  lako,  I  wish  to  go. 

Ndau  signifies  frequent  or  customary  action,— as  ndau-lolo,  to  fast  frequently,  to  be 
wont  to  fast ;  ndau-kana,  to  eat  much,  to  be  a  glutton. 

TRANSITIVE    AFFIXES. 

Verbs,  when  they  have  a  transitive  signification,  usually  take  certain  affixes  which 
denote  this  state,  and  that  whether  they  are  or  are  not  immediately  followed  by  a  noun  in 
the  objective.  These  affixes  are  a,  £a,  ka,  ma,  na,  Va,  ra,  ta,  va,  ya,  lakina,  rakina, 
takma,  vakina,  and  yakina.  The  last  five  become,  in  the  dialect  of  Rewa,  laka,  raka, 
taka,  vaka,  and  yaka.  All  these  affixes,  when  followed  immediately  by  a  pronoun  or 
proper  name,  with  the  objective  sign  i  before  it,  lose  their  final  a,  and  take  this  i  in  its 
place. 

[The  missionaries  at  Lakemba  at  first  considered  that  the  final  a  was  changed  to  i, 
and  the  i  of  the  objective  also  retained ;  they  therefore  wrote  au  raiSi  iko,  or  au  raiSii 
ko,  for  "  I  see  thee."  But  at  Rewa  and  Somusomu  they  have  omitted  one  of  these 
vowels.  So  far  as  our  experience  went,  only  one  is  sounded  ;  indeed,  the  pronoun  in  the 
accusative  appears  frequently  to  be  affixed  to  the  verb,— as  au  raiSlko,  I  see  thee ;  kakua 
ni  vesukidu,  do  not  tie  me.  We  sometimes  heard  the  a  retained,  as,  au  raiSa  iko.  The 
omission  of  the  final  vowel  in  Vitian,  before  another  vowel,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  ; 
lako,  to  go,  when  followed  by  *,  generally  becomes  lak\  as,  au  sa  lak?  i  Ovolau,  I  am 
going  to  Ovolau.] 

Examples  of  transitive  affixes  are, — 

SIMPLE  VERB.  TRANSITIVE  FORM. 

ndere,  to  cleanse  nderea 

sambi,  to  drive  sambiSa 

vesu,  to  tie  vesuka 

£uyu,  to  hug  £uyuma 

hma,  to  love  lomdna 

taro,  to  ask  tardea 

vakatu,  to  erect  vakatura 

sila,  to  trample  sildta 

soro,  to  worship  sorova 

ta,  to  fell,  cut  down  taya 

koti,  to  cut  kotilakina 

tambu,  to  consecrate  tamburakina 

vue,  to  wound  vuetakina 

taki,  to  draw  water  takivakina 

sole,  to  swathe  soleyakina 
95 
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It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  difference  of  meaning  (with  one  exception)  in  these 
suffixes,  nor  is  there  any  mode  of  determining  the  proper  suffix  of  any  particular  verb, 
except  from  usage.  Sometimes  a  word  which  has  two  or  more  acceptations,  takes  a 
different  suffix  for  each,— as,  tau,  taura,  to  take,  tau,  tauSa,  to  gather  or  pluck,  tau, 
tauva,  to  cleave  to.  So  royo,  royoSa,  to  hear,  and  royotakina,  to  preach.  But  frequently  the 
same  suffix  is  joined  to  verbs  which,  though  sounded  alike,  are  evidently  different  words  ; 
lia,  to  steal,  and  lia,  to  inquire,  both  make  UdSa.  Moreover,  the  same  word  sometimes 
takes  two  or  more  affixes  with  no  change  of  meaning ;  thus,  mboso,  to  cut,  has  mbosoka, 
mbosolakina,  and  mbosorakina. 

The  exception  mentioned  above  is  in  the  case  of  vakina,  or  vaHna,  which  is  said  (in 
the  Somusomu  grammar)  to  have  sometimes  the  meaning  of  acting  or  doing  for,  or  on 
account  of  another,  as,  au  sorovaHna  ea,  I  pray  for  him,  au  lolova'ina  ea,  I  fast  for  him, 
au  la'ovaHna,  I  go  for  him,  or  on  his  account.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  case, 
the  suffix  does  not  change  its  final  vowel  before  the  pronoun.  It  has  not,  however, 
always  this  meaning,  as  yatovakina,  which  means  "  to  omit  the  k  in  speaking"  (like  the 
people  of  Somusomu). 

These  transitive  suffixes  seem  to  be  the  same  as  those  that  in  the  Polynesian  serve  as 
signs  of  the  passive.  [See  Comp.  Gram.  §  56.]  What  makes  this  almost  certain  is  the 
fact  that  in  those  cases  where  the  Vitian  verb  is  of  Polynesian  origin,  its  transitive  suffix 
usually  corresponds  with  the  passive  suffix  of  the  same  verb  in  Polynesian, — at  least,  as 
we  find  it  in  the  dialect  of  New  Zealand,  which  has  retained  this  part  of  the  language 
more  complete  than  the  other  dialects.  Sometimes  the  Samoan  and  Tongan  also  coincide, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  examples : 


VITIAN  VERB. 

TRANSITIVE. 

POLYNESIAN. 

PASSIVE. 

vakatu,  to  erect 

vakatura 

wakatu  (N.  Z.) 

wakaturia, 

vakatumbu,  to  cause  to  grow 

vakatumbura 

wakatupu  (N.  Z.) 

wakatupuria 

vakamate,  to  kill 

vakamatea 

ivakamate  (N.  Z.) 

wakamatea 

siki,  to  lift  up 

sikita 

hiki  (N.  Z.  and  Tong.) 

hikitia 

[also  siH,  Sam. 

siHtia] 

kini,  to  pinch 

hinita 

kini  (N.  Z.) 

kinitia 

vaSu,  to  strike 

vaSuka 

patu  (N.  Z.),  to  knock 

patukia 

umbiumbi,  to  cover 

umbiumbia 

ujiuji  (Sam.) 

ufiufia 

keli,  to  dig 

kelia 

keri  (N.  Z.) 

keria 

unu,  to  drink 

unuma 

mw(N.Z.) 

inumia 

THE    PASSIVE. 

There  is,  in  the  Vitian,  no  especial  formation  to  express  the  passive  voice.  When  the 
passive  in  English  is  followed  by  an  ablative  of  the  agent,  this,  in  Vitian,  would  become 
the  nominative, — as,  "  ye  shall  be  hated  by  all  men,"  is  rendered,  e  na  Sati  kemundou  a 
toy  a  tamata  vakaandua,  all  men  shall  hate  you.  In  other  cases,  the  form  is  the  same 
as  in  the  active,  the  subject  being  put  in  the  objective  after  the  verb,  and  some  nominative 
equivalent  to  the  French  on  being  apparently  understood, — as,  ka  na  kaSivi  koikoia,  and 
he  shall  be  called,  lit.  [people]  shall  call  him ;  e  na  mbiuti  ra  ki  Kiena,  and  they  shall 
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be  cast  into  Gihenna— «  [on]  les  jettera,"  &c     In  these  examples  the  close   relation 
which  exists  between  the  passive  and  transitive  forms  of  the  verb  is  evident. 

DIRECTIVE    PARTICLES. 

In  the  Polynesian  dialects,  frequent  use  is  made  of  particles  expressing  the  direction  of 
the  action,  whether  towards  or  from  the  speaker,  upward  or  downward,  and  the  like.  In 
the  Vitian,  similar  words  are  in  use,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  Mai  signifies  motion 
towards  the  speaker,  and  may  frequently  be  rendered  hither  ;  ani  or  yani  denotes  motion 
from  the  speaker,— as,  away,  off,  forth,  &c. ;  £ake  signifies  upwards,  and  Sivo,  down- 
wards. Lako-mai,  come  hither ;  laVani,  go  away ;  tu  Sake,  stand  up ;  tuku  Sivo,  to 
put  down;  tuku-yani,  to  send  forth; — au  tuku£i  kemundou  yani,  I  send  you  forth; 
tukii£a-mai,  give  it  here ;  viri-ani,  throw  away. 

RELATIVE    PARTICLE. 

Ki-na,  in  the  middle  or  towards  the  close  of  a  sentence,  refers  to  some  noun,  pronoun, 
adverb,  or  other  word  preceding  it,  expressive  of  time,  place,  cause,  manner,  instrument, 
and  the  like ;  it  thus  frequently  supplies  the  place  of  a  relative  pronoun ;  as,  a  tikina 
vakayiduaya  ko  lako  ki  na,  every  place  where  thou  goest  (ki  na  referring  to  tikina, 
place).  I  na  sipa  e  mate  ki  na  a  yayondra,  on  the  day  vihen  their  bodies  die,  (where 
ki  na  refers  to  siya.)  A  £ava  ko  raiSa  ki  na  a  malamala,  why  dost  thou  behold  the 
mote  ? — here  ki  na  refers  to  £ava,  what, — i.  e.,  what  is  it  for  which  thou  beholdest,  &c. 

The  following  paradigms  are  intended  merely  to  show  the  mode  in  which  the  particles 
of  tense,  mood,  &c,  are  applied,  when  it  is  thought  necessary  to  employ  them ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  their  use  is  by  no  means  constant,  and  that,  in  strictness, 
a  conjugation  of  regular  verbal  forms  is  not  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the  Vitian 
language. 

PARADIGM   OF    AN    INTRANSITIVE    VERB. 

Infinitive,  me  lako,  to  go. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Singular. 

au  lako,  I  go 

ko  lako,  thou  goest 

e  lako  koikoia,  he  goes 

Dual. 
kendaru  lako,  thou  and  I  go 
keirau  lako,  he  and  I  go 
kemundrau  lako,  ye  two  go 
e  rau  lako,  they  two  go 

Plural. 
kenda       i 

kendat<m\lak0>yeaQdIZ0 

keitou       ) 

,   .         .  }  lako,  they  and  I  go 

keirnami  \ 


kemundou  lako,  ye  go 

e  ra 

e  ratou     $ 


i  lako,  they  go 


INDEFINITE. 

au  sa  lako,  I  am  going,  or  am  gone 
ko  sa  lako,  thou  art  going,  &c. 
sa  lako  koikoia,  he  is,  &c. 


PRETERITE. 


au  a  lako,  I  went,  or  have  gone 
ko  a  lako,  thou  wentest 
ka  lako  koikoia,  he  went 

FUTURE. 

au  na  lako,  I  shall  go 

ko  na  lako,  thou  wilt  go 

e  na  lako  koikoia,  he  will  go 
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CONDITIONAL. 

kevaka  au  lako,  if  I  go 

(contracted  to  kevakd'u  lako) 
kevaka  ko  lako,  if  thou  goest 
kevaka  e  lako  koikoia,  if  he  goes 

PRETERITE. 

ke  au  sa  lako,  if  I  had  gone 

(contracted  to  ke'u  sa  lako) 
or,  ke  sa  lako  koiau 
ke  sa  lako  koiko,  if  thou  hadst  gone 
ke  sa  lako  koikoia,  if  he  had  gone 

FUTURE. 

kevaka  au  na  lako,  if  I  shall  go 
kevaka  ko  na  lako,  if  thou  shalt  go 
kevaka  e  na  lako  koikoia,  if  he  shall  go 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

me  au  lako,  that  I  may  go 

(contracted  to  me'u  lako) 
me  ko  lako,  that  thou  mayest  go 
me  lako  koikoia,  that  he  may  go 

PRETERITE. 

meu  sa  lako,  or 

meu  a  lako,  that  I  might  go 

FUTURE. 

meu  na  lako,  that  I  may  go 

IMPERATIVE. 

lako 

lako  koiko 

me  ko  lako  y  go  thou  ! 

mo  ko  lako 

maui  lako 


nu  lako,  go  you  (respectful) 


ndrau  lako  \ 

me  kemundrau  lako  >  do  ye  two  go 

lako  kemundrau        ) 


ndou  lako  \ 

me  ke  mundou  lako     >  go  ye. 

maui  lako  kemundou  ) 

CAUSATIVE  FORM. 

Inf. — me  vakalako,  to  cause  to  go 
au  vakalako,  I  cause  to  go 
au  a  vakalako,  I  caused  to  go 
au  na  vakalako,  I  shall  cause  to  go 
kevakau  vakalako,  if  I  cause  to  go 
meu  vakalako,  that  I  may  cause  to  go 
vakalalco  koiko  !  do  thou  cause  to  go 

FREQUENTATIVE  FORM. 

me  veilakoyaki,  to  go  about,  up  and  down 

au  veilakoyaki,  I  go  about 

au  a  veilakoyaki,  I  went  about,  &c. 

DESIDERATIVE  FORM. 

me  via-lako,  to  wish  to  go 

USITATIVE  FORM. 

me  ndau-lako,  to  be  wont  to  go. 


PARADIGM   OF   A   TRANSITIVE   VERB. 

me  loma,  to  love. 


TRANSITIVE  FORM. 

lomana,  to  love  some  object. 


au  loman  a  -pone,  I  love  the  child 

au  lomani  Seru,  I  love  Seru 

au  lomani  ko,  I  love  thee 

au  lomani  koikoia  (L.)" 

au  lomani  kea      (Mb.) 

au  lomani  'ea  (Sam.) 

au  lomanla  (R.) 

ko  lomani  au,  thou  lovest  me 


•  I  love  him 


ko  lomani  ko,  thou  lovest  thyself 

ko  lomani  koikoia,  &c.,  thou  lovest  him 

e  lomani  au  koikoia,  he  loves  me 

e  lomani  ko  koikoia,  he  loves  thee 

e  lomani  koikoia  koikoia 

or,  e  lomanla  koikoia 

kendaru  lomani  koikoia,  we  two  love  him 

e  rau  lomani  ko,  they  two  love  thee,  &c.  &c. 


he  loves  him 
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causative  form.  kendaru  veUomani,  we  two  love  one  an- 

me  vakalomana,  to  cause  to  love  other 

au  vakcUomani  ho  i  koikoia,  I  cause  thee  kendatou  veilomani,  we  all  love  one  an- 

to  love  him  other 

e  ra  vakcUomani  au  i  ko,  they  cause  me  to  dksiderative  form. 

love  thee,  &c.  &c.  ^  via"hman^  *>  wi^  to  love 

au  via-lomani  ko,  I  wish  to  love  thee 

RECIPROCAL  FORM. 

USITATIVE  FORM. 

me  veilomani,  to  love  one  another  me  ndau-lomana,  to  be  wont  to  love. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech  do  not  require  a  particular  notice.  All  the  prepositions, 
and  most  of  the  conjunctions  have  been  already  given  in  treating  of  the  cases  of  nouns, 
and  the  moods  of  verbs.  The  formation  of  adverbs  with  vaka  has  also  been  adverted  to. 
We  therefore  proceed  to  speak  of  some  other  peculiarities  of  this  language ;  and  first 
of  the 

FORMATION    OF    WORDS. 

The  duplication  of  simple  words  is  common  in  the  Vitian,  though  not  according  to  any 
particular  system  or  rule.  In  a  verb  it  frequently  expresses  repetition  of  an  action 
(ante,  p.  375) ;  with  adjectives  and  adverbs  it  is  a  mode  of  forming  the  superlative 
(see  p.  370).  Sometimes  adjectives  are  formed  by  the  duplication  of  other  words,  as, 
from  sombu,  down,  we  have  sombuso?nbu,  steep ;  from  loa,  dirt,  loaloa,  black,  dirty. 
But  more  commonly  nouns  are  thus  formed  from  verbs,  as  from  kau,  to  carry,  is 
derived  km/kau,  a  burden  ;  from  soro,  to  worship,  sorosoro,  a  religious  rite  ;  kamba,  to 
climb,  kambakamba,  a  ladder.  Very  often  the  reduplicated  form  differs  in  no  respect 
from  the  simple  word,  and  seems  to  be  preferred  merely  from  some  idea  of  euphony. 

A  kind  of  verbal  adjective,  with  a  passive  meaning,  is  formed  from  many  verbs  by 
prefixing  ta,  as,  vo£e  to  flay,  tavo£e,  flayed,  having  the  skin  stripped  off;  wase,  to  sepa- 
rate, taicase,  separated,  divorced ;  sere,  to  untie,  tasere,  untied,  loose.  This  particle  is 
sometimes  found  between  the  causative  prefix  vaka  and  the  verb,  as,  kila,  to  know,  vaka- 
takila,  to  make  known,  to  testify ,•  vuli,  to  learn,  vakatdvuli,  to  teach,  i.  e.  to  make 
learned. 

Compounds  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Vitian.  The  words  which  compose  them  are 
arranged  in  the  same  order  as  when  separate, — that  is,  the  adjective  follows  the  noun, 
and  the  noun  the  verb, — substantives  are  separated  by  a  preposition,  &c,  as,  matalailai, 
sharp-pointed,  from  mata,  eye  or  point,  and  lailai,  small ;  matanivanua,  a  councillor 
(eye  of  the  land) ;  nduvu-vakatayi,  flute  (noise-making  bamboo).  Substantives,  how- 
ever, are  frequently  used  as  adjectives,  in  which  case  no  preposition  is  required,  as, 
iikavatu,  stone-blind,  from  £ika,  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  and  vatu,  a  stone;  turundrdmba- 
Idvu,  issue  of  blood,  from  turn,  to  drop,  ndrd,  blood,  and  mbalavu,  long. 

The  adjectives  rawaraiva,  easy,  and  ndrendre,  difficult,  are  frequently  suffixed  to 
verbs  to  form  compounds,  as,  vala-rawarawa,  easy  to  do,  vala-ndrendre,  hard  to  do ; 
talai-rawarawa,  easy  to  command,  or,  rather,  to  be  commanded, — hence  used  for  obe- 
dient ;  talai-ndrendre,  disobedient,  ungovernable. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 

As  the  Vitian  has  no  inflections,  the  only  rules  of  syntax  which  apply  to  it  are  such  as 
relate  to  the  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence.  Many  of  these  rules  have  been  already 
given.     The  following  is  a  general  summary  of  the  most  important. 

The  adjective  follows  the  noun  which  it  qualifies. 

The  nominative,  if  it  be  a  pronoun  preceded  by  ko  or  koi,  usually  follows  the  verb ; 
other  pronouns  commonly  precede. 

If  the  nominative  be  a  noun,  it  generally  follows  the  verb ;  and  if  the  verb  have  a  pro- 
noun for  its  object,  then  the  nominative  comes  after  the  object,  as  sa  Sandra  a  siya,  the 
sun  rises  ;  sa  lako  mai  na  hai  Mbua  (R.),  the  Mbua  people  are  coming ;  sa  lomani  au 
ko  Seru,  Seru  loves  me. 

Adverbs  generally  follow  the  verb,  as  ndromu  ndole  a  sir/a,  the  sun  sets  too  soon ;  ka 
na  vakasavasavatakina  sara  koikoia,  and  he  will  thoroughly  cleanse. 

The  negatives  precede  the  verb,  as,  sa  seya  ni  kila  koiau,  I  do  not  know ,  e  na  tawa 
mbula  a  tamata,  man  shall  not  live  ;  tawamboko,  no  end,  endless ;  e  ra  na  Sau  mate 
(Sam.),  they  shall  not  die. 

The  same  word  is  frequently  noun,  verb,  adjective,  or  adverb,  according  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence  ;  thus  mbula  means  life,  to  live,  alive,  living  ;  siri  is  wrong,  to 
err,  error,  erroneously,  &c.  The  verb,  if  transitive,  is  usually  distinguished  by  its  suffix, 
and  the  noun  by  its  article  or  preposition. 

Sometimes  a  verb,  or  a  part  of  a  sentence,  is  treated  as  a  noun,  and  takes  a  possessive 
pronoun  before  it,  instead  of  a  nominative,  as,  i  na  ona  tawa  mboki  ra,  because  he  could 
not  find  them,  lit.  for  his  not  finding  them  ;  vaka  na  neitou  vakandondomdaki  ra  (R.), 
as  we  forgive  them,  lit.  like  our  forgiving  them. 

The  natives  of  Viti,  like  those  of  Samoa  and  Tonga,  in  speaking  of  or  to  their  chiefs, 
employ  certain  terms  distinct  from  those  in  ordinary  use.  They  are  principally  the 
names  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  some  of  the  most  common  acts, — as,  to  eat,  speak, 
sit,  sleep,  and  the  like.  By  a  singular  coincidence  of  idiom  with  many  European  lan- 
guages, the  plural  pronoun  munu  or  kemunu,  you,  is  used  as  a  respectful  mode  of 
address  to  a  single  person  ;  in  which  case  it  is  frequently  contracted  to  nu.  Vua,  him, 
is  also  generally  used  as  a  term  of  ceremony,  instead  of  the  oblique  cases  of  koikoia. 
The  following  list,  given  by  Mr.  Cargill,  comprises  most  of  the  words  of  this  description : 


CEREMONIAL. 

COMMON. 

SuSa 

Sika 

Saka,  tembenikula 

liya 

kulinisambula 

kidi 

lea,  wakolo 

lako 

lomanikoro 

vale 

mbale 

mate 

milamila 

mbaSa 

ndakunivesi 

ndaku 

ndratambu 

ulumatua 

oviovi 

tutuvi 

ENGLISH. 

ophthalmia 

hand  or  arm 

skin 

to  go 

house 

death ;  to  die 

disease,  sickness 

the  back 

the  first-born 

a  cloak 
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CEREMONIAL. 

COMMON. 

ENGLISH. 

serau 

sarasara 

to  see 

serau 

mata 

eye,  face 

tauri 

kana 

to  eat 

tavi 

pone 

a  son  or  daughter 

tavo 

mo£e 

sleep ;  to  sleep 

tokawale 

mborisi 

anger;  angry 

turatura 

ava  (yava) 

the  foot  or  leg 

vakatambuna 

vosa 

to  speak 

vakatatambu 

vosa 

a  word 

vakatoka 

aSa 

name 

vanua-i-€ake 

ulu 

head 

wave 

kete 

the  abdomen 

wiri 

tiko 

to  sit 

wiriwiri 

tikotiko 

a  seat 

PROSODY. 


The  Feejeeans  pay  more  attention  to  poetical  composition  than  any  of  their  Polynesian 
neighbours.  Nearly  all  their  dances  are  accompanied  by  songs,  in  a  kind  of  recitative, 
to  which  the  motions  of  the  dancers  are  made  to  correspond.  The  song  and  dance  appear 
to  be  looked  upon  as  inseparable,  and  any  important  celebration  or  festival  is  usually 
signalized  by  the  production  of  a  ??ieke,  or  dance,  of  which  both  the  movements  and  the 
words  are  newly  composed.  There  are  persons,  both  male  and  female,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  this  species  of  composition,  some  of  whom  acquire  a  great  reputation.  They 
frequently  obtain  a  high  price  for  their  productions,  twenty  tambua  (the  native  currency 
of  whale's  teeth)  being  sometimes  given  for  a  single  song  and  dance.  As  a  person  with 
forty  or  fifty  of  these  teeth  is  considered  wealthy,  and  for  eight  or  ten  a  ship  may  be 
supplied  with  provisions  for  a  cruise,  it  is  evident  that  the  Feejeeans  affix  no  slight 
value  to  the  works  of  their  composers. 

Indeed  a  poet  of  Viti  has  a  far  more  difficult  task  than  those  of  most  countries.  He 
must  not  only  possess  a  good  knowledge  of  music,  as  it  is  understood  by  his  countrymen, 
and  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  their  dances  are  regulated,  but  in  the 
composition  of  his  song  he  has  to  adapt  it  both  to  the  tune  and  the  dance, — and  he  must 
do  this  while  fettered  by  a  complicated  system  of  rhythm  and  rhyme  peculiar,  so  far  as 
we  know,  to  his  language. 

The  most  common  measure  in  their  songs  consists  of  three  dactyles  and  a  trochee  ;* 
but  in  the  place  of  any  of  the  dactyles  a  spondee  may  be  used.     Thus  the  line 


*  This  measure  is  one  not  wholly  unknown  to  English  ballad  literature ;  it  is  that  adopted  by  Scott,  in 
the  well-known  lines — 

"  Where  shall  the  l6ver  rest,  whbm  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast,  parted  for  ever  ?"  &c. 
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du  tiko  j  mdi  nd  \  tdmbu  ta  \  igdnl 
consists  of  a  dactyle,  a  spondee,  a  dactyle,  and  a  trochee.     And  in  the  line 

ndrendre  \  yd  i  \  tiko  ma  \  lua 
we  have  two  spondees,  a  dactyle,  and  a  trochee. 

One  variation,  however,  is  permitted,  which  is  not  consonant  with  our  ideas  of  metrical 
harmony ; — when  a  reduplicated  word  like  sahtsalu,  SevaSeva,  is  introduced  into  a  line, 
it  is  considered  as  containing  only  as  many  syllables  as  the  simple  word.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  singing,  such  words  are  not  doubled,  but  of  this  the  natives  from  whom  we  received 
the  songs  gave  no  intimation  while  reciting  them.     Thus  the  line 

Sdlusdlu  nl  vuSu  mdkerevdki 

has  two  syllables  too  many,  which  are  evidently  contained  in  the  first  word ;  if  these  are 
omitted,  the  line  consists  of  a  dactyle,  a  spondee,  a  dactyle,  and  a  trochee.     This  rule 
holds  in  every  case,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  where  a  double  word  occurs. 
In  some  instances  a  foot  of  four  short  syllables  occurs,  instead  of  a  dactyle,  as, — 

Ra  vuli  |  vuSu  ra  |  tdmu  rdwd  \  tdkd 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  words  in  their  singing,  or  rather  chanting,  are  divided 
according  to  the  tune,  without  any  reference  to  the  sense,— a  pause  not  unfrequently 
occurring  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

But  the  observance  of  metre,  which,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  constitutes  nearly  all  the 
mechanical  part  of  verse-making,  is  the  least  difficulty  in  the  Vitian.  There  is,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  peculiar  manner  of  rhyming,  which  must  require,  in  the  composer,  a  great 
command  of  words,  as  well  as  skill  in  disposing  them.  The  rule  is  as  follows  .-—those 
vowels  which  are  contained  in  the  last  two  syllables  of  the  first  line  of  a  stanza,  must  be 
found,  in  the  same  order,  in  the  last  two  syllables  of  every  succeeding  line :— and  the 
greater  the  number  of  lines  which  are  thus  made  to  conform,  the  belter  is  the  poetry 
esteemed.  Some  of  the  stanzas  in  the  poems  which  we  took  down  have  six,  others  nine 
lines.  It  is  evident  that  this  species  of  rhyme,  or  rather  consonance,  could  only  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  a  language  distinguished,  like  the  Vitian,  for  the  predominance  of 
vowel  sounds. 

In  the  following  example,  the  two  terminal  vowels  are  u— a  : 

Ru  moSe  koto  i  mbure  Mbatua, 
Au  andra  Sala  ni  Sambe  na  vula. 
O-ggu  masi  au  lak'  i  munduva. 
Rukumbi  a  Sau  turn  ki  tumba; 
A  oru  SoSoko  au  lak''  i  rumbuna, 
Rukumbi  a  Sau  turu  ki  tumba. 
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This  song,  as  well  as  those  which  follow,  was  obtained  from  a  chief  of  Mbua,  or  San- 
dalwood  Bay,  at  which  place  a  dialect  prevails  differing  both  from  that  of  Ovolau,  where 
our  interpreter  resided,  and  from  those  of  Lakemba  and  Somusomu,  of  which  we  had 
vocabularies;  in  some  cases,  therefore,  a  difficulty  was  experienced  in  arriving  at  the 
exact  interpretation,— a  difficulty  increased  by  the  elliptical  form  of  expression  ,&and  the 
poetical  license  in  the  use  of  words  to  which  the  native  bards  have  recourse  in  order  to 
meet  the  exactions  of  their  complicated  metrical  system.  The  following  is  the  meaning 
of  the  above,  as  near  as  we  could  obtain  it : 

We  two  were  sleeping  in  the  council-house  of  Mbatua ; 

I  awake  suddenly  as  the  moon  is  rising. 

My  girdle  I  am  going  to  cut  in  two. 

The  dew  is  falling  heavily  without; 

All  our  things  I  am  going  to  put  in  a  chest, 

[For]  the  dew  is  falling  heavily  without. 

The  mbure  is  the  large  house  which  is  found  in  every  town,  and  which  serves  for 
council-house,  temple,  and  house  of  reception  for  strangers.  Two  are  represented  in  the 
song  as  sleeping  in  a  house  of  this  kind,  called  Mbatua,  having  lea  the  articles  which 
they  had  brought  with  them  (probably  the  dresses,  paints,  &c,  provided  for  the  dance)  on 
the  outside.  One  of  them  awakes  at  the  rising  of  the  moon,  and  finds  that  the  night  is 
clear,  and  that  a  heavy  dew  is  falling;  he  divides  his  girdle  or  cincture  of  native  cloth  to 
give  half  of  it  to  his  companion  (which  the  natives  frequently  do,  as  the  girdle  is  Ion*  and 
wrapped  round  the  body  in  several  folds),  and  proceeds  to  put  their  property  where  it  will 
not  be  injured  by  the  moisture.  There  is  nothing  poetical  in  the  verse,  which  was  pro- 
bably composed  to  suit  the  rhyme,— the  first  line  chancing  to  terminate  in  u—a,  the  poet 
went  on  to  string  together  as  many  words  of  this  termination  as  he  could  recollect. 
Munduva,  which  properly  signifies  to  cut  or  gash,  as  a  stick  or  a  finger,  is  used,  for  the 
consonance,  instead  of  kosova,  which  means  to  clip,  or  cut  with  scissors  or  a  shell. 
Rukumbi  is  not  in  the  vocabulary,  but  we  find  taumbi  a  layi,  meaning,  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain ;  rukumbi  a  Sou  we  suppose  to  mean  (at  least,  in  this  dialect),  a  heavy  fall  of  dew. 
Tunc  is  to  drop,  to  drizzle.  Rumbu  means  a  chest  or  box,  but  by  taking  the  suffix  na 
it  becomes  a  verb,— as  in  English  we  say  «  to  box  up."  Koto  means  to  put,  to  place, 
and,  as  a  neuter,  to  lie,  to  be  placed; — but  it  is  used  after  another  verb  to  express  con- 
tinuance of  the  action  or  condition,  answering  to  the  participial  forms  in  English— I  am 
sleeping,  we  were  lying,  &c. ;  tiko,  toka,  and  no,  are  used  in  a  similar  manner.  Ni 
before  Sambe  is  probably  used  for  ni  naiSa,  or  some  such  adverb,  meaning  when,  as,  or 
the  like. 

The  following  song  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  its  two  rhyming  vowels  are  a — i : 

Au  tiko  mai  na  Tambu-tayani, 
A  oru  meke  ka  lak?  i  turumaki, 
A  toa  kula  ka  tayi  takari, 
Andra  Sala  tiko,  kau  ygai  tayi 
Kau  mbau  Suru  a  se  ni  kundravi 
Salusalu  ni  vuSu  makerevaki. 
97 
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Which  may  be  rendered  as  follows  : 

I  was  lying  in  the  Tambu-ta^ani, 

We  were  going  to  learn  a  dance, 

A  red  cock  crowed  in  the  court-yard, 

I  awoke  suddenly  and  went  to  crying  ; 

I  am  going  to  string  the  flowers  of  the  kundravi, 

For  a  necklace  in  the  harmonious  dance. 

This  is  evidently  intended  for  a  dance  of  females.  A  woman  represents  herself  as 
sleeping  in  a  house  called  Tambu-tajjani,  on  the  night  before  a  festival ;  she  awakes  at 
the  crowing  of  a  cock,  and  recollecting  that  the  morning  is  to  be  devoted  to  learning  a 
dance,  she  falls  to  crying  at  finding  that  it  is  already  late, — her  tears  being  probably  due, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  circumstance  that  tayi  (to  weep)  is  needed  by  the  poet  for  the 
jingle  of  the  verse.  She  then  proceeds  to  prepare  the  necklace  of  flowers  which  is  worn  in 
the  dance.  Turumaki  is  the  only  word,  the  meaning  of  which  is  uncertain  ;  it  is  possible 
that  a  mistake  was  made  in  taking  it  down,  as  there  is  a  syllable  too  much  in  the  line ;  it 
may  correspond,  in  the  Mbua  dialect,  to  the  Lakemba  word  saumaki,  to  return,  or  cause 
to  return,  which  may  be  used  for  repeat,  rehearse,  call  to  mind.  Tiko  is  used  nearly  like 
koto  in  the  preceding  song, — "  I  awoke  suddenly,  and  remained  so."  Bgai  and  mbau 
both  seem  properly  to  mean  to  go,  and  are  both  used  as  auxiliaries.  Zuru,  to  enter,  or 
pass  through,  is  here  used  as  a  transitive  verb,  meaning  to  insert,  as  flowers  in  a  garland. 
Takari  (at  Ovolau  saygati)  is  the  name  given  to  the  space  around  the  outside  of  a  house. 
Kau  is  a  contraction  for  ka  au,  "  and  I."  VuSu  is  the  figure  of  a  dance.  Makerevaki 
means  "  in  good  accord, — well  arranged." 

The  song  which  follows  was  also  obtained  at  Sandalwood  Bay,  and  is  valuable  not 
only  as  a  good  specimen  of  native  composition,  but  as  containing  many  allusions  to  their 
peculiar  customs : 

Ni  avu  Rewa  tala  ndrondro  na  Seva, 
Sa  Sayji  toka  ni  uSu  i  Rewa  ; 
Ma  kurea  no  a  sinu  ka  ygera, 
Me  ra  Suru  salusalu  nai  dlewa. 
Zuru  sinu  ka  umbeti  a  lemba, 
Ra  mbola  rua,  kau  tombena. 
Ma  kerea  ko  yandi,  kau  serea  ; 
Andl,  ko  luvata  na  oru  lemba, 
Kau  viriani  ki  na  loya  leka. 

Ru  Sakava  na  lemba  kau  Sakava, 
Me  ra  ne  levu  mai  a  marama  ; 
Ta  lak'  i  Suru  ki  na  Zuyiawa. 
Zundru  tiko  ko  Tinai-Zayidamba  ; 
A  onda  meke  ka  sidi  vakaSava  ? 
Kd'o  ni  vd'ua  sa  mai  lala. 
Vuravura  na  vanua  saurara. 
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Ra  vuli  vuSu,  ra  tamu  rawataka, 
Ndromu  ndoh  siya  ki  MaSucfa. 

Which  may  be  rendered, — 

In  the  town  of  Rewa  blows  strongly  the  south  wind, 

It  blows  steadily  from  the  point  of  Rewa ; 

The  sinu-flowers  will  be  shaken  down  and  scattered, 

So  that  the  women  may  string  garlands  ; 

String  the  sinu,  and  add  to  it  the  lemba, 

When  they  are  finished,  I  will  put  it  on. 

The  queen  begs  for  it,  and  I  untie  it  ; 

Queen,  you  take  away  this  our  garland, 

I  throw  it  aside  on  the  little  couch. 

Let  us  take  the  garlands  that  I  have  been  making, 

That  the  ladies  may  make  a  great  stir  in  coming  : 

Let  us  go  to  the  Thungiawa. 

The  mother  of  Thangi-lamba  is  vexed  j 

"  Wherefore  has  our  song  been  given  away  ? 

The  basket  of  fees  is  empty ; 

This  world  is  a  wretched  place. 

They  are  learning  the  dance  ;  they  will  not  succeed  ; 

The  sun  sets  too  early  in  Mathuata." 

The  first  verse  describes  the  preparation  for  a  dance,  by  making  garlands,  and  the 
idea  with  which  it  commences  is  certainly  a  poetical  one.  The  south  wind,  blowing 
from  the  point  or  cape  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Rewa,  shakes  down  the  flowers,  so 
that  the  women  can  make  garlands.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse,  concerning  the 
"  queen"  and  the  "  little  couch,"  is  probably  introduced  to  fill  out  the  stanza  with  the 
necessary  rhymes.  In  the  next  verse,  the  "  ladies"  go  to  the  house  or  mbure  called 
Thungiawa,  to  practise  their  dance.  They  find  their  instructress,  the  composer  of  the 
song,  annoyed  at  the  small  amount  of  compensation  which  she  has  received ;  after 
expressing  her  displeasure,  she  declares  that  they  will  not  succeed  in  learning  the  dance, 
for  when  the  women  of  Mathuata  attempt  it,  the  night  arrives  too  soon  for  them.  Some 
of  the  words  require  more  particular  annotations. 

Avu  or  yavu,  a  place  where  houses  stand,  a  town ;  this  name  is  given  to  the  platforms 
of  stone  on  which  the  houses  are  erected. 

Tala-ndrondro,  applied  to  wind,  signifies  to  blow  briskly ;  tala-ndrondro  na  Sayi,  a 
fine  breeze  is  blowing. 

5eva,  the  south  wind  ;  SevaSeva  was  the  word  given,  but  as  Seva  is  found  in  the  voca- 
bulary, and  is  required  in  scanning,  we  have  adopted  it  instead  of  the  reduplicate  form. 

Toka,  to  lie,  to  be  placed,  used  here  as  an  auxiliary,  like  tiko  and  koto. 

USu,  properly  a  nose,  but  used  for  a  point  or  headland  ;  the  river  of  Rewa,  which  is 
the  largest  in  Viti,  falls  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  below  the  town,  and  has  a  tongue  of 
land  projecting  on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth,  forming  its  harbor. 
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Ma  is  a  particle  peculiar  to  the  Mbua  dialect ;  it  does  not  occur  in  either  of  the  gram- 
mars, or  in  the  vocabulary,  and  the  interpreter  was  ignorant  of  its  meaning.  As  the  line 
has  a  syllable  too  much  for  the  metre,  it  is  possible  that  this  particle  may  have  been  an 
addition  made  to  the  song  by  the  natives  of  Mbua,  from  whom  we  received  it.  It  is 
evident  that  these  compositions,  in  passing  from  one  district  to  another,  must  be  liable  to 
be  corrupted  by  the  changes  of  dialect. 

No,  similar  in  meaning  and  use  to  tiko,  toka,  and  koto. 

Sinu,  a  tree  bearing  beautiful  white  flowers,  which  grow  in  clusters. 

Me  ra  Suru,  &c,  "  that  they  may  string  garlands — the  women."  The  sentence  is 
probably  thrown  into  this  form  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 

Alewa  is  frequently  used  for  lewa,  in  the  Rewa  dialect ;  like  most  nouns  beginning 
with  a,  it  is  preceded  by  an  i,  which  is  joined  to  whatever  word  comes  before  it, — in  this 
case,  to  the  article  na.  Throughout  these  songs  a  and  na  are  used  indifferently  both  in 
the  nominative  and  the  accusative ;  probably  the  choice  is  regulated  by  the  harmony  of 
the  verse. 

Lemba,  a  tree  bearing  a  yellow  flower ;  here  the  word  is  used  for  the  flower  alone, 
and  afterwards,  by  metonymy,  for  the  whole  garland. 

Mbola  is  to  divide ;  mbola-rua,  divided  in  two.  Two  garlands  appear  to  have  been 
braided  on  one  string,  and  when  finished,  they  are  divided  ;  ra  mbola-rua  should  there- 
fore be  rendered  "  they  being  severed  in  two." 

Tombe  is  an  ornament  for  the  head  or  neck  ;  with  na  it  becomes  a  transitive  verb,  and 
signifies  to  make  of  any  thing  an  ornament. 

Kere,  to  beg  ;  she  supposes  that  the  queen  will  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  her  gar- 
land, and  ask  for  it. 

Loya,  the  dais  or  elevated  place  for  sleeping,  which  occupies  one  end  of  the  house;  the 
epithet  leka  is  evidently  introduced  for  the  rhyme;  she  represents  herself  as  being  annoyed 
that  the  queen  should  beg  for  the  garland,  and  as  throwing  it  aside  in  displeasure. 

Ru  Sakava,  &c, — €aka  signifies  both  to  take  and  to  make ;  at  Ovolau,  the  meaning 
of  the  line  would  have  been  expressed  by  "  kei  rau  Saka  na  lemba  kau  Sakava."  In 
kau  (contracted  for  ka  au)  the  ka  may  be  either  the  conjunction  and,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  the  preterite  particle  supplying  the  place  of  a  relative  pronoun. 

Ne,  noise,  bustle ;  the  meaning  seems  to  be, — let  us  dress  ourselves  in  all  our  finery, 
to  make  a  great  stir  or  "  sensation,"  as  we  enter  the  circle  of  dances. 

Thungiawa :  every  house  in  Viti  has  its  name,  and  the  occupant  frequently  receives  an 
appellation  from  it, — as  the  lairds  of  Scotland  are  called  by  the  names  of  their  estates. 
The  house  of  David  Whippy,  our  interpreter,  was  called  Waijga-vanua, — i.  e.,  "  Ship ;" 
and  he  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  Ko-mai-na-Wayjga-vanua,  "He  of  the  Ship." 

Tina-i-Zaiji-lamba,  mother  of  Thangi-lamba ;  a  woman  is  frequently  known,  in  these 
islands,  by  the  appellation  of  the  mother  of  her  eldest  son, — and  a  man  by  that  of  father 
of  his  eldest  daughter.     We  are  reminded  of  the  Arabic  Abu-Bekr,  Father  of  Bekr,  &c. 

Ka'o  for  kato,  basket ;  vd'ua  for  votua,  which  is  a  Mbua  word,  having  probably  the 
same  meaning  as  yau  in  Rewa,  i.  e.,  property,  goods.  Here  it  refers  to  the  articles  given 
in  return  for  teaching  the  song  and  dance.  The  omission  of  the  t  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
dialect  of  Mathuata,  and  as  Tinai-cajnlamba  is  represented  as  speaking,  she  was  probably 
from  that  place,  and  had  come  to  Rewa  to  dispose  of  a  new  composition. 

Sa  mat  lala,  "  is  here  empty." 
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Ndole,  too  early,  before  its  time;  sa  mate  ndole,  he  died  an  untimely  death. 

A  Simbi,  or  war-song,  consists  usually  of  two  lines,  expressive  of  some  sentiment  of 
defiance,  which  they  shout  forth  as  they  approach  the  enemy.  The  mountaineers  of 
Ovolau,  who  sometimes  attacked  the  towns  upon  the  coast,  were  wont,  before  they 
descended  from  the  heights,  to  taunt  the  people  below  them  with  the  words 

Keitou  SimbiSimbi  toka  i  tuatua, 

Ndrendre  yd  i  tiko  malua. 
That  is, 

We  are  singing  our  war-song  on  the  ridge, 

Hard  indeed  is  it  (for  you)  to  sit  patiently; 

i.  e.,  it  is  hard  for  you  to  be  compelled  to  hear  our  insults  without  being  able  to  return 
them. 

Another  distich  declares  the  ease  with  which  the  assailants  will  break  through  the 
hostile  fortress : — 

Nomu  mbd  i  wawa  mere, 
Ait  na  tokia,  an  tasere. 

"  Your  fence  is  of  the  mere  vine, 
I  will  kick  it,  I  will  break  it  open." 

The  following  is  frequently  sung  as  they  approach  the  shore  in  their  canoes : 

Ncliyindiyi, — kemu  muri  manda, 
Kemu  e  tiko  i  vu  ni  vana. 

Which  was  rendered  by  the  interpreter, — 

Take  your  choice  now, — something  for  you  to  eat  comes  after, 
Something  for  you  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mast. 

This  refers  to  the  custom  of  tying  their  prisoners  to  the  masts  of  their  canoes,  in  which 
mode  they  bring  home  those  who  are  reserved  for  their  cannibal  feasts.  They  tell  their 
enemies  that  they  have  something  ready  for  them  to  eat  when  they  are  taken  captive. 
Kemu  is  the  possessive  pronoun  thy  in  the  form  which  applies  only  to  articles  of  food. 
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From  what  has  been  said  in  the  introduction  to  the  Grammar,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  dictionary  is  due  principally  to  the  labors  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cargill,  missionary  to  Lakemba,  and  that  it  was  originally 
drawn  up  in  the  dialect  of  that  island.  The  additions  made  to  it  are 
those  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt  for  the  dialect  of  Somusomu  (marked  S.), 
and  those  which  we  have  introduced  for  the  dialects  of  Rewa  (R.), 
Ovolau  (O.),  Mathuata  (M.),  Mbua  (Mb.),  and  Ra  (Ra).  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  dialect  of  Somusomu  omits  the  k  in  all 
cases,  and  that  of  Mathuata  generally  the  t, — though  the  latter  pecu- 
liarity is  admitted  by  the  natives  to  be  a  fault  in  pronunciation. 

Several  changes  have  also  been  made  from  Mr.  Cargill's  dictionary 
in  the  order  of  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the  orthography,  for  reasons 
indicated  in  the  grammar.  These  alterations  are  not  presented  in  the 
light  of  improvements,  and,  in  fact,  if  considered  with  reference  to  the 
Vitian  language  alone,  they  might  justly  bear  an  opposite  designation. 
But  the  propriety  of  conforming,  in  this  part  of  the  present  work,  to 
the  general  system  adopted  for  the  whole,  will  be  readily  admitted. 
And  the  changes  which  have  been  thus  made  necessary  are  not  such 
as  to  render  it  difficult  for  any  one,  with  a  little  practice,  to  use  the 
present  dictionary  and  grammar,  in  connexion  with  the  translations 
of  the  missionaries. 

Most  of  the  verbs  have  their  transitive  particles  appended  to  them ; 
five  of  these  are  given  in  an  abbreviated  form,  viz. :  lak.,  rak.,  tak., 
vak.,  and  yak.  In  the  dialect  of  Lakemba  these  all  terminate  in  kina, 
as,  lakina,  rdkina,  &c. ;  in  that  of  Rewa,  in  ka,  as  laka,  raka.  The 
dialect  of  Somusomu  omits  the  Jc,  but  otherwise  agrees  with  that  of 
Lakemba,  as,  la'ina,  rdina. 
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A* 

Ai,  with. 

ASa,  name  (see  yaSa), 

ASamboti,  to  burst. 

Alewa  (R.),  woman  (see  kwa). 

Audi,  queen  (see  yandi,  randi). 

Aiggona,  the  pepper-plant;  piper  methys- 

ticum  (see  yaygona). 
Asi,  to   bow  before    a    chief  in   token   of 

respect. 
Ata,  to  do,  to  act. 
Atamata  (R.),  man  (see  tamdta). 
Au,  I. 

Au,  dew  (see  Sau). 
Aua,  or  wa  ua,  do  not ! 
Aua  soti,  or  wa  uasoti,  desist. 
Aundre,  to  shine,  as  flame,  to  burn;  sa 

aimdre,  sa  yavu  sara,  it  is  burned,  it 

is  entirely  destroyed. 


Sa  -ta,  to  hate. 

Sd,  evil,  bad  ;  badness,  vileness. 

Sd&d,  odd  numbers  above  ten,  twenty,  &c. 

SaSau  (S.),  to  work. 

Saka  -va,  to  take  up,  do,  make. 

*  Most  of  the  words  which  properly  commence 
with  a  will  be  found  under  y,  as  ya$a  for  aSa,  yavu 
for  avu,  &c.  This  y  is  merely  the  euphonic  i, 
which  in  Vitian  is  frequently  prefixed  to  many 
words,  but  not  according  to  any  known  system, 
and  with  no  apparent  object  beyond  ease  of  pro- 
nunciation. 


Saka,  hand  or  arm  (used  only  of  chiefs). 

SakdSa  (Ra.),  bad. 

Sakau,  a  reef. 

Sake,  upwards,  above,  over. 

Sake  -ta,  to  dig,  or  raise  up. 

Sakumbu,  to  burst. 

Sala,  any  thing  empty,  as  a  bottle,  box,  &c. 

Salawai,  a  pool. 

Salindi,  to  burst. 

Solo  -va,  to  pour  in ;  to  sup. 

Sama,  the  outrigger  of  a  canoe. 

Sambe,  to  go  up  ;  Sambe  Sake,  to  rise,  as 

the  moon. 
Sambo,  to  offer,  present. 
SamboSambo,  an  offering. 
Sambopa  (R.),  a  flag,  a  banner. 
Sambou,  outside. 

Sandra,  to  rise,  ascend,  spring,  grow. 
Sanu  -ma,  to  carry,  fetch,  take ;  Sanu  mai, 

bring  hither. 
Saya,  a  span,  to  span. 
Saya-ld  (S.),  ginger. 
Saygu,  a  contribution,— an  article  of  traffic, 

contributed   by   an   individual,    when 

his  tribe  is  exchanging  property  with 

another. 
Say  guru,   hard,   as   the  kernel  of  an  old 

cocoa-nut. 
Sayi,  wind  ;  Sarii  a  vuna  !  (a  phrase  used 

as  an  exclamation),  wind  is  its  foun- 
dation. 
Sam'  -na,  to  be  blown  by  the  wind. 
Sapo  (R.),  the  shrub  from  which  turmeric 

is  derived, — curcuma. 
Sara  -ta  and  -tak.,  to  clear  the  grass  from 

a  road,  to  make  a  path. 
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Sara£ara,  to  despoil  a  person  of  his  pro- 
perty. 
Sari£ari,  obedient :  the  noise  of  a  forge. 
Sau,  a  cockroach. 
Sou  (S.  and  R.),  no,  not. 
Sou  £au£au,  (O).,  land-breeze,  dew. 
Saumboa,  absent,  not  here. 
Saura  vou  (O.),  a  young  man. 
Sava,  what. 

Sava,  a  limit,  boundary  ;  to  lead. 
Sava,  a  storm  of  wind,  a  hurricane. 
Savaru,  a  rustling  noise. 
Savuta,  to  eradicate. 
Sea£ea,  pale,  pallid,  corpse-like. 
Se£elevu  (L.),  a  plain. 
Se£eggu,  peace,  ease,  quietness. 
S2£&ud,  food  of  one   kind  only,  as   yam 

without  fish,  and  vice  versa. 
&ei,  who. 
Sembe  -to.,  to  cut. 
Sembu  or  £evu  -rak.,  to  shake  off. 
Seyga,  erect ;  to  lift  up. 
Seygii,  breath  ;  to  breathe,  to  snuff.    . 
Sepgu   (R.),   forbear,    desist:    (a   word   of 

prohibition  like  aua). 
Sepgii£eygu,  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Sepgundi,  breathless, — the  asthma. 
Sere,  to  appear. 
Sere£ere,  eaves  of  a  house. 
Sent  -ma,  to  pour. 
Seu,  £eu£eu  -ta,  to  carve,  to  probe. 
Seva,  the  south  wind. 
Sewa,  to  sit. 
Sewa£ewa,  a  seat. 
Si£i,  to  run. 
Si£ila  (R.),  rent,  torn ;  an  aperture,  breach, 

rent. 
Sika,  a  disease  of  the  eyes. 
Sikavatu,    blind, — from    £ika    and    vatu, 

stone. 
SHa  -ta,  to  shine. 
Sili,  to  cut. 

Simba,  to  be  blown  by  the  wind,  to  ascend. 
Simbe  (S.),  the  hip. 
Simbi,  to  dance  because  of  having  slain  an 

enemy ;  a  war-song. 
Simbi£imbi  (0.),  to  sing  a  war-song. 
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Sina,  a  lamp,  a  light. 

Siygi  -va,  to  place  upon  or  above. 

Sio£io,  rude,  irreverent. 

Siri,  afloat ;  -va,  to  float. 

Siu£iu,  to  steam. 

Siva,  a  shell-fish,  an  oyster. 

Sivi  -ta,  to  cut  off,  to  pare. 

Sivo,  downwards. 

Sivo£iv6pa,  to  sound. 

Siwa,  nine. 

Siwa  -sapavulu,  ninety. 

So,  grass. 

So£o,  deep. 

So£oko,  to  prepare ;  all  (see  £oko  and  £oko- 

t  £oko). 
Soka  (R.),  to  dart,  shoot,  throw  a  spear. 
Sokavake,  to  dig  deep ;  an  inner  fence. 
Soke,  upper  branch  of  a  tree. 
Sokia,  to  gather  together,  take  up. 
Soko  -va,  to  prepare. 
Soko£oko,  all. 
Soko£oko,  bead. 
Sokovata,    to    assemble,    to    unite,    to    be 

friends. 
Sola  -ta,  to  carry  on  the  shoulder. 
Somba  -ta,  to  throw  water  upon,  to  dash  as 

water. 
Sombo,  to  make  a  noise  by  clapping  the 

hands  together. 
Sombo  -ra,  to  cover. 
Sombo£d,  covetous. 
Sombo  -levu,  a  coward. 
Soni,  floor  of  a  house. 
Sonilawa,  an   ambush,   from  £o,  ni,  and 

lawa,  a  net. 
Sopa£opdra,  thorny. 
Sopdna,  a  barb. 
Sort  -ta,  to  bind ;  the  sinnet  that  fastens 

the  thatch  of  a  house. 
Sori£ori,  rigging  of  a  canoe. 
Soro,  to  singe. 
Sou£ouvi,  grateful. 
Sove,  an  oyster. 
Sovi,  a  gift. 

Sovi  -a,  to  cut  or  break  off  a  branch. 
Sovu  -ta,  to  peck. 
Su£u,  a  disease  of  the  eyes  (used  of  chiefs). 
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6uke  -ta,  to  dig. 

Sula,  a  fork,  a  pole  for  setting  a  canoe. 

SumbuSumbu,  £imbaSimba,   Hades,  place 

of  souls. 
Sundru,  anger ;  angry. 
dupu  -ma,  to  hug,  embrace. 
Zuru,  to  enter,  to  pass,  to  go  in  and  out ; 

(R.),  to  string  flowers  on  a  garland. 
SuruSuru,  a  coat  or  trowsers, — European 

clothing. 
Suva,  to  stoop,  bend  down,  look  down. 
Suvai,  bending  down. 


E 


E,  verbal  particle  (see  Grammar). 

E,  particle  used  with  numerals. 

Ea,  if. 

ESe,  to  hitch  about,  to  part  gently. 

Ei,  here.     (It   is   always  preceded  by  a 

preposition.) 
Ei,  yes. 
Ema,  yes,  it  is. 
Ena,  if. 

EoSiva,  a  mound. 
Eomba,  innumerable. 
Evi  -ta,  to  kill. 
Evu,  dust. 


/,  in,  with,  on,  upon,  by,  of,  to. 

la,  iawe,  io,  yes. 

Ika,  a  fish. 

Ikai  (Ra.),  no,  not. 

Ike,  mallet  for  beating  cloth. 

Ikei,  this. 

Hi  or  wili,  to  number,  read. 

Iloilo,  gloss,  glossy. 

Iya,  straight, — or,  not  much  bent. 

Iri,  iriiri,  a  fan  ,*  to  fan. 

Iro,  to  peep,  look  slyly. 

Isaisa,  a  word  of  disapprobation. 

Ivi,  the  name  of  a  tree,  the  large  chestnut. 


K 


[In  Somusomu,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Vanua-levu,  the  k  is  never  pronounced,  its 
place  being  supplied  by  a  slight  catching  of 
the  breath,  as  in  the  Samoan  and  Hawaiian.] 

Ka,  sign  of  the  past  tense  of  verbs ;  some- 
times used  with  the  present. 

Ka,  and ;  with. 

Ka,  thing, — also,  a  contraction  for  kakana, 
food, — as,  a  kendru  ka,  their  food. 

KaSa,  a  crack. 

KaSi-va,  to  call,  name. 

KaSo,  to  despise. 

KaSu,  a  tree,  stick,  wood.     (See  kau.) 

Kai,  with. 

Kai  or  kaya,  to  tell,  say. 

Kai,  a  native  of  any  place, — as,  kai- La- 
keniba,  a  Lakemba  man. 

Kai,  kai-mbxa,  kai-ndina,  kai-vivi,  kai- 
vandra,  kai-to,  names  of  different  spe- 
cies of  shell-fish. 

Kaikai  (Ra),  strong. 

Kaikainaki-rawarawa,  obedience. 

Kaila-vak,  a  shout,  to  shout. 

Kdkd,  a  parrot. 

Kakambe,  adhesive. 

Kakana,  food. 

Kakasa,  not  slippery. 

Kake,  an  outer  wrapper  or  cover. 

Kaku,  to  scratch. 

Kdkua,  a  word  of  prohibition,  as,  forbear ! 
do  not !     (See  aim.) 

Kala,  the  declension  of  the  sun. 

Kalavo,  a  rat. 

Kalawa  -Sa,  to  step  over. 

Kali,  a  pillow. 

Kali  -a,  to  separate,  to  wean ;  to  ransom. 

Kalo,  to  whistle. 

Kahkalo,  a  star. 

Kalbu,  a  god,  divinity,  spirit. 

Kalouyata,  a  blessing. 

Kama  (O.),  hot,  to  burn. 

Kamba  -ta,  to  climb. 

Kambakamba,  a  ladder. 

Kambalu,  bent. 
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Kambasu,  torn. 

Kambe  -ta,  to  adhere. 

Kambeti,  to  break,  crack,  injure. 

Kambuarasa,  spread  out. 

Kambukambu,  mist,  misty. 

Kambula  (R.),  tortoise. 

Kamburaki,  to  sow. 

Kamikami£a,  sweet,  delicious. 

Kamomo,  broken. 

Kamunaya,  riches,  treasure. 

Ka?ia,  kania,  to  eat. 

Kanakana,  to  eat ;  food. 

Kanambakola,  a  cannibal. 

Kanawambii,  to  fast  through  the  day,  and 

eat  only  at  night. 
Kanayavavala,  a  temple. 
Ka?ida,  to  run. 
Kanda£ila,  to  escape,  as  fishes  through  the 

meshes  of  a  net. 
Kanddvi,  to  run  to  bring  a  person  or  thing. 
Kande,  an  unripe  cocoa-nut. 
Kandresu,  torn. 
Kandikandi,  delicious. 
Kandipa,  rotten. 
Kani-mbula,  a  ransom. 
Kanikinda,  a  stone. 
Kantlsi,  saliva;  to  spit. 
Kao,  thoughtful,  intelligent ;  to  think. 
Kara,  a  long   pole  by  which   canoes  are 

propelled;  ~va,  to  propel  a  canoe. 
Karakarawa,  green,  blue. 
Kari  -a,  to  scrape. 
Karo,  prickly  heat. 
Karuka,  fern. 
Karusa,  destroyed. 
Kasa,  aground,  to  run  aground. 
Kasa,  branches  of  the  piper  methysticum. 
Kasana,  a  handle. 

Kasari,  stem  of  a  bunch  of  cocoa-nuts. 
Kasei,  crack. 

Kasokaso,  a  species  of  yam. 
Katakata,  warm ;  warmth ;  fever. 
Katakatand,  centipede. 
Katalau  (0.),  first  meal,  breakfast. 
Kataloraa,  to  drown. 
Katambu,  to  belch. 
Katambulu,  to  give  a  signal  by  winking. 


Katasomi,  to  chirp. 

Kali  -a,  and  lak.,  to  bite. 

Kati  -vak..,  to  make  a  vigorous  effort. 

Katia,  to  choke ;  to  burn. 

Kato,  a  basket,  box. 

Katu,  a  fathom ;  -ma^to  measure  by  fathoms. 

Kdtumba,  a  door. 

Katuvu,  to  tear,  destroy,  burst. 

Kau  -ta,  to  take,  bring. 

Kau,  (0.),  a  tree,  stick,  wood. 

Kan£ava£ava,  a  tribute. 

Kaukau,  a  burden. 

Kaukaumate,  to  take  an  oath. 

Kaukauwa,  strength,  strong. 

Kduldu,  forest. 

Kaususu,  a  female  who  has  just  been  con- 
fined. 

Kava,  a  roll  of  sinnet. 

Kavu,  dust. 

Kdvudi,  to  curse,  to  utter  malignant  wishes 
or  orders ;  curses. 

Kawa,  offspring,  posterity. 

Kawai,  a  root  resembling  the  potato. 

Kawakawa,  a  bridge. 

Kawakawa,  a  kind  of  fish. 

Kawakawaketuiwdilolo,  the  name  of  a 
month  answering  nearly  to  July. 

Kawakataydve,  same  as  the  preceding. 

Kawawakdlailai  (?),  August. 

Kawawakdlailai  (qu.  levu?)  September. 

Kawamboka,  kawayali,  destruction,  extinc- 
tion. 

Kaya,  to  say. 

Kayakaya,  a  saying. 

Kayavi,  afternoon,  evening. 

Ke,  if  (used  with  the  past  tense). 

Ke,  kei,  particles  prefixed  to  some  of  the 
pronouns. 

Keimami,  keitou,  we.     (See  Grammar.) 

Keirau,  we  two. 

Kekkele,  an  anchor,  anchorage. 

Keletu,  to  heap  up,  to  pile. 

Keli  -a,  to  dig ;  a  ditch. 

Kemu,  thy  (used  of  eatables  only.  See 
Grammar.) 

Kemundou,  ye. 

Kemundrau,  ye  two. 
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Kemunu,  ye ;  (to  chiefs),  thou. 

Kena,  his,  hers,  its  (used  like  kemu). 

Kendd,  ketd,  kendatou,  ketatou,  we.  (See 
Grammar.) 

Kendaru,  ketaru,  keru,  we  two. 

Kendra,  kendratou,  their  (plural  oikena). 

Kendrau,  of  them  two  (dual  of  kena). 

Kendra,  to  snore. 

Kere,  to  bubble,  as  boiling  water  or  breakers. 

Kere  -a,  to  beg,  implore. 

Kerekere,  to  beg  ;  a  petition. 

Kesa,  to  prepare  native  cloth,  to  stamp  or 
color  it. 

Kesakesa,  the  board  on  which  the  cloth  is 
stamped. 

Kesu,  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

Kete  (O.),  a  bag. 

Kevekeve,  a  present,  gift,  religious  offering ; 
vale  kevekeve,  a.  house  built  over  a  grave. 

Kevou,  to  go  down. 

Kevukevu,  a  spear. 

Ki,  to. 

Kie,  a  mat. 

Kikila,  teased,  perplexed. 

Kikiso,  to  limp. 

Kila,  to  know. 

Kili,  kilikili,  becoming. 

Kill,  kiri,  to  rub  with  the  hand. 

Kinda,  to  order. 

KindaSdla,  to  be  astonished. 

KindaraSa,  to  break,  as  day. 

Kini,  from,  by,  in  possession  of,  with. 

Kini  -ta,  to  pinch,  to  rattle. 

KinoSa,  to  seize  by  the  throat. 

Kiri  -na,  to  hold  under  the  arm. 

Kisi,  a  removal,  to  remove. 

Kiso,  lame,  lameness ;  to  limp. 

Kitakina,  to  persevere. 

Kivei,  to,  towards. 

Kivi,  to  turn  the  head,  to  glance  at;  a 
look,  glance. 

Ko,  thou. 

Ko,  a  prefix  to  proper  names  in  the  nomi- 
native. 

KoSo,  covetous. 

Koi,  a  prefix  to  some  pronouns  (see  Gram- 
mar). 


Koikoia,  he,  she,  it ;  therefore. 
Koiruka  (Mb.),  they  two. 
Kokoro,  korokoro,  a  wound. 
Kokosi,  sport,  play  ;  to  play. 
Kola  -ta,  to  cut  or  sever  with  a  string. 
Koli,  a  dog. 
Konda,  to  eat  fish  raw, 
Kondrdu,  to  bark,  to  squeal. 
Konokono,  cross,  peevish. 
Kara,  refuse,  leavings. 
Kara  or  kota,  a  preparation  of  old  cocoa-nut. 
Karo,  a  hundred  cocoa-nuts. 
Koro,  a  city,  fortress,  fortified  town. 
Koso  -va,  to  cut,  to  clip. 
Kosondola,  to  circumcise. 
Kota,  the  dregs  of  the  aygona  (piper  met.) 
Koti  -lak.,  to  cut. 

Koto  -ra,  to  place,  lay ;  to  lie,  remain. 
Kave  -a,  to  snatch,  take  by  force. 
Kovu,  clothing  ;  to  clothe. 
Kua,  to-day. 

Kua,  a  word  of  prohibition  (see  kakua). 
Kueno,  to  shake  any  thing. 
Kui,  blind. 

Kuita,  the  cuttle-fish,  sepia. 
Kuku,   nail  ;    kuku-ni-liya,   nail    of   the 
finger ;  kuku-ni-yava,  nail  of  the  toe. 
Kuku,  to  hold  by  the  nails. 
Kukuna,  to  commit  suicide. 
Kukuru,  to  drop. 
Kiikutakaulevu,  the  thumb. 
Kukutakdisau,  the  little  finger. 
Kula,  to  circumcise. 
Kula,  kulakulata,  red. 
Kuli,  skin,  bark  of  tree. 
Kuluvdlu,  a  kind  of  dove. 
Kumbeta,  to  take  hold  of,  cleave  to. 
Kumbou,  smoke. 
Kumbu,  the  end  of  a  house. 
Kumbu,  confusion. 
Kumbukumbu,  to  rise. 
Kumbukumbu-ni-liya,  elbow. 
Kumbukumbu-ni-yava,  heel. 
Kumi,  beard. 
Kumimondre,  beardless. 
Kumuni,  to  collect,  to  gather. 
Kuna  -ta,  to  strangle. 
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Kundru,  to  grunt. 

Kune,  to  conceive,  beget. 

Kura,  a  tree  used  in  dyeing  red. 

Kurati,  reddish. 

Kiire,  to  shake. 

Kurekure,  to  wag  the  head,  to  shake. 

Kurepu,  a  yam. 

Euro,  an  earthen  pot. 

Kuru7  kurukuru,  thunder. 

Kurukurdu,  flightiness  ;  flighty,  restless. 

Kusa,  to  hasten. 

Kutu,  a  louse. 

Kuva,  a  disordered  stomach. 

Kuvu,  smoke,  spray,  steam. 

Kuviii,  to  smoke  any  thing. 


La£a,  sail. 

Lailai,  little. 

Lairo,  land-crab. 

Laiva,  to  dash,  throw  away. 

Laivi,  very. 

Laka  (S.),  blind  of  one  eye. 

Lakalaka,  meaning,  signification. 

Lako,   to  go,  to  proceed ;   lako  mai,  to 

come. 
Lakova,  to  go  for,  to  go  to  bring  any  thing. 
Lakbvatandiulaku,   to    go    backward,   to 

backslide. 
Laid,  uninhabited,  empty. 
Laid,  to  appear. 
Lalapa,  capacious. 
Ldldya,  the  outer  fence  of  a  house. 
Lalakdi,  basket  or  mat  on  which  food  is 

placed  ;  hence,  a  table. 
Lali,  native  drum  formed  of  the  hollowed 

trunk  of  a  tree. 
Lalindimbi,  to  strike   the   thigh  with  the 

hand. 
Lambari,  storm,  strong  wind. 
Lamba  -ta,  to  kill  treacherously,  to  murder. 
Lambelambe-ni-lipa,  a  sinew  of  the  hand. 
Landani,  to  throw. 

Lande,  to  be  astonished ;  astonishment. 
Landi,  to  choose. 

100 


Ijindilandia,  durable. 

Lapa  (O.),  go  on,  keep  on,  proceed  with  ; 
laya  na  meke,  go  on  with  the  dancing. 

Lapalapa  -talc,  to  reprove,  admonish. 

Lapata,  to  raise. 

Lapgalapga,  lalapga,  not  compact. 

Lapgere,  gravel. 

Lapguipgui,  a  fit,  distemper. 

Lapi,  sky,  heaven  ;  rain. 

Lapilapi,  to  prosper,  succeed. 

Lapo,  a  fly. 

Lasa,  to  be  easy,  feel  at  ease. 

Lose,  lime,  coral. 

Laselasia,  hard,  as  wood. 

Lasika,  to  appear  in  sight. 

Lasu  (R.),  a  lie,  falsehood ;  to  lie. 

Latia,  concealed. 

Latia-mai,  to  blow  against ;  to  shade. 

Latilatia,  to  encompass. 

Lau-ta,  to  pierce  with  a  spear. 

Lau£oka,  pierced. 

Laukana,  eatable. 

Lanlau,  the  place  of  a  wound. 

Lauta,  to  injure. 

Lautaki,  to  hurt  by  a  blow  with  the  hand. 

LauvaSa,  hurt  from  a  blow. 

Lava,  any  article  of  food  eaten  with  an- 
other, as  yam  with  fish,  and  vice 
versa. 

Lave,  lavelave-ta,  to  raise. 

Lave,  lawe,  a  feather. 

Lave-ni-mate,  a  ceremony  performed  after 
the  death  of  any  one, — as  building  a 
canoe,  making  a  feast,  and  the  like. 

Lavi,  to  bring  fire. 

Lavo,  money. 

Lavusapu,  to  go  through. 

Laiva,  a  fishing-net ;  an  ambush. 

Lawaki  -na,  to  betray. 

Lawalawa,  a  company  of  travellers. 

Lawalawa,  a  spider. 

Lawandua,  a  bird  worshipped  as  a  god. 

Lea,  to  go  (ceremonial). 

Lea,  a  particle  of  interrogation  (ceremonial). 
(See  lu.) 

Lea  -ta,  to  extract. 

LeSa,  lost. 
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Leka,  an  age,  generation. 

Leka,  lelcaleka,  short ;  brevity ;  a  dwarf. 

Lelcdi,  almost,  nearly. 

Lekutu,  land  not  under  cultivation,  wood- 
land. 

Lele,  a  lascivious  dance. 

Leleou,  great. 

Lelewa,  to  see,  consider. 

Lemba,  a  tree  bearing  a  flower  which  is 
worn  as  an  ornament. 

Lemu,  the  buttocks. 

Leyga,  to  turn  back,  turn  away. 

Leru,  a  bracelet  of  shell. 

Lesu,  to  return. 

Leva,  blind  of  one  eye. 

LevaSi,  indignant. 

Levata  (M.),  ignorant  of;  not  to  know. 

Isve,  to  start,  to  dodge,  to  flinch. 

Levu,  great. 

Lewa,  woman,  female. 

Lewd,  to  see,  consider. 

Lewasusuvdki,  a  betrothed  female,  a  bride. 

Lewe,  a  particle  used  in  numbering  persons. 

Lewe,  flesh. 

Lewe,  the  contents  of  a  box ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  town,  country,  &c, — as,  a 
lewe  ni  Sumbou,  the  people  of  Sum- 
bou ;  a  lewe  ni  vuravura,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth. 

Lewe-levu,  many. 

Lewe-lailai,  few. 

Leyareya,  a  betrothed  female. 

Lia  -8a,  to  steal ;  to  inquire. 

Lialia,  foolish,  absurd ;  folly. 

Li8a,  to  stir  about. 

Lilcu,  the  cincture  or  dress  of  women. 

Lilili,  to  swing. 

Lima,  five. 

Lima-sayavulu,  fifty. 

Lindi,  to  break  or  burst ;  a  thunderclap. 

Liija,  the  arm,  hand,  finger. 

Liya,  narrow. 

Liijamundu,  having  a  finger  cut  off. 

Liseya,  to  knock  with  the  fingers. 

Lisi,  a  black  pigment ;  black  native  cloth. 

Liu,  to  pluck  out. 

Liva,  a  flash, — lightning ;  to  flash. 


Livi  -a,  to  pour  ;  to  swing. 

Liwa,  to  blow,  as  wind. 

Lo,  lolo,  an  ant. 

Lo,  quietly,  secretly,  suddenly. 

Loa,  a  cloud  ;  dirt. 

Loaloa,  black,  dirty. 

Loa-ni-mata,  the  eye-ball. 

Loka,  heavy  breakers  on  a  reef. 

Loka  (S.),  an  egg. 

Lokilolci,  lame,  unable  to  walk. 

Lokitayane,  a  felting  axe. 

Lokoloko,  a  child's  pillow. 

Loikomikomi,  harmless,  righteous. 

Loku,  lokuvi  -Sa,  to  appoint  a  time. 

Lolo,  to  fast;  -vah.,  to  fast  through  love   . 
for  an  absent  person. 

Lolo,  to  flow  as  the  tide. 

Lolo,  a  preparation  of  the  pulp  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  used  as  a  seasoning  for  puddings. 

Loloku,  to  die  at  the  death  of  another. 

Lololo,  a  store-house. 

Loloma,  love,  affection,  kindness,  mercy. 

Lolbu,  to  stoop,  bow  down  (used  only  of  a 
woman  who  has  lost  her  husband). 

Loma,  the  mind,  the  centre,  the  inside; 
i  loma,  within. 

Lomaasa  (?),  to  attend,  listen  ;  to  be  stable. 

Lomakao,  having  a  thoughtful,  intelligent 
mind. 

Lomaloma-ni-mboyi,  midnight. 

Loma-ni-koro,  a  chief's  house. 

Lornba  -ka,  to  wring,  to  milk. 

Lombi  -a,  to  fold. 

Lombo,  to  squeeze  out,  to  express. 

Lombolombo,  soft,  as  moistened  sand. 

Lomo,  to  dip. 

LomoSi,  a  flood;  a  painted  face. 

Lomoti,  to  dip,  to  inundate. 

Lomo-ni-luvu,  sunk. 

Loija,  a  bedstead,  a  mat,— the  elevated  dais 
on  which  they  sleep ;  a  piece  of  ground 
on  which  any  thing  is  planted  ;  a  lopa 
uvi,  a  yam  bed  ;  a  lor/a  mbiti,  a  bed 
of  the  arum. 

Lopa,  a  sign  of  the  plural. 

Lopga,  a  club. 

LoVgi,  the  inner  part  of  a  house. 
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Loita,  to  pour  out,  to  empty. 

Lavo,  lovoya,  a  furnace,  a  native  oven. 

Lovona  (S.),  to  bury. 

Lavou,  a  pit,  a  hole  filled  with  water. 

Lu  or  li,  a  particle  of  interrogation, — as, 

a  Sava  lu  ?  what  is  it  ?  or  a  Eava  li. 
Lua,  a  pit. 

Lalua,  to  vomit  (qu.  lulua  ?) 
Luka,  the  mucus  of  the  nose. 
Luka,  to  squeeze. 
Lulu,  an  owl. 

Luliitu,  to  drop,  as  the  seeds  of  a  plant. 
Luma,  shame ;  ashamed. 
Lumi,  a  sea-weed. 
Lumulumu,  to  anoint. 
Lutu,  to  fall,  drop. 
Lutundrd,  an  abortion. 
Luna  -ta,  to  strip,  take  off. 
Luvaluva,  old  sinnet,  mat. 
Luvaluvaki,  to  exchange. 
Luvayambe,  naked. 
Luve,  a  child,  a  boy  or  girl. 
Luve,  a  kind  of  pigeon. 
Luve  -a,  to  breed,  to  increase. 
Luveniyali,  or  luve-ni-ale,  fatherless;  an 

outcast. 
Luvu,  to  sink. 


M 

Ma,  this,  here. 
Ma,  to  be  ignorant  of. 
Ma,  to  give. 
Ma,  ashamed. 
Maawa  (S.),  old. 
MdSd,  empty. 

MaSala,  expanded,  intelligent,  open,  clear. 
MaSawa,  space  between,  interstice. 
Ma£e,  soft ;  the  husk  of  fruit. 
MaSele,  finished. 
MaSendru,  hiccough. 

MaSu,  sufficient ,-  not  hungry,  full ;  abun- 
dance, fullness. 
Mai,  from ;  hither. 

Mai  (for  solia-mai),  give  me,  give  here. 
Makalivata,  bright ;  brightness. 


Makari,  clear  (as  water),  lucid ;  clearness. 

Makaua,  old. 

Make,  a  noise,  to  make  a  noise. 

Maker evdki  (R.),  harmonious,  well-ar- 
ranged. 

Mako,  to  anoint  or  smear  the  body. 

Makumbu,  a  grandchild. 

Makutu,  well  done,  performed  with  energy. 

Makutu,  to  desire  to  do  any  thing  properly. 

Mala,  a  little  thing,  a  hair ;  mala  ni  ulu, 
hair  of  the  head. 

Maldi,  to  scorch,  scorched. 

Malakundru,  speaking  in  a  low  tone. 

Malamala,  a  mote,  chip, — shavings. 

Malamdlawa,  early  in  the  morning. 

MalanitoSi,  a  letter  (from  mala,  ni,  and 
to£i,  to  write). 

Malaya,  a  fan  made  of  sinnet ;  the  tail  of  a 

Pig- 
Malaya,  to  preach. 

Maleka,  palatable,  pleasing  to  the  taste. 
Mdlimdli,  a  smile  ;  to  smile. 
Malo,  native  cloth  colored. 
Malolo,  flying-fish. 

Malua,  until;  shortly,  presently;  gently. 
Malumalu,  shade,  shady. 
Malumaluyu,  weakness,  lowliness ;  weak, 

defeated. 
Malumu,  soft,  elastic. 
Maluyu,  a  club. 
Mama,  to  chew;  to  steam. 
Mama,  light,  not  heavy. 
Mama,  a  ring. 
MamaSa,  dry,  empty. 
Mamahki,  a  joint. 
MamanuSa,  trade-winds. 
Mamardu,  happy ;  happiness. 
Mamari,  thin ;  thinness. 
Mamatua,  old. 
Mami,  a  species  of  banana. 
Mambu,  the  breast,  bosom,  chest. 
Mambulba,  a  full-grown  person. 
Mana,  a  miracle. 
Mana,  a  salt-water  crab. 
Manda,  i  manda,  before,  in  front ;  formerly. 
Manda,  mandamanda  -na  and  -tak.,  to 
precede,  go  before,  go  forward. 
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Mdndende,  spread,  open. 

Mandraf  (exclam.)  good  !  well  done  ! 

Mandra,  old,  worn  (as  a  garment),  withered. 

Mandrdi,  a  kind  of  food  made  of  vegetables 
buried  in  the  earth  and  left  to  ferment. 

Mandrale,  a  sacrifice ;  -tak.,  to  sacrifice. 

Mdndud,  shyness,  shame  ;  ashamed. 

Mania  (S.),  to  think. 

Manumanu,  a  fowl;  an  animal  of  any- 
kind. 

Manumanu,  a  streamer,  a  pennant. 

Mapga  (Mb.),  no,  not. 

Maygdi,  the  dry  leaves  with  which  the 
mandrai  is  covered  in  the  pit. 

Mayimayi,  sinnet  braided  from  the  fibres 
of  the  cocoa-nut  husk. 

Marjiti,  cooked  food,  provisions  for  a  feast. 

Mayo,  to  wither  (said  of  yams) ;  dry, 
withered. 

Maopo,  wise. 

Mara,  burying-place,  grave. 

Mara  -ta,  to  seize,  attack  (said  of  a  disease). 

Marama,  a  lady,  a  female  chief. 

Mardu,  happy. 

Mardvu,  calm,  still,  no  wind. 

Maromaro,  fearless. 

Marui,  leprosy,  leprous. 

Mdsd,  restless,  on  account  of  heat. 

Mdsaldi,  corrupt,  putrid. 

Masalo,  envy,  envious. 

Mad,  native  cloth  ;  the  tree  of  whose  bark 
it  is  made  (morus  papyrifera). 

Masia,  to  rub. 

Masima,sa\t. 

MasUmd&u,  prayer,  to  pray. 

Mata,'eye,  face,  presence ;  point,  edge. 

MataSia  (S.),  blind. 

Matai,a  workman,  artisan,  carpenter. 

Matdmk,  first. 

Mataintvua,  first  fruits. 

Matdka,  day-break. 

Mataku,  fatigued,  troubled. 

Matakui,  blindness,  blind. 

Matalailai,  having  a  small  point. 

Mataldu,  pretty,  neat,  rich. 

Matalafi,  a  wedge. 

Matahwa,  lascivious. 


Matamatdka,  dawn,  break  of  day. 

Matamboko,  blind. 

MataniSove,  a  pearl. 

Matanikalou,  red. 

MatanikoSo,  covetous. 

Matanikoro,  gate  of  a  fortress. 

MatanisuSu,  a  nipple. 

Matanivanua,  a  councillor,  a  messenger,  a 

herald. 
Mataniivai,  a  spring  of  water. 
Mataygdli,  a  family. 
Matasela,  blind,  blindness. 
Matasele,  a  snare. 
Matasoso,  covetousness. 
Matatiri,  to  sound. 
Matata,   to   become   strong  (said  of   the 

wind). 
Matatea,  poverty,  misery ;  poor,  indigent. 
Matau,  right,  dexter. 
Matau,  an  axe. 

Mataumbitu,  a  gouge,  a  chisel. 
Malavd,  cut. 
Matavuki,  a  disease. 
Matavura,  a  landing-place. 
Mate,  dead,  to  die ;  death ;  sickness. 
Mateni,  intoxicated. 
Mali,  to  ebb. 
Matia,  shallow  water. 
Matiu,  to  fall  in,  as  the  earth  into  a  well 

or  pit. 
Matua,  old  ;  strongly,  vigorously. 
Mau,  firm,  constant. 
Maumau,  fatigue,  trouble. 
Maumi,  mountain. 
Mavo,  convalescent. 
Mavoa,  to  cut,  injure. 
Mavoata,  to  break. 
Mavuike,  earthquake ;  name  of  the  wife  of 

the  god  Nde-gei. 
Mbd,  a  branch  ;  -na  (S.),  to  branch. 
Mbd,  a  fence. 
Mbd,  to  quarrel. 
Mbd  -talc,  to  deny. 
MbaSa,  disease,  sickness ;  sick. 
MbaSa,  a  bait ;  -na,  to  bait,  entice,  cheat. 
Mbaimbaia,  a  maggot. 
Mbakewa,  the  pilot-fish. 
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Mbaki,  perhaps. 

Mbakola,  mbokola,  the  corpse  of  an  enemy 
slain  in  war ;  used,  also,  as  a  contemp- 
tuous epithet. 

Mbala,  the  male  tortoise. 

Mbalambala,  hair-pricker. 

Mbalavu,  mbalambalavu,  long  ;  length. 

Mbalawa,  a  coarse,  strong  mat. 

Mbalawa,  Vitian  name  of  separate  state  (?). 

Mbale,  death  ;  to  die  (ceremonial). 

Mbale,  a  spear. 

Mbali-a,  to  knead,  to  rub. 

Mbalia,  foolish. 

Mbalolo,  name  of  a  certain  sea-worm. 

Mbalolo-lailai,  a  month  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  our  October. 

Mbalolo-levu,  November. 

Mbala,  the  cheek. 

Mbambalavu,  long  (see  Mbalavu). 

Mbambamatua,  quarrelsome. 

Mbambani,  to  pillage,  cut. 

Mbani  -a,  to  press  down. 

Mbaiji,  forsooth. 

Mbaravi,  the  uninhabited  part  of  the  sea- 
shore. 

Mbari-ni-savu,  a  precipice. 

Mbasaya,  a  branch. 

Mbasambasaya,  branchy. 

Mbasaya,  a  crossway  (from  mbasaya,  i,  of, 
and  va,  four). 

Mbasu,  to  break,  tear. 

Mbasumbasuka,  broken,  torn. 

Mbatambata,  cold. 

Mbati,  tooth ;  edge. 

Mbati  (R.),  an  inferior  ally,  a  dependent 
town. 

Mbatikalili,  a  precipice. 

Mbatiniika,  an  ornament  made  of  the 
teeth  offish. 

Mbatinimayimayi,  a  plait  of  sinnet. 

Mbatiniwai,  verge  or  bank  of  a  river  or 
well. 

Mbatiniiuakolo,  wayside. 

Mbau,  the  name  of  a  tree. 

Mbau,  very. 

Mbausoro  (O.),  to  ask  pardon. 

Mbawa,  a  banana. 
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Mbea  (S.),  babe. 
Mbeambeanimata  (S.),  eye-ball. 
MbeSi,  irreverent,  irreverence. 
Mbeka,  perhaps. 
Mbelembehniiulraka  (R.),  lips. 
Mbeli,  to  grow,  as  leaves. 

Mbelo,  a  crane  (bird). 

Mbenambena,  a  marriage. 

Mbenu,  rubbish,  the  refuse  of  food. 

Mbera,  slow,  slowly. 

Mberai,  almost. 

Mtere,  the  foot  or  leg. 

Mbese,   impudent,   wicked,   perverse,    un- 
willing. 

Mbete,  priest. 

Mbeto  (Ra.),  house. 

Mbeica,  ten  bunches  of  bananas. 

Mheivambeiva,  a  cloud. 

Mbi,  ten  tortoises. 

Mbia£a,  loathsome  ;  name  of  a  disease. 

Mbiau,  a  wave. 

MbiSi,  flesh. 

Mbiko,  a  disease. 

Mbila,  to  throw. 

Mbili  -r>a,  to  drive  or  push. 

Mbili-gga,  loose,  as  earth   that   has   been 
dug. 

Mbilo,  a  dish,  a  cup. 

Mbimbi,  heavy ;  heaviness. 

Mbini  -a,  to  heap  up,  to  pile. 

Mbiri,  to  spring. 

Mbita  -lak.,  to  throw  down,  to  dash. 

Mbita  -rak.,  to  throw  down  when  fatigued. 

Mbiti,  a  bed  of  arum-roots. 

Mbitu,  bamboo. 

Mbitunitarti,  bamboo  flute. 

Mbiu  -ta,  to  throw  away,  abandon. 

Mbd,  a  sore  or  boil. 

Mbo,  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk. 

Mbo  -ka,  to  know,  to  find,  meet  with. 

Mbokala  (see  mbakold). 

Mbola,  a  hundred  canoes. 

Mbola  (or  mbula)  ten  fishes. 

Mbola,  to  cut,  divide,  draw  apart. 

Mbola,  leaf  of  a  cocoa-nut  tree  plaited  for 
thatching. 

Mbole,  to  challenge. 
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Mbolo  -ya,  to  throw  stones  or  sticks. 
Mbolombolo,  the  top  of  the  small  house  in 

a  canoe. 
Mbombo  -ka,  to  squeeze. 
Mbombota,  red,  ruddy  (said  of  the  sky,  or 

a  person's  skin). 
Mbombula,  a  slave ;  slavery. 
Mbona,  smell,  odor. 
Mboyi,  night ;  namboyi,  last  night. 
Mboyimboyi,  morning ;  to-morrow. 
MboyiSaka,  to  extinguish. 
MboyiSakina,  to  be  benighted. 
Mborisi,  anger,  angry. 
Mboritaki,  unkind,  ill-natured. 
Mboriti,  malignant  wishes  or  orders. 
Mboro,  to  paint ;  paint ;  pepper. 
Mboro,  to  refuse ;  not  to  give. 
Mboro-sakina,  to  break  small  (?). 
Mbose,  to  consult ;  a  consultation. 
Mbosi,  a  law. 

Mboso  -ka,  to  rub,  to  knead. 
Mboso  -lah.  and  -rale,  to   rub,  to   break 

small. 
Mbola,  to  apportion. 
Mbota,  to  pursue. 
Mbote,  to  repair  an  old  canoe. 
Mboto,  a  beast ;  a  frog. 
Mboto-ni-lovo,  native  oven. 
Mbotona,  bottom  of  a  pot. 
Mboturata,  crown  of  the  head. 
Mbu,  a  young  cocoa-nut. 
Mbu  (R.),  a  grandfather. 
Mbua,  an  uninhabited  place. 
Mbuawa,  short-sighted,  dazzled. 
MbuSi,  wet ;  moisture. 
MbuSu,  the  loins. 
Mbui,  tail. 

Mbuia,  to  come  to  land  ;  to  knot. 
Mbuikiti,  a  variety  of  the  hog. 
Mbuka,  fire;  firewood,  fuel;  -na,  to  add 

fuel  to  a  fire. 
MbuMte,  pregnant ;  pregnancy. 
Mbukete-vatu,  dropsy. 
Mbuku,  two  cocoa-nuts. 
Mbuku,  mbukui,  a  knot ;  to  knot. 
Mbukulamba,  to  kill  treacherously. 
Mbula,  life,  to  live. 


Mbulase,  cold  food. 

Mbuli  -a,  to  appoint  a  king. 

Mbulia,  to  heap  up ;  to  make  a  peace. 

Mbulimbuli,  a  feast  made  for  a  king  at  his 

inauguration. 
Mbuli,  the  ovula-shell  (or  mbule). 
Mbulu  -ta,  to  bury. 
Mbulumbulu,  to  bury ;  that  which  covers 

or  buries  any  thing. 
Mbulumbulu,  a  peace-offering ;  to  present 

a  peace-offering. 
Mbulumbulu,,  a  species  of  banana ;  also,  a 

small  shark. 
Mbumbu,  to  devour  with  eagerness. 
Mbumbului,  or  mbumbunui,  an  oath ;  to 

make  oath. 
Mbumbuta,  scorched. 
Mbundi,  a  banana. 
Mbunoa,   mbunombuno,   perspiration ;    to 

perspire. 
Mbure,  ten  clubs. 
Mbure,  a  temple,  a  council-house,  public 

house  of  reception. 
Mburi,  an  ant-hill. 
Mburopo,  a  black  cockroach. 
Mburu,  ten  cocoa-nuts. 
Mbusa  (S.),  fire.     (See  mbuka.) 
Mbusa,   a  plain;    an   uninhabited    place, 

(mbua.) 
Mbusambusana,  same  as  above. 
Mbusi,  fetid. 

Mbuta,  sufficiently  boiled  or  cooked. 
Mbutaalai  (O.),  roasting  a  man  whole. 
Mbutambuta,  food  and  property  given  as 

compensation  to  the  carpenter  who  is 

building  a  canoe. 
Mbutambuta,  the  thigh. 
Mbutambutao  (S.),  a  thief;  to  steal. 
Mbuto,  the  centre,  midst. 
Mbitto,  mbutdmbutd,  dark  ;  darkness. 
Mbutu,   a   marriage   ceremony  in  which 

property  is  exchanged  by  the  friends 

of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
Mbutu  -ka,  to  stamp. 
Me,  to;  that,  so  that  (sign  of  the  subjunc- 
tive). 
Mea,  bitter  (used  only  of  yams.) 
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Mea,  to  take  care  of  children. 

MeSa  (L.),  a  thing,  affair;  (R.),  an  enemy. 

Meke,  song  and  dance. 

Mele,  the  bad  part  of  a  good  thing. 

Melemeloto,  brown ;  brownness. 

Mema,  to  serve. 

Meme  (Mb.),  tongue. 

Memu,  thy  (of  drinkables). 

Memundou,  your  (plural  of  memu). 

Memundrau,  your  (dual  of  memu). 

Mena,  his  (like  memu). 

Mendra,  mendrau,  their  (plural  and  dual). 

Mewei,  for  (used  before  proper  names  and 

interrogative  pronouns). 
Mi,  mingere. 

Mikimikia,  swift ;  swiftness. 
Mila,  to  scratch. 
Milamila,  diseased  (cerem.) 
Miloh,  healthy,  oily,  shining  with  oil. 
Mini  -ka,  to  squeeze. 
Mir  a,  to  sow  seed. 
Miri,  to  rain. 
Mirimii-i,  to  drizzle. 
Moa,  the  tip  or  end  of  any  thing. 
Moala,  a  variety  of  the  yam. 
Mo£e,  to  sleep  ;  sleep. 
Mo£elutu,  to  sleep  soundly. 
Mo£emo£e,  a  bed,  bedstead. 
Mocemo£e-yatuli,  sleep. 
Moka  (R.),  necklace  of  shells. 
Moko,  a  lizard. 

Mokomoko,  neckband  of  a  chief. 
Moku  -ta  (O.),  to  kill. 
Mali,  a  shaddock,  a  lemon. 
Momo,  to  break  a  cocoa-nut. 
Momoygiliygili,  round,  roundness. 
Mondre  -ta,  to  tease. 
Monoka,  to  squeeze,  shrivel. 
Monomono,  to  mend. 
Moyge,  to  be  restless,  to  kick,  to  struggle. 
Mopgemoyge,  restless. 
MoTjgimoygili,  round  or  oval. 
Moygomo-ggojia,  same  as  above. 
Moygo,  to  lie  down, — (a  word  of  anger). 
Mosamosa,  ravenous. 
Moto,  spear. 
Motti  -ka,  to  beat,  punish. 


Motu  -laic,  to  beat,  make  havoc. 
Motukili,  a  worm. 
Moumouta,  motomoto,  a  ball ;  round. 
Moya,  the  brain. 
Mu,  thy  (affixed  to  nouns). 
Muaimanda,  prow  of  a  canoe. 
Muaimuri,  stern  of  a  canoe. 
Mumuna,  talkative. 

Mundre,  a  gentle  breeze ;  to  blow  gently. 
Mundu  -ka,  to  cut  (as  a  stick  or  finger). 
Mima  or  munaa,  to  speak ;  a  word,  lan- 
guage. 
Muri,  behind,  to  follow. 
Murimuri,  to  follow. 
Musa,  watery  (used  of  the  arum  root). 
Musu  -ka,  to  cut,  break. 
Musu,  mouth. 
Musumusu,  sullen,  sulky. 
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Na,  sign  of  the  future. 

Na,  art.,  the  (same  as  a). 

Nd,  a  word  used  by  children  to  their  mother- 

Nai£a,  when. 

Nakita,  to  expect,  to  do  any  thing  one's 

self(?). 
Namaka,  to  chew. 
Namo,  the  space  between  the  reef  and  the 

shore. 
Namn,  musquito. 
Nana,  purulent  matter. 
Nanoa  (Mb.)  yesterday. 
Ndsawa,  to  knock  with  the  fingers. 
Ndti,  nandti,  to  watch,  to  be  vigilant. 
Naiva,  to  float. 

Natvaya,  nanawaya,  to  attend,  to  remember. 
Nau,  a  word    used  by  children   to   their 

grandmother. 
Nau-lailai  (O.),  aunt  by  the  mother's  side. 
Nda,  excrements. 
NdaSi,  to  nurse. 

NdaSombolevu,  a  coward  ;  cowardly. 
Ndai,  a  lie ;  -na,  to  lie. 
Ndaimbiri,  a  snare,  a  trap  ;  to  ensnare. 
Ndaindai,  false. 
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Ndaindai,  an  uninhabited  place. 

Ndaindai  (Mb.),  to-day  ;  (R.)  bye-and-bye, 
presently. 

Ndaka,  lest. 

Ndakai,  a  bow. 

Ndakili,  to  fall  prostrate. 

Ndakola,   to   open    the   mouth ;   to   gape, 
agape. 

Ndaku,  the  back. 

Ndalaina,  to  gape,  agape. 

Ndalaya,  to  open. 

Ndale,  a  rope. 

Ndali,  ten  cuttle-fishes. 

Ndaliya,  the  ear. 

Ndaliyatuli,  deaf. 

Ndalo,  arum  esculentum. 

Ndalomo,  sunk,  drowned. 

Ndambenoio,  unable  to  walk. 

Ndamele,  to  faint. 

Ndamu,  nice. 

Ndamu,  ndamundamu,  red. 

Ndanda,  soft. 

Ndandavai,  disobedient,  lazy. 

Ndaona,  wooden  dish. 

Ndapaya,  to  look  steadily. 

Ndapi,  a  lotion  for  the  eyes. 

Ndayondario,  a  bottle. 

Ndara,  ndandara,  slippery. 

Ndari,  a  dish. 

Ndaro,  to  prohibit,  prevent ;  prohibition. 

Ndara,  a  rustling  sound. 

Ndasila,  soft  (used  only  of  food). 

Ndatuvu,  a  coward,  cowardly. 

-ZVHbm,  to  have  ability  to  do,  or  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  doing  any  thing. 

Ndau,  a  party  of  workmen. 

Ndau  -na,  to  commit  fornication  or  adul- 
tery. 

NdauSuyu,  lascivious. 

Ndaulewa,  ndautapane,  to  commit   adul- 
tery. 

Ndavea,  liable  to  injury. 

Ndaulato,  a  virgin. 

NdaundauSd,  perishable. 

Ndausiya,  a  famine. 

Ndauve,  a  female  cousin. 

Ndauvere,  to  tempt ;  temptation. 


Ndauvere,  alien. 

Ndave,  to  flow. 

Ndavea,  conquered. 

Ndaveta  (O.),  passage,  channel,  strait. 

Ndavondi,  idle,  idleness. 

Ndavui,  the  conch-shell. 

Ndavui,  a  pit  or  well. 

Ndawa,  name  of  a  tree,  and  its  fruit. 

Ndawdi,  unmarried. 

Nde,  the  heart  of  a  tree. 

Nde,  excrement  (of  inferior  animals). 

Ndei,  firm,  hard,  solid. 

Ndela,  the  summit  or  top  of  any  thing. 

Ndende,  to  delay ;  a  long  time ;  constant. 

Ndende,  a  crab. 

Ndende  -ka,  to  spread. 

Ndere  -a,  to  wash,  cleanse. 

Ndewa  -Sa,  to  infect. 

Ndia,  a  handle. 

Ndina,  true. 

Ndina  -ta,  to  believe. 

Ndiyi,  to  choose. 

Ndoa,  to  dart. 

Ndoi,  ndolui,  to  flow. 

Midi,  ten  land -crabs. 

Ndoi,  name  of  a  tree. 

Ndoi-lailai,  the  month  of  April. 

Ndoi-levu,  the  month  of  May. 

Ndoka,  the  top  of  a  house. 

Ndokai,  to  reverence. 

Ndokai,  to  mix. 

Ndoko,  a  stick  used  as  a  spade;   to  dig 

with  a  stick. 
Ndole  (Mb.),  early,  untimely,  too  soon. 
Ndolo,  a  float  or  stick  for  swimming  upon. 
Ndomi,  to  sip,  to  suck. 
Ndomo,  the  voice  ;  the  neck. 
Ndomo  -na,  to  desire,  to  wish. 
Ndondo,  to  stretch  out  the  hand. 
Ndondonu,  correct,  upright. 
Ndopandopa,  absurd,  absurdity. 
Ndopo,  the  mangrove  tree. 
Ndora,  entrails. 
Ndou,  ye. 

Ndou,  ndoundou,  bold,  courageous. 
Ndovi  -a,  to  break  or  cut  bread,  yams,  &c. 
Ndovu,  sugar-cane. 
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Ndoya,  the  heart  of  a  tree. 

Ndra,  their  (affixed  to  nouns). 

Ndrd,  blood. 

Ndrd,  a  leaf. 

Ndraka  (Mb.),  the  mouth. 

Ndrakai,  fatigue,  trouble ;  fatigued,  troubled. 

Ndrakanindomo,  covetous,  ill-natured. 

Ndrakusi,  rubbed  off. 

Ndmla,  arm. 

Ndrali  -a,  to  crush,  press  down,  make  even. 

JNdramasd,  crushed,  bruised. 

Ndramaa,  to  throw  down. 

Ndrami  -£a,  to  lap,  lick. 

Ndrdndrd,  menses,  to  menstruate. 

NdrandravuSa,  poor. 

Ndraniulu  (M.),  hair. 

Ndrano,  a  lake. 

Ndranu,  inside  of  the  mouth. 

Ndrcuiu,  sweat. 

Ndrdtambu  (sacred    blood),  the  first-born 

of  a  chief. 
Ndratou,  their  (a  suffix). 
Ndraa,  of  them  two  (suffix). 
Ndrau,  hundred. 
Ndrau,  ndraundrau,  a  leaf. 
Ndraundrauka,  the  surface  of  water. 
Ndravu,  ashes. 

Ndraviindravua,  dust,  ashes  ;  poor. 
Ndre,  firm. 

Ndre  -ta,  to  pull,  stretch. 
Ndreke,  hold  or  cabin  of  a  vessel ;  inside  of 

a  canoe ;  hole  in  the  earth  in  which 

food  is  cooked. 
Ndrekca,  not  quite  full. 
Ndrele  (O.),  frog. 
Ndreli,  blunt. 

Ndrendre,  difficult ;  difficulty. 
Ndrendre,    laughter;    -vak.,   to   laugh,  to 

deride. 
Ndreya,  the  heart  of  a  tree. 
Ndreswidresu,  to  tear  ;  torn. 
Ndrele,  to  pinch. 
Ndreu,  ripe,  ripeness. 
Ndreive,  to  carry  on  the  back. 
Ndri,  pushed. 

Ndri,  holothuria,  bicho  da  mar. 
Ndrika,  cold. 
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JVdrimai,  to  rebound. 

Ndrindri,  to  swell,  swelling. 

Ndriyi  -ta,  to  drive ;  crooked. 

Ndrivu,  a  thief;  to  steal. 

Ndroi,  a  bud. 

Ndroka,  raw. 

Ndrokandwka,  green,  as  wood. 

Ndromondromoa,  red,  yellow. 

Ndromu,  to  descend,  as  the  sun ;  to  faint. 

Ndrondro,  to  flow. 

Ndrondrolayi,  a  rainbow. 

Ndro'o  (S.),  to  run. 

Ndrotini  or  ndruatini,  a  banner. 

JYdroto,  slow. 

Ndrua,  a  double-canoe  ;  twins. 

Ndridou,  name  of  a  disease. 

Ndruma,  foolish. 

Ndru-gu  -ya,  to  strip  off  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Ndruyju  -Sa,  to  sing  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

Ndrudruyti,  corrupt,  fetid  (said  of  fish). 

Ndrusiu,  to  tear. 

Ndua,  one. 

Ndua  (S.),  a  bone. 

Nduailakolako,  to  separate. 

Nduaisi  -la,  to  scatter. 

Nduamaina,  to  ransom. 

NduSi,  ndusi,  a  finger,  to  point  with  the 

finger. 
Ndui,  a  club. 
Nduka,  dirty. 
Nduknduleviva,  awkward. 
Ndulena,  the  bottom  of  a  ladder. 
Ndidi,  deaf. 

Ndulu,  teased  out  of  patience. 
Ndumba,  to  peep  slyly. 
Ndnmu  -ka,  to  push  up. 
Nduna,  an  eel. 
Ndundu,  a  corner. 
Ndundu,  deaf. 
Nduya,  a  hole  in  a  tree. 
Nduya,  to  moan. 
NdiiTja  (Mb.),  one. 
NdwQunduiQua,  black,  dirty  color. 
Nduri,  to  sit. 

Ndurti,  the  knee,  elbow ;  a  post. 
Ndurunduru,  arm. 
Nduvu,  bamboo  cane. 
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Nduvu,  a  vine  with  whose  bark  fish  are 
intoxicated. 

Nei,  this. 

Nene  -ta,  to  punish ;  to  be  angry ;  vexed. 

Ni,  a  particle  which  precedes  adverbs  of 
time. 

Nikua,  to-day. 

Nima,  a  scoop  for  baling  water;  -ta,  to 
bale. 

Ni  mboyimboyi,  to-morrow. 

Ninini,  to  tremble,  tremor. 

Ninova,  to  peep. 

Nitu,  to  obtain  fire  by  friction. 

Niu,  cocoa-nut. 

Niulala,  a  whistle. 

No  -Sa,  to  put,  or  place  ;   to  remain,  be 
fixed  in  a  place. 

Nolca,  to  anchor ;  nokanoka,  an  anchor. 

Noija,  to  place. 

Notonoto,  idle,  disobedient. 

Novo,  to  skulk  about  for  food. 

Novo-ni-yava,  a  footstool. 

Nu,  you  or  thou  (see  kemunu). 

NuileSa  (O.),  to  forget. 

Nuinui,  easy,  quiet. 

Nuku,  sand ;  gunpowder. 

Numbu,  deep,  an  abyss. 

Numanuma,  worship. 

Nunu,  to  dip,  plunge  (as  the  head  in  water). 

Nunuma  (O.),  to  think  of,  think  about, 
remember. 

Nuyga,  the  name  of  a  fish. 

Nuygalailai,  December,  nuygalevu,  Janu- 
ary. 

B 

Bd,  only. 

Bd,  a  wild  duck. 

BaSayaSa,  the  rigging  of  a  canoe. 

BaSayaSa,  entrails. 

Bai,  indolent. 

Balala,  durable. 

Balayala,  capacious,  roomy. 

Bale-gale,  side  of  the  head. 

Balu,  dumb,  dumbness,  silence. 


Bande,  yayande,  to  walk  about,  to  stroll. 

Bandi,  uncle. 

Bandina,  uncle  by  mother's  side. 

Bandro,  the  string  of  the  tongue. 

Bdyd,  bitter,  bitterness. 

Bayaya,  to  look  steadily. 

Bane,  aunt ;  also,  a  sister  or  brother. 

Baro,  hunger,  desire  ,•  -va,  to  hunger,  lust 

for. 
Basau,  a  reed,  an  arrow ;  shot. 
Basuesue,  a  whirlwind. 
Bata,  sharp. 
Bata,  a  word  used  in  addressing  a  heathen 

deity. 
Bata,  a  snake. 
Bato  -vale,  to  omit  the  letter  k  in  speaking, 

as  in  the  dialect  of  Somusomu. 
Batu,  a  thick  glazed  sort  of  native  cloth. 
Batumbiri,  bed-curtain. 
Bauive,  work  (a  Tonga  word). 
Bavuyavu,  a  coward. 
Beyele,  to  sing  (used  of  one  only). 
Beleyeh,  loose  (said  of  the  teeth). 
Bgd,  provision  for  a  journey  or  any  work. 
Bgd,  hard. 

Bgd,  the  shell  of  a  shell-fish. 
BgaSoya,  to  make  a  vigorous  effort. 
Bgai,  ygei,  lately,  just  now,  then. 
Bgaka,  a  crab. 
Bgakilo,  a  valley. 
Bgalala,  an  empty  shell. 
Bgali,  subject ;  a  tributary  state. 
Bgaliygali,  cotton. 
Bgaliygalia,  dirty. 
Bgaliso,  coal. 
Bgalo,  to  swim. 
B garni  -ta,  to  hold  between  the  legs ;  to 

crush. 
Bgamu,  scissors,  nippers  ;  -ta,  to  cut. 
Bganimbilo,  a  shell,  nut-shell. 
HgdVgd>  boldness,  audacity;  bold,  brave, 

victorious. 
Bgdygd,  thinness. 
Bgayga  -ra,  to  seek,  look  for. 
Bgaygalo,  finger;  ygaygalo  ni  ova,  toe; 

ygapgalo-levu,  thumb;  ygaygalo-sau 

little  finger. 
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Bgara,  a  hole,  hollow,  cave,  den. 

Bgara  -va,  to  serve. 

Bgarandonu,  opposite. 

Bgaramai,  to  front,  face. 

Bgaraniu&u,  nostril. 

Bgarata,  between  the  legs. 

Bgarava,  to  think  about. 

Bgaravalomai,  to  sit  silent. 

Bgasi,  to  crawl. 

Bgasi,  old. 

Bgasi  -rak.,  to  prune,  strip  off. 

Bgata,  enclosed. 

Bgato,  an  armlet,  bracelet,  ornament  for 

the  wrist. 
Bgatu  (Ra.),  fire. 
Bgatu,   lower   part  of  the  abdomen  and 

upper  part  of  the  thigh. 
Bgatu  -lak.,  to  cultivate  the  ground. 
Bgau,  my  or  mine  (used  of  food  only). 
Bgava,  a  spade. 
Bgavi,  a  I  and -crab. 
Bgavoka,  or  ygavokavoka,  a  scull. 
Bgawa,  fire ;  to  kindle. 
Bgei  (O.),  mother. 
Bge£e  (Ra.),  all. 
Bgele,  earth,  soil. 
Bgeleygelewa,  filthiness. 
Bgelo,  limping. 
Bgera  (Mb.),  to  fall  and  be  scattered  about, 

as  leaves. 
Bgere  (O.),  ancle. 

Bgeteygete  ni  liya,  palm  of  the  hand. 
Bgeteygete  ni  ava,  sole  of  the  foot. 
Bgeu,  a  comb;  -ta,  to  comb. 
Bgeva,  to  scrape  up  earth. 
Bgia  -ta,  to  tattoo. 
Bgiawa,  a  kind  of  fish. 
Bgilaiso,  charcoal. 
Bgilaisoygawa,  hot  cinders. 
Bgili  -a,  to  rub  with  the  hand. 
Bgitnaygima  (S.),  all. 
Bgiygi,  cotton ;  to  roll. 
Bgiygo,  narrow. 

Bgiri,  to  ring,  to  drum,  to  knock. 
Bgitu,  shallow  water. 
Bgiwa,  a  flint. 
Bgo,  this. 


Bgo  (Ra.),  a  pig. 

Bgoli,  fish  ;  to  fish. 

Bgolbu,  a  shout ;  to  shout. 

Bgonindau,  a  fisherman. 

Bgori,  that. 

Bgoro  -ya,  to  exclaim ;  exclamation. 

Bgoro,  to  take  away. 

Bgou,  my,  mine. 

Bgu,  my,  mine  (suffix). 

Bgtca  -ta,  to  wipe. 

Bguaygua,  a  towel. 

Bgumi,  to  clinch. 

Bgumu,  red  paint. 

Bgumuygumu,  a  shell. 

Bguygu  -va,  to  hold  in  the  hand. 

Bguri-ni-lasaiva,  the  ancle. 

Bguru  -ta,,  to  eat  any  thing  unripe. 

Bgusa,  to  wipe. 

Bi,  the  bristle  of  a  hog ;  a  kind  of  grass. 

Bi,  to  shout. 

Bole,  to  turn  the  head. 

Boyo,  a  black  cockroach. 

Bona,  a  word  of  commendation. 

Bone,  a  child,  a  son  or  daughter. 

Bonealeiva,  virginity. 

Bono,  a  young  cocoa-nut. 

Bu,  earnest,  energetic. 

Bumatua,  earnest,  vigorous. 

Bundu,  or  yutu  -va,  to  cut  off. 

Bunu  (S.),  to  drink.     (See  unu). 

Busu,  the  mouth. 


o 

0,  a  cloud. 

O,  an  interjection  of  surprise. 

Oata,  to  read,  count. 

OSo,  covetous. 

OSoia,  to  enclose  in  a  net. 

O'm  (S.),  he,  she,  or  it. 

Oi,  is  it  ? 

Oile  !  alas ! 

Oka,  to  read,  reckon. 

Oko,  okbokb,  to  kindle  a  fire,  to  burn. 

Ola,  to  spring  up,  as  a  breeze. 

Ole,  to  squeal. 
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Old,  to  tie  up,  cover. 

Olo  (O.),  sou],  spirit,  shadow.     (See  alo.) 

Oloni,  tied  up,  bundled  up. 

Omba  (L.),  to  fall  prostrate ;  (S.),  to  fall 

from  an  eminence. 
Ombe   (Mb.),   to  cover,  fold   over.     (See 

umbe.) 
Ombo,  to  clap  the  hands. 
Oma,  lomo,  to  clip. 

Omu,  omundou,  omundrau,  omunu,  ona, 
ondra,  ondrau,  possessive  pronouns. 
(See  Grammar.) 
One,  to  mend  a  net. 
Ono,  six. 

Onosapavulu,  sixty. 

Opa,  opaopa,  engaged,  occupied ;  employ- 
ment, occupation. 
Opa  (S.),  to  fall  prostrate. 
Opgo,  to  clasp  the  hand  out  of  respect. 
Opotia,  troubled,  afflicted. 
Ooa,  a  word  of  respect  used  to  a  chief. 
Ora,  to  choke,  suffocate. 
Oro,  to  bind ;  a  girdle,  zone. 
Oro,  orovata,  a  bundle. 
Orooro,  a  bandage,  cord. 
Ororu,  soft  (applied  to  sand). 
Ose,  lamentation. 
Osi,  to  adopt. 
Oso,  to  bark. 
Oso,  osooso,  narrow. 
Oti,  done,  finished. 
Oto,  to  lie  upon. 

Oundreva,  to  kindle,  shine.     (See  aundre.) 
Ova,  to  swim. 
Ovea,  to  take  by  force. 
Oviovi,  cloak,  blanket,  any  covering  for 

the  shoulders  (cerem.) 
Ovo,  lamentation  ;  to  lament. 


R 

Ra,  they. 

Ra,  down,  below. 

Rai  -Sa,  to  behold,  look,  beware ;  a  look. 

Raisaia,  blind. 


Raki,  to  spread  out  to  dry. 

Rakorako,  reverence. 

Ramarama,  light. 

Ramba,  broad ;  breadth. 

Rambailai  (qu.  rambalailai?)  narrow. 

Rambalevu,  broad,  wide. 

Ramba-ni-vava  [papa]  a  board. 

Rambasamba,  flatness. 

Rambe  -ta,  to  kick  with  the  toe. 

Rambo,  a  sling. 

Rambosiu,  deceit. 

Rambupa,  to  cover  over. 

Ramusu,  split. 

Ra/ndi,  ranandi,  queen. 

Rapgasa,  dryness. 

Rdrd,   a  plain,  a   level  space;   a  public 
square ;  the  deck  of  a  canoe. 

Rdrd,  to  warm  one's  self  at  the  fire. 

Raralevu,  a  meeting  for  singing. 

Rdrdlevu,  a  plain. 

Rarama,  light. 

Rasa,  greatness. 

Ratou,  they. 

Rata,  a  respectful  appellation,  used  in  the 
vocative  singular,  equivalent  to  "  sir," 
or  "  my  lord  ;"  it  is  sometimes  placed 
before  the  names  of  chiefs,  as,  Raiu 
Seru,  Lord  Seru. 
Rau,  they  two. 
Ran,  the  thatch  of  a  house. 
Rau  -ta,  to  fit. 

Rauka,  watery  (said  of  yams). 
Rausi,  a  kind  of  yam. 
Ravarava  (S.),  a  stick  used  as  a  substitute 

for  a  spade. 
Ravendi,  crack  j  broken,  cracked. 
Ravopa,  to  boil. 
Ravu,  to  kill. 

Ravuravu,  to  kill ;  a  murderer. 
Rawa,  to  possess,  obtain. 
Raivaraiva,  easy. 
Rawataka  (Mb.),  to  succeed  in  doing  any 

thing. 
Re  or  ri,  a  particle  suffixed  to  words,— a 

sort  of  enclitic. 
Reki,  rereki,  joy ;  to  rejoice. 
Remoremo,  to  blink. 
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Reyge,  disabled,  unable  to  walk. 

Reyu   -€a,   to   kiss, — salute   by   pressing 
noses. 

Here,  to  fear  ;  fear. 

Rerekiia,  happiness. 

Rereya,  turmeric,  curcuma. 

Rerevakandai,  dissimulation. 

Reva,  to  lie  to  (as  a  vessel). 

Reva,  short. 

RewaiSake,  high. 

Ri,  hunger,  desire  ;  hungry,  lustful. 

Rika,  to  leap,  to  dance. 

Rikarika,  a  dance. 

Rikou,  to  shudder. 

Rindeu,  to  be  astonished. 

Rindorindo,  to  dance. 

Riri,  rapid. 

Riri,  to  boil. 

Riri,  a  kitchen. 

Ririndo,  to  dance. 

Ririva,  perplexity. 

Rise,  lamentation  ;  to  mourn. 

Rito,  restless. 

Riva,  foolish. 

Rivau,  to  wink. 

Roaroa  (Mb.),  to-morrow. 

Roirdi,  to  fan. 

Roka,  color. 

Rombo,  full,  occupied ;  -ta,  to  fill. 

Royele,  a  flag,  banner. 

Roygo  -ta,  to  hug  in  the  arms  ;  to  carry  ; 
a  mat  used  as  a  cradle. 

Royo  -Sa,  to  hear ;  report,  rumor. 

Row,  near,  to  approach. 

Rorovi,  in  close  succession. 

Rova,  a  race ;  running  a  race. 

Rovu,  a  sprout. 

Rua,  two. 

Rua  -sayavtdu,  twenty. 

Ruirui,  to  brush  away  flies. 

Ruka,  done ;  destroyed. 

Ruku,   under;   the   early   part  of  morn- 
ing. 

Rukuruku,  to  put  clay  on  the  head. 

Rumbu  (R.),  a  box,  chest ;  -na,  to  put  in 
a  box. 

Ruru,  a  calm. 

103 


Rusa,  a  curse. 
Ruve,  a  pigeon. 


s 


Sa,  a  verbal  particle  (see  Grammar). 

Sd,  one  of  two  who  work  together. 

Sd,  a  rafter. 

Saka,  Sir  (a  ceremonial  address). 

SakauSima,  a  link. 

Sakesake,  desire  of  admiration. 

Sakilia,  to  search. 

Saku  -ta,  to  anoint  the  head. 

Saku,  to  knock,  hit,  strike. 

Sala,  way,  road. 

Sala  -ta,  to  cover. 

Sala,  a  covering  for  the  head,  a  turban  of 

native  cloth. 
Salevu,  an  act  of  reverence. 
Salia,  the  mouth  of  a  harbor. 
Salusalu,  necklace,  neckband,  garland  of 

flowers. 
Samaka,  to  rub  with  the  hands. 
Samaki,  to  heap  up  ;  to  sweep ;  to  prune. 
Samasamaraki,  to  anoint. 
Sambe,  crooked. 

Sambi  -Sa,  to  drive ;  -lak.,  to  punish. 
Samila,  having  a  defect  in  the  speech. 
Samu  -ta  and  -lak.,  to  knock  down,  to 

kill ;  a  massacre. 
Saya,  the  ancle,  the  leg. 
Sayasaya,  to  beg. 

Sayga,  canoes  (used  only  in  the  plural). 
Saygd,  a  drinking-vessel  of  clay. 
Saygali   (O.),   the   open    space    about   a 

house. 
Saygonivata,  to  assemble,  call  together. 
Sao,  saosao  -Sa,  to  count  yams  or  taro. 
Saosaoa,  perfect. 

Sara  -va,  to  look  for,  to  look  out  for. 
Sarasara,  to  see. 
Sara,  sarasara,  very. 
Sara,  a  male  pig. 
Sarata,  noise  in  the  bowels. 
Saresare,  a  rib. 
Sari,  lizard. 
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Saro,  the  breast-bone. 

Sdsd,  ten  mats. 

Sdsd,  brown. 

Sau,  an  ornament. 

Sau,  reward,  payment;  -ma,  to  pay,  re- 
ward. 

Sau,  a  king. 

Sau  -€a,  to  clasp  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
on  the  palm  of  the  other. 

Sauka,  near  the  fire-place. 

Saumanda,  to  wish. 

Saumahi,  to  return ;  to  cause  to  return. 

Saumama,  to  chew. 

Saumbasaya,  crossways. 

Saumboyi,  morning. 

Sau  -yone  (R.),  abortion. 

Sau  -rei,  sau  -tu  (M.),  peace,  tranquillity. 

Saurara  (Mb.),  miserable,  vexatious,  un- 
lucky. 

Sausau,  a  mode  of  incantation. 

Sausau,  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Sausau,  to  clap. 

Sau  -tu,  plenty,  abundance,  peace. 

Sava,  a  temple  ;  a  gravestone  of  basalt. 

Savasava,  white,  clean. 

Save,  young. 

Savo  -ra,  to  draw,  as  a  rope. 

Savu,  a  spout  of  water ;  a  waterfall. 

Savulu,  a  fore-tooth. 

Sawana,  the  sea. 

Saya,  alone. 

Se,  a  clap  of  thunder. 

Se,  or. 

Se,  a  flower  ;  the  gills  of  a  fish  ;  breakers. 

Se,  to  wander. 

Seamai,  to  come  (?). 

Seasea,  to  rend. 

Seavo  (R.),  train  of  native  cloth  worn  by 

the  chiefs. 
Seavu,  to  perish,  be  lost. 
Seirua  (R.),  to  rend,  to  divide. 
Seiavo,  a  thousand  cocoa-nuts. 
Sele,  white  (used  only  of  the  hair). 
Sele,  selesele,  a  knife  ;  to  cut  with  a  knife. 
Selekoti,  scissors. 
Seleseleka,  white. 
Seletd,  sword. 


Sema,  the  left  hand. 

Semasema,  to  join. 

Sendre,  a  large  wooden  dish  in  which  oil 
is  made. 

Seya,  no,  not. 

Seya  -mbau  -sara,  by  no  means. 

Seyata,  to  wish,  to  desire,  to  try. 

Seygu,  full  (?). 

Serau,  face,  eyes  (cerem.) 

Serau  -na,  to  see  (cerem.) 

Sere  -va,  to  sing. 

Sere  -ha,  to  untie  and  take  off. 

Sere,  breast. 

Seru,  a  comb ;  -ta,  to  comb. 

Seseya,  desire,  misery. 

Seseniyasduldilai,  February. 

Seseniyasdulevu,  March. 

Sesewa,  foolishness. 

Seta,  full. 

Setavuovuo,  brimfull. 

Seu  -ta,  to  scrape,  scratch  (like  a  hen). 

Seu  -ra,  to  stir  about. 

Seve,  disapprobation. 

Sevu,  a  religious  offering ;  the  first  of  the 
yams. 

Sevua,  to  dash  as  waves. 

Sevusevu,  a  present  for  persons  just  arrived 

from  other  islands. 
Sevusevu,  to  clean. 
Sewaruta,  a  flower  without  fruit. 
Sewasewa,  small. 
Seyavu,  to  go  astray. 
Si,  to  be  ignorant  of. 
SiSi,  to  whistle. 
Sika,  part  of  a  net. 
SiJceSi,  a  kind  of  tree. 
Siki  -ta,  to  lift. 
Sikisiki,  a  head -ache. 
Siko,  sikosiko,  a  spy. 
Sikosikoa,  gray- headed. 
Sila,  a  species  of  wild  corn  (?). 
Sila  -ta,  to  trample,  to  crush. 
Sila  (O.),  the  sheet  of  a  sail. 
Sili,  to  bathe,  wash  ;  to  circumcise. 
Sina,  a  bottle. 
SinundoSe,  a  chain. 
Sinusinu,  gravy. 
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Sipa,  the  sun,  day;   -na,  to  bask  in  the 

sun,  to  sun  one's  self. 
Siyasiya,  clear,  open  country. 
Sipasiydu,  white. 
Stirs,  wrong ;  an  error. 
Sirovi,  that  which  is  eaten  after  drinking. 
Sisi,  the  two  holes  in  the  cocoa-nut. 
Sisia,  to  play,  sport. 
Sisiva  -talc,  to  revenge,  to  vie  with. 
Siti,  a  plant. 
Siu  -ra,  to  extinguish. 
Sivi,  to  make  a  point. 
Sivo,  to  debase. 
Siwa,  a  fish-hook  ;  -tak.,  to  catch  fish  with 

a  hook. 
So,  soa,  an  assembly. 
Soa-levu  or  solevu,  a  festive  party,  a  great 

assemblage,  usually  for  feasting. 
Soata  (R.),  a  grindstone  ;  pumice-stone. 
SoSo,  the  buttocks,  the  hips. 
Soki,  a  pointed  stake  set  in  the  ground  to 

entrap  an  enemy. 
Sokia,  to  pluck  fruit. 
Soko,  to  sail ;  a  voyage. 
Sola,  a  stranger. 
Sole,  a  bonnet,  head-dress. 
Sole  -na  and  -yak.,  to  wrap  up  a  corpse. 
Solea,  a  bundle. 
Solesole,  to  wrestle. 
Soli  -a,  to  give,  bestow. 
Solo,  to  rub,  wipe. 
Soloya,  a  spouse. 
Solove,  a  taro-bed. 
Sombe  -ta,  to  cleave  to. 
So-mbenambena,  a  wedding-party. 
Sombosombo,  exclamation  of  surprise. 
Sombu,  down  ;  -ta,  to  fall  down. 
Sombusombu,  steep. 
Somi  -€a,  to  drink. 
Somia,  to  retaliate. 
Somini,  to  snuff. 
Somini,  absorbed,  disappeared. 
Somu,  clay  and  sand  mixed  for  pottery. 
Sona,  wonder. 

Sondreya,  to  gnash  or  grate  the  teeth. 
Soygi,  to  crouch  down,  to  hide. 
Soygo,  soygovata,  to  assemble. 


Soygosoygo,  rubbish. 

Soyo,  to  shut. 

Sore,  seed ;  a  kind  of  beads  made  of  the 
seed  of  a  plant. 

Soreti,  the  fence  of  a  house. 

Sow  -va,  to  worship,  pray. 

Soro  -va/c,  to  pray  for. 

Sdsd,  impatient. 

Sosd,  an  assembly ;  -va,  to  assemble. 

Sosoo?ia,  in  the  room  or  stead  of. 

Sosori,  a  very  young  cocoa-nut. 

Soti  (R.),  much,  exceedingly. 

Sou,  steam. 

Sousou,  scorched. 

Sova,  a  basket. 

Sova  -va,  to  pour. 

Sovasova-ni-mbeni,  a  dunghill. 

Sove  -tak.,  to  knock  off  the  head  with  a 
club. 

Sovusovu,  a  club. 

Su  (M.),  soup,  water  in  which   food   has 
been  boiled. 

Sua,  one  of  the  sticks  (?)  by  which  a  canoe 
is  propelled. 

Sua  -ka,  to  husk  a  cocoa-nut. 

Suaki,  to  hoe. 

Suayga,  a  plantain. 

Suasua,  wet. 

Suasuawah,  or  suesuele,  malicious. 

Suavale  -tak.,  to  deceive. 

SuSu  or  susu,  the  heart. 

Sue  (0.),the  stone  in  a  fire-place  on  which 

the  pot  is  placed. 
Sui,  a  bone,  a  needle  of  bone. 
Suisuia,  rough,  sharp. 
Suka,  to  dismiss. 
Suka-kimwi,  to  go  backward. 
Sulci  -ta,  to  paint  or  daub  the  body,  to 

anoint. 
Suli,  taro. 

Sulisuli,  young  banana-tree. 
Sulu,  a  garment. 
Sulu  -ta,  to  take  out  of  a  box. 
Sumbu,  pelvis  of  a  female. 
Sumina,  to  sheathe,  put  in  a  hole. 
Sunisuni,  gravy. 
Suygu  -ta,  to  snatch. 
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Suru,  to  sneeze. 

Susa,  to  betroth. 

Susi,  to  cut. 

Susu,  a  pit  in  which  fish  are  taken. 

Susuya,  to  adopt. 


Ta,  taki,  to  cut  with  an  axe. 

Ta  -ya,  to  fell  (qu.  same  as  above  ?). 

Ta,  or  nda,  we. 

TaSake,  to  look  up. 

TaSayge,  to  hurt  the  foot. 

TaSavu,  to  root  up. 

TaSere,  to  turn  over. 

TaSi,  younger  brother  or  sister. 

TaSori,  to  singe. 

Taia,  to  pour. 

Taikuva  (0.),  finger-nails. 

Tailasa,  restless,  uneasy. 

Takali,  the  sea. 

Takali,  to  separate. 

Takari  (Mb.),  the  open  space  about  a  house. 

Taki,  not. 

Taki  -vak.,  to  draw  water. 

Takoroso,  taygakoso,  to  intercept ;  persecute. 

Taku,  tortoise-shell. 

TalaSa,  goods  returned  for  something  re- 
ceived. 

Talai,  to  order,  command. 

Talai  -ndrendre,  disobedient,  ungovernable. 

Talai  -rawarawa,  obedient. 

Tola  -ndrondro  (Mb.),  to  blow  briskly,  as 
wind. 

Talambo,  slack. 

Talanoa,  telling  stories. 

Talasiya,  upland  ground. 

Talatala,  a  messenger,  a  servant. 

Tale,  again. 

Tale,  to  return  ;  to  refuse. 

Tali,  to  plait,  to  braid. 

Taliu,  to  carry  goods. 

Taliyo,  to  forget,  forgetfulness. 

Talivi,  split. 

Taloi,  razor. 

TaloSa,  to  pour  into  a  dish. 


Tola,  whilst. 

Tama,  father. 

Tama  -lailai  (0.),  uncle  by  father's  side. 

Tama  (R.),  salute  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior. 

Tamale,  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Tamata,  a  man  {homo),  a  person,  man  or 
woman. 

Tamba,  a  present  before  a  feast. 

Tamba,  a  place. 

Tamba,  arm,  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow. 

Tambakau,  mat  made  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaf. 

Tambambuli,  a  necklace  of  ovula-shells. 

Tambatamata,  a  generation. 

Tambayambake,  a  season  of  the  year. 

Tambe  -a,  to  hold  in  the  palm  or  hollow  of 
the  hand. 

Tambevanda,  collar-bone. 

Tamboyi,  concealed,  secret. 

Tambu,  sacred,  prohibited ;  -rak.,  to  con- 
secrate, to  prohibit. 

Tambua,  a  whale's  tooth. 

Tambumayimayi,  an  adze. 

Tambu  -viti,  a  broad-axe. 

Tambu  -volau,  to  wait  for  a  favorable  wind. 

Tamu  (Mb.),  no,  not. 

Tamusu,  to  cut  down. 

Tandende,  spread. 

Tandola,  opened. 

Tandra,  dream. 

Tandru  (M.),  ring. 

Tani,  different. 

Taya,  a  bag. 

Tayaloa,  the  smell  of  a  dead  body. 

Tayane,  a  male. 

Tayani,  to  put  into. 

Taygaya,  precipitation,  haste. 

Taygiri,  sounding. 

Tayi,  to  cry,  weep. 

Tayitayi,  to  swallow ;  the  windpipe  (?). 

Tara,  to  take  up,  to  build. 

Tara,  lawful;  -va,  to  come  next,  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Tarambe,  to  strike  the  foot. 

Taratara,  to  manufacture,  work  upon,  build. 

Taro  -ya,  to  ask. 
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Tasere,  loose. 

Tasi,  rotten  (used  of  cocoa-nuts). 

Tasivori,  to  shave  the  head. 

Tasova,  split. 

Tata,  to  hack,  to  cut. 

Tata,  a  mallet  used  in  pottery. 

Tata,  border,  hem. 

Tataka,  revengeful;  to  revenge,  retaliate. 

Tatalavi,  to  warm  one's  self. 

Tatama,  quick. 

Tatar  a,  the  cover  of  a  book. 

Tau,  a  part  of  a  canoe. 

Tau  -Sa,  to  place. 

Tau  -Sa,  to  gather  fruit. 

Tau  -va,  to  cleave  to. 

Tau  -ra,  to  catch,  take. 

Tau  !  exclamation  of  surprise. 

TauSu,  drawn  forth. 

Taumbialayi,  to  rain  heavily. 

Tauki,  a  keeper,  proprietor. 

Taundonu,  early  in  the  morning. 

Tauya  (O.),  a  swinging  shelf. 

Tauygaijga,  strength,  vigor. 

Tauri,  to  eat  or  drink  ;  food  (cerem.) 

Tautau,  to  agree  ;  agreement. 

Tautauvata,  like. 

Tautauwalili,  to  swing. 

Tau  -vu  (R.),  persons  who  have  the  same 
god. 

Tauwake  -na,  to  take. 

Tava,  to  cut,  make  an  incision. 

Tavaia  (R.),  a  bottle. 

Tavale,  a  brother-in-law. 

Tavaygawa,  a  large  axe. 

Tave,  son  or  daughter  of  a  chief. 

Tavi,  a  task,  a  piece  of  work,  an  under- 
taking. 

Tavi  -a,  to  strike  on  the  cheek. 

Tavitavi,  a  broom  ;  to  sweep. 

Tavo,  tatavo,  to  sleep  (cerem.) 

TavoSi,  flayed,  skinned. 

Tavola,  that  part  of  the  beach  which  is  dry 
at  low-water. 

7avu£u,  to  rage  as  the  waves. 

Tavuki,  to  turn  about. 

Tavutu,  to  strike  the  foot. 

Tavutu  (R.),  a  whale. 

104 


Tawa,  a  negative  particle  having  the  same 
force  as  the  English  un- ;  it  is  placed 
almost  at  will  before  adjectives  and 
verbs. 

Tawa,  inhabited. 

TaioaSa,  the  firmament. 

TavmZawa,  everlasting,  without  end. 

Taivake,  a  flajr. 

Taivakina,  to  arrange  a  sail  so  as  to  catch 
the  wind,  to  brace  in. 

Tawamundu,  constantly. 

Tawdse,  divorced. 

Taivaya-ga,  useless. 

Taya,  to  cut,  to  hack  (see  ta). 

Tayana,  to  spread. 

Tei,  to  plant. 

Tei,  a  kind  of  club. 

Teiteikevu,  to  go  or  come  down,  to  descend. 

Teisoso,  the  flower  of  the  banana. 

Tekevu,  to  begin ;  beginning. 

Teki,  not. 

Tele,  razor ;  -a,  to  shave. 

Tembeniyjusu,  lip. 

Tembenikula,  mouth  (cerem.) 

Temo,  calf  of  the  leg. 

Tere  -ya,  to  touch. 

Tete,  to  stretch  out,  extend  (as  branches). 

Teve,  to  circumcise. 

Tevu  -ka,  to  spread  out. 

Ti,  very  young  yam. 

Tika,  to  roll. 

Tiki,  a  place,  a  part. 

Tiko,  to  sit,  to  remain,  to  be  fixed,  to 
dwell. 

Tikotiko,  a  seat. 

Tilatila,  to  knock. 

Tih  -ma,  to  swallow. 

Tilou,  a  word  spoken  by  way  of  apology 
for  standing  up  in  another's  presence. 

Tilotilo,  the  windpipe  (qu.  gullet  ?). 

Timbi,  a  flash  ;  to  blow  a  conch. 

Timea,  the  large  intestines. 

Tina,  a  mother. 

Tinara,  dysentery. 

Tinatinu,  tinanitu,  a  sow. 

Tini,  ten. 

Tini  -a,  to  conclude. 
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Tinia,  a  button. 
Tinitini,  the  conclusion. 
Tipa  (O.),  dew. 

Tiyaru,   name   of  a   place   in   Mbulu   or 
Hades. 

Tiyga,  to  shout ;  (O.),  name  of  a  game. 

Tiri,  to  break,  as  an  egg. 

Titi,  to  hang  down,  be  pendent. 

Titombu,  deep.  • 

Titoko,  walking-stick,  staff. 

Titolo,  the  paper-mulberry,  when  stripped 
of  its  bark. 

Tiva,  to  turn  aside. 

Toa,  a  fowl. 

ToSi,  to  write. 

Toka,  to  lie,  to  be  placed,  fixed  in  any 
place. 

Tokalau,  east  wind. 

lokalaututu,  the  north  wind  ;  the  north. 

Tokatolca,  a  seat. 

Tokatoka,  a  priest. 

Ibkatoka-ni-yone,  after-birth. 

Tokatua,  mountain,  barren  hill. 

Tokawale,  anger,  angry. 

Tokayala,  to  stand  where  the  fresh  water 
unites  with  the  salt  to  watch  for  fish. 

Toke,  to  remove,  to  quit  a  place. 

Told,  to  kick. 

Toko,  beloved,  favorite. 

Tola,  hollow. 

Tolo,  the  waist. 

Tolomaki,  to  push. 

Tolona,  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Tolu,  three. 

Iblusayavulu,  thirty. 

Toma  -?ia,  to  increase  ;  to  sit,  to  dwell. 

Tomba  (O.),  a  bay  of  the  sea. 

Tombe,  a  long  tuft  of  hair,  worn  as  an 
ornament ;  any  ornament ;  -na,  to 
adorn  one's  self  with  any  thing. 

Tombo  -ka,  to  catch,  seize. 

Tombu-ni-wai,  a  well. 

Toni,  to  sleep. 

Tonia,  to  endure. 

Tonitoni,  a  ceremony  performed  at  a  fune- 
ral, or  at  the  consecration  of  a  temple. 

Tbnoka,  to  wound. 


Topga,  a  sow. 

Ibygale,  to  carry  on  the  shoulder. 

Toygi,  to  fall. 

Toygi,  a  wheel. 

Toro,  to  approach,  advance. 

Toroyani,  to  move  about. 

Toso,  to  move  by  jerks. 

Totaka  (O.),  to  fight  for. 

Toto,  pain,  painful. 

Totou,  to  paste   with   arrow-root,  or  the 
fruit  of  the  tou  tree. 

Totolo,  sailing  swiftly. 

Tou,  the  name  of  a  tree. 

Tova,  a  dish. 

Tovo,  habit,  nature. 

Tovo,  to  try. 

Tovotovo,  an  effort,  a  trial. 

Tovu,  the  back. 

Toya  -na,  to  print. 

Tuyovu,  brackish. 

Tu,  the  upright  part  of  a  tree. 

Tu,  to  stand. 

Tu,  word  used  by  children  to  their  father. 

Tua,  word  used  by  children  to  their  grand- 
father. 

Tuai,  to  delay. 

Tuaka,  an  elder  brother  or  sister. 

Tuatua,  the  top  of  a  mountain. 

Tui,  tuitui,  to  sow  (qu.  sew  ?). 

Tui,  king,  chief,  lord. 

Tui  (R.),  a  dog. 

Tuitui,  salt. 

Tuka,  a  grandfather, — a  very  aged  person. 

Tukei,  to  accuse. 

Tuku  -Sa,  to  put ;  to  give. 

TukuSavu,  to  put  the  whole  of  any  thing 
into  one  dish. 

Tukuna,  to  tell,  to  speak  of. 

Tukundravu,  to  daub  the  head  with  ashes. 

Tukutuku,  a  speech. 

Tula,  bald. 

Tule,  ear-wax. 

Tuleya,  to  push. 

Tuleyi,  to  press. 

Tuleyu,  to  moan. 

Tuli,  dull. 

Tuli,  to  make. 
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Tumba,  to  fly  ;  flight. 

Tumba,  outside,  exterior;  i  tumba,  without. 

Tumba,  land-crab. 

Tumbe  -ra,  to  lead  by  the  hand. 

Thimbu,  to  spring  up,  to  sprout,  grow;  a 

sprout. 
Thimbu,  a  grandmother. 
Tumbuko,  mark  on  the  skin  occasioned  by 

burning. 
Tumbuniyone,  midwife;  after-birth. 
Tumbuta,  to  stand  still. 
Tumbutumbu,  to  bathe  (cerem.) 
Tuninddu,  a  fisherman  ;  to  fish. 
Tu-gavu,  pale,  sickly-looking. 
Tuiji  -va,  to  kindle. 
Tura,  to  erect,  to  place. 
Turaya,  chief. 

Turatura,  foot  or  leg  (cerem.) 
Tutu,  to  drop,  to  trickle. 
Turu,  valley. 
Turuka,  a  stone  which  has  been  worn  by 

the  dashing  of  the  waves. 
Turuturu,  elbow. 
Tuselembua,  the  small  entrails. 
Tutu,  a  border. 
Tutu,  a  stand,  foundation. 
Tutue,  thin,  thinness. 
Tutumbutu,  to  stand  still. 
Tutiimu,  hips. 

Tutuvi,  a  cloak,  blanket,  bed-clothes. 
Tuva,  ruiuva,  a  tree  from  which  a  poison 

is  obtained  for  intoxicating  fish. 
Tuvaiapgalayga,  to  be  in  confusion. 
Tuvatuva,  the  stones  which  surround  the 

earth  on  which  a  house  is  erected. 
Tuvi,  tutuvi,  to  cover  with  bed-clothes. 
Tuvu,  fresh  water  springing  up  in  the  sand 

below  the  salt-water  mark. 
Tuvuki,  to  turn  about. 


U 

V,  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
TJa,  a  wave ;  to  flow,  as  the  tide. 
TJa,  a  vein. 
TJaSa,  low  water. 


TJandonu,  high  water. 

JJaua,  muscular,  strong. 

TJSa,  to  break,  as  an  egg. 

TJSa,  rain. 

TJSi,  to  resemble. 

TJSiwai,  u&uwai,  a  frith,  a  creek. 

TJSu,  the  nose  ;  a  promontory. 

TJSu  -na,  to  draw  out,  unsheath. 

TJea  (O.),  a  fish-weir,  a  wall  for  enclosing 
fish. 

TJi  (Mb.),  a  noise ;  to  make  a  noise,  stir, 
bustle. 

TJ7cu(M.),  nail  of  finger. 

Ula,  the  short  missile  club  ;  -ta,  to  throw. 

TJle  -a,  to  stir  about. 

TJli,  a  steering-paddle ;  to  steer. 

TJli,  a  dog. 

TJlo,  a  maggot. 

TJloa,  maggoty. 

Ulu,  the  head. 

Ulu  -Sa,  to  give  away  the  dress  with  which 
a  person  is  clothed. 

JJluiQani,  chief,  principal  (from  ulu,  head, 
-ga,  only,  and  ni,  of). 

Ulumate  (R.),  wig. 

Ulumatua,  the  first-born. 

Ulunaimuri,  the  tail. 

JJmbe,  also. 

JJmbi,  the  cheek. 

Umbi  -a,  to  cover ;  bed-curtain. 

Umbiumbi,  to  cover. 

Um,ea,  rust,  rusty. 

TJndolu,  a  thousand. 

TJndre   -va,   to   shine,   to   burn ;   shining, 

burning. 
TJndreyani,  burned,  destroyed. 
JJnduundu,  ten  canoes. 
TJnu  -ma,  to  drink. 
Uya,  a  shell -fish,  land-crab. 
Urjge  -ta,  to  be  in  motion,  as  water. 
Ura,  a  shrimp,  a  lobster. 
Ureure,  to  rock. 
Uro,  grease,  fat. 

Uru  -Sa,  to  strike  or  lower  a  sail. 
JJru,  to  land. 

Usa,  a  cargo  ;  -na,  to  convey  a  cargo. 
Usima,  food  of  one  kind  only. 
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TJsu  -ta,  to  snatch. 

Usumaki  -na,  to  sheathe,  put  in  a  hole. 

Uto,  a  breadfruit  tree  ;  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 

Uto,  the  heart ;  the  back-bone  (?). 

TJtonu  (S.),  the  heart  of  a  tree. 

JJtu  -na,  to  join,  unite  one  thing  to  another. 

JJtu,  to  come  to  land. 

Uvi,  a  yam. 

Uvu,  the  young  leaf  of  a  banana  tree. 

Uvu  -Sa,  to  blow,  sound  (as  a  trumpet), 

puff. 
Uvuuvu,  to  inflate. 


Vd,  four. 

VaSi,  vaSivaSi,  to  cut. 

VaSu,  eye-brow. 

VaSu  -ka  and  lak.,  to  box,  cuff,  strike  with 
the  fist. 

Vaivaiwa,  extraordinary ;  wise,  intelligent. 

Vaka,  according  to,  as,  like  (particle  pre- 
fixed to  nouns  and  adjectives  to  form 
adverbs). 

Vaka,  causative  prefix  (see  Grammar). 

Vakadndua,  all,  every  one. 

VakaSd,  badly ;  -na,  to  make  bad  ,*  to 
blame. 

VakaSaSa,  odd  numbers  above  10,  20,  &c. 

VakaSala,  deceit,  deceitful ;  accident. 

VakaSava,  why  1  for  what  1 

VakaSivo,  a  custom  of  spitting  and  express- 
ing a  wish  after  drinking  aiggona, 

VakaSoSo  -talc,  to  deepen  ;  deep. 

VakaSoSole,  to  try  ;  trial. 

VakaSoSoiviriwiri,  an  eddy  ;  to  turn  round. 

VakaSoko,  to  prepare. 

VakaiaSa,  or  vakayaSa  (O.),  to  give  a 
name. 

VakaiSuruSuru,  a  garment  with  sleeves  or 
legs. 

Vakailasa,  to  tame,  make  quiet  or  easy  ; 
comfortable,  contented. 

Vakaindai,  to  speak  falsely. 

Vakaindina,  really. 

Vakairire,  to  alarm,  alarming ;  very,  ex- 
ceedingly, i.  e.  terribly. 


Vakaisakasaka,  to  reverence. 

Vakaitamera,  very,  exceedingly. 

Vakaivei,  how. 

Vakakaisi,  like  a  person  of  low  rank,  slavish. 

Vakakalouyata  -tak.,  to  bless. 

Vakakasua,  to  despise  ;  act  arrogantly. 

Vakakatakata  -tak.,  to  warm. 

Vakakaukaua  -tak.,  to  strengthen. 

Vakakila  -ya,  to  inform. 

Vakakonokono,  impudent. 

VakakururuSu,  to  sow,  plant. 

Vakalailai  -tak.,  to  lessen. 

VakalauSi,  to  starve. 

VakalamboSa,  to  deceive. 

Vakalakala,  declining,  not  erect. 

Vakalala  -tak.,  to  reveal ;  stand  aside. 

Vakalavelave,  to  lift  up. 

Vakalekaleka,  to  shorten. 

Vakalevu,  to  augment. 

Vakaleivamatua  -tak.,  to  deprive  of  virginity . 

Vakakali,  to  ransom  ;  to  separate. 

Vakalialia,  foolish  ;  -tak.,  to  make  foolish. 

Vakaliwaliwa  -tak.,  to  cool. 

Vakalo  or  vakole,  elderly  (?). 

Vakaloaloa  -tak.,  to  blacken. 

Vakalolo,  a  preparation  of  cocoa-nut  and 
taro ;  a  sort  of  pudding. 

Vakaloloma,  lovely,  causing  love. 

Vakalomahma,  hollow ;  silent. 

VakalomoSa,  to  deluge. 

Vakaloijaloya  -tak.,  to  make  even. 

Vakaloyoa,  to  make  a  noise ;  noisy. 

Vakamd,  ashamed ;  -tak.,  to  shame,  abash. 

VakamaSa  -tak.,  to  empty. 

Vakama&ala  -tak.,  to  explain. 

Vakamakalivata  -tak.,  to  brighten. 

Vakamakau  -tak.,  to  make  clean. 

Vakamalai  -tak.,  to  cause  to  wither. 

Vakamalumaluyu  -tak.,  to  weaken. 

Vakamama&a,  to  dry. 

Vakamamaka,  ashamed. 

Vakamamasu,  to  pray  for,  to  advocate. 

Vakamanumanu,  having  streamers  at  the 
sail  of  a  canoe. 

Vakamasi,  to  clothe ;  the  ceremony  of  put- 
ting the  girdle  on  to  the  son  of  a  chief 
for  the  first  time. 
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Vaka?nala  -na,  to  erect. 

Vakamatalan,  excellent. 

Vakamatatea,  to  impoverish,  curse. 

Vakamate  -a,  to  kill. 

Vakamatumatua,  economical. 

Vakamau  -ta,  to  fasten. 

Vakamayau  -tak.,  to  marry. 

Vakamdydu  -tak.,  to  judge. 

Vakamba£a,  to  cause  to  be  sick. 

VakambaSa,  to  bait. 

Vakambale  (0.),  to  cut  down,  fell. 

Vakambamba,  crosswise. 

VakamJxinta,  to  believe  ;  faith. 

Vakamboko  -tak.,  to  extinguish. 

Vakambomhda,  to  enslave. 

Vakamborisi,  to  irritate ;  angry. 

Vakamboroa,  to  make  close,  bring  together; 
close,  near. 

Vakambula,  to  beg  food. 

Vakambula  -ta,  to  save  ;  a  savior. 

Vakambuto  -tak.,  to  darken  ;  to  be  blind  ; 
to  faint. 

Vakamelomelo,  a  forerunner,  a  herald ;  to 
go  before,  to  announce. 

VakamiraSa,  to  sow  or  plant. 

Vakamo£e  -ra,  to  cause  to  sleep ;  soporific. 

Vakamurimuri  -a,  to  imitate. 

Vakamusumusu,  sullen. 

Vakamundi,  silent,  taciturn. 

Vakandnddku,  to  backslide. 

Vakandndakuvoli,  to  turn  the  back. 

Vakanauta,  to  consult. 

Vakandamundamu,  to  redden. 

Vakandaumaki  -na,  to  cause  desire;  quiet- 
ness, satisfaction. 

Vakandere,  to  clean,  sharpen. 

Vakandina,  to  verify,  to  fulfil. 

Vakandomo,  branchless,  as  a  tree ;  to  cut 
off  the  branches  of  a  tree,  to  hew. 

Vakandomo  -na,  to  cause  to  desire. 

Vakandomombula,  causing  to  desire  life ; 
exquisitely,  exceedingly. 

Vakandondojiu,  to  make  straight ;  to  par- 
don ;  rightly,  correctly. 

Vakandonundonu,  to  put  in  order,  to  fulfil. 

VakandraunikaSu,  the  custom  of  putting 
the  leaf  of  a  tree  secretly  into  a  per- 
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son's  food,  in  the  expectation  that  some 
evil  spirit  will,  in  consequence,  cause 
his  death. 
Vakandrakai  -tak.,  to  vex. 
Vakandranu  -ma,  to  sweeten. 
Vakandre  -ta,  to  fasten ;  a  button. 
Vakandrekea,  not  full. 
Vakandrekendreke,  deep,  as  a  dish. 
Vakandreu  -tak.,  to  ripen. 
Vakandromu  -8a,  to  cause  to  sink. 
Vakandromu  -ya,  to  disappear. 
Vakandua,  once. 
Yakandula,  to  pacify. 
Vakarialayala,  to  make  commodious. 
Vakapgami  -ta,  to  press. 
Vakaygdygd  -tak.,  to  embolden. 
Vakaygara,  to  bore  a  hole. 
Vakaijgawa  -£a,  to  cause  to  burn. 
Vakaijgea,  to  empty. 
Vakarjgeleygelewa  -tak,  to  defile. 
Vakapgipgi  -£a,  to  roll. 
Vakapgopgolou  -tak.,  to  cause  to  shout. 
Vakapgumi  -a,  to  clinch. 
Vakaoro,  to  gird. 
Vakaosooso,  to  make  narrow. 
Vakaoti,  to  finish. 
VakaraiSa,  to  look  at,  attend  to. 
Vakarairai  -tak.,  to  disclose. 
Vakardrd   -tak.,   to    put    the    deck   on    a 

canoe. 
Vakarauna,  to  provide. 
Vakaravi,  to  cause  to  trust;  confidence, 

trust. 
Vakareye  -Sa,  to  lie,  to  rest. 
Vakareye  -ta,  to  take  care,  to  hoard  up. 
Vakarerekita,  to  make  happy. 
Vakarewa  -tak.,  to  elevate,  to  hoist  (a  sail). 
Vakarewaird  -tak.,  to  lower. 
Vakarikatia,  a  word  of  respect,  spoken  of 

a  father  or  mother  (1). 
Vakariri,  -tak.,  to  hurry. 
Vakarzru,  to  divide. 
Vakarivirivi   -tak.,   to   square,   to    make 

square. 
Vakaroroo  (S.),  to  honor. 
Vakaroyo  (O.),  to  listen. 
Vakaroyoroyo  -tak.,  to  report,  publish. 
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Vakarua,  twice. 

Vakarumbaa  (S.),  to  draw  a  curtain. 

Yakarumbeara,  to  hang  up. 

Vakarumburumbu,  silent. 

Yakaruru,  an  umbrella,  sunshade ;  to  shade, 
to  shield. 

Vakarusa  -tak.,  to  curse. 

Vakasd  -tak.,  to  make  manifest. 

Vakasala,  to  warn,  apprise  of  danger. 

Vakasalasala  -tak.,  to  persecute. 

Vakasali,  to  flow. 

Vakasavmja,  to  apprise. 

Vakase,  to  cause  to  stay. 

Vakasesea,  to  hiss. 

Vakasetava  -tak.,  to  fill. 

Vakasevai,  to  deride,  make  foolish. 

Vakasiyalevu,  dinner,  noon-meal. 

Vakasiyasiyau  -tak.,  to  whiten. 

Vakasisila,  abominable,  cruel. 

Vakasobkakana,  one  who  eats  without 
working. 

Vakasombu,  to  come  to  land. 

Vakasoro,  to  brood. 

Vakasuasua,  a  jest,  to  joke. 

VakasuSu  -ma,  to  bring  forth. 

Vakasulu  -ma,  to  clothe. 

Vakdta,  to  make. 

Yakatdkakdna,  to  eat  without  working. 

Vakatdkea,  to  disclose. 

Vakatakekeni,  meet. 

YakatdkiSuSidu,  to  deny. 

Yakatakilaya,  to  mark,  to  testify. 

Vakatdmbuna,  to  order,  command  (cerem.) 

Vakatdmuria,  to  imitate. 

Vakaoso  -na,  to  intercept,  balk. 

Vakataya,  to  remember. 

Vakasosoko,  to  cruise. 

Vakatara,  to  make  lawful. 

Vakataratara,  to  make  it  lawful  to  leave 
the  place  where  a  chief  has  been  eat- 
ing, by  removing  what  may  remain  of 
his  food. 

Vakatdtakdyalo,  to  be  revengeful. 

Vakatatalo,  to  cast  lots. 

Vakatatama,  to  hasten ;  quickly. 

Vakatatambu,  commandment. 

Vakataui,  to  put  away. 


Vakatdukatdtakinamdi,  to  lie  abreast,  as 
two  canoes. 

Vakatautauvata,  to  make  equal,  to  com- 
pare. 

Vakatatava,  to  place  one  leg  above  an- 
other. 

Vakatavavuli,  to  instruct. 

Vakatawa  -na,  to  watch,  a  watchman. 

Vakatekindunu,  to  kneel. 

Vakatere  -ya,  to  touch. 

Vakateu  -Sa,  to  instruct. 

Vakatiko,  to  place,  cause  to  sit. 

Vakatiyaya,  to  deny. 

Vakatoka,  name  (cerem.) 

Vakatoka,  to  place. 

Vakatokawale,  to  irritate. 

Vakatokotokoi,  beloved. 

Vakatolu,  thrice. 

Vakatovolo  -8a,  to  try ;  an  effort. 

Yakatu  -ra,  to  place  erect;  the  upright 
posts  in  the  fence  of  a  house. 

Yakatuloaloa,  cloudy. 

Vakatumbu  -ra,  to  raise  up,  prepare,  ar- 
range. 

Vakatumbuniu,  a  mode  of  divination  by 
spinning  a  cocoa-nut. 

Vakatuniloa,  a  porch,  or  shade. 

Yakaturaya,  lordly,  chief-like. 

Vakatusa,  to  explain. 

Yakatutu  -tak.,  to  allot. 

YakauSiuSi  -a,  to  imitate. 

Vakauli,  to  steer. 

Vakaundre,  to  burn,  to  cause  to  burn. 

Vakaumeumea,  to  cause  to  rust. 

Yakautauta,  to  think ;  cogitation. 

Vakavaka£e£eyu,  a  resting-place. 

Vakavale,  to  deny. 

Vakavasakasaka,  to  stride. 

Vakaveivakaesini,  to  cast  mutual  re- 
proaches. 

Vakavelevele,  beloved. 

Vakaverevere  -a,  to  entangle. 

Vakavevi  -tak.,  to  weaken. 

YakaveveSe,  to  tempt. 

Vakavikivikia  -tak.,  to  oppress  with  a 
heavy  load. 

Vakavinaka,  well ;  to  thank. 
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Vakaviviya,  to  encircle. 

Vakavu,  to  cause  to  remain. 

Vakavo£a,  to  lean. 

Vakucondo,  to  put  on  board. 

Vakavonavomi,  to  bruise. 

Vakavota,  to  allot. 

VakavOu  -tak.,  to  renew. 

Vakavuata,  to  pour  out. 

Vakavukaydlo,  (lit.  causing   the  spirit  to 
fly ;)  greatly,  exceedingly,  very. 

Vakavuli  -£a,  to  instruct. 

Vakavuni,  secret,  secretly ;  -a,  to  hide. 

Vakavuya  -tak.,  to  fill. 

Vakavurayura,  after   the   manner  of  the 
world. 

Vakavuvu,  to   persevere;  capable  of  en- 
during  labor. 

Vakawa  -tak.,  to  increase. 

Vakawai,  to  deride  ;  to  weep. 

Vakawalewale,  useless. 

Vakawaluke,  to  wrinkle. 

Vakawavu  -£a,  to  erect,  raise  up. 

Vakawavapga,  to  look  after  canoes. 

Vakaiuelewelea,  to  drown  the  voice. 

VakayaSa  -na,  to  name. 

VakayaSo  -ra,  to  cause  to  happen. 

Vakayakeyake,  to  improve  in  health. 

Vakayalo,  spiritual,  having  a  soul. 

Vakaydloyandbnu,  to  make  upright. 

VakayamoSe,  to  feel  (?). 

Vakayamu,  to  desire. 

Vakayandra  -va,  to  awaken. 

Vakayaya,  to  render  useful. 

Vakayayamalwnaluyu  -lak.,  to  make  hum- 
ble. 

Vakayayasiri  -lak.,  to  cause  to  sin. 

Vakaydtundolandola,  to  go  in  great  num- 
bers to  any  person. 

Vakayawa  (S.),  far  off. 

Vakelakela  -tak.,  to  tease. 

Vakere  (for  vakakere),  to  cause  to  boil  or 
bubble. 

Vakokolo,  goods ;  the  name  of  a  stick  (?). 

VakuSa,  when. 

Vakuvukuvu,  to  cause  to  smoke  or  burn 
dimly. 

Vala  -ta,  to  do,  make. 


Vala  [pala],  rotten ;  rottenness. 

Vala  (0.),  to  fight. 

Valalewa,  sexual  intercourse. 

Yalana  [palana],  to  betray. 

Valandrendre,  difficult,  hard  to  do. 

Valarawa,  easy. 

Valavala,  action ;  meaning,  signification. 

Valavala,  the  temples  of  the  head. 

Vale,  a  house. 

Valeoko,  a  storehouse. 

Valu,  war. 

Valu  [palu],  to  rub. 

Vand,  a  mast. 

Vdna,  to  shoot. 

Vanda,  a  maid-servant  or  slave. 

Vandu,  thick  (of  fluids),  congealed,  as  oil 
by  cold. 

Vanduyu,  the  sound  of  any  thing  falling,  or 
of  stamping. 

Vanua,  a  land,  territory,  country. 

Vaya  or  vaydni,  to  feed  ;  one  who  feeds. 

Vaye'tule-gendea,  to  shake  together,  to  beat 
with  the  fingers. 

VaygaygaSi,  to  insult,  deride. 

Vaygata,  to  surround ;  to  sharpen. 

Vdpgotd,  to  corrupt. 

Vayona,  to  arouse. 

VapuSuyuSua,  a  frown. 

Vara  (R.),  deaf. 

Vari,  the  scale  of  a  fish,-  a  part  of  a  canoe. 

Vdria,  the  pulp  of  a  cocoa-nut. 

Vdro,  a  file ;  covetous. 

Varoro,  a  file,  a  saw. 

Vasambiritaina,  to  ensnare,  entrap. 

Vasu,  nephew  or  niece. 

Vata,  bedstead  ;  shelf;  the  top  of  a  house 

or  canoe. 
Vata,  all  together. 
Vati,  to  talk  much. 
Vatu,  stone. 
Vatuloa,  innumerable. 
Van,  the  hibiscus. 
Vau  -8a,  to  seize,  catch,  bind. 
Vau,  very. 
Vauvau  (S.),  cotton. 
Vava,  a  footstool,  a  shoe. 
Vava,  to  carry  on  the  back. 
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Vava  [papa],  a  board. 

Vavakua  [papakua~],  thick  ;  thickness. 

Vavala  [papala],  foolishness. 

VavaZayi  [papalajji],  white  man,  foreigner. 

Vavani,  the  fence  of  a  house. 

Vavano    [fa/and],   elastic,    that    can    be 

stretched. 
Vavata,  likeness ;  like. 
Vavi,  to  roast,  cook  in  the  earth. 
Vaya,  a  poisonous  fowl. 
Vedtu,  a  species  of  shell-fish. 
Vei,  where. 
Vei,  to,  of,  from. 

Vei,  a  prefix  denoting  reciprocal  action. 
VeiSd,  to  hate  one  aDother. 
VeiSdi,  the  commerce  of  the  sexes. 
VeiSaravi,  a  word   used  in  inquiring   the 

relationship  of  two  persons  ; — "  how 

are  they  related  ?" 
VeiSd  (S.),  grassy  or  swampy  land. 
VeiSurumaki,  to  enter  one  within  another, 

as  the  links  of  a  chain. 
Veilvlvi,  to  fear  one  another. 
Veikdi,  to  curse  one  another. 
Veikakanavaki,  to  whisper  together. 
Veikandavi,  to  run  together. 
Veikatakata,  mutual  warmth  or  anger. 
Veikau  (O.),  a  clump  of  trees,  a  wood. 
Veilakoyaki,  to  go  to  and  fro. 
Veileiva,  veilewdyaki,  to  take  care  of  one 

another. 
Veilomani,  to  love  one  another. 
VeimasaZo,  to  envy  one  another. 
Veimayaki,  the  centre ;  half. 
Veimbd,  to  quarrel,  brawl. 
Veimbikambikdi,  to  lie  one  above  another. 
VeimbiZiyaki,  to  push  one  another  about. 
Veimborisi,  mutual  anger. 
Veindai,  mutual  deceit. 
Veindau&i,  the  commerce  of  the  sexes. 
Veindrundruijaki,  to  come  and  go. 
Veindrwguti,  to  hate. 
Veiijaneni,  fraternity ;  the  relation  between 

brother  and  sister. 
Veiraici,  to  be  face  to  face. 
Veiraiyaki,  to  look  about. 
Veiravu,  to  kill  one  another. 


Veisd,  to  work  together. 

Veisau,  an  exchange  ;  to  barter. 

Veisalai,  to  carry  on  a  stick  on  the  shoulder 
between  two  persons. 

Veisamu,  to  cudgel  or  beat  one  another. 

Veisikiyaki,  to  lift  about. 

Veisirisiriyaki,  to  miss  one  another. 

Veisivi,  to  vie  with  one  another. 

Veisolesole,  to  wrestle. 

VeitayiSi,  to  cry  with  one  another. 

Veitata,  to  meet. 

Veitatamanda,  to  race. 

Veitau,  a  friend  ;  courtship. 

Veitaui,  repentance. 

Veitavaleni,  a  male  cousin-german. 

Veituyaki,  make  haste. 

Veilomani,  to  dwell  or  sit  together. 

Veitoroi,  one  who  succeeds  or  comes  next 
to  another. 

VeivaSu,  to  fight,  box,  spar. 

VeivakaraiSi,  to  be  face  to  face,  to  take 
care  of  one  another. 

Veivakarivdi,  to  mock,  deride  one  an- 
other. 

Veivale  (O.),  a  hamlet,  group  of  houses. 

Veivinakati,  mutual  desire. 

VeivoZekayaki,  to  be  near. 

Veivoli,  to  trade  together,  to  barter. 

Veivosaki,  to  converse. 

VeivuSu,  to  dash  as  waves,  to  be  in  motion. 

Veivukei,  to  assist. 

Veivuponi,  the  relation  between  father-in- 
law  and  son-in-law. 

Veiwa,  to  wait. 

VelwaZi,  to  jest. 

Vehvati,  veiwatini,  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife,  matrimony. 

Veiivekani,  relationship,  kindred. 

VeiyaSovi,  to  come  together. 

VeSe,  to  knock  with  a  stick. 

Veka,  excrement ;  to  void. 

Veke  [peke~\,  to  dip. 

Vela  \_pela\  slime. 

Velekd,  a  chisel. 

VeZovelo,  a  boat. 

Veloveloa,  yellow. 

Velu  [pelu],  to  bend. 
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Velulu  [pelulu],  wrinkled. 

Venn  [fenu],  to  blow  the  nose. 

Verdi,  verdu,  almost,  nearly. 

Vere,  temptation ;  entangled. 

Vereloa,  a  root  which  serves  for  soap. 

Veria,  a  chain. 

Vesa,  an  anklet,  a  leg-band. 

Veso  [peso],  to  pierce. 

Vesu,  the  middle  finger. 

Vive  [pipe],  weak,  infirm. 

Veveku,  sad ;  sadness. 

Via,  to  desire  ;  desirous. 

Via  -kana,  to  wish  to  eat ;  hungry. 

Via  -mo£e,  sleepy. 

Vi£a,  how  many. 

Vi£ovi£o,  the  navel. 

Vikeu  [piktu],  crooked,  crookedness. 

Vikivikia,  pain  occasioned  by  carrying  a 

heavy  weight. 
Vili  -ka,  to  count,  to  read. 
ViliSio,  awkward. 
Vilo-  £a,  to  prepare  medicine. 
Vilmcai,  a  physician. 

Vinaka,  good,  goodness;  -ta,  to  like,  desire. 
Vinokindai,  a  hypocrite. 
Viri  -tak.,  to  cast,  throw. 
Virikoro,  a  halo  round  the  moon  ;  a  fenced 

town. 
Viro  -mai,  to  return. 
Visa,  to  burn. 
Visuki,  to  bind. 
Vita,  to  strike. 
Vitu,  seven. 

Vitu  -sayavulu,  seventy. 
Vivi  --ga,  to  fold,  roll  up. 
Vo,  remainder. 
Vo£e,  paddle. 
VoSi,  to  skin,  flay. 

Vo£ota,  patient ;  to  endure,  to  be  patient. 
VokivokiSi  [pokipoki£i],  round. 
Vola,  to  mark,  print ;  a  line,  print,  book. 
Volau,  to  sail,  to  voyage. 
Voleka,  near,  close,  nearness. 
Voli,  to  trade,  barter. 
Vondo,  to  ascend,  embark. 
Vondre,  grasshopper. 
Vono,  a  law  ;  -ta,  to  legislate. 
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Vono  [pono],  to  seize. 

VonoiQO,  withered. 

Voraki  -na,  to  endure,  endurance;  must, 
shall. 

Voro  [poro],  paint ;  -a,  to  paint. 

Voroka,  to  break. 

Vorolaki,  to  break  to  pieces. 

Vosa  -tak.,  a  word,  language ;  to  speak. 

Vola,  a  portion  ;  to  apportion. 

Votane  [potane],  to  mend. 

Votu,  to  appear,  come  in  sight  (as  land). 

Votu  [potu],  a  place. 

Votua  (Mb.),  property,  riches. 

Vou,  new. 

Vovo,  difficult. 

Vovo  [popo],  rotten  ;  rottenness. 

Vil  (R.),  daughter-in-law. 

Vu,  root,  bottom,  basis,  foundation,  source. 

Vaa,  him  or  her  (cerem.) 

Vua,  fruit. 

Vuaira,  west  wind. 

Vuaka,  pig. 

Vualiku,  the  west  wind,  the  west. 

Vuana  or  vuaya,  grandchild. 

VuanikiSu,  a  pill. 

Vuata,  grown  large. 

Vu£i,  wet,  low  ground. 

Vue  -ta,  to  lift  up. 

Vue  -tak.,  to  wound. 

Vu£e,  to  swell ;  a  swelling. 

Vui,  wet. 

Vui£a,  leprosy. 

Vu£u  (Mb.),  the  figure  of  a  dance. 

Vuka,  to  fly. 

Vukavuka,  leprosy. 

Vidcayah,  to  astonish. 

Vuke  [puke]  -na,  to  throw  up  earth  about 
the  root  of  a  tree;  to  prepare  the 
mounds  in  which  yams  are  planted. 

Vuke  -a,  to  change ;  to  assist. 

Vukevuke,  a  mound. 

Viiki  -£a,  to  turn  upside  down. 

Vukivuki,  to  turn,  roll  over. 

Vu£u,  wise,  expert ;  an  artisan,  a  mechanic. 

Vukuniwai,  a  physician,  surgeon. 

Vula,  the  moon,  a  month. 

Vulaimbotambota,  April. 
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Vulaikelekele,  May. 
Vulaimayomayoi  May. 
Vulaiwerewere,  June. 
Vidavula,  white. 
Vulapi,  a  stranger. 
Vule  [pule],  to  reign,  govern. 
Vulivuli  -Sa,  to  learn. 
Yuli  [puli],  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Vulo,  cord,  thread. 
Vulo,  a  whale's  tooth. 
Vulono,  a  hatchet. 

Vulou  [pulou],  a  covering  for  the  face. 
Vuluvulu,  to  wash. 
Vuluvulu-ni-mata,  eyebrow. 
Vuluvulu-hani-mata,  the  eyelash. 
Vundu,  to  admonish ;  warning ;  a  law. 
Vundua,  without  branches. 
Vuni,  secret ;  to  shut,  conceal. 
Vunikau  (0.),  a  tree. 
Vunikalou,  a  physician. 
Vunilapi  (0.),  white  man,  foreigner. 
Vunitamba,  shoulder. 
Vunivesia,  an  enemy. 
Vuniwai,  medicine ;  a  physician. 
Vunoka,  to  rub. 

Vunuvunu,  white  (used  only  of  the  hair). 
Vuyga,  full. 
Fwra,  visiter. 

Vurambaramba,  having  a  broad  basis. 
Vuraveilevuyaki,  midway  j  to  pay  an  equi- 
valent for  what  one  receives. 
Vuravura,  the  world. 

Vuri,  to  break  out,  to  spring  up  (as  water). 
Vuru  -ta,  to  crumble. 
Vusa,  rottenness. 
Vuse,  a  crack. 
Vusi,  to  suspend. 
Vuso,  spray,  steam  j  to  foam. 
Vusona,  the  end  of  a  thing. 
Vuta,  to  disobey. 
Vuti,  fair,  white. 
Vuti,  hair,  fur. 
Vuti  -a,  to  pluck. 
Vutivuti,  bristles  of  a  pig. 
Vutovuto,  a  sponge. 
Fwta,  a  groan  ;  to  groan. 
Vutu&epuSepu,  the  pulse. 


Vutuna,  to  repose. 
Vutuniyau,  sick. 
Vutuvutua,  hairy. 
Vuvale,  neighbor. 
Pm^m,  muddy ;  a  bladder. 
VuvuSe,  a  swelling. 
Vuvuka,  to  fly  (as  dust). 


w 

Wd  -ta,  to  fasten  or  tie ;  a  fastening,  a  band. 

Wd,  a  swelling. 

Wd,  ivawa,  a  vine. 

WaSa,  to  beat  upon. 

TPo&z£i,  to  wait. 

WaSawaSa,  firmament. 

Wai,  water ;  medicine. 

Waindranu,  fresh  water. 

Waisaia,  thin,  watery. 

Wadtui,  salt  water,  sea. 

JFa/ca  (R.),  root. 

Wakavundi,  roots  of  apgona. 

TFa&£a,  foolish. 

Wakia,  to  rub. 

Wakolo,  road. 

Walcolo,  to  go  (cerem.) 

Walculuya,  hatred,  malice. 

PTayhmo,  not  quite  full. 

TFa/e,  really,  only,  merely. 

Walete  (R.),  the  papaya  tree. 

Walia,  to  anoint. 

TTa^',  suspended ;  -Sa,  to  brandish. 

Waliwali,  oil ;  to  anoint. 

Waloka,  an  egg. 

TFa/^,  eight. 

Waluhi,  a  wrinkle. 

TFa/wvw,  a  land  flood,  an  inundation. 

Wani,  flattery ;  -a,  to  flatter. 

Wapga,  a  canoe. 

Waygawayga,  a  rib. 

Waygi,  play,  sport. 

^W^o,  to  shrivel. 

TFa^o^  dry,  withered. 

Wara  (R.),  no,  not. 

TFanwo,  a  tree  with  the  leaves  of  which 
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those  who  have  been  touching  dead 
bodies  wash  themselves. 

Warumisa,  warm  with  the  sun. 

Wase,  to  divide ;  a  division,  portion. 

Wasu  -ta,  to  pinch. 

Wati,  a  husband  or  wife, — spouse. 

Wati  -rak.,  to  snatch,  seize. 

Wau,  a  club. 

Wa  ua,  do  not !  desist !  (See  aua,  kakua.) 

Wavata,  bound  together. 

Wave,  belly  (cerem.) 

Wavini,  encircling. 

WavuSake,  standing  still,  erect. 

Wawa,  to  fasten. 

Wawa,  entrails. 

Wdwd,  to  wait. 

Weimami,  weirau,  weitou,  our  (see  Gram- 
mar). 

Weko  (O.),  brother. 

Weli,  to  drivel. 

Were  -£a,  to  till  the  ground. 

Werewere,  a  plantation,  garden  ;  a  house. 

Weta,  u-etaru,  ivetatou,  our  (see  Grammar). 

Wete  -a,  to  injure,  destroy. 

Wi,  name  of  a  tree  and  the  fruit  which  it 

bears  (probably  the  Spondias  dulcis). 
Wili  -Sa,  to  gather. 
Wiri,  to  sit,  dwell  (cerem.) 
Wiri,  majesty. 

Wiriwiri,  seat  of  a  chief,  throne. 
Wo  /  exc.  of  astonishment. 


Ya€a,  a  name. 

Ya£o,  to  happen,  to  become ;  to  extend. 

Yakavi,  evening. 

Yala  -na,.  to  terminate,  to  bound. 

Yalarua,  to  divide. 

Yalayala,  boundary. 

Yali,  to  go  astray,  to  stir  about. 

Yah  -va,  to  nod,  to  beckon. 

Yah,  spirit,  soul,  mind. 

YahSd,  bad  temper,  bad  disposition. 

*  See  under  A  for  a  note  respecting1  the  words 
which  begin  with  this  letter. 


Yahhloma,  kind-hearted,  affectionate. 
Yahvaijone,  childish.    .    ■ 
Yahyahrua,  careless,  indifferent,  of  two 
minds. 

Yamba,  a  mat. 

Yambake,  a  year. 

Yambi,  nakedness ;  naked. 

Yame,  the  tongue. 

Yame-ni-mbuka,  a  flame  of  fire. 

Yamesamila,  the  palate. 

YameyamiSa,  sweet,  delicious. 

Yamo  -c#,  to  feel. 

Yana  -ka,  to  spread ;  -vak.,  to  level. 

Yandi,  queen. 

Yandra,  awake ;  to  watch,  be  vigilant. 

Yandre,  forehead. 

Yandua  (S.),  every  body. 

Yanea,  durable. 

Yani,  away,  off,  yonder.  " 

Yani,  to  flatter ;  flattery  (see  wani). 

Yanuyanu,  an  island. 

Ya-ga,  use ;  useful ;  to  do,  to  act. 

Yayamalupu,  humble,  unassuming. 

Yayjandondonu,  upright,  just. 

Yajjasiri,  sinful,  wickedness. 

Yayavinaka,  meekness,  goodness. 

Yar/ga,  to  creep. 

Yapo,  the  body. 

YaiQoSa;  rough ;  sick. 

Yayovinaka,  smooth,  handsome,  in  good 
condition. 

Yara,  to  drag  ;  to  hoist  a  sail. 

Yarayi,  arms  afnd  ammunition. 

Yare,  to  decline,  as  the  sun. 

Yareya,  to  adopt. 

Yaremana,  to  yawn. 

Yasa,  the  sides  of  a  house. 

Yasa  -va,  to  seek ;  a  search. 

Yase,  sandalwood. 

Yatayata,  the  sky  about  the  setting  sun. 

Yate,  the  liver. 

Yau  !  a  contemptuous  address, — fellow  ! 

Yau,  household  furniture,  property,  riches. 

Yauta,  moist. 

Yauyau,  shade ;  dew. 

Yava,  foot,  leg. 

Yava,  barrenness  of  a  woman. 
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Yavala,  to  be  in  motion,  to  shake. 

Yavasambe,  a  bandy  leg. 

Yavi  -a,  draw. 

Yavi  -ta,  to  punish. 

Yavi,  afternoon.     (See  kayavi,  yakavi.) 

Yavo,  the  reed  on  which  the  thatch  of  a 

house  is  fastened. 
Yavu,  exhausted,  destroyed. 


Yavu,  the  ground  on  which  a  house  is 

erected ;  a  collection  of  houses. 
Yavusa,  a  tribe,  clan,  genealogy. 
Yawa,  distance ;  far. 
Yawai,  a  flag,  a  banner. 
Yawai&ake,  high. 
Ydyd,  an  ornament. 
Ye!  int.  ho! 


A    VOCABULARY 


OF  THE 


DIALECT  OF  TOBI,  OR  LORD  NORTH'S  ISLAND. 


Of  Horace  Holden,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
vocabulary,  some  account  is  given  on  page  78.*     Besides  the  list  of 
separate  words,  many  sentences  were  written  down,  for  the  purpose 
of  elucidating  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.     It  was, 
however,    soon   evident  that  this   was  expecting  too   much.     The 
situation  in  which  the  captive  seamen  were  placed,  was  such  as  to 
deprive  them  of  all  desire  of  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  their  inhuman  masters,  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  them.     And  even  had  the 
desire  not  been  wanting,  their  opportunities,  while  constantly  engaged 
in   harassing   labors,  were  very  unfavorable.     They  were  therefore 
contented  with  learning  the  most  common  words,  which  they  strung 
together  so  as  to  be  intelligible,  but  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the 
proper  idiom  of  the  language.     Thus  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
affixed  possessive  pronouns,  although,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
words  expressive  of  relationship  (aswutimum,  father,  migerum,  mother, 
Mjium,  brother,  mwyum,  sister),  and  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  (as,  metgemum,  head,  petgSm,  foot,  kusum,  beard,  tgtm,   hair) 
terminate,  as  given  by  Holden,  in  m,  which,  in  the  other  languages 
of  this  division,  expresses  the  pronoun  thy,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 

*  Mr.  Holden  is  now  engaged  in  business  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  is  much 
esteemed  for  his  probity  and  intelligence. 
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this  class  of  affixes  really  exists  in  the  dialect  of  Tobi.  Notwith- 
standing these  deficiencies,  the  vocabulary  is  valuable,  as  showing 
beyond  a  doubt  that  this  little  community  is  a  branch  of  the  ethno- 
graphical family  which  extends  from  Eap  to  the  Kingsmill  Group ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  by  means  of  it,  the  very  subdivision  of 
this  family  to  which  the  natives  of  Tobi  belong,  will  hereafter  be 
discovered,  and  their  origin  thus  determined. 

Most  of  the  words  which  follow  are  identical  with  those  given  by 
Mr.  Pickering,  in  his  Appendix  to  Holden's  Narrative.  Where  any 
difference  exists,  it  has  been  noted. 


TOBIAN  VOCABULARY. 


Absent  (out  of  sight),  yutamen. 

Air  (the  open  air)  gutum.    War  a  gutum, 

out  of  doors. 
And,  ma. 
Away,  mora. 
Back,  tukalek. 
Backward    (or    hither  ward  ?),    batgi    (see 

come). 
Bad,  tumd  or  tamd. 
Bamboo,  gil. 
Beard,  kusum. 
Belly,  rnigium. 

Bird,  kdrum  (or  rather  sea-gull). 
Black,  icaizeris  or  waizaris. 
Bone,  tgll. 
Box,  tovetiv. 
Boy,  wereicedj  a  mare. 
Brass,  molabddi. 
Breast  (also  milk),  tut. 
Brother,  bijimu. 

Bye-and-bye,  tupdi  vai  tut  (see  wait). 
Canoe,  prdo. 

Carry,  wahogi  or  ivohogi. 
Child,  labo. 
Cloth,  clothes,  ligd. 
Cloud,  katgo. 
Cocoa-nut,  kardpa. 

"         very  young,  tgd. 

"         partially  ripe,  sub. 
Cold,  makrdzm. 
Come,  taitu;  bltu. 
Come  back,  batgi,  bltu. 
Converse,  to,  titlnup. 
Cord,  string,  far  el  (kril,  P.) 
Cry,  to,  tay. 
Dance,  to,  kok&m. 


Dark,  khowaizdris  (see  black). 

Day,  yaro  (see  sun). 

Dead,  purrrk,  mati. 

Dig,  ksitgup. 

Dirty,  abu. 

Drink,  llmi  (lima.  P.) 

Eat,  muka. 

Far,  yatau.     Very  far,  yatau  ve. 

Father,  wutimum. 

Finger  (or  hand),  kaimuk. 

Fire,  yaf. 

Fish,  Ika. 

Fish,  to,  vizivig  a  ika. 

Fish-hook,  kauorlka  (or  kau  wor  ika). 

Fishing-net,  gibo. 

Fish-line,  ydo. 

Fly  (s.),  lay. 

Food,  ukrum. 

Foot  (or  leg),  petgem. 

Girdle  (of  men),  vetivet. 

"      (of  women),  vetiveti. 
Girl,  iverewedj  a  vdivi. 
Give,  wagito,  or  kagito;  li. 
Go,  bitu.     Go  away,  mora-bitu. 
God,  ydris. 
Good,  yisuy;  mapla. 
Grass,  wsure. 
Hair,  tgim. 
Hand,  kaimuk. 
Hatchet,  tapoi. 
Head,  metgemum. 
Here,  atia;  (atidi,  P.) 
House,  yim. 
Hungry,  md. 
I,  nay. 
In,  wor. 
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Iron,  pdyul ;  pigu. 

Iron-hoop,  tsipa. 

Kill,  mute. 

Kind  (see  good),  mapia. 

Knife,  wase. 

Large,  yenup. 

Laugh,  mimi. 

Leaf,  trila. 

Lie,  repose,  to,  retu. 

Lightning,  vijik. 

Lizard,  piUl. 

Man,  amdre. 

Many,  plpi. 

Milk,  tut.     (See  breast.) 

Moon,  mokum. 

Mother,  migerum. 

Musquito,  lam,. 

Name ;  what  is  your  name  ?  verameta  gu  ? 
What  is  the  name  of  that?  metdmen  a 
mena  1 

Near,  yupateto. 

Night  (or  to-night),  nibo. 

No,  tsi;  tai. 

Old,  adult,  mazui.     Very  old,  maziii  a  ve. 

Paddle,  vetel. 

Pregnant,  yisei. 

Rain,  ut. 

Rat,  ketgietgi  ;  (tumium,P.) 

Red,  yeydya. 

Reef,  rati. 

Rope,  tari. 

Sacred,  yetup;  tabu;  (the  latter  word  intro- 
duced by  Pitu  Kdt.     See  page  78.) 

Sand,  pi. 

Sea,  salt  water,  tdt. 

See,  miagi. 

Set,  as  the  sun,  moribo  (qu.  mora  %  bo, 
away  in  the  night  ?). 

Shark,  po. 

Ship,  waive. 

Short,  yamot. 


Sick,  makdkes. 

Sister,  miayum. 

Sit,  mdtitu. 

Sleep,  mt)se  (or  mumatidi,  P.) 

Small,  pdtgik;  patgigitgi.  Very  small, 
patgigitgigi  ;  (qu.  pa-tgikitgiki  or  pa- 
tikitiki  ?  In  the  dialect  of  Banabe, 
tikitik  is  small.) 

Star,  uig. 

Stay,  remain,  mumutidi. 

Stone,  vds. 

Strong,  yakailv. 

Sun,  ydro. 

Talk,  titri,  titinup. 

That,  mena. 

There,  etunai. 

Thou,  gtf. 

Throw,  kutgivdra. 

Thunder,  yepd  (pa,  P.) 

To-morrow,  wwrazura. 

To-night,  nibo. 

Tortoise,  wari. 

Understand,  gora. 

Very,  kloo  ;  ve. 

Wait,  tupdi. 

Warm,  ivubutg. 

Wash,  bathe,  watuti. 

Water,  fresh,  tdru. 
"      salt,  tat. 

Wave,  rau. 

Whale,  kds. 

What ;  (see  name.) 

White,  butgibutg. 

Why,  bd. 

Wind,  yay. 

Wood,  tumOtgi. 

Woman,  vaivi,  vaiivi. 

Yam,  kuri. 

Yellow,  ardy. 

Yes,  ila. 

Yesterday,  rdlo. 


Sd  or  zd  is  a  very  common  verbal  particle,  used  with  all  the  tenses ;  as,  gu  za  yutdmen, 
thou  wert  absent  or  away;  nay  sa  bitu,  I  will  come;  gu  a  nay  sa  muka,  thou  and  I  eat; 
gu  za  miagi  plpi  a  prao,  dost  thou  see  many  canoes  ?  These  sentences,  however,  as 
has  been  before  remarked,  can  hardly  be  relied  upon  as  showing  the  real  idiom  of  the 
language. 
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There  are  three  classes  of  numerals, — the  first  of  a  general  nature,  the  second  appro- 
priated to  counting  cocoa-nuts,  and  the  third  used  only  for  fish.     They  are  as  follows  : 


GENERAL. 

FOR  COCOA-NUTS. 

FOR  FISH. 

yat 

su 

simul 

one 

glu  (galu,  P.) 

glub  (gm,  P.) 

gwimul 

two 

yd 

suru 

srimul 

three 

van 

vdu 

vamul 

four 

yanim  (nim,  P.) 

limo 

nlmul 

five 

yawor 

waru 

wziremul 

six 

yavig 

viju 

vijlemul 

seven 

yawa 

warm 

wdremul 

eight 

yatu 

tiu 

tluemul 

nine 

yasek 

sek 

sek 

ten 

sekdma  su 

eleven 

sekama  gluo 

twelve 

seka  ma  suru 

thirteen 

seka  ma  vau,  &c. 

fourteen 

giiek  (guwek,  P.) 

twenty 

surlk 

thirty 

varik 

forty 

limek 

fifty 

wUrik 

sixty 

vijlk 

seventy 

warik 

eighty 

tiuik  (tiuwik,  P.) 

ninety 

subun  or  strbuy 

hundred 
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OF  THE 


DIALECT  OF  MILLE,  ONE  OP  THE  RADACK  ISLANDS. 


We  are  indebted  for  this  vocabulary,  as  has  been  elsewhere  stated  (p.  87),  to  the 
Rev.  H.  Bingham,  who  obtained  the  materials  for  it  from  the  two  seamen,  Lay  and 
Hussey,  shortly  after  their  rescue  from  captivity.  His  experience  in  writing  the  Poly- 
nesian idioms,  and  his  accuracy  in  such  matters,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  vocabu- 
lary is  as  complete  as,  under  the  circumstances,  it  could  have  been  made.  He  remarks 
concerning  it,  that  "  it  is  very  imperfect ;"  but  the  deficiencies  are  such  as  must  properly 
be  referred  to  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  language  on  the  part  of  the  two  men,  who 
could  have  acquired  little  more  than  a  smattering  of  the  most  common  idioms,  with  such 
words  as  were  needed  in  the  daily  intercourse  with  the  natives. 

The  orthography  adopted  by  Mr.  Bingham  is  so  similar  to  that  employed  in  this 
volume,  that  but  few  alterations  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  entirely  the  same.  Some 
of  these,  such  as  the  change  of  aw  to  a,,  of  ii  to  u,  and  of;  to  dj,  we  have  thought  proper 
to  make.  But  the  double  consonants  employed  by  Mr.  B.  to  give  a  short  sound  to  the 
preceding  vowel,  as  in  bellin  for  belin,  have  been  retained,  as  also  the  use  of  the  h  and  r 
in  some  instances  for  the  purpose  of  lengthening  a  syllable, — as  momaru,  for  momau, 
amaru,  for  amdu,  pah-o,  for  pdo,  &c.  The  combination  rh,  which  frequently  occurs  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  seems  to  be  rather  intended  to  express  a  vague  and  obscure  vowel 
sound,  than  that  of  the  consonants  which  compose  it.  Of  the  pronominal  affix  airh  or 
d?rh,  Mr.  Bingham  remarks  that  "  its  sound  would  be  tolerably  well  expressed  by  the 
English  pronoun  their,  by  rejecting  the  t  and  removing  the  h  to  the  end  of  the  word, — 
thus,  eirh."  But  in  the  ordinary  (though  incorrect)  pronunciation  of  the  word  their,  the 
r  is  not  heard,  the  sound  being  nearly  that  which  would  be  written,  with  our  alphabet, 
Seu, — and  it  is  probably  some  such  sound  as  eu  which  is  here  meant  to  be  represented. 

The  possessive  pronouns  given  by  Mr.  B.  are  i,  it-ar,  or,  it-arh,  I ;  kwe,  thou  or 
you ;  ia,  he,  she,  or  it ;  deuro,  we.  It  is  evident  that  the  real  word  for  you  (plural)  as 
well  as  for  they  was  unknown  to  his  informants. 
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The  possessive  or  suffixed  pronouns  are  -arh,  my  ;  -ftm,  thy  or  you  ;  -en,  his,  her,  its  ; 
-erro,  our  ,•  -airh  or  -aerh,  their.     The  following  examples  of  their  use  are  given  : 


Im-arh 

my  house 

Djim-arh* 

my  father 

im-um 

thy  and  your  house 

djim-um 

thy     " 

im-en 

his  house 

djim-en 

his      " 

im-erro 

our  house 

djim-erro 

our     " 

im-agrh 

their  house 

djim-aerh 

their  " 

im-en-wen  ? 

whose  house  ? 

Djin-arh* 

my  mother 

Djatan, 

a  younger  brother  or  sister 

djin-um 

thy     " 

djatdrh 

my  brother  (or  sister) 

djin-en 

his      « 

djatCm 

thy  (or  your)  brother, 

&c. 

djin-erro 

our     " 

djaten, 

his 

djin-aerh 

their  " 

djaterro, 

our 

djatderh, 

their 

[It  is  probable  that  the  suffix  of  the  second  person  singular  is  properly,  as  in  Tarawan, 
dmu,  and  that  of  the  plural,  ami;  the  concluding  vowels  of  both  being  omitted,  there 
would  be  no  distinction  between  them.] 

In  or  ian  signifies  this  or  that,  as,  enno  ik  in,  a  good  fish  this.  Menuiu  is  also  given 
for  this.  Aitan  or  aitani  ?  who  or  what  1  as,  aitani  manuiu  ?  what  is  this  ?  Mirutdani, 
what  1  what  is  it  1 

The  following  vocabulary  is  principally  from  that  of  Mr.  Bingham.  A  few  words 
have  been  added  from  those  given  in  the  narrative  of  the  two  seamen ;  these  have  the 
English  orthography,  which  they  employ,  added  in  parentheses. 


Adze  (iron)  mat. 

Ankle,  kuiletinen. 

Arm,  hand,  ban. 

Asleep,  medjurh,  medurh. 

Awake,  ruit. 

Axe,  dj agalil. 

Back,  elligdn. 

Bad,  nana. 

Bad,  padjsb. 

Basket,  yip. 

Beautiful,  excellent,  emman. 

Belly,  giiin. 

Bird,  pah-o  or  pdo. 

Blanket,  kUd  (cawd). 

Bottle,  bucket,  &c,  bokkah. 

Boy,  son,  lodrik. 


Breadfruit,  mah. 

Brother,  elder,  djen  (see  sister). 

"       younger,  djatan. 
Build,  ei. 

Bury,  ksilibuni  (collyboony). 
Cannon,  bake. 

Canoe,  boat,  ship,  waa  or  wah. 
Carve,  hew,  djikidjik  (Jick-e-jick). 
Cask,  tubitob. 

Chief,  tamun  (tammoon),  uroit. 
Chin,   djimmini-Qin,  djimminipid,  djim- 

miniyirh  (qu.  djimmi,  father,  ni,  of, 

pin,  teeth). 
Cloud  (or  squall),  kxirrsL. 
Cocoa-nut,  young,  ni. 

"         ripe,  waini. 


*  In  the  list  of  words  appended  to  the  Narrative  of  Lay  and  Hussey,  «  my  father,"  is  written  gimmah 
(English  orthog.)  and  "  my  mother"  ginnah. 


DIALECT    OF   MILLE. 
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Cocoa-nut  shell,  paka. 

Cold,  piau. 

Come,  waito  (wyto). 

Cord,  line,  rope,  kokudl. 

Count,  to,  bunnibun  (bunnebun). 

Cut,  to,  but  (booway). 

Dark,  marok. 

Daughter,  girl,  lidrik,  nedji. 

Day,  ran. 

Dead,  immit,  mimmit. 

Dig,  kobihub  (cob-e-coob). 

Dive,  to,  dulak  (doolock.) 

Dress,  in  (me). 

Drink,  errdk. 

Drowned,  mdlloy  (maSong), 

Ear,  ladjUligin,  ladillinerh. 

Earth,  dirt,  dust,  rurrGn. 

Eat,  muijah. 

Egg,  lip. 

Enough,  orin. 

Excellent,  emman. 

Eye,  midddrh. 

Fall,  bunUk. 

Fasten,  djiliy. 

Father,  djim  or  djima. 

Fight,  tarrindi,  turrindi. 

Finger,  djdnOurt,  djanden. 

Fire,  kidjaik  (kid-ja-ick). 

Fish,  ik. 

Food,  kukkdn  or  kukkon. 

Foot  or  leg,  nen. 

Foremost,  forward,  amarn. 

Fuel  (or  wood  ?),  kUni  (conny). 

Girl,  lidrik,  nedji. 

Go,  ettal,  pailam,  wailum  (wylum). 

God,  spirit,  anit. 

Good,  e?wd  or  ennti;  emman. 

Grass,  udjuct  (oojooet). 

Grave  (s.),  lip. 

Hand,  ban. 

Handsome,  wilio. 

He,  she,  it,  ia. 

Head,  bUrrum. 

House,  im. 

Husband,  bellin. 

I,  i,  it-ar. 

Kill,  m&ni  (monny). 


Knife,  nodrik. 

Know,  dellah. 

Land,  andn,  inne. 

Large,  ellip. 

Leaves,  bellibal  (bellybal). 

Lie  down,  to,  bdbu  (bah-boo). 

Light,  mdrrum  or  marram. 

Lightning,  ddrrum. 

Live,  to,  immurh. 

Man,  male,  momdrn. 

Mast,  k6dju. 

Moon,  alluy. 

Mother,  djinna. 

Mouth,  IziTji-g  or  l&yjwen. 

Musquito,  toksLtcjjp. 

Musket,  butit. 

Nail  (of  finger),  ogguk. 

Nail  (iron),  merri. 

Night,  bun  or  buy. 

Nose,  b&durt,  bMen. 

Oar,  paddle,  kibbet. 

Oil,  bininyep. 

Outrigger  to  canoe,  kuba. 

Paddle,  &ndn  (aunarn,  see  oar). 

Pandanus,  bup  (pup). 

Powder,  bosinep. 

Rain,  ut. 

Rise,  get  up,  deuriMk. 

Rope,  tau  (tow). 

Run,  titturht. 

Sail  (s.),  hudjilla,  wudjillah. 

Sand,  bok. 

Saw  (s.),  dirribdn. 

Scrape,  guldk. 

See,  lali  (lolly). 

Sew,  dildil  (thilthil). 

Shark,  b&kka. 

Sing,  alii. 

Sister,  elder,  djen. 

"      younger,  djatan  (see  brother). 
Skilful,  dexterous,  adjella,  adjello. 
Sky,  lixy  (lung). 
Sleep,  to,  madura  (maddurah). 
Sleepy,  mittigi. 
Small,  enniy). 
Smoke,  baat. 
Son,  boy,  lodrik. 
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Star,  edju  (ejew). 

Steal,  midddrh. 

Steer,  kibetibet  (kibbetebet,  see  oar). 

Stone,  rukkah. 

Strong,  madjodjau  (ma-jo-jow). 

Sun,  al. 

Sunrise,  tukin  al  (tuckin  al). 

Sunset,  dulak  al  (doolock  al). 

Swift,  migatigat. 

Teeth,  nin  or  yin. 

This,  or  that,  in  or  ian;  menuiu. 

Thou,  kwe. 

Thread,  urh. 

Thunder,  daru. 


Walk,  pailam  or  paialam. 
Water,  fresh,  renuin. 

"      salt,  Ujet. 
We,  derro. 
Well  (s.),  aibut. 
Whale,  rat. 

What  is  it  ?  mirutdani. 
Who,  what?  aitan?  aitanil 
Wife,  rin  or  rm. 
Wind,  gtf to  (gutto). 
Woman,  kurrah. 
Work,  derribsil. 
Yesterday,  ine  (innay). 


NUMERALS. 

Djuxrn 

one 

djibbui 

one  hundred 

Ruah 

two 

rubbui 

two  hundred 

Tllu 

three 

tilibbui 

three  hundred 

Emen 

four 

abbui 

four  hundred 

Lailem 

five 

libbui 

five  hundred 

Dildjino 

six 

derrabin  or  derrab-bin 

one  thousand 

JDildjidji 

me  djuun 

seven 

Adjino 

eight 

Addili  me 

djuun 

nine 

Djwgol  or 

duyol 

ten 

A  comparison  of  this  vocabulary  with  that  of  the  Radack  language,  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  Kotzebue's  first  Voyage,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  natives  of  Mille, 
though  differing  in  some  of  their  customs  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  islands,  are 
yet  of  the  same  stock,  and  speak  the  same  tongue.  The  difference  in  the  orthography  of 
the  words  is  no  greater  than  would  naturally  arise  from  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  the  two  were  made. 


OUTLINES    OF    A    GRAMMAR 


TARAWAN    LANGUAGE. 


We  have  elsewhere  [page  90]  stated  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  apply  the 
name  of  Tarawa  to  the  group  called  by  the  English  the  Kingsmill  Islands,  and  by  the 
French,  L'Archipel  Gilbert.  The  sources  from  which  the  materials  have  been  derived 
for  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  which  follow  are,  firstly,  a  collection  of  about  four 
hundred  words  made  during  the  brief  intercourse  which  we  had  with  the  natives ;  and, 
secondly,  the  information  obtained  from  two  seamen,  Kirby  and  Grey,  the  one  Irish  and 
the  other  Scotch,  who  were  taken  by  us  from  the  islands  of  Kuria  and  Makin,  on  which 
they  had  been  resident,  the  former  three  and  the  latter  five  years.  Unfortunately,  we 
had  no  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  natives,  after  taking  these  men  on  board, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  make  use  of  their  intervention,  to  acquire  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  language  than  they  themselves  were  able  to  furnish.  Their  chief  deficiency 
was  in  pronunciation,  in  which  their  errors  were  such  as  are  usually  made  by  uneducated 
men,  who  attempt  to  learn  a  language  after  reaching  middle  age.  The  articulations  to 
which  such  persons  have  never  before  been  accustomed  can  with  difficulty  be  acquired, 
and  the  nicer  shades  of  sound  are  usually  neglected. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  words  obtained  by  us  directly  from  the  natives,  the  language 
being  entirely  strange,  with  no  common  medium  of  communication,  some  mistakes,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  were  made  in  the  meanings  of  words.  These  were  afterwards  corrected 
by  the  two  interpreters.  The  pronunciation,  however,  of  these  words  was  probably  deter- 
mined with  considerable  exactness.  The  following  list  of  vocables,  given  as  they  were 
obtained  by  us  from  the  natives,  and  from  each  of  the  interpreters,  will  exhibit  the  prin- 
cipal discrepancies  between  the  three,  and  will  show  the  allowances  which  must  be  made 
for  mispronunciation  in  the  words  given  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  two  seamen. 


NATIVE. 

KIRBY. 

GREY. 

maiaki 

maiak 

miak 

above,  to  windward 

popoi 

popoi,  boboi 

boboi 

Arum  esculentum 

mandyi 

manayi,  maay 

[mandyi,  burning  wood] 

ashes 
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NATIVE. 

KIRBY. 

Jjrit  11.  I  ■ 

aku 

dgu 

dgua 

back 

paiene 

baien 

[tuguau,  Wra] 

basket 

buai 

buai 

buai 

beard 

man 

man 

amen 

bird 

atai 

edai 

ode 

boy 

tdri 

dere 

tdrin  (his) 

brother 

tariu 

deru 

tdru 

my  brother 

tarimu  or  tarim 

derem 

thy  brother 

uea 

uea 

uea 

chief 

natiu  (my) 

nedju  (my) 

nddjin  (his) 

child 

uki 

ugi 

uki 

claw,  nail 

nagi 

nag 

nd 

cloud 

muimotu,  moimotu 

moimot 

[ni] 

cocoa-nut 

peni 

bin 

tibin  [te  peni] 

old  cocoa-nut 

taga 

tag 

cuirass,  armor 

ruoia 

ruia 

ruia 

dance 

gaiga 

gain 

kaina 

day 

mate 

mat 

met 

dead 

kanepu,  karep' 

kanep 

dragon-fly 

nima,  gima 

nima 

nima 

to  drink 

moi 

mo 

moi 

to  drink 

tdriga,  tdniga 

tdnigia 

tdnigam 

ear 

kana 

kana 

kana 

to  eat 

mata 

mata 

metan 

eye 

tamdm  (thy) 

temam  (thy) 

tdmana  (his) 

father 

0 

do  [te  o] 

to 

fence 

ai 

te  [te  at] 

tai 

fire 

ati 

at 

fire-place 

ika 

lg 

tga 

fish 

nago 

nag 

nag 

fly 

amardke 

amdrak 

dmarak 

food 

rduirili,  raoioi 

roie 

roiri 

good 

uteute 

tutut  [te  uteute] 

dudud 

grass 

tamdroa 

tamdro 

temdro 

handsome 

teud. 

dua  or  tua 

dua 

he 

dtu 

edu 

nadu 

head 

bata,  uma 

bet,  uma 

tuma 

house 

maridpa,  maniapa 

manep 

mdniap 

council-house 

igai 

nai 

igai 

I 

apa,  beniia 

ap,  binu 

tgap  [te  apa] 

island,  country 

V°V° 

v<>y. 

nbnon 

itch 

pa 

ba 

ban 

leaf 

wai 

wei 

ven 

leg 

rla 

Tie 

rin 

lip 

umdne 

umdn 

man 

man 

TARAWA. 

4: 

NATIVE. 

KIRBY. 

GREY. 

kie 

gie 

g* 

mat 

kamuimui,  kamoimoi 

kamaimai 

tdkamoi 

molasses 

makaipa 

may.aina 

mahaina 

moon 

ara 

frra 

ara 

name 

rorda 

aroro 

ron 

neck 

akea 

akea,  aki 

akea,  idk 

no 

bairi 

bair 

boinim 

nose 

rama 

ritma 

rama 

outrigger 

kdwai 

gdwai 

tdkawe 

path 

kimoa 

tikimo  [te  kimoa'] 

tikimo 

rat 

taari 

taar 

tdri 

sea,  salt  water 

naoria 

naoria 

endrio 

see  it 

tdmune 

tdmrir 

shadow 

tine 

tinene 

[takataka] 

to  sing 

tekateka 

dikddik 

tekatiki 

to  sit 

kdrawa 

kdrava 

kdrawa 

sky 

matu 

matu 

[keru,  giru] 

to  sleep 

tano,  tan 

tan 

tano 

soil,  sand 

pirotdu 

biritu 

biritu 

stomach,  belly  (my) 

atipu,  atip 

atib 

tdtgip 

stone 

taai 

taaig 

tdi 

sun 

kapkan 

kapkan 

kapkdp 

sweet,  palatable. 

lUrua 

uoua 

icoua 

to  swim 

upgbe,  pgbe 

vpge,  ipge 

ipgi 

thou 

newe 

nevem 

tongue 

tapitapi 

tapitapi 

etay 

to  weep 

dkua 

ogua 

ugua 

whale 

tera 

tira 

tigara 

what? 

pa 

pa 

ana 

where  ? 

antai 

antai 

anda 

who? 

The  chief  differences  which  will  be  remarked  are  (1),  the  change  in  the  vowels  from 
a  broad  to  a  slender  sound,  as  edai  and  ode  for  atai,  dere  for  tari,  &c. ;  (2),  the  frequent 
omission  of  the  concluding  vowel,  as,  nap  for  napi,  mat  for  mate,  pop  for  popo;  (3),  the 
coalescence  of  the  article  te  with  the  nouns,  as,  tai,  fire,  for  te  at,  tutut,  grass,  for  te 
vteute;  (4),  the  shifting  of  the  accent,  which  is  usually  thrown  back,  as  am,drak  and 
dmarak  for  amardke,  tikimo  for  te  kimoa;  (5),  the  change  of  consonants  of  the  same 
class,  as,  b  and  p,  t  and  d,  v  and  w,  p  and  n,  k,  g,  and  /., — and  sometimes  those  of  dif- 
ferent classes,  as  r,  n,  and  d.  Some  discrepancies  in  the  lists  must  be  referred  to  a 
difference  of  dialect  between  Makin  and  the  southern  islands,  as  tikara,  what,  for  tera; 
keru,  sleep,  for  matu. 

The  grammatical  characteristics  have  been  deduced  in  part  from  the  sentences  written 
down  from  the  pronunciation  of  the  natives,  but  chiefly  from  the  communications  of 
Kirby.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence,  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
principal  chief  of  Kuria,  and  had  the  best  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
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language.  His  acquaintance  with  its  idioms  was  more  extensive  than  might  be  inferred 
from  his  defective  pronunciation.  Many  deficiencies,  however,  still  remain  to  be  supplied 
in  the  following  grammatical  sketch,  and  some  errors  will  possibly  have  to  be  corrected 
on  further  investigation. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  sounds  of  the  language  were  written  immediately  after 
leaving  Taputeouea  (Drummond's  I.),  and  before  we  took  on  board  the  two  sailors : — 
"  The  articulations  are  very  difficult  to  catch,  owing  to  the  guttural  and  indistinct  pro- 
nunciation ;  hence  arose,  at  first,  many  singular  mistakes  in  writing  them,  such  as  the 
use  of  t  and  even  b  instead  of  g  ;  r  for  n  and  vice  versa ;  d  for  r,  &c.  They  had  no  f, 
h,j,  s,  or  v.  The  I,  which  was  once  or  twice  written,  was  properly  an  r  ;  p  and  b  are 
the  same  sound ;  as  are  t  and  d,  k  and  g.  The  t?  is  common,  and  in  a  few  instances  the 
softer  nasal  sound  of  the  French  language  was  heard.  There  are  several  combinations 
of  consonants,  as  nt,  yg,  mr,  nr,  &c.  Most  of  the  words  terminate  in  vowels,  and  where 
the  contrary  appears,  the  consonant  is  pronounced  with  a  sort  of  prolonged  utterance,  as 
though  there  were  a  vowel  suppressed  ,■  which  we  presume  to  have  been  really  the  case. 
Diphthongs  are  numerous,  and  being  pronounced  with  great  quickness,  their  orthography 
is  sometimes  doubtful, — as,  ui  or  oi,  oo  or  ou,  ae  or  ai. 

"  The  accent  is  often  placed  on  the  antepenult, — rarely  on  the  last  syllable.  When  a 
possessive  pronoun  is  affixed  to  a  noun,  the  accent  is  shifted  forward  one  syllable,  as 
dpa,  country,  apdmu,  thy  country." 

Tn  the  pronunciation  of  Grey  and  Kirby  the  sounds  /:,  j,  c,  s  and  v  were  heard,  but 
they  seemed,  in  all  cases,  to  be  corruptions  of  other  elements,  as,  k,  t,  and  to.  If  the 
language  should,  hereafter,  be  studied  on  the  spot  by  a  competent  person,  the  number  of 
consonant  sounds  will  probably  be  reduced  to  eight,  viz. : — k,  m,  n,  #,  p,  r,  t,  w,  being 
(with  the  exception  of  the  y)  the  same  elements  as  are  found  in  the  Hawaiian. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

Properly  speaking  there  are  no  inflections  in  the  language.  The  accidents  of  case, 
number,  tense,  mood,  &c,  are  denoted  either  by  independent  words,  or  by  affixed  parti- 
cles. The  particles,  however,  sometimes  coalesce  with  the  word  to  which  they  belong, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  inflections. 

THE    ARTICLE. 

The  article  is  te,  which  seems  to  be  merely  the  word  for  one.  It  is  used,  however, 
before  nouns  in  the  plural  as  well  as  in  the  singular,— though,  possibly,  in  the  former 
case,  they  may  have  a  collective  signification,  and  be  regarded  as  singular.  It  takes 
the  place  of  both  our  articles,  as  : — 

Tia  kana  te  tit,  I  eat  the  fruit. 

Antai  naiwarai  rt  te  tapa,  don't  stab  me  with  the  knife. 
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E  naiwarak  rt  te  tapa,  stabbed  with  a  knife. 

Iribdia  te  oamata,  the  men  dislike  him. 

Tia  kona  te  uoua,  I  understand  the  swimming. 

It  is  possible  that  another  article,  a  or  e,  really  exists  in  the  language,  although  it  was 
not  perceived  by  the  interpreters.  On  inquiring  of  a  native  the  word  for  man,  he  gave 
both  te  oamata  and  a  oamata  ;  in  other  cases,  a  similar  particle  seemed  to  be  used,  but 
our  opportunities  did  not  enable  us  to  determine  its  exact  import. 

THE    SUBSTANTIVE. 

The  gender  is  distinguished,  when  necessary,  by  the  words  umane,  man  or  male,  and 
aiine,  woman  or  female.  When  the  substantive  signifies  an  irrational  creature,  these 
words  are  appended  immediately  to  it ;  as  mo"  umane,  a  cock  ;  md1  aiine,  a  hen.  When 
it  is  a  term  used  only  of  persons,  the  particle  ni  is  inserted,  as,  atai  ni  umane,  a  man- 
child  ;  atai  ni  aiine,  a  girl  (perhaps,  a  child  among  men,  &c.) ;  tu  ni  umane,  an  old 
man  ;  tu  ni  aiine,  an  old  woman. 

Case  is  denoted  by  prepositions  prefixed  to  the  substantive.  The  most  common  are 
ni,  of,  for,  from,  among,  by  ;  i,  to,  at,  in  ;  kai,  to ;  ni  and  maim,  from,  among,  about, 
belonging  to  ;  ma,  with,  by.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  ni,  i,  and  ma  are  the 
only  prepositions  which  can  immediately  precede  the  noun.  The  others  must  have  the 
first  of  these  {ni  or  n")  after  them,  as,  uki  ni  bai,  nail  of  finger;  i  Kuria,  in  Kuria; 
ma  te  ika,  with  the  fish.  Witia  kain  te  aiine,  carry  it  to  the  woman.  Run  tinam, 
from  thy  mother. 

The  particle  ni  frequently  loses  its  vowel,  as  in  the  instances  just  given,  and  is  then 
suffixed  to  the  preceding  word,  whether  noun,  verb,  or  preposition,  as,  manapin  te  ai, 
ashes  of  the  fire ;  ia  tian  tuay,  I  am  done  with  telling.  By  the  interpreters,  a  vowel 
i  or  e  was  frequently  inserted  before  the  n,  as,  ko  babak  in  anti,  thou  art  great  among 
spirits.  This,  however,  was  probably  only  the  final  letter  of  the  preceding  word  omitted 
in  their  usual  pronunciation  (babak  for  babaki),  and  reinserted  when  it  became  necessary 
in  order  to  separate  two  consonants ;  the  foregoing  phrase  should  therefore  properly  be, 
ko  babaki  n"  anti. 

We  could  discover  no  mode  of  distinguishing  the  singular  from  the  plural,  except  by 
prefixing  the  words  maiti  and  baibete  (many),  as  may  be  seen  in  the  vocabulary.  It  is 
possible  that  other  modes  may  exist,  but,  if  so,  they  are  seldom  used.  In  general  the 
number  of  the  thing  or  things  spoken  of  is  to  be  understood  from  the  context,  or  from 
circumstances. 

THE    ADJECTIVE. 

The  same  word  is  often  used,  with  no  change  of  form,  as  substantive,  adjective,  and 
verb;  thus,  main  means  "life,"  "alive,"  and  "  to  live."  The  exact  meaning  is  deter- 
mined by  the  collocation.  The  adjective  immediately  succeeds  the  noun  which  it  quali- 
fies,— as,  umane  rapa,  good  man.  When  an  adjective  precedes  a  noun,  it  takes  a  verbal 
signification,  or,  at  least,  the  substantive  verb  is  to  be  understood  between  them, — as, 
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ananau  te  budk,  the  war  is  long.     In  like  manner  the  adjective  becomes  a  verb  by  taking 
the  pronominal  prefixes, — as,  tia  ananau,  I  am  tall ;  ko  bdbaki,  thou  art  great. 

The  degrees  of  comparison  are  expressed  by  the  prepositions  kai  and  ru,  which  are 
placed  after  the  adjective,  and  are  then  to  be  rendered  than  and  among, — as,  Tia  ananau 
e  kaim,  I  am  taller  than  thou  (lit.  tall  to  thee).  Antai  ananau  e  rur,  who  is  the  tallest 
of  us  (lit.  who  is  tall  among  us)  1 

NUMERALS. 

The  natives  of  Taputeouea  furnished  us  with  several  sets  or  classes  of  numerals,  which 
are  probably  used  in  counting  objects  of  different  kinds  ;  but  on  this  point  we  had  no 
means  of  obtaining  from  them  any  explanation.  The  interpreters,  also,  although  they 
were  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  several  classes  of  words,  and  believed  them  to  have 
distinct  applications,  yet  were  unable  to  give  any  precise  information  respecting  them,  and 
were  accustomed  to  use  them  indifferently.  They  thought,  however,  that  those  which 
terminated  in  mana  were  used  in  reckoning  months  or  moons,  and  those  in  poy  for  days, 
(or  rather  nights.)     It  is  possible  that  those  which  end  in  ua  are  used  in  counting  pairs. 


1  te 

2  ua 

3  teni 

4  a 

5  nima 

6  ono 

7  iti 

8  oanu,  uanu 

9  rua 

10  teydun,  tebuina 


teai 

Una 

temana 

tepd-gira 

ua 

iitca 

uamana 

uapoy  or  uaboy 

Una 

tenua 

tenimana 

tenipoy 

a 

dua 

dmana 

dpoy 

nimea 

imdua 

imamana 

imapoy,  &c. 

onea 

ondua 

onomana 

itia 

itiua 

itimana 

ouna 

odnua 

udnimana 

ua(X) 

uaiua 

uamana  (?) 

teydun 

tebuina 

teyauan 

The  higher  numbers  are  as  follows  : 

20  uabui                                          1,000 

30  tenibui                                         2,000 

40  dbui                                             3,000 

50  nimdbui                                    4,000 

60  ondbui                                      10,000 

70  itibui                                         20,000 

80  oanibui  [oanubui?]                  30,000 

90  rudbui 

100  te  yd 

200  ua  yd 

300  teni  yd,  &c. 

One  of  the  natives,  in  counting  his  fingers,  used  what  seemed  to  be  ordinal  numbers, 
formed  by  prefixing  ka  and  suffixing  ya,— as,  ka  ieriya(l),  second;  ka  tinaiya,  third; 
ka  diya,  fourth ;  ka  nimdiya,  fifth. 


e  repu  or  repu 

ua  repu 

tendepu  (for  teni  repu) 

a  repu,  &c. 

te  kuri 

ua  kuri 

teni,  kuri,  &c. 
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The  personal  pronouns,  when  used  separately  and  independently  of  other  words,  are 
as  follows : 

yai>  *  yaira,  we 

ygoe  or  uygoe,  thou  upgdmi  or  uykdmi,  ye 

Uua>  he  wakaki,  they  (masc.) 

nia>  she  na&zft,  they  (fem.) 

There  are  three  feminine  pronouns  of  the  third  person  singular.  Nia  is  used  in 
speaking  of  a  person  who  is  absent ;  min  or  niyin,  when  she  is  present ;  and  nitre  or 
fityire  in  like  manner,  but  with  a  respectful  signification.    Kirby  rendered  it  « that  lady." 

The  personal  pronouns,  when  prefixed  as  nominatives  to  a  verb,  have  a  different  form. 
They  are  tia  (or  fa),  I  or  we ;  ko,  thou;  e  (or  ia),  he  or  they;  vkam,  ye  ;-as,  tia 
naorza,  I  see  it ;  ko  naoria,  thou  seest  it ;  e  naoria  teua  or  nia,  he  or  she  sees  it ;  tia 
naoria  tjaira,  we  see  it ;  ijkam  naoria,  ye  see  it ;  e  naoria  wdkaki  or  udkaki,  they  see  it. 
It  will  be  remarked  that  in  the  first  and  third  persons  plural,  the  separate  pronouns  are 
appended  to  the  verb,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  singular.  Ia  is  used  in  the 
first  person  instead  of  tia  before  the  preterite  particle  tian,  probably  for  euphony— as, 
tia  tccia,  I  sew  it ;  ia  tian  iveia,  I  have  sewed  it.  It  is  used  also  for  the  third  person, 
as,  ia  mania  au  tapa  rii,  my  knife  is  lost  to  me. 

The  pronouns  have  still  another  form  when  affixed  to  verbs  in  the  objective  case. 
They  are  ai,  me ;  ko  (or  go)  thee ;  ia,  him,  her,  it,  or  them ;  ara  (ar  or  ir),  us  ;  and 
kami  (or  garni),  you ;  as,  kape,  to  tie  ;  kapeai,  tie  me ;  kapeko  (or  kapego),  tie  thee  ; 
kapeia  teua  or  nia  or  ivakaki,  &c,  tie  him,  her,  or  them  ;  kapeara,  tie  us  ;  kapekami, 
tie  you. 

The  possessive  pronouns  have  also  two  forms,  separate  and  affixed.  The  former, 
which  precede  the  noun,  are  as  follows : 

au,  my  ara,  our 

am1  (qu.  amu?),  thy  ami,  your 

ana,  he  ana,  ivakaki  (?),  their 

As,  au  kara,  my  relation  or  kinsman  ;  am*  kara,  thy;  ana  kara,  his  ;  ara  kara,  our 
relation  ;  ami  kara,  your ;  ana  kara  ivakaki,  nakiki,  their,  &c.  The  latter  form  is, 
however,  doubtful. 

The  possessive  pronouns,  when  postfixed  to  nouns,  are  nearly  the  same  with  the  sepa- 
rate class,  merely  dropping  the  initial  vowel.  They  are  u,  my ;  m'  or  mu,  thy ;  na, 
his  ;  ra,  our ;  mi,  your ;  ia  (?),  their.  The  last  is  doubtful,  and  may  have  rather  a 
demonstrative  meaning.  The  following  examples  will  show  the  manner  in  which  these 
pronouns  are  united  with  a  substantive. 

wd,  canoe  tdma,  father 

wdu,  my  canoe  tamdu,  my  father 
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wkm\  thy  canoe  tamdm,  thy  father 

wana,  his  canoe  tamdna,  his  father 

wara,  our  canoe  tamdra,  our  father 

wami,  your  canoe  iamdmi,  your  father 

waia,  their  canoe  (?),  or  those  canoes  tamdia,  their  (?)  father 

What  distinction,  if  any,  exists  in  the  application  of  these  two  classes  of  pronouns,  we 
could  not  learn.  In  some  cases  they  seem  to  be  used  indifferently,  as,  au  bdta  and 
batdu,  my  house.  The  suffixed  pronouns  are  always  used  with  the  prepositions,  instead 
of  the  objective  form  of  the  personal,  which  would  seem  to  be  most  correct.  Thus  ru  (or 
run)  of  or  with  me ;  rum,  of  thee  ;  rura,  of  or  among  us ;  rumi,  of  you ;  in  the  third 
person  a  different  form  is  used,  being  the  preposition  n*  (ni),  and  the  personal  pronoun, 
as,  run  teua,  nia,  wakaki,  nakaki,  of  him,  her,  them. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  formed  by  means  of  the  adverbs  ai,  here,  and  art, 
there,  postfixed  to  the  noun,  with  the  article  te  preceding, — as,  te  bata  ai  (or  te  batdi), 
this  house  ;  te  bata  art  (or  te  batdri),  that  house.  laid  was  used  by  Kirby  as  a  plural 
form,  as,  antina  tapaia  iaia?  whose  knives  are  those  ?  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
is  correct. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  antai,  who  ?  tera,  or  terdi,  what  1  amra,  amdra,  or 
amdrai,  what  ?  what  for  1  era  or  ira,  how  many  ?  yd,  which  ?  Antai,  when  it  precedes 
a  verb,  usually  takes  ia  after  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  prohibitive  particle  antai,  "  do 
not,"  as,  antai  ia  diriyia,  who  beats  him  ?  antai  diriyia,  do  not  beat  him.  For  exam- 
ples of  the  other  interrogatives,  see  the  vocabulary. 

There  are  no  relative  pronouns,  their  office  being  supplied  by  the  construction  of  the 
sentence,  as,  e  pa  te  tapa  ko  andia  eru,  where  is  the  knife  [that]  you  received  [it]  from 
me?    Ia  tia  te  bata  ko  katiia,  is  the  house  finished  [which]  you  were  building  [it]  ? 

THE    VERB. 

There  are  several  particles  which  serve  to  distinguish  the  tenses  and  moods  of  the 
verb,  but  they  are  frequently  omitted  when  the  sense  is  clear  without  them. 

The  present  has  no  particular  sign,  unless  the  a  or  e  which  was  frequently  heard  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence  may  be  looked  upon  as  such.  But  it  seems  to  be  in  most 
cases  an  expletive,  or  at  least  a  mere  sign  of  a  verbal  signification,  as  it  is  used  with  the 
past  and  future  tenses  as  well  as  with  the  present.  This  same  particle,  a  or  e,  occurs 
continually  in  the  sentences  as  given  by  the  interpreters,  in  places  where  no  meaning 
whatever  can  be  affixed  to  it.  It  seems  to  be  often  introduced  for  euphony  alone,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  many  cases  it  was  merely  a  mispronunciation  of  the 
terminal  vowel,  which,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  is  usually  very  lightly  pronounced 
by  the  natives,  and  was  frequently  suppressed  altogether  by  the  foreigners.  Thus  the 
phrase,  e  rok  e  te  omat  e  muim,  a  man  comes  after  thee,  should  probably  be,  e  roko  te 
oamata  muinm. 

Tia  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pronominal  prefix  tia,  I),  means  to 
finish,  or  to  be  done  with  any  thing ;  with  the  particle  n  affixed,  it  becomes  tian,  and  is 
then  used  as  a  sign  of  past  time,  or  completed  action  ;  as,  weia,  sew  it ;  ia  tian  wcia, 
I  have  sewed  it,  or  am  done  with  sewing  it. 
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Na  is  the  sign  of  the  future.     Tia  na  weia,  I  will  sew  it. 

Kana  is  used  where  in  English  we  should  employ  the  words  «  going  to,"  or  «  about  to." 
Tut  kana  una,  I  am  going  to  sew  it.     Kana  uti  te  auti,  the  Pleiades  will  soon  rise. 

Kanai,  ganai,  bain-ganai,  if,  are  prefixed  to  verbs  to  form  the  conditional  mood,  in 
which  case  they  take  the  place  of  the  preceding  particles, -as,  kanai  ko  poai,  tia  kamd- 
tego,  if  thou  strike  me,  I  will  kill  thee;  bain-ganai  ko  poai  ykdn,  ko  mate,  if  thou  hadst 
struck  me  then,  thou  wert  dead. 

Ina,  that,  in  order  to,  designates  the  subjunctive  or  infinitive  mood,  as,  ykam  kamd- 
mmai  ma  kamateai,  ye  are  deceiving  me  that  ye  may  kill  me  (or  in  order  to  kill) 
Nayiuoko  ot  ma  kabrrago,  I  am  coming  to  oil  thee.  After  ko  this  particle  becomes  na, 
as,  mat,  ko  na  mo,  come  that  thou  mayest  drink.  Ina  is  used  in  asking  permission,  as, 
ma  nana,  may  I  drink  1 

Ka,  prefixed  to  a  verb,  gives  it  a  causative  sense,  as,  mate,  to  die;  hamate,  to  cause 
to  die,  to  kill ;  baka,  to  fall,  kabaka,  to  cause  to  fall,  to  throw  down. 

The  reflective  and  reciprocal  forms  are  made  by  simply  affixing  to  the  verb  the 
objective  prououns  of  the  same  person  with  the  nominative,  as,  tia  kamateai,  I  kill 
myself;  ko  kapego,  thou  tiest  thyself.  Bkam  iakaigami  erumi,  ye  love  one  another 
among  yourselves  (the  preposition  ru  being  necessary  to  distinguish  the  reciprocal  from 
the  reflective). 

The  imperative  is  the  verb  in  its  simplest  form,  as,  noko,  go !  weia,  sew  it ! 

The  passive  participle  is  formed  by  suffixing  ak  or  '£  (perhaps  aki)  to  the  verb,  as, 
kdrapa,  to  hide  ;  karapdk  (or  karapaak),  hidden ;  po,  to  strike,  poak,  struck. 

The  following  paradigm  will  show  the  manner  in  which  these  particles,  and  the  pro- 
nominal  affixes,  are  united  to  the  verb. 


Baka,  to  fall. 

tia  baka  yai,  I  fall 
ko  baka,  thou  fallest 
e  baka  tea  a,  he  falls 
tia  baka  yaira,  we  fall 
ykam  baka,  ye  fall 
e  baka  wdkaki,  they  fall 

ia  tian  baka,  I  have  fallen 

ko  tian  baka,  thou  hast  fallen 

e  tian  baka  teua,  he  has  fallen 

ia  tian  baka  yaira,  we  have  fallen 

ykam  tian  baka,  ye  have  fallen 

e  tian  baka  wdkaki,  they  have  fallen 

tia  na  baka,  I  shall  fall 

ko  na  baka,  thou  wilt  fall 

e  na  baka  teua,  he  will  fall,  &c. 

tia  kana  baka,  I  am  about  to  fall 

ko  kami  baka,  thou  art  about  to  fall 

e  kana  baka  teua,  he  is  going  to  fall,  &c. 


kanai  tia  baka,  if  I  fall 
kanai  ko  baka,  if  thou  fall,  &c. 

ina  baka  yai,  that  I  may  fall 

ina  baka  uygde,  or  ) 

ko  na  baka,  \  that  th°U  m^est  faI1 

ina  baka  teua,  that  he  may  fall. 

Kabdka,  to  cause  to  fall,  to  throw  down. 

tia  kabdkaai  (or  kabakdi)  I  cause  myself 

to  fall 
tia  kabdkago,  I  cause  thee  to  fall 
tia  kabdkaia,  I  cause  him  to  fall 
tia  kabdkaara,  I  cause  us  to  fall 
tia  kabdkagami,  I  cause  you  to  fall 
tia  kabakaia  wakaki,  I  cause  them  to  fall 
ko  kabakaai,  thou  causest  me  to  fall 
ko  kabakago,  thou  causest  thyself,  &c. 
e  kabakaai  teua,  he  causes  me  to  fall 
e  kabakago  teua,  he  causes  thee  to  fall 
tia  kabakaai  yaira,  we  cause  me  to  fall 
tia  kabakako  yaira,  we  cause  thee  to  fall 
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7/kam  kabakaai,  ye  cause  me  to  fall 
pkm  kabakagami,  ye  cause  yourselves  to 

fall 
ia  tian  kabakago,  I  have  caused  thee  to  fall 
ko  tian  kabakaai,  thou  hast  caused  me,  &c. 
tia  na  kabakaia,  I  will  cause  him  to  fall 


ko  na  kabakaara,  thou  wilt  cause  us,  &c. 
tia  kana  kabakago,  I  am  going  to  cause 
thee  to  fall,  &c. 

Kabakak,  caused  to  fall,  thrown  down. 
e  kabakak  te  tapa,  the  knife  is  thrown  down 


The  preceding  remarks  and  examples  are  sufficient  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  most  striking  grammatical  characteristics  of  the  Tarawan  language.  Concerning  the 
remaining  parts  of  speech,  and  the  rules  of  construction,  nothing  further  need  be  added 
here.  The  vocabulary,  which  has  been  made  as  complete  as  possible,  will  furnish  many  • 
instances  of  idioms  peculiar  to  this  tongue  ;  but  it  has  seemed  best  not  to  attempt,  on 
every  point,  minute  explanations,  which,  considering  the  defectiveness  of  our  materials, 
would  have  been  likely  often  to  lead  into  error.  What  has  been  here  given  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  student  of  comparative  philology  to  determine  the  relations  of  this 
tongue  to  others,  and  to  assign  to  it  its  proper  place  in  the  family  to  which  it  belongs. 


A    VOCABULARY 
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Note.— The  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  those  which  were 
obtained  directly  from  the  natives,  and  of  which  the  orthography  is 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  vocabu- 
lary, furnished  by  the  two  interpreters.  The  words  are,  in  general, 
given  as  they  were  written  down,  though,  in  some  cases,  where  the 
alteration  produced  by  the  incorrect  pronunciation  of  the  interpreters 
was  evident,  the  word  has  been  restored  to  what  was  plainly  the  cor- 
rect form.  When  the  two  men  differed  from  one  another,  or  when, 
from  the  indistinctness  of  the  pronunciation,  a  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  determining  the  exact  pronunciation  of  a  word,  the  varia- 
tions have  been  given  in  brackets, — sometimes  with  the  initial  of  the 
interpreter  attached  to  it,  when  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  discre- 
pancy may  indicate  a  difference  of  dialect. 
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A,  a  euphonic  particle  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  language,  as  spoken  by 
the  interpreters.  It  may  be,  in  some 
cases,  an  article  (see  the  Grammar). 

*A,  four. 

Aai  [fdai,  G.,  fdaik,  K.],  the  sun  (see 
taai). 

Abu,  end,  extremity,  top.  E  kdkaya  fdbun 
au  idu,  the  end  of  my  needle  is  sharp. 
Ko  tambtam  i  tdbun  te  ni,  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  tree. 

*Abunaya,  shoulder  (see  aya). 

*Abunibai  [abim,  G.],  finger  (see  bai). 

*  Abuniwai,  foot  or  toe  (see  wai). 

*Agu  or  dku,  back  (see  guga,  kagugu). 

*Ai  \e],  fire. 

*Ai  [«Q,  here ;  this.  E  roairi  (rauirui), 
te  ki  ai,  e  buakaka  te  ki  ari,  the  mat 
here  is  good,  the  mat  there  is  bad. 
Antina  wan  ai  ?  whose  canoe  is  this  ? 

Ait  me  (an  affix).  Antai  poai,  don't 
strike  me. 

*Aia,  yes. 

*Aiai,  this,  these. 

* Atari,  that,  those. 

*Aiine  or  dine,  woman,  female.  E  baibete 
te  aiine,  many  are  the  women.  Bain 
te  mo  aiine,  egg  of  the  hen  (female 
fowl). 

Aiiok  (or  aeioh  or  aiyok),  to  be  friendly  ; 
friendship.  ' Kam  aiiok?  are  ye 
friends  ? 


*Aio,  there. 

Aiuri  (G.),  like  (see  era). 

Akadilg  (G.  qu.  katiti?),  knife  of  shell. 

Akai  (see  kai). 

*Akea,  no,  not.  Ko  akea  taia,  thou  dost 
not  know  (see  bu). 

*Aki,  not.     Aki  nako  mai,  not  coming. 

Akideria  (G.),  deep  ;  far  off. 

Am,  thy  (prefix). 

Aman,  month.  Eraman  aman,  how 
many  months? 

*Amardke  \amdrak~],  food,  victuals. 

Amda,  amdra,  amra?  what  is  it?  what 
for? 

Ami,  your  (plural). 

*Amo,  to  carry  on  the  shoulder  ;  stick  for 
carrying  a  burden  on  the  shoulders  of 
two  men. 

Ana,  his. 

*Ana,  below  (opposed  to  eta). 

Ana,  to  take,  receive,  get,  bring,  take  hold 
of.  Mai  andia,  come  and  take  it.  E 
yd  te  tapa  ko  andia  eru?  where  is 
the  knife  you  got  from  me  ?  Anokon 
ana  auboi  te  rub  iu  te  ni  ni  beniak, 
go  and  bring  for  me  some  clay 
from  the  mullet-pond.  Mai  and  te 
maia  ea,  come  and  take  hold  of  this 
rope. 

Andkara  (G.),  slave. 

*Andnau,  long,  tall ;  a  long  time  j  to  last 
long.  Tia  andnau  ma  uygoe,  I  am 
as  tall  as  you.  Andnau  tdiygo  yai 
aikai,  I   have   waited    for   you   long 
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here.     Ananau   te  bud/.,  the  war  is 
long. 

*Ane  [dnene  or  dnini],  song,  to  sing. 

*Anea,  mast  of  vessel. 

Aniran  (G.),  taro-pit  (see  rua). 

Ano,  inside  (see  nancvu). 

Antai,  do  not,  forbear,  desist.  Antai 
diriyir,  don't  beat  us.  Antai  katayai, 
don't  make  me  cry.  Antai  kamd- 
rakego,  don't  hurt  yourself  (see  tai, 
tailai). 

* Antai  [anda,  G.],  who?  Antai  mon 
apamil  who  is  the  chief  of  your 
land?  Antai iadtriykamil  who  beats 
you?  Ko  iri  ma  'ntail  you  came 
with  whom  ?  Antai  ia  kamdrakegol 
who  hurt  you  ? 

*Anti  [ant,  K.,  zentz,  for  te  anti,  G.], 
spirit,  god.  E  gaya  Tabuerik  in  entl 
how  is  Tabuerik  among  spirits  or 
divinities  ? 

Antia  [entia~\,  ink  for  tattooing. 

A?itina,  K.,  anto  or  anti,  G.,  whose? 
Antina  tapa  ail  whose  knife  is  this? 
Anto  wan  ail  whose  canoe  is  this? 

Ay,  wind.  E  baibete  te  ay,  there  is  much 
wind. 

Aya,  shoulder.  Ri-n'aya,  bone  of  the 
shoulder,  scapula. 

Ayara,  axe. 

Aorif  see!  behold!  (see  naori). 

*Ajkl  [ap,  K.,  aba,  G.],  land,  country, 
earth.  Antai  mon  apami  1  who  is 
the  chief  of  your  land  ?  Ion  te  ap 
[ion  tcap],  on  the  earth.  Mat  e  te 
ap,  the  land  is  high. 

Apani  [ibani,  G.J,  finished,  complete ;  all, 
every  thing,  entirely.  Apani  in 
handle,  all  eaten  (see  pani,  kapani). 

*Apdpaki,  great  (see  babaki). 

*Apei,  basket. 

*Apiyi,  box  made  of  matting. 

Apon  (G.),  it  is,  it  was.  Apon  tvani,  it  is 
your  canoe.  Apon  tarina,  it  was  his 
brother. 

* Apo,  fish-line. 

Ara,  our.     Ara  mai,  our  fire-place. 


Ara,  very.     Ara  bubura,  ara  bdbak,  very 

large,  very  great. 
Ara,  current  in  the  sea.     Iai  te  aral  is 

there  a  current  ? 
*Ara,  name.     Antai  ardml  what  is  thy 

name? 
Aramd,  foreign  rope. 
Arard,  thread. 
Ari,    there,   yonder;    that.      Te    ni    ari 

ininan,  that  low  tree.    Anoko  ari,  go 

yonder. 
Ari,  the  day  after.     Niydbu  o  ari  o  ari, 

to-morrow  and  the  day  after  and  the 

day  after. 
*Ari,  eyebrow. 
Aria  (G.),  calm. 
*Atai  [edai],  child. 
Atai  [edai],  right,  dexter. 
Atai,  who  (see  antai). 
At,  liver.    Ia  kamdg  a  kain  e  bo  mo  atari, 

his  wound  is  great,  reaching   to   his 

liver. 
*Ata,  a  stay  to  a  mast,  a  rope. 
Ati,  child  ;   atina,   his   child ;   atira,  our 

child  (see  atai). 
Ati,  fire-place ;    stone   used   in   making  a 

fire-place. 
Ati,  thatch.     Atin  iiman,  thatch  of  thy 

house. 
*Atipu  [atib,  K.,  fdtgip,  G.j,  a  stone. 
Atia,  hold  it  (see  witi). 
*Atu  [edu],  head.      Taubukan  te  atu,  top 

of  the  head. 
* Atunipai,  wrist. 
Au,  my.     Au  kara,  my  relation. 
*Aua,  four. 
Aiidta  (G.),  many. 
Auboya,  tridacna  (shell-fish). 
Auderia  (G.),  evil  spirit,  devil. 
Aura,  auraaura,  shining,  glowing,  blazing ; 

red  hot. 
Auti  [autg],  a  louse ;   the  porcupine  fish. 

Paran  fauti,  cap  made  of  the  skin  of 

the  porcupine  fish. 
Auti,  the  Pleiades ;  also  winter  (reckoned 

from  the  appearance  of  this  constel- 
lation). 
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Aiitia  or  aitdjia  (G.),  to  dig.  Mai  ina 
audjia  te  mdniop,  come  and  dig  the 
well. 

Auwdra  (G.),  it's  a  lie  ! 


B 


Bd,  oil ;  cocoa-nut  oil. 

Bd,  rock.  E  nimtea  te  bd  te  nimatani, 
the  periwinkle  sticks  to  the  rock. 

*Bd,  a  leaf  of  a  tree.  Bani,  cocoa-nut 
leaf. 

Bd,  thunder.  Ko  uya  te  bd  aril  do  you 
hear  the  thunder  there  ? 

Ba-ni-mata,  temple,  house  of  spirits. 

Bdbaki,  great,  large.  la  bdbak  a  kaiu, 
my  wound  is  great.  Dokov  e  ko  bd- 
bak iu  uea,  truly  thou  art  great  among 
chiefs.  E  bdbak  Taputeouea,  T.  (the 
island)  is  large.  (See  apdpaki,  kabd- 
bak.) 

*Bai  or  pai,  arm,  hand.  Te  muluku  ni 
kai,  length  of  arm  (a  measure).  On 
e  baiu,  my  hand  is  full. 

*Bai  [bei,  be,  pe],  a  thing,  any  thing, 
something;  an  instrument,  implement; 
a  creature,  a  living  thing.  E  bake  te 
bai,  that  thing  is  thrown  down.  Te 
bai  ni  kandk,  something  to  be  eaten. 
Bai  ni  taitai,  implement  for  tattooing. 
Anlai  kamate  te  bai,  don't  kill  that 
creature.  (See  boi,  which  is  probably 
the  same  word.) 

Bai,  very  (only  used  in  compound  words). 

Baibete  or  baibdti,  much,  many,  a  great 
deal ;  greatly .  E  baibete  te  rdra  rum, 
there  is  much  blood  about  thee.  E 
baibete  te  boboi,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
taro.  E  baibete  tfiririn,  great  is  the 
heat.  E  baibete  te  aiine,  there  are 
many  women.  Ko  baibete  'n  didiri, 
you  are  very  cross.     (See  bete.) 

Baibuaka  or  baibudy.,  (G.),  very  bad,  vile, 
base.     (See  buaka.) 

Bai-ni-kadaradara,  a  spy-glass  (i.  e.,  an 
instrument  for  causing  to  see.) 


Bai-ni-kurubuai,  a  razor ;  (instrument  for 
cutting  beard.) 

Bainaka,  honored,  sacred.  E  bainaka 
niyire,  she  is  honored. 

Bain-ganai,  if.  Bain-ganai  tia  mlgo 
ineboy,  tia  duaygo  kanawa  ni  mlu, 
if  I  dream  about  you  to-night,  I  will 
tell  you  the  substance  of  my  dream. 
(See  kanai.) 

*Baiene,  basket. 

Bairi  [boini,  G.],  nose.     (See  ruku-bair.)- 

Baitar  [boitari,  G.],  holothuria,  sea-slug, 
bicho  da  mar. 

Baka  \bsuka  or  ba/.a],  to  fall ;  to  set,  as  the 
sun.  Irik  atun  o  e  baka  ma  raraimok, 
his  head  turned  round  and  he  fell  in  a 
fit.  Kana  baka  te  karu,  the  rain  is 
going  to  fall.  E  baka  taaik,  the  sun 
is  setting.     (See  kabaka.) 

Baka  (G.),  to  throw.  E  baka  gin  e  -gai, 
throw  it  to  me. 

Bakaine,  to  slight,  contemn.  Ko  bakai- 
neai,  you  slight  me;  (opposed  to 
iakai.) 

*Bakabota,  a  fish -spear. 

*Baki,  hungry. 

Bakin,  greatness.     (See  bokin.) 

*  Bdkoa,  shark. 

*  Bdmuti,  beads. 

Bapa  (G.),  cannot,  know  not  how.  E 
baya  tiritiri,  he  cannot  be  angry.  E 
baya  uoua,  I  don't  know  how  to  swim. 
(See  papaya.) 

Bara  (G.),  dirt,  dirty.  Bara  in  te  ai, 
ashes  (dirt  from  the  fire). 

*Bdrai,  a  cage  for  fowls. 

*Bdrea  (bereak,  K.,  beniak,  G.),  a  canoe- 
house. 

Barik  (K.),  dirty.     (See  bara.) 

*Bata  [bat,  bet],  house,  dwelling.  Batam, 
thy  house. 

Bauf,  to  swallow;  subsistence,  food.  Bau- 
tia,  swallow  it.  Ko  aki  bo  ma  ban- 
tam, you  won't  get  a  livelihood.  (See 
kabautid.) 

Bauwar,  spittle.  Divianok  bauwaram, 
eject  your  spittle. 
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Behddoa,  cockroach. 

Beni  or  pen\  old  ripe  cocoa-nut. 
Ben-te-nuku  (qu.  bai-n-te-nukul),  waist- 

mat,  cincture. 
Beniaka,  mullet.  Te  nl  ni  beniaka,  mul- 
let-pond. 
*Be?iua  [binu], country,  land,  island,  shore. 
E  raro  te  binu,  the  land  is  far  off. 
Tiaki  roko  binu,  we  will  not  go  on 
shore.  * Muri-benua,  land's-end,  end 
of  an  island. 

Berig,  to  help,  to  hasten;  to  strive  for, 
seek;  to  urge,  to  induce.  Mai  ikai 
ko  na  berig  auboi  ai}  come  and  help 
me  with  this  thing.  Berigia,  hurry 
with  it!  Teiti  berigi  matu,  people 
that  seek  my  death.  Ko  berigir  in 
buerar,  thou  hast  urged  us  to  do  wrong. 
Ko  berigiai  in  kamatego,  thou  wilt 
make  me  kill  thee. 

Bite  [beti,  bdti],  much,  many.  E  bet"  ana 
7Tuite  teua,  many  are  his  slain.  E  bete 
te  karu,  there  is  much  rain.  (See 
bailiete.) 

*Beli,  inner  part  of  the  pandanus  nut. 

Bibuti  [bibus],  afloat  (G.) 

Bigiigu,  pregnant. 

Bika  [biga,  pik],  beach,  strand,  sandy 
place  ;  sand.  Eduai  uti  te  bika,  the 
beach  is  not  yet  in  sight  (or  risen). 

Bir,  lizard. 

Birimak  [birimdr,  G.],  to  run,  to  hasten. 

Birinok,  to  run  away,  to  run  to.  E  pd  'ra 
kaw^l  AJcea,  bu  birinok  kudnano, 
where  is  your  slave  ?  I  don't  know  ; 
he  ran  away  yesterday.  Birinok  e 
te  bat,  run  to  the  house. 

*Biti,  iron. 

*Bitibiti,  knife  of  iron. 

Bo  or  pd,  to  meet,  come  together ;  reach 
to,  touch,  attain.  Tia  bo,  we  will 
meet.  Eduain  bo  ma  ungoe,  I  have 
not  met  with  you.  Ko  bo  ma  karawa 
o  mdni,  you  have  reached  the  skies 
and  the  subterranean  world.  la  ka- 
mag  a  kain  e  bo  mo  atan,  his  wound 
is  great,  reaching  to  his  liver.      Tiaki 
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bo  map  (ma  ap'),  I  shall  not  reach  the 
land. 
Bo  [qu.  bu  ?],  bent,  crooked.     E  bo  wain 
teua  (G.),  his  leg  is  crooked.     E  bo 
matam,  you  are  cross-eyed. 

*Bd,  to  trade,  exchange  (see  kaboboi) ;  pay- 
ment, equivalent. 

Bobo,  to  light,  kindle,  burn.  E  bobo  te  ai 
iniayai?  when  will  the  fire  be  lighted? 

*Boboi  or  popoi,  taro,  arum  esculentum. 

Boe,  gone  (qu.  paddled  off?  see  bue). 
Akea  bu  boe  te  wa,  indeed  the  canoe 
is  gone. 

Boi,  property,  any  thing  possessed ;  thing, 
in  general.  Akea  te  boi  run,  he  has 
no  property.  Witia  mai  te  boi,  give 
me  the  thing.  Auboi  ai,  o  amboi  ai, 
anaboi  f  uea  e  tok'  ai,  this  is  mine, 
that  is  yours,  and  the  rest  belongs  to 
the  king.     (See  bai.) 

Bokabok  [butabut,  G.],  to  cough. 

Boki,  greatness,  size.  Ko  kamdg  in  bo- 
kim  in  ant,  thou  art  fearful  in  thy 
greatness  among  spirits.  Tia  bokin 
ungoe,  I  am  (of)  the  size  of  you.  (See 
baki,  bdbaki.) 

*Bop,  night;  used  also  for  the  entire  day  of 
twenty-four  hours.  Niijdn  te  boy, 
to-morrow  night,  (G.)  Tiaki  main, 
e  roko  aa  bop,  I  shall  not  live,  my  time 
is  come. 

Boy  [boija,  bupa],  to  set,  as  the  sun.  E 
bop  a  tdaik  [e  bop  tdi,  G.],  the  sun  is 
set.  Kana  bop  a  taaik,  the  sun  is 
setting. 

Bop  or  bap,  a  fish-trap  made  of  withes,  an 
eel-pot. 

Bopa,  to  bear,  bring  forth ;  born.  E  bopa 
niyire,  she  has  brought  forth  a  child. 
Ko  bopa  mai  erun  tinam  iniapai? 
When  were  you  born  from  your  mo- 
ther? (or  borne  by). 

Bopibop,  growing  dark,  becoming  night. 

*Bou  or  pou,  post  of  a  house. 

* Bu,  spouse;  husband  or  wife. 

Bu,  [pu,  pun,  bu7i\,  but,  only,  merely, 
just.      Tidk  Tabura,  bu  teua,  it  is  not 
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Tabura,  but  he.  Tidk  te  dmat  e  niijin, 
bun  te  d?it,  she  is  not  a  human  being, 
but  a  spirit.  E  tia  bu  mauriyia,  I 
have  just  thought  of  it.  E  tia  bu  bo 
ma  uygoe,  I  have  just  met  with  you. 
Biin  te  ray  uygoe,  you  are  only  a 
slave.  Bun  karogo,  just  be  quiet. 
With  akea  in  answer  to  a  question,  it 
forms  a  sort  of  an  affirmative, — as, 
e  uti  te  wal  is  the  canoe  in  sight? 
Akea  Wuti  te  wa,  yes,  the  canoe  is  in 
sight. 

Bu,  a  smell. 

*Bua,  mouth. 

*Buai,  beard.     Kurubuai,  to  shave. 

Buaka  and  *budkaka,  bad,  vile.  Teua 
buaka  ma  kai,  he  is  bad  with  the 
spear.  E  rauirui  te  ki  ai,  e  budkaka 
te  ki  art,  this  mat  is  good,  that  is 
bad.  Buaka-karawa,  stormy  wea- 
ther. 

Buaij,  basaltic  stones  found  in  the  roots  of 
trees  which  are  drifted  to  the  islands. 

*Budyui,  whale's  tooth. 

Bubu  [bub],  to  sprout,  to  grow.  Bubun 
tfai,  smoke  (i.  e.  product  or  growth  of 
the  fire). 

Bubu  (G.),  blunt,  not  sharp. 

*  Bubudnibai,  elbow. 

* Bubudniwai,  knee. 

*Bubura,  large. 

Bubuti,  deep.  E  bubuti  te  rawa,  the  chan- 
nel is  deep. 

But  [Ime;  bui,  G.]  warm,  hot;  heated, 
burnt.  Tia  bue,  I  am  warm.  E  bue 
auraura,  it  is  red-hot.  E  bue  bdtar, 
our  house  is  burnt.     (See  kabue.) 

Bue  oy  bid  (G.)  steering-oar,  rudder.  (See 
poe.) 

Buenar  [or  poenar\  a  paddle. 

Bui  [bum],  egg.  Buin  te  mo  aiine,  egg 
of  the  hen. 

Bula  (G.),  loft  of  a  house.     (See  pur  a). 

Buierar,  to  smell  sweet ;  fragrant. 

Buinai,  earth,  loam. 

Buir,  to  do  wrong,  to  be  in  fault,-  sin, 
fault,  error.      Tia  buir,  I  am  in  fault. 


Tautauir  in  buirar,  save  us  from  our 
sins. 

*Buira,  to  smell  bad  ;  fetid. 

Buirdbuir,  froth.  Kdk  e  buirabuir  in  te 
karuoruo,  take  the  froth  from  the 
toddy. 

Buke,  to  throw  down  with  noise.  E  bulce 
te  bai,  that  thing  is  thrown  down. 

Buki  or  buku  [buk,  pukt],  buttock,  tail, 
hinder  part. 

Bukibuk  [or  Hukibiuk~\  cask,  barrel. 

Bukin-atu,  nape  of  the  neck. 

Buki-ni-wai,  heel. 

Buna,  deaf.     E  tdniga  buna,  he  is  deaf. 

* Bunekeaki,  a  cutaneous  disease,  the  her- 
pes.    (See  guni.) 

Buni  (G.),  good. 

Bu-ni-mdn  (K.),  a  poor  man  (qu.  bun 
umdn,  only  a  common  person  ?). 

Bu-ni-matay  (G.),  a  chief-judge,  a  prime 
minister. 

Bunin  (G.),  round. 

Burta,  chin.     Buijam,  thy  chin. 

Buyabuya,  a  hole.  Buyabuya  ni  Hem, 
hole  of  your  lips,  mouth. 

Buyaga  or  bopaga,  a  word  used  in  entreat- 
ing, la  bupagam,  Tatruerik,  we  pray 
thee,  O  Tabuerik.  E  buijagam  ko 
na  rok  ar  nea,  we  beg  thee  to  be- 
come our  chief.  Tia  buyagami,  I 
beg  of  you. 

Buok  [bud/.],  war ;  to  fight ;  hostile ;  trou- 
bled, distracted.  Andnau  te  buok,  the 
war  lasts  long.  Kom  buok?  do  ye 
fight  1  Teiti  buok,  one  who  fights,  a 
warrior.  E  buoka  kdn  ion  te  ap 
akaiim,  all  the  people  of  the  land  are 
opposed  to  you.  E  buok  a  ?ianu, 
my  mind  is  distracted. 

Buokonikai  \bubkunyikai,  buoguinyikai, 
K.,  budy.anikai,  buonikai,  G.],  woods, 
woodland,  inland  country. 

*Bure,  the  ovula-shell. 

Burer,  pilar  hair  ;  feathers. 

*Buruburu,  fur,  hair  of  animals.  Burn- 
burun  te  kimoa,  fur  of  the  rat. 

Buta,  navel. 
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Butan  (G.),  root ;  butan-te-ni  (K.),  lower 

part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  stump. 
Butabut  (G.),  cough.     (See  bokabok.) 
Butara  (G.),  black. 
Butu,  dagger,  a  small  weapon  armed  with 
shark's  teeth. 
Buwii,  throat.     Biuvum,  thy  throat. 

D 

[The  letter  d  is  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  and  seems,  in  all  cases,  to  be  a 
softened  sound  of  the  t.] 

Dara,  to  look.     (See  tara.) 

De  (G.),  child.     (See  atai.) 

Dekdka,  to  cry  out.     (See  kdkd.) 

Detdv,  be  quick. 

Dibit g,  wash.  Ko  tian  dibit gia?  have 
you  washed  it? 

Diduard,  liberal,  generous. 

Didiri,  diridiri,  cross,  irritable.  (See  tiri- 
tiri.) 

Di-Mdkin,  a  native  of  Makin  (G.) 

Dimdim,  to  drop,  as  rain. 

Dina,  to  bite.  Dinaia,  bite  it.  (See  kadi- 
nadina.) 

Dindin,  to  roast. 

Ditiimdk,  to  be  in  the  act  of  roasting. 

Dirty,  to  beat,  to  strike ;  to  contend  with, 
oppose.  Antai  diriyir,  don't  beat  us. 
Ko  dirty  atai  in  tera  ?  Why  did  you 
beat  the  children  ?  E  diriyir  antir, 
our  god  is  against  us.     (See  tin.) 

Djiranak  (G.),  to  beat.     (See  tiri.) 

Djak-bain  (G.),  crippled.  (Qu.  tidk  bai, 
no  legs  ?) 

Dokov,  truly,  surely.  Dokov  e  ko  bdbak 
in  ant,  truly  thou  art  great  among 
spirits. 

Dua  (K.),  sacred,  tabu.  (Qu.  the  Polyne- 
sian atua?) 

E 

[By  both  the  interpreters,  the  long  e  was 
frequently  substituted  for  the  diphthong  ai, 
and  the  short  £  for  a.] 


E,  a  letter  frequently  introduced  by  the 
interpreters  between  the  words  of  a 
sentence.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
an  article :  in  others,  it  is  probably  a 
corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  last  letter 
of  a  word, — as  ietdf  'e  te  ap,  for, 
ietata  or  ietatu  te  ap,  high  in  the  land. 

E,  fire.     (See  ai.) 

E,  this  ;  here.     (See  ai.) 

Ea,  where?  Ko  nako  mai  ea,  whence 
comest  thou  ?     (See  ia.) 

Ebiyoyo,  a  bad  smell ;  fetid. 

Edai,  child.     (See  atai.) 

Edin-ro  or  edjin-ro,  anchor.  (Qu.  dtin-rd, 
stone  of  quietness  ?) 

Eduai,  not  yet.     (See  iduai.) 

Egegi,  blind.     Egegi  matau,  I  am  blind. 

Egi-mata  (G.),  cross-eyed. 

Egi-memau  (G.),  coward. 

EkimotUa,  short,  low.  Ka-ekimoteta,  to 
shorten. 

Endy  (G.),  to  send  for. 

Ent,  spirit.     (See  anti.) 

Etjdn  (G.)  this  morning. 

Era  or  Ira  (or,  with  suffixes,  erdua,  era- 
man,  erdboy,  erdbat,  &c),  how  many. 
Era  tuitui  ko  naoria,  how  many  stars 
do  you  see  1  Erdbat-  am  bat,  or  erdua 
bdtam,  how  many  are  your  houses? 
Eraman  aman,  how  many  months  ? 
Eraboya  te  boy,  eraboya  te  yain,  how 
many  days,  how  many  nights  ?  (See 
ilawa.) 

Era  (G.),  why,  what  for.  Era  tay  ungoe, 
why  do  you  cry?    (See  kuera.) 

Eran,  thus,  this  way;   the  same;   about, 
concerning.      Kuera  ko  aki  karoia 
eran,  why  don't  you  do  it  thus  ?     Ko 
tetai  eran  te  buok,  do  you  know  about 
war  ?  (see  tl  te  eran). 
Erardn,  leaky,  dropping  water. 
Erero  [iriro],  black ;    dark.     E  bot-erero 
(?),  a  black  person.     Erero  tuyituy, 
very  dark. 
Erigi,  side.     E  mdrak  erigu,  my  side  is 

painful. 
Erigin,  by  the  side  of,  near.     Tta  tekatek 
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erigin  te  bat,  let  us  sit  down  by  the 

house. 
JBtam  [or  dtani],  gravel. 
Eti,  to  break.     AntoA  etiia,  don't  break  it. 

Etiak  te  rud,  the  spider-shell  (strom- 

bus)  is  broken. 


G 


[This  letter  is  merely  a  softer  pronun- 
ciation of  the  k,  which  probably  might  in 
all  cases  be  substituted  for  it  with  pro- 
priety.] 

Gaya,  how  1     E  gaya  Tabuerik  in  anti  ? 

How  is  Tabuerik  among  spirits  ?    Tia 

kaw'*  gaya   (an   idiom),  I  am    sorry 

for  it. 
Gayga,  like.  Gayga  te  p>oeo,  like  the  poeo- 

shell. 
G&kak,   spathe   or   sprout   of  the   cocoa- 
nut. 
Gin  or  kin,   at,  to.     Ko   yori  gin-nai, 

thou  art  laughing  at  me  (see  morua- 

gin). 
Ginig  [kiniki],  to  pinch.    Antai  ginigai, 

don't  pinch  me. 
Girigir  [kirikiri],  gravel. 
Gon,  to   squeeze,   compress.     Ko  gdnai, 

you  crowd  me.      Tia  gon  e  nukum,  I 

squeezed  your  waist. 
Gonubuiki  te  wa,  haul  up  the  canoe  on  the 

beach. 
Gugu,  get  on  my  back  (see  kagugu). 
Gugura,  to  look  for.    E  gugurago,  looking 

for  thee. 
Guin   (qu.    kunil),  skin,  bark.     Guinu, 

my  skin.     E  katikitik  e  guin  ir  te 

bai,  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  rough. 
Guni-maid,  guni-keaki,  a  disease  of  the 

skin,  herpes. 
Guri,  to  snatch,  seize   suddenly.     Antai 

guria,  don't  snatch  it. 
Guri,  almost.     la  guri  mat  iu  orak,  I 

almost  died  of  sickness. 


*I,  in,  at,  to.  I  Peru,  at  Peru.  Ko  ta- 
motam  i  fabun  te  ni,  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  tree.  I-o,  above  ;  i-d,  below  ; 
i-kai,  here,  &c. 

la,  verbal  prefix,  used  instead  of,  or  with, 
the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  third 
persons.  la  mariri,  I  am  cold.  Ia 
roko  yai,  I  am  come.  la  tia  teua,  he 
is  done.  la  kamag  e  bokin,  fearful  is 
its  greatness. 

la,  where?  Ko  mdrak  ia,  where  were 
you  hurt  ?  Ko  noko  mai  ia,  whence 
come  you  1     (See  ea.) 

Ia,  a  kind  of  dance.   ' 

Id,  below,  under,  to  leeward,  westward.  A 
noko  id,  go  below.  Tia  paraunok 
id,  we  will  sail  to  the  westward.  Id 
ni  karawa,  under  the  sky. 

Ia,  verbal  affix  for  the  third  personal  pro- 
noun. Paia,  strike  him.  Tia  diriyia, 
I  beat  them.      Tdpia,  cut  it. 

Ia,  affixed  possessive  pronoun,  of  the  third 
person  plural.  Batdia,  their  house, 
or  their  houses.  Antina  tapdta  idia, 
whose  knives  are  these  ? 

Ia,  particle  used  after  antai,  who  1  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  antai,  do  not.  Antai 
ia  kamdrakego,  who  hurt  you  1  Atitai 
kamdrakego,  don't  hurt  yourself. 

Iabut,  high  water.  Iduai  n'iabut,  it  is 
not  yet  high  water  (see  bubuti). 

Iai  [ie],  there  is,  there  are  ;  is  there,  are 
there?  Iai  te  dmat  inauan  apar, 
there  are  men  within  our  land.  Kanai 
iai  wau,  if  I  had  a  canoe.  Iai  am 
tap,  here  is  thy  knife.  Iai  te  ika 
rum?  have  you  any  fish? 

*Idia  [iea,  idia],  these  here  (plural  of  ai). 
Anta  batdia  iaia,  whose  are  these 
houses  ? 

lai-nuk,  weather-side  of  island  ;  eastward. 

lak,  not.  E  rudk  e  teua,  idk,  has  he 
come  down  or  not  ?  (see  akea,  tiaki, 
&c.) 

Idkai,  to  respect,  to  love.      Tia  iakaigo, 
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we  respect  thee.     Atai,  kuera   ykam 

aid    iakaigami  erum,  children,  why 

don't  you  love  one  another  ? 
Idkaman,  already,  long  ago.  (See  kammi.) 
Iakdraka  (or  kdraka),  few.     Ia-karaka  te 

muiniot,  there  are  few  cocoa-nuts. 
*Iiin,  under,  beneath  (for  id  ni). 
Idnuai,  fat,  corpulent,  full,  satisfied  with 

eating.     Ianuai  teua,  he  is  fat.     la 

tia  ianuai,  I  am  satisfied. 
lariat,  full,  satisfied ;  tired.     la  tia  iayai, 

I  arn  full,  satiated.    Iayai  ina  naoria, 

I  am  tired  of  looking.     (See  kayai.) 
Ibir,  a  sort  of  gooseberry. 
Iboya  or  tiboya,  priest. 
*Ibu,  cup  made  of  a  cocoa-nut  shell. 
Iduai,  not,  not  yet.    E  to  nd?iam  o  iduai, 

is  your  mind  at  peace  or  not  ?     Idnai 

n'tawa  te  tai,  the  crop  is  not  yet  ripe. 

Bkam   a   tia,  are   you    done  1     Ti? 

iduai,  we  are  not. 
*Ie,  sail. 
*Ieta,  above.     Anoko  ietu,  go  above  me. 

Taratara  ietam,  look  above  you. 
letdt,  high.     Ietdt  e  te  ap,  high  is  the  land. 
Igagi,  proud.     Ko  igdgi,  thou  art  proud. 
Igina,  to   understand.      Tiakl  iginago,  I 

don't  understand    you.     Ko  igin  au 

taitai,  do  you  understand  my  speech  ? 
Iia  [tiia],  a  vein. 

Ha,  gray  hair.    Iia  rfatu,  my  hair  is  gray. 
Ika,  fish. 
Ikai,  here,  hither.     la  bo   ikai,  we  will 

meet  here.     Mai  ikai,  come  hither. 
*Ikainapa,   lately,  just   now   (i.  e.   ikai 

n'apa,  here,  on  this  spot.) 
*Ikeike    [igiga] ,  heart ;    also   breath ;   to 

breathe. 
Ikeike  [igik],  mallet. 
Jkibekdbi,  to   fly.     la  tetai  ikibekabi  te 

man,  can  the  bird  fly?   (See  kipea- 

kipea.) 
Iki-bubu,  a  coward. 
*Iko,  here. 

*Iku,  girdle  of  shark's  skin. 
llawa  (G.),  how  many?  how  much?  (See 
era,  eraua,  &c.) 
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*Ima,  five. 

Imlx),  sharp-pointed  club,  javelin. 

In,  coral.     E  tiki  warn  in  t'iu,  my  foot  is 

pierced  with  a  bit  of  coral. 
In,  of,  in,  at,  for,  &c,  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  ni. 
*Ina,  that,  in  order  that,  to;  will,  shall. 
Bkam  kamdriiai  ina  kamdteai,  ye 
are  deceiving  me  in  order  to  kill  me. 
Ina  nimal  shall  I  drink?     Ina  nao- 
ria, I  will  see  it  (properly  na,  which 
see). 
*Inai,  mat  of  cocoa-nut  leaves. 
Inaboy,  to-night. 

Indnan,  within,  in  the  inside  of.  Tia  etiia 
rln  inanan  rabdtam,  I  will  break 
(all)  the  bones  in  your  body.  Iai  te 
dmat  inanan  apar,  there  are  men  in 
the  inside  of  (or  beneath)  our  country 
(said  of  the  antipodes).  (See  nana.) 
Inaguinagu,  skilful,  versed  in.     Inagui- 

nagu  in  te  buok,  skilled  in  war. 
Iniapai,    when?      Ko   na    katia    batam 
iniayai?  when  shall  you  build  your 
house  ? 
Ininan,  low.     Te  ni  ari  ininan,  that  low 

tree. 
Inuai,  a  wart. 
*Iygdmi,  ye. 

lygebo  [ygeboy,  ipgiaboy,  G.],  last  night. 
Ko  matu  la  iygebo,  where  did   you 
sleep  last  night  ? 
Ipgoa,  (G.),  formerly,  long  ago. 
Iykam,  I  do  not  know ;  (only  used  in  an- 
swer to  a  question.) 
lykdn  [pkan,  eykdri],  there.   Antai  iykdn  ? 
who  is  there  ?      Tdiyai  iykdn,  wait  for 
me  there. 
Id,  above,  up,  over,  upon.    Mai-id,  to  wind- 
ward, or  south-southwest.     Ikibekabi 
te  man  ion  te  bat,  the  bird  flew  over 
the  house.     Ion  te  kie,  upon  the  mat. 
A  noko  ion,  go  to  windward. 
Ira,  to  steal ;  thief.     E  dirirria  in  ira,  I 
beat  him  for  stealing.     E  ira  teua,  he 
is  a  thief.     Ireak  au  dyara,  my  axe  is 
stolen. 
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Ira  (G.),  girdle  worn  by  men. 

# Ira,  hair.     Iran  atu,  hair  of  the  head. 

Iramo  or  irimb,  first,  foremost,  before ;  to 

come  first,  to  precede.     Antai  ueami 

iramo,    who    was    your    first    king? 

A  nok  iramou,  go  before  me.     Tia 

iramo  yai,  I  am  the  first  comer.     (See 

mo.) 
Iramui  \idamui,  K.,  inawiu,  G.],  behind, 

after,    last.      Anok    iramuiu,    come 

after  me.     Ko  iramui,  you  are  the 

last.     (See  mui.) 
Iri,  to  go  with,  to  accompany.     E  na  irigo 

teua,  he  will  go  with  thee.     Ko  irai, 

ko  tok  ?    Will  you  go  with  me  or  stay  ? 

Ko  iri  ma  'ntai,  with  whom  did  you 

come? 
Iria,  iriak  [eriak,  irik],  to  turn  round,  to 

whirl ;  to  go  about,  to  tack  ship.     Iria 

te  ay,  the  wind  whirls   round.     Irik 

atun,   his  head  turned  round.       Tia 

iriak  ma  te  wa,  we  will  put  the  canoe 

about. 
Iribdi,  iribak,  [idibdi,  idibdk],  to  dislike, 

be  displeased  with.     Iribaigo,  I  don't 

like  thee.     Iribdia  te  omat,  the  men 

do  not  like  him.     Ko  iribak,  are  you 

displeased  ? 
Iribdnu,  to  manure. 
Irigo  [tirigo],  flesh,  meat.     E  kaykan  e 

tirigo,  was  the  meat  good  ? 
Irikdk.     E  tok  in  irikdk,  (the  tide)  has 

ceased  flowing  and  is  going  out. 
Irirep,   foot-ball   (the   game).      Tia  roko 

main  tirirep,  we  come  from  playing 

foot-ball. 
Iru  (G.),  yellow,  light-colored. 
Irua,  foreigner.     Irua  wdkaki,  they  are 

foreigners. 
It,  itit  [tit,  titg],  lightning.     E  mate  te  ni 

ma  fit,  the  tree  is  killed  by  lightning. 
Iti,  straight. 
*Iti,  seven. 

Itibdki  (G.),  hawk's-bill  tortoise. 
Itu,  the  resin  which  drifts  ashore  on  these 

islands ;  also,  any  thing  fragrant,  like 

resin. 


Itu  or  idu,  needle.     E  kdkaya  tfabun  au 
itu,  the  point  of  my  needle  is  sharp. 


K 


Ka,  prefixed  to  a  word,  has  in  most  cases 
a  causal  signification;  in  some  in- 
stances its  meaning  is  doubtful. 

Kdan,  village,  ward ;  section  of  a  kawa  or 
town. 

Kabdbake,  to  enlarge. 

Kabdka,  to  let  fall,  drop,  throw  down. 
Tia  kabdka  ar  Uin-ro  ikai,  we  will 
drop  our  anchor  here.  Kabakdk, 
thrown  down. 

Kabaya  (G.),  to  drop,  let  fall.  Kabdya'ia 
in  te  manop,  drop  it  in  the  well.  (Qu. 
a  mistake  for  kabaka  ?). 

Kabauti,  to  gulp  down.  Ko  aki  kdntia  te 
amarak,  ko  kabautia,  you  do  not 
chew  the  food,  you  gulp  it  down. 

Kabikouea,  beach,  strand.     (See  bika.) 

Kabira,  to  oil,  anoint. 

Kaboboi,  to  trade,  barter. 

*Kaboa,  to  come  together,  unite,  meet.  Tia 
kaboa,  a  common  form  of  salutation. 

Kaboulina  (?),  quoits. 

Kabud,  to  close,  shut;  requite,  take  ven- 
geance. Kabud  makaim,  shut  your 
jaws.  Tia  kabud  ma  teua,  I  will 
take  vengeance  on  him. 

Kabud,  a  boil,  sore. 

Kabul,  dull,  blunt.  E  kabub  am  tap, 
your  knife  is  blunt. 

Kabue,  to  make  warm,  to  heat;  heating, 
hot.  Mai  ikai  kabuego  erigin  te  ai, 
come  here  and  warm  yourself  by  the 
fire.     E  kabue  taaik,  the  sun  is  hot. 

Kabuibui,  preserved  taro  (K.) ;  a  kind  of 
food  prepared  from  the  pandanus 
nut  (G.) 

Kabuk  [kabuok,  kabug],  to  burn.  Mai 
ikai  kabukego  in  te  ai,  come  and  burn 
yourself  in  the  fire.  Antai  taidau 
kabuk  te  bat  ari,  don't  prevent  that 
house  from  being  burnt. 
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Kahurairai,  mat  worn  for  dress. 
Kaderan,  a  spoon  made  of  human  hair. 
Kadinadina,   to  bite  much  or  hard.     E 
kadinadina  te  maninar,  the  musqui- 
toes  are  biting  severely. 
Iu nk imotdta,  to  make  short.     Kaekimotata 

am  taitai,  make  your  speech  short. 
Kaen  [or  kaaii],  near.  E  kaen  e  teua,  he 
is  near.  E  kaen  te  kaan,  the  village 
is  near.  (These  may  be  the  same 
word ;  kaan,  perhaps,  signifies  neigh- 
borhood.) 
Kain  or  kui  (G.),  native  of.     Kaen  Kiawe 

e  yai,  I  am  a  native  of  Kiawe. 
Kagugu,  to  carry  on  the  back.      Tia  ka- 
giigugo,  I  will  carry  you.     (See  agu, 
gugti.) 
KaJuira,  kahipa  (G.),  rainbow,  sun-dog. 
*£ai,  tree,  wood,  stick,  post,  club.    Wakdn 
te  kai,  root  of  the  tree.     E  ?iimtea 
baiu  te  kai,  the  wood  sticks  to  my 
hand.      Te  kai  ni  te  bo/x>i,  a  stick  (or 
root)  of  taro.     E  tai  kai  teua,  he  un- 
derstands fighting  (or  the  club).    Rain 
fo,  post  of  the  fence. 
Kai   [/.ai,  akai],   wound.     la  kamag  e 
kaiu,  my  wound  is  dreadful.     Kana- 
maiu  kai  ni  baiu,  the  wound  in  my 
arm  is  going  to  heal. 
Kai   [akai],   to,  towards,   against ;    than. 
E  kivitai  am  tak  a  kaiu,  your  speech 
to  me  is  false.     E  tabigi  a  kaiu  teua, 
he  has  taken  up  arms  against  me.     E 
mait  au  kamuimui  a  kain  teua,  I 
have  more  molasses  than  he. 
Kai,  here.     (See  i-kai.) 
Kai-m-kdbua,  spade. 
%Kai  (Tapu),  do  not.     *Kai  kuruia,  don't 

cut  it. 
Kaibdba,  bamboo  (which  sometimes  drifts 

to  the  islands). 
Kaibuke,  ship.     (A  New  Zealand  word  in- 
troduced by  the  whites  at  Taputeouea.) 
Kaiiok,  to  make  friends;  friendship.     (See 

aiiok.) 
*  Kaina,  the  pandanus  tree. 
Kaio,  the  leaves  of  the  arum. 


Kaipa,  the  lateral  supports  around  the  foot 
of  the  pandanus. 

Katti,  to  straighten;  kaitigo,  straighten 
yourself. 

Kahva,  divination,  sorcery. 

Kak,  to  put  down,  to  set  down  ;  to  lower  a 
sail;  to  reject,  throw  off;  to  descend. 
Kdk  e  la  te  amarak,  where  shall  we 
set  the  victuals.  Kak  e  buirabuir  in 
te  karuoruo,  remove  the  froth  from 
the  toddy.  Antai  kdkir,  don't  throw 
us  off.  Kdk  tutan  (G.),  come  down 
a  little. 

Kdkd  (G.),  a  preserve  made  of  the  panda- 
nus-nut. 

Kdkd,  noise,  outcry. 

Kdkava,  sharp ;  oppressive  (as  heat).  E 
kdkaija  am  tajpa  ?  is  your  knife  sharp  ? 
Kakaya  te  ririn,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
is  oppressive. 

Kdkaya,  cannibal.  E  kakaya  maiak,  at 
the  southeast  they  are  cannibals. 

Kdkara,  festivities, — dancing  and  singing. 

Kdkaiia,  kdkdveili  (G.),  same  as  karapepa. 

Kdko,  cocoa-nut  leaf. 

Kakorokoro,  to  strengthen.  Antai  kakoro- 
koro  punam,  don't  raise  your  voice. 

Kamag,  to  terrify ;  fearful,  dreadful ;  very 
great.  Kamagai  e  teua,  he  frightens 
me.  la  kamag  e  kain,  his  wound  is 
great.  la  kamag  e  kdkaya  te  ririn 
in  tonu,  the  heat  at  noon  was  exceed- 
ingly great. 

Kamai,  give  here.  Kamai  am  tap,  give 
me  your  knife.    Kamai  yair,  give  us. 

Kamainaina,  to  make  white. 

Kamaiu,  to  save,  to  cure.  E  kamaiivai, 
he  saved  my  life. 

Kaman,  already,  long  ago.  la  kaman 
taunak,  he  is  buried  already.  la 
kaman  roko,  he  is  gone  long  ago. 

Kamdniyi,  to  make  a  fool  of,  to  deceive. 
Ukam  kamaniyiai,  ye  are  making  a 
fool  of  me. 

Kamdrak,  to  hurt.    Antai  ia  kamarakego, 

who  hurt  thee  ? 
Kamate  [kamdmat],  to  kill.     Ko  berigiai 
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in  kamdtego,  thou  wilt  make  me  kill 

thee.      Tia  kamdtai,  I  kill  myself. 
Kameriri,  a  sieve. 
Kametoto,  to  make  firm.     Kametoto  am 

taitai,  make  firm    your  speech,  i.  e. 

stick  to  what  you  say. 
Kamb,  to  cause   to   drink,  to  suckle.     E 

kambia  in  memam,  let  it  drink  from 

your  breast. 
Kamodi,  to  cause  to  sneeze.     E  kamodiai 

te  bai,  the  thing  causes  me  to  sneeze. 
*Kamuimui  [kamoimoi,  K.,  takamoi,  G.], 

molasses  made  from  the  liquor  of  the 

cocoa-nut  tree. 
Kan,  people.     E  buyagam  a  kaim  kdn 

ion  te  ap,  the  people  all  over  the  land 

beg  of  thee.    (See  kaan,  kaen.) 
*Kana,  to  eat;  food.      Tia  kandia,  I  am 

eating  it.     Kandk,  eaten.     Kanam, 

thy  food. 
Kana   [kan,  /.ana],  about   to,   going   to. 

Tia  kana  mo,  I  am  going  to  drink. 

Kana  baka  te  karu,  the  rain  is  going 

to   fall.     Kandroko   (for  kan'   roko) 

about  to  come. 
Kana  (G.),  town.     (See  kaan.) 
Kanai,  if.     Kanai  ko  pbai,  tia  kamatego, 

if  thou  strike  me,  I  will  kill  thee.  (See 

bain-ganai.) 
Kandnau,  to  lengthen.    (See  andnau.) 
Kananwdn,  to  suffer  loss,  to  be  unfortu- 
nate.    E  kananwdn  e  teua,  he   is 

unfortunate.    Tia  kananwdn,  I  suffer 

loss  from  it. 
Kdnawa  (or  kdnoa),  the  inside,  contents. 

Kdnavja  ni  mamam,  the   inside  of 

your  breast.     Kana  wa  ni  miu,  the 

substance  of  my  dream. 
Kanawa-ni-mata,  eyeball. 
Kanawdpo,  barren,  unfruitful. 
Kanepu,  dragon-fly. 
*Kani,  cocoa-nut  tree.     E  taitai  te  kani, 

he  is   cutting    the   tree.      Cocoa-nut 

wood. 
Kdniag  (G.),  offended. 
Kanim,  fit  to  drink.     E  kanim  the  ran, 

the  water  is  good  to  drink. 


Kanim,  to  stick,  to  cause  to  adhere.  (See 
?iimtia.) 

Kandko,  to  cause  to  come.  Kanako  mai 
e  teua  a  kaiu,  send  him  here  to  me. 

Kandko,  to  cause  to  go,  to  send,  to  expel. 
Tia  kanoko  e  teua  a  kaiam,  I  send 
him  to  thee.  Tia  kanbkogo,  I  drive 
thee  away. 

Kantia,  chew  it. 

Kantu  (G.),  to  sing  to  one's  self,  to  hum. 

*Kar/ai,  to  fill,  make  full.  Kayaigo,  fill 
thyself. 

Kdyere,  hair-stick,  hair-pricker. 

*Kaykan,  palatable. 

Kayoriyori,  to  cause  to  laugh. 

Kaora  (G.),  cross,  irritable. 

Kapani,  to  finish,  to  complete,  to  do  all. 

Kapara,  to  open,  loose,  untie.  Kapara 
bairu,  open  your  hand. 

Kape,  to  tie.  Tia  kapeia  i  nuku,  I  tie  it 
around  my  waist.  Kape  arordm,  tie 
your  neck,  i.  e.  hang  yourself. 

Kapepe,  a  knot,  a  way  of  tying. 

Kapurdk,  lower  story  or  ground  floor  of  a 
house  which  has  a  pura,  or  loft. 

Kdr,  kdkdr,  to  rub,  to  scrape.  Mai  ikai 
ko  na  kdrai,  come  and  rub  me. 

Kara,  a  relative,  relation,  kindred.  Tia 
kamaiwe,  au  kara,  I  will  save  him, 
he  is  my  relation. 

Karamo,  elder  brother  or  sister. 

Karamiii,  younger  brother  or  sister. 

Kdrapa,  to  hide,  conceal.  Karapaai,  hide 
me.  Ko  na  karapaia  ia,  where  will 
you  hide  it  ?     Karapdk,  hidden. 

Karapepa,  a  kind  of  food  prepared  from 
the  fruit  of  the  pandanus. 

*Kdrawa,  sky,  heaven,  weather.  Erdua 
taaik  i  karawa,  how  many  suns  in 
the  sky  1  E  buok  a  karawa,  the  sky 
is  troubled,  or,  the  weather  is  bad. 

*Kdreve,  syrup  or  molasses  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  mixed  with  water. 

*Karidti  [kanet,  K.],  fish-hook  of  pearl. 

Karierie,  to  believe,  hope,  expect. 

Karina,  to  put.  Karina  in  te  barea,  put 
it  in  the  canoe-house. 
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Karo  [karona],  to  quiet,  appease ;  to  fix, 
arrange,  settle ;  to  make.  Karogo, 
keep  yourself  quiet.  KardiaTabuerik, 
to  appease  Tabuerik.  Ko  hard  a  na- 
nam,  have  you  settled  your  mind,  or 
purpose  ?  Karo  a  te  ati  teuana,  make 
another  fire-place.  Tia  kar&ia,  I  will 
arrange  it. 
*Karord  [at  Makin],  black  beads. 
Karu,  rain.    E  beti  te  karu,  there  is  much 

rain. 
Karuak,  to  cause  to  descend.     Karuak  e 

teua,  send  him  down. 
Karim,  fishing-net. 
Karudrud,  "  toddy," — the  fermented  sap  of 

the  cocoa-nut  tree. 
Kataitai,  to  inquire,  ask  (lit.  to  cause  to 

tell). 
*Kdtama,  cat. 
Katayi,  to  cause  to  cry.     Antai  katayai, 

don't  make  me  cry. 
Kati,  to   build,  to  erect,  set  up;   to  hoist 
sail ;  to  put,  place.     la  tia  te  bat  ko 
katiia,  is  the  house  finished  that  you 
were  building  1     Tia  kati  te  bani  in 
te  bat  ari,  I  will  put  cocoa-nut  trees 
in  that  house. 
*Katia,   to    squeeze   out   with    force ;    to 
shoot ;    a    gun,  pistol.     Ko   katia   te 
tapa,  you  shoot  the  cuirass. 
Katikitik,  rough,  prickly. 
*  Katire,  to  show,  let  see.     Katire  witiam, 

let  me  see  what  you  have  brought. 
Katoka  [katok,  kadiig]  to  cause  to  stay,  to 
stop,  to  leave  behind ;   to   store  up  ; 
to  place,  to  put ;  to  cure.      Tia  kato- 
kia,  I  will  stop  it.    Anokon  i  katokai, 
gone  and  left  me  behind.     Te  bat  in 
katoka  te  amarak,  the  house  for  storing 
the  food.      Tia  katokago  i  fabunaya, 
I  will  take  you  on  my  shoulder.   Tane 
katoka   te   orak,   a   man   who   cures 
(stops)  sickness. 
Katoka,  a  landholder;  one  who  has  ob- 
tained land  by  conquest. 
*Katoro,  to  set  or  lay  down  any  thing, — 
hence,   to   trade,    exchange.      Kat&r' 
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iykdn,  set  it  down  there.     Katoro  te 
amarak,  to  barter  food. 
Katuka  (G.),  trowsers  of  matting  worn  as 

a  defence,  in  fighting. 
'  Ji.au,  to  wipe.     Kau  a  matamu,  wipe 

your  eyes. 
Kaug,  crab. 

*Kaue,  necklace  of  flowers. 
Kaun,  to  cause  to  quarrel,  to  vex.     Ko 

kaunai,  you  vexed  me.     (See  un.) 
Kauoua,  second.     (From  ua,  two.) 
Kaura,  to  cut  in  two.    Tia  kaurago,  I  will 

cut  you  in  two. 
Kauraura,  a  light. 
Kauti,   to   awaken.     Kuera  ko  kautiai, 

why  did  you  wake  me? 
Kawa  [kdv,  kao,  y.av]  pity,  sorrow;  to 
regret.  Iakin  kawa  (G.),  no  pity. 
Tia  kawa  aki  roko  teua,  I  am  sorry 
he  does  not  come.  Kaw  gaya,  to 
have  cause  for  sorrow,  to  regret.  (See 
gaya.) 
*Kawa,  town.    Apani  te  omat  in  te  kawa, 

are  all  the  people  in  the  town  ? 
Kawa  [kaw,  kao],  slave. 
Kawa,  to  fish.     Tia  noko  ina  kawa,  1  am 

going  a  fishing. 
*Kawai,    path,    road.       Taitai-ni-kawai, 

talking  by  the  way,  conversation. 
Kawakawa,  to  creep. 
Kemair,  dirty.     (See  maiy.) 
Keru  (G.),  to  sleep. 
Kii,  come.     Kii  mai,  come  here. 
Kiap  (K.),  ship. 

*Kie,  mat.     Kien  iviu,  sleeping-mat. 
Kieran  te  wa,  poles  which  unite  the  out- 
rigger to  the  canoe. 
Kika,  kiko,  cuttle-fish. 
Kimoa,  rat ;  a  thief. 
*  Kino,  ant,  emmet. 

Kina,  to  dig.     Kina  te  rua,  dig  a  taro  pit. 
*Kipeakipea,  to  paddle;  a  paddle.     (See 

ikibekabi.) 
*Kipena,  net,  seine. 
*Kiri,  dog. 

*Kiro,  annoying,  hurtful,  bad. 
Kiwi,  porpoise. 
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Kiwi,  a  herald,  messenger,  news-bringer. 
Ko  uya  la  kiwi,  do  you    hear  the 


messenger 


1 


Kiwitai,  falsehood ;  to  lie.    E  kiwitai  am 

tak  a  kaiu,  what  you  tell  me  is  false. 

Ko  kiivitai,  you  lie. 
*Ko  or  go,  thou,  thee.     Kuera  ko  kamd- 

rakego,  why  didst  thou  hurt  thyself? 
Ko,  a  virgin. 
Koak,  thou  wilt  not.     Ko  bgi,  kodk,  wilt 

thou  return,  or  not  ? 
Kogia,  blow  it  (as  through  a  pipe). 
*Koiriki,  to  scrape. 
Kbg  or  kbu,  to  cause  to  return,  to  send  for, 

to  invite  again.      Tia  kbgo,  I  expect 

thee  back.     Antai  kogia,  don't  send 

for  him.     (See  bg.) 
Koko  (G.),  jealousy. 

Kom,  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  r/kam,  ye. 
Kbn  (for  ka-bn),  to  fill.   Kbn  e  te  baiu,  fill 

my  hand.     Kbn  e  te  mauyg,  fill  the 

cup. 
Kbnon,  song,  verse.    la  tian  watut,  konon 

in  dnene,  I  have  composed  a  song  for 

singing. 
*Kora,  cord,  string.     Kara  ni  pai,  vein. 
Koro,  dart,  javelin,  spear. 
Korokoro,  strong.     Antai  ia  korokoro  e 

run  wakaki,   who    is    the    strongest 

among  them  ? 
Kbwar   [gbwar],   to   go   to,   to   come  to. 

Kowar  am  kara,  go  to  your  relations. 

Mai  tia  kowar  a  batam  a  teuana, 

come  let  us  go  to  your  other  house. 

Tia  rokon  kowarigo,  I  have  come  to 

you.     Kuera  ko  aid  koarai,  why  did 

you  not  come  to  me? 
Kudnanoa,  yesterday.     E  mate  teua  kua- 

nanoa,  he  died  yesterday. 
Kuera,  why  ? 

Kuiia  [guia],  wood  drifted  to  the  islands. 
*Kumete,  wooden  dish,  trencher. 
*Kuna  or  kona,  to   be  able;  to  endure, 

bear.     Ko  kuna   te  ubua,   can   you 

swim  1     Tiaki  kuna  te  uoua,  or  tiaki 

kuna  ubua,  I  cannot  swim.     Tiaki 

kuna  te  amarak,  I  cannot  bear  food. 


Tiaki  konan  kana  te  amarak,  I  can- 
not bear  to  eat  the  food. 

*Kuri,  ten  thousand. 

Kurit,  to  scratch.  Antai  kuritai,  don't 
scratch  me. 

*Ruru,  to  cut.    Antai  kuruia,  don't  cut  it. 

Kurubuai,  to  shave.     (See  buai.) 

Kuruibitu,  to  cut  in  pieces.  Tia  kurui- 
betugo,  I  will  cut  you  in  pieces  (qu. 
from  kuru,  and  bete,  many?). 

Kurukai,  to  cut  wood,  to  hew. 

%Kurukuru  [korokoro'],  a  cut,  a  wound. 


This  letter  does  not  properly  belong  to 
the  language.  In  a  very  few  words  it  was 
used  by  the  interpreters,  probably  for  some 
other  letter, — r,  n,  or  t. 

Lauti,   to   pluck.     Ake*   lautia,   has   not 

plucked  it. 
Li,  heard  only  in  the  single  phrase,  kana 

uti  li  auti,  the  Pleiades  are  going  to 

rise, — probably  used  for  te. 
Lina,  fish-line. 


M 


*Ma,  with,  by,  as.  Ko  iri  ma  'ntai,  with 
whom  earnest  thou?  Tia  iri  ma 
teua,  I  came  with  him.  Tia  andnau 
ma  uygbe,  I  am  as  tall  as  thou. 
E  mate  te  ni  ma  tit,  the  tree  is  dead 
by  lightning. 

Ma,  a  fish- weir. 

Ma,  front ;  before.     (See  mb.) 

Mady  [manayi,  maayi,  mdir/],  dirt,  litter. 
Madyin  fai,  dirt  of  the  fire,  ashes. 

Mady,  left,  sinister.  Te  bai  maay,  the 
left  hand,  i.  e.  the  dirty  hand, — that 
which  is  not  used  in  eating. 

Maay,  bitter,  sour.  E  maay  te  ran,  the 
water  is  bitter.  Maapin  te  manam, 
taro  preserved  in  a  sour  state. 
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Mag,  afraid;   to  fear.     Tia  mag,  I  am 

afraid.      Tia  mdgego,  I  fear  thee. 
*Mai,   hither,   come   here.      Witia  mai, 
bring  hither.     Mai  ikai,  come  hither. 
Mai  ko  ?ia  mo,  come  that  you  may 
drink. 
Mai  and  main,  from.     Ko  nako  maiia? 
from  whence  comest  thou  ?     Tia  roko 
maiu  tirirep,  I  come  from  the  foot- 
ball playing. 
Mai,  oven,  hearth,  cooking-place. 
*Maia,  rope. 

Maid  [maiia,  med,],  leeward,  westward. 
Tia  parau  mai  maid,  we  have  sailed 
from  the  westward. 
*Maiaki,  southeast.     E  kakaya   maiaki, 

at  the  southeast  there  are  cannibals. 
Maie,  necklace. 

Mainaina,   white,   bright.     E  mainaina 
tuitui  i  kdrawa,  the  stars  are  bright 
in  heaven. 
Mainak,   northward,    or,    perhaps,    north- 
west.     Tia  kana  paraunok  i  mai- 
nak,  we   are   going   to   sail    to    the 
northward. 
Maid,  windward.      Tia  kana  paraunok  i 
maio,  we  are  going  to  sail  to  wind- 
ward   (i.  e.   east,   or    east-southeast, 
see  id). 
Maion,  through,  out  from.    E  tayitayi  rxn 
te  mat  maion  tau,  the   dead   man's 
bones   are    sticking   up   through    the 
ground  (from  mai  and  id). 
Maipina,  cocoa-nut  shell. 
Mairu,  from.      Taua  te  orak  maimr,  keep 

sickness  from  us. 
Maiti  [?noiti,  G.],  many,  much  ;  more.  la 
maiti  te  karu,  there  is  much  rain.  E 
maiia  wau  a  kaidm,  my  canoes  are 
more  than  yours.  E  maiti  uygoe  (G.), 
you  have  the  most. 
Maiu  [meiu,  meo,  meia,  mau,  mauf\,  to 
live,  to  heal,  to  get  well ;  alive,  well ; 
good  ;  life.  Aid  maiu  e  teua,  he  will 
not  live.  Kanamaiu  kai  ni  baiu,  the 
wound  on  my  arm  is  going  to  heal.  E 
maiu  apar  ma  apami,  our  land  is  as 


good  as   yours.     Kandnau  maiuir, 
prolong  our  lives. 
Mdka,  branch  of  a  tree. 
Makai,  jaw.     Kabud  makaim,  shut  your 
jaws.     Makai-bubura,  a  scold    (big- 
jaw). 
*Makaiya  \makaind\,  moon. 
Make,  a  small  canoe. 
*Makdko,  a  wound. 
Mam,  fresh  water.    Te  mam  in  te  manop, 

water  from  the  well. 
*Mdmd,  ashamed. 
*Mdma,  breast  of  woman,  pap. 
Mama  (G.),  mother  (used  only  by  young 

children). 
Mdmam  (G.),  rotten. 
Mamdr  [memdr],  weak,  feeble. 
Mamdna,  to  mock,  make  sport  of.   Ko  ma- 
monaai,  you  are  making  sport  of  me. 
*Man,  bird.     Ara  man,  our  birds. 
Man,  month.   JJaman  te  man,  two  months. 

(See  aman.) 
Md?iam,  a  preparation  of  the  arum. 
*Manayi,  dirt,  refuse.     Manamn  te  ai, 

ashes.    (See  maap.) 
Manda,  polite,  accomplished. 
*Maniapa     [manep,    mdniap],    council- 
house.      Tia  roko  mai  te  maniapa,  I 
come  from  the  maniapa.  (Qu.  uma  ni 
apa,  house  of  the  town,  town-house?) 
Mdniki,  footstep,  track. 
Maninar,  musquito. 
Mdniyia,  foolish. 
Mandp  [maniap,  G.],  a  well. 
*Mdnrere  (Makin),  much,  greatly. 
*Manu,  brother  (of  a  woman) ;  sister  (of  a 

man). 
* Mayai-ni-wai,  little  toe. 
Marak,  to  be  hurt ;   hurt,  sore,  in    pain ; 
pain.     Ko  mdrak  ia,  where  are  you 
hurt?     E  marak  erigu,  my  side   is 
sore. 
Mardnddn,  slippery. 
Mdrawa,  lonesome,  lonely,  solitary. 
Mdrave,  heart  of  a  tree. 
Mariri  [merir,  K.,  maridi,  G.],  cold. 
Mardro  (G.),  strong,   powerful.     Maroro 
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e  yai,  I  am    strong.      T'ay  maroro, 

strong  wind. 
Mdrua    [or   morua],   to   lose ;    lost.     Ko 

marua  aru  tapa  la  ?  where  did  you 

lose  your  knife  1   E  mdrua  au  dyara, 

my  axe  is  lost. 
Marua-gi?i,  to  forget.     E  mdrua-ginza,  I 

forget  it.     Ko  mdruaginai,  hast  thou 

forgotten  me  ? 
Martini  (M.),  soft,  quiet. 
*Mata,  eye.     Matau  atai,  my  right  eye. 

Matau  maay,  my  left  eye. 
Mataki  (G.),  blind. 
Matamar  (G.),  short-sighted. 
*Matay  [mata],  spirit  (?).     Ba-ni-matay, 

temple.    Wa-ni-matay,  ship.     Matay 

America,  whites  from  America. 
*Matau,  fish-hook. 
*Mate,  to  die  ;  dead,  slain ;  dead  person  ; 

death.     E  mate  teua  kuananoa,  he 

died  yesterday.     E  mate  run  antai, 

killed  by  whom  ?     Teiti  berigi  matu, 

those  who  seek  my  death. 
Mate  (G.),  raw,  not  well  cooked. 
Matemat,  wood. 
Matoto  (G.),  hard,  solid. 
*Matu   (Kuria),   to    sleep.     Ko  matti  la 

inaboy,  where  shall  you  sleep  to-night? 

(See  keru.) 
Maua  (G.),  afraid. 

Mauli  (G.),  to  labor,  to  cultivate  the  ground. 
Mauna;  e  mauna  ni  makaiya,  absence 

of  the  moon  (before  the  new  moon). 
Mauyg,  to  have  a  disagreeable  smell.     la 

mauyg,  it  smells  bad. 
Mauyga  [man,  G.],  a  cup.   Iai  te  mauyga 

e  teuana  ertim,  have  you  another  cup  % 
Mauri,  wicked,  bad.    E  diriyia  ina  mauri, 

I  beat  him  because  he  is  bad. 
Mauriyi,  to  think  of. 
Meauni,  rushes. 
Meg,  to  dwell,  to  live,  to  be.     Ko  meg  la, 

where  do  you  live  ?      Taiiok  a  uygoe 

ko  meg  ar  uea,  for  friendship,  be  thou 

our  chief. 
Mei,  breadfruit. 
Med  [meail],  dew  ;  perspiration. 


*Meo  [mo],  Chinese  paper- tree. 

Metaro,  scuttle,  hatch. 

Metdur   [qu.   mataoral~\,   to   be   troubled 

about.     Antai  metauria,  don't  trouble 

yourself  about  him. 
Meu,  good.    (See  maiu.) 
Ml,  to  dream;  to  think;  dream,  revery. 

Bain    ganai   tia  mlgo  inaboy,   tia 

duaygo  kanawa  ni  mlu,  if  I  dream 

about  you  to-night,  I  will  tell  you  the 

substance  of  my  dream.      Tia  mlia,  I 

will  think  of  it. 
Ml  or  *mlml,  to  wonder,  to  be  surprised. 

Tia  ml  rum,  I  am  surprised  at  you. 
Mimi,  mingere. 

Miniti,  fat.     Miniiin  ton,  fat  of  the  tor- 
toise. 
*Mirimiri,  a  babe. 
Mo,  with,  by,  as  (same  as  ma). 
*Mo  or  moi,  to  drink. 
Mo,  fore-part,   front,  face.     Mo-ni-piroto, 

fore-part   of  the   belly.      Teia  mom, 

wipe  your  face. 
Mo  [ma,  mon,  man],  before.     Antai  nea 

e  mon  teua,  who  was  king  before  him  1 

Akl  roko  mon,  none  came  before  me. 

(See  iramo,  karamo.) 
Mo,   chief,   king.     Antai    momi   ungwa, 

who  was  your  chief  formerly  ?     Mon 

te  apa  [montcap],  chief  of  the  land, 

king. 
*Moa,   domestic    fowl.     Mtfumdn,  cock. 

Mtfaiine,  hen. 
Mbdia,  to  sneeze.     (See  kamodi.) 
Moeti,  fat  of  meat,  blubber.     E  kayka?i 

moetin  te  kiwi,  the  fat  of  the  porpoise 

is  good. 
Mog,  dog. 
Mogur,  work,  task,  labor;  to  work.     E 

pani  au  mogur,  my  work  is  finished. 

Tera  go  na  mogur,  what  are  you  going 

to  do? 
Moi,  cooked,  well  done.     Ko  kana  te  orora 

o  ko  kana  te  moi,  will  you  eat  it  raw 

or  cooked? 
Moko  (G.),  rotten.     E  moko  uln,  his  teeth 

are  decayed. 
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Mona  (G.),  wet. 

Mom  (K.),  the  subterranean  world  (?). 

Mot  (G.),  to  break ;  broken. 

Mot,  a  centipede. 

Mui,  after.     Aid  roko  muiu,  none   came 

alter  me.     Anted  momi  e  mum  teua, 

who  was  your  king  after  him?     (See 

inr/n/u,  karamui.) 
*Muimui,  muimotu,  cocoa-nut. 
Muluku  ni  bai,  fathom, — or,  length  from 

tip  of  finger  to  opposite  shoulder. 
Mii mid,  to  vomit. 

Mtirimi/ri  (G.),  to  be  slow,  to  delay. 
Muti,  to  finish.     Ko  muti  te  tai  rum,  have 

you  finished  your  gathering,  or  crop? 
Mutigak,  determine,  resolve.     A  mutigak 

takin  teua  ina   kanuUea,  they  have 

determined  to  kill  him. 


N 


The  interpreters  sometimes  interchanged 
this  letter  with  r,  as,  bairi  and  baini,  nose, 
mariap  and  maniap,  council-house.  In 
some  instances  this  was  probably  agreeable 
to  the  practice  of  the  natives,  as  we  find  the 
/  and  r  of  many  Polynesian  and  Malay 
words  changed  in  Tarawan  to  n ;  as,  nayo, 
fly,  for  layo, — nako,  to  come,  for  lako,  &c. 
We  heard,  also,  at  Taputeouea,  kanepu  and 
kartip\  umane  and  umare,  &c. 

*Na,  sign  of  the  future  and  of  the  subjunc- 
tive. Tia  na  weia,  I  shall  sew  it. 
Mai  ikai  ko  na  ririai,  come  here  that 
you  may  teach  me. 

Ndar,  used  only  in  the  salutation,  ko  ndar? 
which  means,  where  are  you  going? 

Nagegi,  to  wink. 

Naif  (G.),  flask  or  bottle  made  of  a  cocoa- 
nut. 

Nairanak, "  no  matter ;"  "  I  don't  care,"  &c. 

Naiwar,  to  stab.  Antai  naiwarai  'w  te 
tapa,  don't  stab  me  with  the  knife. 

Ndkaki,  they  (fern,  ofwdkaki). 

*Nako,  to  come.     Nako  mai,  come  hither. 
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Ko  nako  mai  ia,  whence  comest  thou? 
Nako  supplies  the  place  of  roko,  in  the 
imperative. 
Nan  [nanu,  nani],  the  inside,  the  interior; 
the  mind;  within.     E  marak  i  nanu, 
there  is  a  pain  in  my  inside.     E  ro 
nanam  o  iduai,  is  your  mind  at  rest 
or  not  ?    Inanan  a  panupanu,  within 
my  breast. 
*Nayo,  a  fly. 
*Napi  or  rayi,  cloud. 
* NayinaTji,  to  go. 

*Nayinako  or  nar/inoko,  to  go  or  come. 
Napinako  bt  ina  kabirago,  I  am  com- 
ing to  oil  you.  Tia  nayinako,  I  am 
going  (salutation  at  parting). 

*Nayo,  stem  of  a  leaf. 

*Naori,  to  see.  Mai  ko  na  naoria,,  come 
that  you  may  see  it.  Imperative,  aori; 
aori  te  tdmune,  see  the  shadow.  Na- 
naoria,  let  me  see. 

*Nati,  son.  Natiu,  my  son.  Natin  fuea, 
son  of  the  chief. 

*Neive,  tongue.     Newem,  thy  tongue. 

*Ni  \n\  in],  of,  in,  at,  among,  for,  from, 
with.  Pa  nipopoi,  leaf  of  arum.  Nam' 
ni  karawa,  clouds  of  the  sky.  Ka- 
buokego  in  te  ai,  burn  yourself  in  the 
fire.  Ko  babak  in  anti,  thou  art  great 
among  spirits.  Te  bai  ni  kanak, 
something  to  be  eaten.  Tautauai  in 
te  ui-buok,  keep  me  from  slander. 
Atai  n'  umane,  man-child  (qu.  child 
among  men  ?)     (See  Grammar.) 

Ni,  pond.  Hub  in  te  ni  ni  beniak,  clay 
from  the  mullet-pond. 

Ni,  tree. 

Ni  (for  ni  ia),  whence.  Wa  ni,  a  canoe 
from  whence? 

Nia,  she  (when  the  person  spoken  of  is  not 
present). 

Niin  or  niyin,  she  (present). 

Niire  or  niyire,  she,  that  lady  (a  respect- 
ful form  of  expression). 

Ni-kadaradara,  wooden  beads. 

*Nirna  or  yima,  to  drink.  Ina  nima,  let 
us   drink,   or,  may  I  drink?     Akea 
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bu  nimdk,  there  is  none, — it  is  all 
drunk  up. 
*Nima,  five. 
*Nimdbui,  fifty. 

Nimatani,  a  kind  of  shell-fish ;  the  peri- 
winkle. 
Nimtea,  to  stick,  to  adhere. 
Nimti,  to  lick  with  the  tongue. 
Ninepo,  a  paste  made  of  the  arum. 
Nini  (G.),  cocoa-nut. 
Nini,  a  lagoon  in  the  centre  of  an  island. 

(See  ni.) 
Nini,  fat,  luscious  (used  only  of  fish).     E 

nini  te  ika,  the  fish  is  fat  and  good. 
Niyabu  [niyiabo,  K.],  to-morrow.  Tia 
roko  ma  te  wa  niyidbo,  I  will  come 
with  the  canoe  to-morrow.  Niydbu  o 
ari  o  ari,  to-morrow  and  the  day  after 
and  the  day  after. 
Niydn  (G.),  to-morrow.     Niydn  ari,  the 

day  after  to-morrow. 
Niu  (G.),  cup  made  of  a  cocoa-nut  shell. 
Niyin,  niyire, — (see  niin,  nlire.) 
No  (G.),  surf.     Oruak  te  wa  in  te  no,  the 

canoe  is  lost  in  the  surf. 
Nok,  breakers. 

*Noko,  to  go,  to  proceed,  to  come.     Bain- 
ganai  roko  te  rd,  tia  noko  ina  kawa, 
if  the  fine  weather  comes,  I  will  go 
a-fishing.      Tia  noko  dt,  shall  I  come 
(or  go)  to  you  ? 
Nokonoko,  to  walk,  to  go.     Kuera  ko  akla 
nokonoko  eriir,  why  do  you  not  walk 
like  us?     Antai  a  nokonoko,  don't  go 
away. 
Noko  (G.),  to  come.     E  noko  mai  e  yai 
run  tamau,  I  come  from  my  father. 
(See  roko.) 
Nb?i,  Morinda  citrifolia. 
Nono  (K.),  surf.     (See  no.) 
Ndria  (K.),  to  see.     (See  naoria.) 
Nordp  (K.),  to  see  any  thing.     Tiaki  nordp, 

I  don't  see  any  thing. 
*Ntapoa,  ornament  of  shell  suspended  from 

the  neck. 
Nuk,   middle;   waist.     E  rewdk  te  wa  i 
nukan,  the  canoe  is  split  through  the 


middle.      Tia  kapeia  i  nugu,  I  tie  it 

round  my  waist. 
Nuo,  wave,  billow. 
*Nuota,  string  braided  of  human  hair. 


I? 

Both  Kirby  and  Grey  had  much  difficulty 
in  pronouncing  this  element ;  the  first  fre- 
quently substituted  for  it  an  n,  and  the 
latter  a  k. 

*Hd,  where  ?  which  1    E  yd  wdmi,  where 

are  your  canoes  1  E  yd  ko  tan,  which 

do  you  like  ? 
*Hd,  a  hundred. 
Ha,  a  fathom. 
Haboyiboyi,  to-morrow. 
*Bai,  I.     Bai  ma  teua,  I  and  he. 
*Uaiya  [yain,  yai,  K.,  kaina,  G.],  day. 

Eraboya  te  yaiya,  how  many  days? 

(Qu.  iyaiya?) 
Bainap  (K.),  to-day,  this  day. 
*Haira,  we.     IHair*  o  ara   bu,  we   and 

our  wives.    Tia  korokoro  yair  e  kaimi, 

we  are  stronger  than  you. 
Bgebo,  last  night.    (See  iygebo.) 
*Hgde,  thou.    (See  uygoe.) 
*Flkam,  ye  (nominative  prefixed  to  verbs). 
*Bkan,  then.   (See  iykdn.) 
*Boyo,  to  itch. 
Hdyd,  to  speak.      Tiaki  yoyo,  I  will  not 

speak. 
*Hieta,  spine,  horn.     Bietan  te  ika,  the 

prickly  spine  of  a  fish. 
Boriyori  [yariyarij,  to  laugh. 
Bori-gin,   to    laugh   at.     Ko   yori-ginai, 

thou  art  laughing  at  me. 


O 


O,  and,  or.  E  po  wain  o  bain,  his  legs 
and  arms  are  struck  (with  disease).  E 
rd  nanam  o  iduai,  is  your  mind  at 
rest  or  not  1 
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*0,  a  fence,  enclosure.     Pou  a  te  o,  post 

of  the  fence. 
O,  to  paddle.     6  mai,  paddle  this  way. 
*Odnu,  eight.     Oanibui,  eighty. 
Og,  dug,  or  ugi,    to    return.      Tia   og,  I 

will  return.     Ko  ugi  ko  ok,  will  you 

return  or  not? 
Ogua,  tired. 
*Okua,  whale. 
*Oamata   \yma£\x  a  gentleman,  a  person 

of  rank;  a  man,  a  human  being,  a 

person.     Kuera  poko  te  damata,  why 

did  the  chief  strike   you?     Tiak  te 

dmaV  e  niin,  bun  te  a?iti,  she  is  not 

a  human  being,  but  a  spirit. 
O/nri  (G.),  to  cook. 
On,  full.   On  e  baiu,  my  hand  is  full.   (See 

ko//.) 
*On,  tortoise;  tortoise-shell. 
On  (G.),  dew.   (See  meon.) 
*Ono,  six. 
Onion  (G.),  all. 
Ora,  shallow  ;  ebb-tide,  low  water.     E  ora 

te  rawa,  the  channel  is  shallow.  Iduai 

n'or,  it  is  not  yet  low  tide. 
Oram  (G.),  wearied,  tired. 
*Orak,  to  be  sick;  sick;  illness,  disease. 

Ko  tian  drak,  have  you    been  sick? 

Taua  te  orak  e  mairur,  keep  sickness 

from  us. 
*Ori,  see  !     (See  aori,  naori.) 
Ordra,  raw. 

Oruak  (G.),  to  destroy ;  destroyed,  lost. 
Ot,  thither,  to  thee.     Nayinoko  ot,  I  am 

coming  to  thee.      Tia  noko  ot,  shall  I 

come  where  you  are  ? 


No  distinction  is  made  between  b  and  p, 
and  the  following  words  might  have  been 
inserted  under  the  former  letter.  We  have 
preferred,  however,  to  retain  them  as  they 
were  originally  written. 


Paikara,  what  is  it  ? 


Pani,  finished,  complete.     E  pani  au  mo- 
gur,  my  work  is  done.    (See  apani, 
kapani.) 
*Panupanu  [or  panipani],  breast,  bosom. 
*Papi,  chin. 
Papa,  a  small  board;    a   float-board.     E 

rereki  te  pap\  the  board  is  narrow. 
Papa,  cheek. 
*Papa,  the  belly. 

*Papaya,  cannot,   know   not   how.      Tia 
papaya  uoua,  I  cannot  swim.     (See 
bay  a.) 
Papu  (G.),  a  preparation  of  taro  and  cocoa- 
nut. 
*Para,  cap,  helmet ;  shell  (of  lobster). 
Pardu  [prau],  to  sail,  to  voyage.     Tia 
parau  mai  maid,  we  have  come  from 
the  leeward. 
Paraunok,  to  sail  away.      Tia  kana  pa- 
raunok  i  maio,  we  are  going  to  sail  to 
windward. 
*Paro,  poro,  a  box,  chest. 
Pe  or  pei  (M),  to  tie  (qu.  firm,  fast.     See 

kape). 
Ptk,  excrement ;  to  void  excrement. 
*Piroto,  stomach,  belly. 
Po,  to   strike,    beat,   pound.     Antai  poir, 
don't  strike  us.     Poia   te  karapepa, 
pound  the  karapepa.     la  tian  poak, 
it  is  pounded. 
Poetua,  steering-oar,  rudder,  paddle.    (See 

hue.) 
*Poipoi,  a  paddle. 
*Poi,  to  give. 
*Pu,  conch-shell. 
Puii,  to  blow  with  the  mouth. 
Puna,  voice.     Pundm,  thy  voice. 
Pura,  loft  or  garret  of  a  house.    (See  ka- 

purak.) 
*Purai,  hair  on  the  breast.     (See  bure.) 
Puriti,  to  pull.     Puriti  te  maia,  pull  the 
rope.     Antai  puritiai,-  don't  pull  me. 


R 


This  letter  was  occasionally  confounded 
with  n  and  d. 
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Rob,  a  basket. 

*Rabdta,  body. 

Rabona,  eel. 

Rai,  plank.  E  rapape  te  rai,  the  plank  is 
broad. 

Rai,  a  mat  used  in  cooking. 

*Rama,  outrigger  to  a  canoe. 

Rama,  to  paddle. 

Rama  (G.),  forehead. 

*Ran,  water.     Ran-ni-mata,  tears. 

*Ray,  cloud  (see  nayi). 

Ray,  slave ;  the  slave  caste.  Tera  ko 
taitai-ni-Jcawai?  bun  te  ray  uygoe, 
why  do  you  talk  1  you  are  but  a  slave. 

Rap  or  rapa,  good,  right.  Te  ruoia  rap, 
a  good  dance.  Ko  rap,  you  are  good. 
E  rap*  e  teua  rC  karb  e  te  wa,  he  is 
good  at  making  a  canoe.  Ko  akl  rap 
in  am  tak,  you  are  not  upright  in 
your  speech. 

*Rdpape,  broad,  wide. 

Rdra,  blood.  E  baibete  te  rara  rum, 
there  is  much  blood  about  thee. 

Raraunok,  to  swoon  ;  a  fainting-fit. 

*Raro,  far. 

Raru,  desert ;  land  without  trees. 

*Rau,  thatch. 

Rau,  flask  made  of  a  cocoa-nut  shell. 

*Ra,uiriii  [raoioi,  raoiri],  good. 

Rawa,  channel,  passage,  entrance  to  a 
lagoon. 

*Rebu  or  repu,  thousand. 

Rerek,  narrow,  thin. 

Retdt  (G.),  high.     (See  ietdt.) 

Rewa,  to  split.  la  tian  rewdia,  I  have 
split  it.     Rewdk  (passive),  split. 

Revata  (G.),  heavy. 

Ri,  to  mix.     Rlak,  mixed. 

Ri,  or  riri,  to  teach.  Mai  ikai  ko  na 
ririai  ina  ruoia,  come  and  teach  me 
to  dance. 

*Rl,  bone.  Ri  n'aya,  shoulder-blade,  sca- 
pula.    Ri  ni  pdreke,  clavicle. 

*Ria,  lip. 

*Ria  or  rea,  a  scoop-net. 

Rik,  taken  captive.  E  rik  in  te  buok, 
taken  captive  in  the  war. 


Rln,  to  go,  to  enter.  Antai  rln  in  te  bat 
ari,  do  not  go  into  that  house. 

Rin  (G.),  to  touch. 

*Riri,  cincture  worn  by  the  women. 

Ririya,  hot ;  heat,  rays  of  the  sun. 

Ro,  famine.  E  mate  ndkaki  in  te  rd, 
they  died  in  the  famine. 

Ro,  peace,  quietness;  fair  weather.  Tan 
e  te  ro,  keep  the  peace.  Teiti  ro,  a 
man  of  peace.  Bain-ganai  roko  te 
ro,  if  the  fine  weather  comes. 

*Roko,  to  come ;  to  become.  Tia  rokq 
niai  te  maniapa,  I  come  from  the 
council-house.  Tia  kaiv'  ina  kan- 
droko  (for  kana-rokd),  I  am  sorry  that 
he  is  coming.  Buyagatn  ko  na  rok1 
ar  uea,  we  pray  thee  to  become  our 
chief. 

Roko,  sprout,  shoot,  sapling. 

Roko-bain  (or  ruku-baini),  to  press  noses 
by  way  of  salutation. 

Ru,  from,  by,  about,  with,  among,  belong- 
ing to.  Ko  andia  e  ru,  you  received 
it  from  me.  E  mate  run  antai,  slain 
by  whom?  Tia  iayai  erum,  I  am 
done  with  thee.  E  rumi,  among 
yourselves.  Iai  te  maupga  e  teuana 
erum,  is  there  another  cup  belonging 
to  thee  ? 

Rua,  a  taro-bed.  A  pit  or  trench  in  which 
the  arum  is  planted. 

*Rua,  nine. 

Rudk,  to  come  down.  Tiaki  e  rudk, 
I  will  not  come  down.     (See  karuak.) 

Rud,  the  spider-shell  (Strombus). 

Rui-mata  (or  perhaps  rua-mat,a,  two-eyes), 
the  constellation  Aniares ;  hence  sum- 
mer, which  is  reckoned  from  its  rising. 

* Ruoia,  to  dance  ,•  a  dance. 


T 


It  has  been  sometimes  impossible  to  de- 
cide whether  this  letter,  when  initial,  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  word,  or  is  the  prefixed 
article  te. 
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*7\iai  [tdaik,  K.],  the  sun  [qu.  te  ai?]. 
E  mar&ro  tam,  the  sun  is  strong 
(hot).  E  baka  taaik,  the  sun  is  set- 
ting. Erdua  taaik  i  karawa,  how 
many  suns  in  the  sky  ? 

Taai,  a  cup. 

*Taari,  salt  water;  the  sea.  Taari  ai, 
te  ran  ai,  this  is  salt  water,  this  is 
fresh.    Waica  taar,  to  boil  salt  water. 

Tabd,  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  pandanus. 

Thbigi,  to  take  up. 

Talxiki,  the  hawks-bill  tortoise. 

*  Tabdnu,  the  scull. 

Tabu,  a  club. 

Tabu,  a  spear. 

Tabueriki,  the  principal  deity  of  some  of 
the  Kingsmill  Islands. 

Tabid,  to  refrain,  keep  from;  to  spare, 
save  up.  Tiaki  tabuiia  baiu  a  kaim, 
I  will  not  keep  my  hand  from  thee. 
Ko  tabuiia,  are  you  sparing  (saving)  it. 

Tabuna,  to  pray  for,  to  intercede.  Ko 
tabunai,  ko  kamaiwai,  you  prayed 
for  me,  you  saved  my  life. 

Tabunadk,    praying,    intercession,   witch- 
craft. 
Tabimak  (G.),  round. 
Tabutabu.     Tabutabu  pandm,  you  stut- 
ter. 

*  Tai,  to  know.    Ko  taia,  do  you  know  it  ? 
Tai,  crop  of  pandanus  fruit. 

Tai  (G.),  stop,  cease,  do  not.  Tai  te 
taitai,  stop  the  talking.  Tai  mot  an 
akaditc,  don't  break  his  knife.  (See 
antai.) 

Taimaru  (G.),  mid-day,  noon. 

Tairik,  evening. 

*  Taitai  [tete],  talk,  conversation,  speech, 

command.  Tane  witi  te  taitai,  a 
man  who  carries  speech,  an  ambassa- 
dor. Tia  kaw>  aki  taiiak  am  taitai 
i  Kuria  i  eran  Oneak,  we  are  sorry 
that  thy  commands  are  not  done  in 
Kuria  as  in  Oneak.  Taitai  ?ii  kawai, 
conversation,  talking  by  the  way. 
Taitai,  to  cut.  Taitai  te  kani,  he  is  cut- 
ting the  tree. 
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Taitai,  by-and-bye,  presently. 

*  Taitai  [taitoa,  G.],  to  tattoo.  Antai  ia 
taitaigo,  who  tattooed  thee?  Tane 
taitai  or  teiti  taitai,  a  tattooer.  Te 
bai  ni  taitai,  implements  for  tattooing. 

Taitara  (G.),  current  of  the  ocean. 

Tak,  talk,  speech,  saying.  Ia  tian  tuay 
am  tak,  I  have  told  him  your  talk 
(what  you  said).  Ko  aki  rap  in  am 
tak,  you  are  not  upright  in  your 
speech. 

Tdkara  (G.),  old,  worn  out. 

Takataka  (G.),  song,  to  sing. 

Takatau  (G.),  beads. 

Taki  (G.),  wood. 

Takibaba  (G.),  bamboo.     (See  kaibaba.) 

*  Tama,  father. 

Tamano  (G.),  council-house. 

*  Tamdrua,  handsome. 
Tamotam,  to  climb. 

Tdmune  [tdmrir,  K.],  shadow,  shade, 
spirit. 

Tdnai,  an  axe. 

Tane,  tan,  to  love,  like.  Tia  iakaigo  o 
tia  tanego,  I  respect  thee  and  love 
thee.  E  yd  ko  tan,  which  dost  thou 
like? 

Tane,  a  man  engaged  in  any  business. 
Tane  witi  te  taitai,  a  man  who  car- 
ries speech,  an  ambassador.  Tane 
kati  te  bat,  a  man  that  builds  houses, 
an  architect.  Tane  buok,  people  that 
fight.     (Same  as  teiti.) 

Tane-kaiiva,  a  conjuror. 

*  Tano,  tan,  earth,  soil,  ground.     Ion  tan, 

on  the  ground. 
Tantan,  the  sea-urchin,  Echinus. 

*  Taya,  a  beam  in  a  house. 

*  Taya,  a  cuirass,  coat  of  armor. 
Tdyana  (G.),  same  as  manam. 

Tayata  (G.),  to  want,  wish,  desire;  to 
love,  like. 

*  Taydun,  ten. 

*  Tayi,  tayitayi,  ndayindayi,  to  weep,  cry ; 

lamentation,  weeping. 
Tayi  (M.),  to  love. 
Tdyiri,  to  weep  for,  to  be  sorry  for,  to  pity. 
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Tera  ko  tayiria,  what  are  you  crying 
about  ?      Tia  tayirigo,  I  pity  you. 

Ta^itayi,  to  stick  up.  E  tayitayi  riu  te 
mat  maiou  tan,  the  dead  man's  bones 
are  sticking  up  through  the  ground. 

Tapa  [tap],  place.  Au  tap'  in  te  kawa, 
my  place  in  the  town. 

Tapa,  a  knife ;  to  cut.  Antina  tapa  ai, 
whose  knife  is  this?  Antina  tapdia 
iaia,  whose  knives  are  these  1  Antai 
tapago  'n  te  tapa,  don't  cut  yourself 
with  the  knife. 

Tapap,  a  species  of  shark. 

*  Tara,  barbed  spear. 

Tara,  sight,  appearance.  Tiaki  kuna 
taram,  I  can't  bear  your  sight. 

Taramaur,  offering  of  food  to  a  god. 

Taratara,  to  look,  to  see ;  seeing,  awake. 
Tiald  kunan  taratarago,  I  cannot 
bear  to  look  at  you. 

Tarawa,  a  conical  cap. 

*Tdri,  brother  (of  a  man);  sister  (of  a 
woman). 

*Tau,  satisfied,  enough. 

Tau  or  taua,  to  take,  keep,  take  hold ;  to 
look  after,  take  care.  Tau  e  te  mo  o 
kapeia,  catch  the  hen  and  tie  it.  Taua 
te  orak  e  mairur,  keep  sickness  from  us. 

Tau  (G.),  the  game  of  boxing. 

Tau,  ready.  la  tau  parau,  ready  to  sail. 
(See  tawa.) 

*  Taubere,  fly-brush. 
Taubuki,  top,  roof,  ridge. 
Taugara,  cinder. 

Tauna,  to  bury.  Ko  taunaia  la,  where 
wilt  thou  bury  him  ?  la  tian  taunak, 
he  is  buried. 

Taut,  stingy,  penurious. 

Tautau,  to  keep,  protect,  preserve,  take 
hold  of.  Tautauir  in  buirar,  keep  us 
from  sin.  Tautau  maiuar,  save  our 
lives.    Tautau  nukau,  clasp  his  waist. 

Tautau  (G.),  spot  on  the  skin. 

Tautauna,  to  smother,  strangle.  Tia  tau- 
taunago,  T  will  smother  thee. 

Tawa,  ripe,  ready  for  gathering.  Icluai 
tawa  te  tai,  the  crop  is  not  yet  ripe. 


Taiva,  to  dry.  la  tian  tawaia,  I  have 
dried  it. 

*  Tb,  one  ,*  a,  an ;  the  (numeral  and  article). 
Teberi,  to  disturb,  trouble.     Antai  teberia, 

don't  disturb  it.     Ko  teberi,  you  are 
troublesome. 
Tebu,  grandparent. 

*  Tebuina,  ten. 

Tela,  to  wipe.      Teia  mom,  wipe  your  face. 

*  Tekateka,  to  sit. 

*  Teiti  [titgi,  ditgi],  a  boy ;  a  person,  one 

engaged  in  any  employment,  people. 
Teiti  katla  bat,  a  man  who  builds 
houses.  Teiti  tan  e  te  ro,  one  who 
keeps  the  peace.  Teiti  n'aiine,  a 
girl. 

Tekoe  (G.),  elder. 

Tenana,  one ;  another. 

*  Teni,  three. 

Tenimuiraui,  a  small,  young  cocoa-nut. 
Tenikab?.iyab?xya,  sea-urchin,  echinus. 
Tenikadaradara,  beads  (made  of  wood  and 
shell). 

*  Teyaun,  ten. 

*  Teua,  he,  that  man. 

Tewa,  to  break.  Anoko  ni  tawaia  te 
tabu,  go  and  break  the  club.  Tewdk, 
broken. 

Teivini  [qu.  wini  ?],  shooting  star. 

Ti,  to  stand.  Tia  ti  o  tia  tekateka,  shall 
we  stand  or  sit?  E  ti  e  taaik,  the 
sun  is  high. 

Ti  or  tii,  to  resemble,  correspond,  agree. 
Ti  te  bakir  apar  ma  apami,  the  size 
of  our  land  agrees  with  yours.  Ti 
tuan  o  terau  batar  in  rauirui,  our 
houses  are  one  and  the  same  in  great- 
ness. Ti  te  eran  -gai  ma  teua,  I  am 
equal  to  him.  Ti-te-eran,  the  same, 
similar,  equal. 

*  Tia,  prefixed  to  verbs  and  verbal  adjec- 

tives, is  a  sign  of  the  first  person,  sin- 
gular or  plural.  Tia  roko  mai  te 
maniapa,  I  come  from  the  council- 
house.  Tia  roko  yaira,  we  come. 
Tiaki  (from  tia  and  akea),  I  will  not,  I  do 
not,  &c. 
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Tia,  done,  finished.    Ko  tia,  art  thou  done? 

Ia  tia  teua,  he  is  done. 
Tia,  with  n  or  ni  affixed,  is  used  to  express 
past   time,  or  the   completion  of  an 
action.      Totdnia,  crush  it;   ia  tian 
totdnia,  I  have  crushed  it.     Ko  tian 
totdnia,  hast  thou  crushed  it  ? 
Tianamdk,  to  wash. 
Tibitibi,  lame.     E  tibitibi  waiu,  my  leg  is 

lame. 
*  Tibopa,  priest. 

Tik,  a  quick,  darting  pain ;  to  feel  a  pain. 
Tia  tik  inanu,  I  have  a  pain  in  my 
inside. 
Tikara(G.),  what? 

Tiki,  pierced,  hurt.     E  tiki  waiu  in  fin, 

my  foot  is  pierced  with  a  bit  of  coral. 

(Perhaps  the  same  word  with  tik.    See 

katikitiki.) 

Timdt  (G.),  pumice. 

Tin,  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  cocoa-nut 

tree. 
*Ti?m,  mother. 
Tina,  a  fleet  of  canoes. 
Tinaba,  bottle. 
Tinep,  daughter-in-law.     Tinepu,  my  — . 

Tinepam,  thy  — . 
Tip  (G.),  a  mallet. 
Tirigo,  flesh,  meat.     (See  irigo.) 
Tiritiri,  to  fight;  to  kill;  be  angry. 
Tiro,  paltry,  mean,  of  little  value. 
Titerau,  half,  equal  portion.     (See  ti.) 
Tivia,  throw  it  down. 
Tiydmi,  albicore. 
Toka  (G.),  top,  summit. 
Toka  [tok  or  tuk~\,  to  stay,  remain,  stop;  to 
reside,  settle  on  land  ;  to  be  full,  as  the 
moon  (i.  e.  to  stop  increasing) ;  rest, 
remainder.     Ko  irai,  ko  tok,  wilt  thou 
go  with  me  or  stay?      Tia  toka  ion  te 
wa,  I  stayed  on  board  the  ship.     To 
toW  iniayai,  when  did  you  get  your 
land?  (said  to  a  katoka,or  landholder.) 
E  toka  ni  makaiya,  the  full  (resting) 
of  the  moon.      • 
Tokotok,  an  old  and  dry  cocoa-nut. 
Toma,  to  sip,  suck  up. 


Tonauti,  flying-fish. 

Toninta,  gravel. 

Tonu,  noon.     E  bue  taaik  in  tonu,  the  sun 

will  be  hot  at  noon. 
Toto,  a  thief;  to  steal. 
Toton\  to  crush,  squeeze.     Ko  tiau  totonia, 

hast  thou  crushed  it  ? 

*  Txi,  tu-ni-kaina,  fruit  of  the  pandanus. 
Tiiay,  to  tell,  to  inform.     Ia  tian  tuay  am 

tak,  I  have  told  him  your  speech. 

*  Tuitid,  star. 

*Tu,   aged    person.       Tu-ni-umane,    old 

man.     Tu-ni-aiine,  old  woman. 
Tunta,  frock  made  of  woven  sinnet. 


U 


*  XT,  a  fish-trap,  an  eel-pot. 

*  JJa,  two. 

*  Udnu  or  odnu,  eight. 
Uayir/i,  very  small. 

*Uarerek,  small.  Te  muimot  uarerek,  a 
small  cocoa-nut. 

*  JJa,  uai,  nine  (see  rua). 
Uea,  flower. 

*  Uea,  chief.     Antai  uean  apami,  who  is 

the  chief  of  your  land  ? 

*  TJi,  tooth.     TJiu,  my  tooth. 

TJi  (G.),  place.     Uin  fed,  place  of  fire. 

Ui-kakaya,  cutwater  of  a  canoe  (sharp- 
tooth). 

Ui-katik,  sarcastic  (piercing-tooth). 

JJi-ri'anti,  slander. 

Uinuyinuy,  to  whisper  in  the  ear. 

*Uki,  nail,  claw.  Uki-ni-bai,  finger- 
nail. 

JJkuni,  snipe. 

JJma  (G.),  house ;  (K.),  house  without  a 
loft. 

*  Umdne,  umdre,  man  ;  male. 
TJmara  (G.),  to  boil. 

Un,  unun,  to  fight.  Antai  un,  atai,  don't 
fight,  children.  Teiti  unun,  one  who 
fights. 

TJniga,  a  pillow  (qu.  uruya?) 

*  Unui,  spear  armed  with  shark's  teeth. 
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TTy,  uya,  to  hear.  Ko  uya  te  kiwi,  do  you 
hear  the  herald  1  Tia  iiy,  I  hear. 
Tiaki  uydp,  I  don't  hear  at  all.  (See 
nordp.) 

*  Upgoe,  thou  (see  ~Qgde). 
ZFygwd,  formerly,  long  ago. 

*Uoua,   to  swim.      Uoua-mdk,   to   swim 

well. 
Uoiak,  to  the  eastward. 
Uoiag,  two  months. 
Up,  a  young  cocoa-nut,  before  the  pulp  is 

formed. 
*Ura,   red,   like   fire,   glowing    (see    au- 

raura). 
Ur,  lobster  (species  of  Palinurus). 
Uri,  spear  set  with  shark's  teeth. 

*  TJta,  some,  a  little.    Uta  ni  tebdke,  a  little 

tobacco. 
*Uteute,  grass. 
Uti,  to  rise,  appear,  come  in  sight.     Kana 

uti  taaik,  the  sun  is  going  to  rise. 

Iduai  uti  te  blka,  the  beach  is  not  in 

sight. 
*Uto,  cocoa-nut. 
Utua,  kite-flying. 


w 

*Wa,  canoe. 

Wa-ni-matay,  ship. 

*Wa,  fruit. 

*Wai,  leg,  foot. 

Waiwai,  reef. 

Wakd,  root.  Wakdn  te  kai,  root  of  the  tree. 

*Wdkaki,  they,  them  (masculine.  See 
nakaki). 

Wdnini,  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

Warigi  (qu.  wirikil),  to  count.  Warigia 
te  katoka  in  te  kawa,  count  the  land- 
holders in  the  town. 

Wati  or  witii,  to  shout,  halloo. 

Wei,  to  sew.  Tia  kana  weia,  I  am  going 
to  sew  it. 

*Wari,  those. 

Win,  to  lie  down,  to  repose.  Nayinokou 
win,  I  am  going  to  lie  down. 

Wirara,  rainbow. 

Witia  [wudia,  widia,  eti],  to  carry,  bring, 
take.  Witia-mai  te  idu,  bring  me 
the  needle.  Ko  korokoro  in  witiam, 
thou  art  strong  in  thy  carrying. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LANGUAGE  OP  EOTUMA. 


The  materials  for  the  following  remarks  were  obtained,  as  has  been  elsewhere  stated, 
during  a  brief  intercourse  with  some  natives  of  this  island,  whom  we  met  at  Tongatabu  and 
at  the  Feejee  Group.  Although,  from  the  unfavorable  circumstances  under  which  the 
notes  were  made,  they  are  necessarily  very  imperfect,  they  may  yet  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  language,  and  its  relations  to  other  idioms. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  fixing  satisfactorily  the  orthography  of  many  of  the 
words,  owing  partly  to  the  extreme  indistinctness  of  the  pronunciation,  and  partly  to 
certain  changes  which  most  of  them  undergo  in  accordance  with  a  peculiar  system  of 
euphony.  Add  to  this,  that  numerous  contractions  occur,  in  which  vowels  are  dropped, 
and  separate  words  are  confounded  in  one. 

A  general  law  appears  to  be,  that  when  a  word  stands  by  itself,  not  followed  by  another 
on  which  it  depends,  it  must  terminate  in  a  vowel, — and  this  appears  to  be  the  proper  and 
original  form  of  most  of  the  words;  but  when  combined,  in  any  way  whatsoever,  with 
other  words,  an  alteration  takes  place,  by  which  the  concluding  syllable  is  so  transposed 
or  contracted  as  that  the  consonant  shall  be  the  final  letter.  The  following  examples  will 
show  the  effect  of  this  singular  law  : 

ORIGINAL  FORM.  CONSTRUCT  FORM. 

hula,  moon  hual  rua,  two  moons 

uhi,  yam  uK  rua,  two  yams 

layi,  wind  leap  ma,  heavy  wind 

olw?ii,  mother  ukim  -ta,  the  mother 

ala,  to  die  aV  moroa,  dead  a  long  time 

mose,  to  sleep  yo  Teat  onus  (or  mois)  ra,  I  did  not  sleep. 

This  altered  or  construct  form  of  the  words  is  the  one  in  which  they  are  the  most  com- 
monly heard,  and  many  of  those  given  in  the  vocabulary  are  in  this  state, — a  circum- 
stance which,  in  some  measure,  disguises  their  similarity  to  the  corresponding  Polynesian 
terms.  The  distortions  produced  by  this  change,  and  by  contraction,  are  frequently  very 
great.  Thus,  the  word  for  woman,  which  is  honi  or  hani,  becomes  by  this  change, 
hoian  or  haian,  and  by  contraction  hun  and  hen,  in  which  last  form  it  is  most  commonly 
heard. 
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In  writing  the  language,  seven  vowel  characters  (a,  u,,  e,  i,  o,  u,  v)  have  been  used, 
and  fifteen  consonants  (g,  f,  h,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  p,  r,  s,  Z,  3,  V,  w).  It  is  probable  that  two 
of  these  vowels,  a,  and  v,  and  two  consonants,  c  and  w,  will  hereafter  be  found  unneces- 
sary, their  places  being  supplied  respectively  by  a,  o,  s  and  v,  thus  reducing  the  number 
of  elements  to  seventeen. 

The  law  which  prevails  in  the  Polynesian  dialects  by  which  two  consonants  never  occur 
without  a  vowel  between  them,  does  not  apply  to  this  tongue.  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
binations are  neither  numerous  nor  harsh,  and  the  general  sound  of  the  language  is  soft 
and  pleasing. 

THE    ARTICLE. 

The  article  is  ta  or  da*  which  seems  to  be  the  same  word  with  the  numeral  one,  and 
answers  to  both  the  indefinite  and  definite  articles  in  English.  In  the  latter  case,  it  some- 
times takes  the  place  of  the  demonstrative  that,  opposed  to  ti,  this.  Both  these  words  (ta 
and  ti)  are  postfixed  to  the  nouns  to  which  they  belong, — as,  hula  (cons,  hual)  moon, 
hualda  or  haalta,  the  moon  ,•  hedu  (cons,  heid)  star,  heidda,  the  star ;  dai  or  da,  man  ; 
era  dd-ta,  dd-ti,  not  that  man,  [but]  this  man. 

The  final  vowel  of  this  particle  is  sometimes  dropped, — as,  oto  uddtf  on  wdkatf,  my 
father  his  canoe  that,  for,  that  is  the  canoe  of  my  father. 

THE    NOUN. 

The  only  real  inflection  which  nouns  undergo  is  the  euphonic  change  already  men- 
tioned. Gender,  when  it  exists  in  nature,  is  distinguished  by  affixing  to  the  substantive 
the  words  dai  or  da,  male,  and  honi,  hani,  or  hen,  female ;  as,  lea,  child,  leddi,  boy, 
lehoni,  girl ;  u  or  hu,  parent,  uda,  father,  uhoni  or  uhen,  mother. 

The  genitive  is  formed  either  by  the  pronoun  on,  his  (as  in  an  example  just  given),  or 
by  the  affix  n,  which  is  probably  an  abbreviated  form  of  a  preposition  {no  or  ni),  meaning 
of;  as,  uddn  data,  father  of  that  man. 

The  dative  and  ablative  are  expressed  by  means  of  the  prepositions  se  and  e;  as,  se 
Rotuma,  to  Rotuma ;  e  ahoi,  in  the  ship  ;  e  Rotuma,  from  Rotuma.  Se  appears  to  be 
also  employed  to  denote  the  simple  accusative,  as  770  kel  se  aia,  I  see  thee. 

No  particle  marking  the  plural  could  be  discovered,  except  the  word  maoi,  many ;  as, 
ri  maoi,  many  houses,  &c.  If  the  language  possess  any  more  direct  method  of  express- 
ing plurality,  it  is  probably  seldom  used. 

ADJECTIVES    AND    NUMERALS. 

These  follow  the  noun  to  which  they  belong ;  as,  da  lelei,  good  man ;  hual  sayhul, 
ten  months. 

The  comparative  degree  is  expressed  by  means  of  the  preposition  c,  following  the 
adjective;  as,  teu  (cons,  ti'),  great,  ijo  W  e  data,  1  am  great  by  (greater  than)  that  man. 

*  The  d  is  merely  a  softened  sound  of  t,  which  might,  with  propriety,  be  substituted  for  it.  We  have 
preferred,  however,  to  leave  the  words  as  they  were  originally  written. 
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The  following  are  the  numerals  both  in  their  simple  and  in  their  construct  form. 


SIMPLE.                                                                    CONSTRUCT. 

ta                                              td  (f)  or  esea 

one 

rua                                           rua 

two 

dolu                                          dol 

three 

hake  (heke)                                hak 

four 

lima                                          Ham 

five 

ono                                             on 

six 

hidu                                           hid 

seven 

valu  (icalu)                               wal 

eight 

siva  (siwa)                                siau? 

nine 

saphulu  or  pohe  (?)                  saighul 

ten 

sayhid  duma  tehe 

eleven 

sayhul  duma  tehe  rua  (?) 

twelve 

sayhul  duma  tehe  dol 

thirteen 

sayhul  duma  tehe  hak,  &c. 

fourteen 

ruayhulu  or  ruaijhul  or  pohe  rua 

twenty- 

dolaijhulu  or  doluayhul  or  pohe  dol 

thirty 

Jidkayhulu  or  hakeayhul  or  pofie  hak 

forty,  &c. 

tarou  or  tardu 

hundred 

tarou  rua 

two  hundred 

tarou  dol 

three  hundred 

tarou  hak  or  hek 

four  hundred,  &c. 

Jiefif  or  kimanmana 

one  thousand 

hef-rua  or  kimanmarua 

two  thousand 

lief-dol  or  kimanmadol 

three  thousand,  &c. 

kxuV  or  kimanman-sa-ghul 

ten  thousand 

The  numbers  above  this  are  merely  multiples  of  the  preceding,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  some  uncertainty  in  the  mode  of  forming  them.  Some  of  the  preceding  may  not  be 
entirely  correct,  as  the  natives  differed  among  themselves  with  regard  to  them.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  there  may  be  different  modes  of  counting  appropriated  to  different 
objects.  The  use  of  duma  in  the  numbers  between  ten  and  twenty  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  tuma  in  Hawaiian  ;  the  tehe  which  follows  it  was  perhaps  a  mistake,  and  may 
properly  belong  only  to  the  number  eleven.  When  these  numbers  are  joined  to  nouns, 
duma  is  omitted,  and  the  noun  repeated  in  its  place  ;  as,  dd-sar/hul  ma  ddt\  eleven 
men  ;  da  sayhul  ma  da  rua,  twelve  men,  &c. 

The  particle  he  sometimes  intervenes  between  the  noun  and  the  numeral,  though  the 
rule  according  to  which  it  is  inserted  or  omitted  is  not  apparent ;  as,  sere,  knife,  ser>  he 
rua,  two  knives,  ser'  he  dol,  three  knives  ;  kakai  esea,  one  finger,  kakai  he  rua,  two 
fingers ;  uhi,  yam,  uK  ma,  two  yams,  uti  dol,  three  yams. 

PRONOUNS. 

The  personal  pronouns,  as  far  as  they  could  be  determined,  were  as  follows : 
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SING.  •  DUAL.  PLURAL 

go  or  gou,  I  amia,  we  two  am  or  amis,  we 

ai  or  ei,  thou  aua,  ye  two  aw  or  aus,  ye 

to'  (?),  he  eria,  they  two  cm,  they 

We  were  assured  by  the  natives  that  there  was  no  distinction  of  exclusive  and  inclusive 
pronouns,  as  in  the  Polynesian ,-  but  in  one  of  the  sentences  which  were  written  down, 
we  find  the  word  us  rendered  by  mokoi  (instead  of  am),  which  may  be  a  corruption  of 
the  Polynesian  matou.  There  was  also  a  pronoun  of  the  second  person  plural,  amu, 
making  in  the  dual  a?nua,  but  in  what  it  differed  from  au  we  could  not  ascertain.  The 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular  is  doubtful ;  that  which  is  given  was  only  heard 
once,  the  natives  generally  using  data,  that  man,  in  its  place. 

The  possessive  pronouns  are  : 

oto  or  otou,  my         otomia,  of  us  two  bmis  (?),  our 

6  or  ou,  thy  oua  or  omua,  of  you  two         ous  or  omus,  your 

on,  his  oria,  of  them  two  oris,  their. 

These  all  precede  the  substantive  to  which  they  belong :  there  are  no  possessive  affixes. 

The  affixed  particles  ta  and  ti  have  been  mentioned  as  answering  to  the  demonstratives 
that  and  this.  When  used  separately,  they  would  seem  to  be  changed  to  tes  (or  teg)  and 
tag  ;  as,  oto  rl  teg,  ou  ri  tag,  this  is  my  house,  that  is  yours.  Li  was  also  used,  in  one 
instance,  to  signify  this,  as,  as-li,  this  day. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  sei,  who  or  what?  (used  only  of  persons)  teste,  what? 
and  his\  how  many  ?  as,  sei  data  ?  who  is  that  man  ?  on  sei  rlda,  whose  is  that  house  ? 
Sei  ou  as  ?  what  is  thy  name?  Before  a  vowel  this  word  is  sometimes  contracted  to  s', 
as,  s'ou  as  ?  what  is  thy  name  ?  s'on  as,  what  is  his  name  ?  His''  is  perhaps  the  con- 
struct form  of  hisa,  from  the  Polynesian  jisa ; — as,  hanua  his1,  how  many  towns,  or 
lands  ? 

THE    VERB. 

The  number  of  sentences  which  were  obtained  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  give  a 
full  account  of  this  part  of  speech.  The  future  tense  is  denoted  generally  by  the  particle 
la;  as,  go  la  tsduuka  ai,  I  will  kill  thee;  go  la  mos  e pogi,  I  shall  sleep  to-night.  Ma 
seems  also  to  be  employed  to  express  intention,  as,  semit  ma  go  lad  se  Rotuma,  by-and- 
bye  I  will  go  to  Rotuma.  No  sign  of  the  preterite  could  be  discovered,  though  it  is  very 
probable  that  such  may  exist.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  some  adverb  significative  of 
past  time ;  as,  go  la*  e  asa,  I  went  yesterday  ;  go  leum  mama  e  Rotuma,  I  came  long 
ago  from  Rotuma. 

La,  besides  its  future  signification,  is  also  used  to  express  any  kind  of  contingency, 
where  we  should  employ  the  optative,  subjunctive,  or  infinitive  moods ;  as,  -go  leum  la 
kel  hanua,  I  came  to  see  the  land  ;  lao  la  eag  la  gagatga  leum,  go  tell  the  chief  to  come 
(go  to  tell  that  the  chief  come) ;  ai  la  lao  se  Rotuma,  -go  la  nao  te  maoi,  [if]  thou  wilt 
go  to  Rotuma,  I  will  give  [thee]  many  things. 

The  directive  particles  mai  and  atu,  so  frequently  used  in  the  Polynesian  to  signify 
respectively  motion  towards  and  from  the  speaker,  are  found  in  Rotuman  under  the 
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forms  m'  and  ato  (or  a*'),  suffixed  to  the  verb.  Thus  lao  or  &,  which  signifies  to  go,  or 
move,  becomes  fcato,  to  go  away,  torn,  to  come;  from  nao  or  raa,  to  give,  we  have, 
nam,  give  here  or  give  me,  naato  or  naat\  to  give  away. 


ADVERBS. 


The  negative  adverbs  are  kat  (or  kal)  and  ra,  the  first  of  which  usually  precedes  the 
verb,  and  the  second  follows.  They  are  used  together,  very  much  as  ne  pas  in  French  ; 
as,  jfo  hot  mus  ra  e  puyda,  I  did  not  sleep  last  night ;  Vo  kal  leum  ra  e  kaat,  I  will  not 
come  to-morrow. 
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A,  sharp. 

A'aro,  arum  esculentum. 

Afdf,  sick. 

Afdia,  foot. 

Ahoi,  ship  (probably  from  the  hail,  ship 
ahoy!). 

Ai  or  ei,  thou. 

Ai,  tree,  wood,  stick ;  ai-peluya,  fighting- 
stick,  i.  e.  club. 

Aihi,  club  (probably  same  as  above). 

Ala,  aV,  to  die  ;  dead. 

Ala,  al\  tooth. 

Alele,  alel,  tongue. 

Alete,  snake. 

Am,  amis,  we. 

Amia,  we  two. 

Amu  ;  amua,  ye ;  ye  two. 

Apei,  mat. 

Api-aitf,  priest. 

Ar-la,  foot  (qu.  sole  ?). 

Ar-slu,  palm  of  hand. 

As1  (qu.  asu?),  smoke. 

Asa,  as\  name. 

Asa,  as\  sun,  day;  as-li,  to-day;  e  asa, 
yesterday. 

Asoa,  white  men. 

Astadunots,  noon  (qu.  as-ta  du  nots,  the 
sun  stands  in  the  middle  ?). 

Ate,  to  eat ;  meat. 

Atia,  dead. 

Atmai,  generous;  wise. 

Atua,  deity. 


^4%  or  aus,  ye. 
-4^a,  ye  two. 
Avdv,  weak,  sickly. 
Away  (or  aoay),  cloud. 


E 

.E,  in,  at,  by,  from ;  than. 

Bay,  to  tell. 

Easa,  yesterday.     (See  asa.) 

Eitu  (qu.  itu?),  town. 

El  or  efew,  near. 

Elel,  low. 

i&ea,  one. 

Etei,  whence.     (See  tei.) 

EQi,  ed\  belly. 

F 

Faiaya,  faiay,  to  speak. 

Faksisia,  stingy,  parsimonious. 

Fana,  low. 

Fatfdta,  breast,  chest. 

Fau,  cheek. 

Fis\  white. 

Foo,  green. 

H 

Ha  or  &e,  to  puff,  blow ;  to  smoke  a  cigar. 
Haarey  (?),  young. 
Hake,  hak,  hek,  four. 
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Hani,  Jwni,  haian,  lunan,  hun,  hen,  wo- 

man.     (See  Notes.) 
Sanaa,  hanoa,  land,  country,  town. 
Hati,  he.     (See  Notes.) 
HaOu,  had\  stone. 
Heak\  buttock,  nates. 
Hefi,  lief,  thousand.     (Qu.  hafe  or  afe  ?) 
Hen    meamea,   girl    (little   woman;    see 

hani.) 
Hedu,  Jied  or  Jieid,  star. 
Hidphidp,  palm  of  hand.     (See  ar-siu.) 
His\  (qu.  hisa?),  how  many? 
Hidu,  hid,  heid,  seven. 
Hoam,  to  bring. 
Ho-fak-bol,  arrow. 
Hoi,  tortoise. 
Hudy,  heart. 
Hue,  flower. 

Huhoni,  huda.     (See  uhani,  uda.) 
Hula,  hual,  moon,  month. 


J,  day  (?)  ;  i'i,  to-day. 

la,  axe. 

Fa,  fish. 

Imu,  torn,  to  drink. 

Inea,  to  know. 

hike,  indi,  no. 

Ini,  skin ;  feather. 

Inosu,   inos,   wife;    married    (qu.    spouse, 

married  person?). 
Ioro,  shark. 
Ipa,  pigeon. 
Isu,  eis,  nose. 


K 


Ka,  yes. 

Kaat  or  kdt,  to-morrow. 

Kaha,  to  laugh. 

Kaka'e,  kakai,  kake,  finger  or  toe ;  kakai 
madua,  thumb ;  kakai  tsuts,  little  fin- 
ger (or  toe). 

Kali,  circumcision. 

KaloSi,  egg. 


Kamia,  dog. 
Rata,  kaf  (kal),  not. 
Kava,  piper  methysticum. 
Kele,  kel,  black. 
Kele,  keV,  to  see. 
Kia,  hiun-kla,  neck. 
Kimanmana,  thousand. 
Kiu,  ten  thousand. 
Kok,  foolish. 
Kokomdneay,  friend. 
Kumkum,  beard;  chin. 


La,  future  particle.     (See  Notes.) 

La,  leg. 

Lamldma,  lamldm,  up ;  high. 

Lar/a,  a  fly. 

Laphanua,  town. 

Layi,  leay,  wind,  air ;  sky. 

Lao,  spirit. 

ido,  ld\  Id'ld',  to  go,  move,  walk ;  laato, 

go  away,  depart. 
Lausilopo,  below. 
Lea,  he  or  le,  child ;  lea-rirl,  leriri,  child 

(qu.  little  child?). 
Lehdni,  lehoni,  daughter. 
Leilei  or  lelei,  good.       * 
Leddi,  son. 
Leum,  seed. 
Leum,  to  come. 
Ze«w,  feav',  hair,  or  beard. 
Li,  this  (?). 
Lima,  liam,  five. 

M 

Ms,  future  particle.     (See  Notes.) 

Ma,  and. 

Mi,  heavy,  strong,  powerful. 

Mahdn,  warm. 

Mdk,  to  sing  and  dance. 

Ma1  ma',  green. 

Mamoru,  hard,  strong. 

Manmdnu,  a  bird. 

Mdoi,  maui,  many. 
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Mara,  a  kind  of  food  made  of  vegetables 
which  have  undergone  fermentation. 

Maroa,  a  long  time. 

Masi,  salt. 

Mdsmds,  hungry. 

Matgdo,  an  artisan,  workman. 

Matif,  cold. 

Mado,  mad\  face,  eye. 

Madua,  old,  full-grown. 

Madua  (mam-dua?),  elder,  councillor. 

Mauuri,  ma'ur\  to  live ;  alive. 

Meamea,  small ;  young. 

Mean-u'u,  nail  of  finger. 

Mem,  fresh  (as  water),  not  salt. 

Mi' a,  red. 

Mitserdni,  mitsaren,  morning. 

Moa,  fowl,  hen. 

Mokoi,  we. 

Mose,  mus,  mois,  to  sleep. 

Motara,  forehead. 

Mpera,  clay,  earth. 

Muri;  da-muri,  a  common  man,  a  man 
of  low  rank. 

Mut-sese-rua,  halves  (qu.  divided  in  two  ?). 


N 


Nd  (nao),  to  give  ;  nam,  give  me,  give 
here ;  ndat  or  ndd\  give  away,  give 
thee  or  him. 

Nam,  shoulder. 

Ne,  if,  whether. 

Neinei,  strong,  healthy. 

Niu,  cocoa-nut. 

Nono,  presently,  by-and-bye. 

Noa,  welcome ;  noa  ia,  the  usual  salu- 
tation. 

Nob?  nosuo,  sit  down. 

Mho,  leaf. 

Nutsu,  nouts,  mouth. 


n 

B,  yes  (a  kind  of  inarticulate  murmur  or 
grunt,  the  head  being,  at   the   same 


time,  thrown  a  little  upward  and  back- 
ward). 

Haydtga,  -yaydtg,  chief,  noble. 

Flo  or  paw,  I. 


o 


O  or  ou,  thy. 

Ohoni.     (See  uhani.) 

Oi-hapa,  bark  of  tree.     (See  ai.) 

Oitu.     (See  aitu.) 

Omua,  of  you  two  (dual  pos.) 

Omus,  your  (plu.) 

On,  his. 

On,  of,  belonging  to  (?). 

Ona,  drunkenness. 

Ono,  on,  six. 

Oya,  lightning. 

Oria,  of  them  two. 

Oris,  their. 

Oroitf,  heaven,  residence  of  the  deity.  (See 

aitu.) 
Oto  or  btou  or  ondou,  my. 
Otomia,  of  us  two. 
Ou  (or  o),  thy. 
Ou,  to  cry. 
Oua,  of  you  two. 


Pa,  grass. 

Pa,  to  wish,  desire. 

Pari,  banana. 

Pat,  to  love. 

Patpdta,  plebeians,  common  people. 

Pelu,  pel,  to  fight. 

Pepnouts,  lip.     (See  nutsu.) 

Peruperu,  yellow. 

Pitsa,  cat. 

Poke,  ten. 

Popi,puoy,puV,  night ;  epuyda,  last  night 

e  2?oyi,  to-night. 
Pou  or  bau,  very. 
Puaka,  pig. 
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R 

Ra,  not. 

Rdhi,  re,  fire. 

Rdksd,  bad. 

Ramu,  ramo,  musquito. 

Rau,  leaf. 

Rei,  to  see. 

Rere,  up,  above. 

Ri,  house. 

Riamriam,  yellow. 

Riamkau,  king,  sovereign. 


s 

Sd,  sacred. 

Sama,  outrigger. 

Sayhani,  saywawdni,  sister. 

Sayhulu,  sayhul,  ten. 

Sdsidyi,  sdsiyi,  brother. 

Sau,  king. 

Se,  to. 

Semit,  soon,  by-and-by. 

Sere,  ser\  a  knife  ;  to  cut. 

Seas,  salt  water. 

Sei,  who  ? 

Sioksiko,  deceitful. 

Sisi,  without,  outside  (?). 

Siu,  arm. 

Siva,  siaw\  nine. 

Sousou,  far. 

Sui,  bone. 

Suidedp,  hip. 

&m,  warm,  hot. 

<Sw5,  breast,  pap. 

Susun,  to  burn. 


T 


Z&,  one. 

Ta  or  <ia,  the,  that. 
Tay,  that. 

Tarawa  (qu.  damura?),  cemetery,  burial- 
place. 
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Tan  or  tow,  fresh  water. 

Tanoa,  bowl  for  drinking  the  infusion  of 

kava. 
Tardu,  tarou,  hundred. 
Tcao,  spear. 
Tcdrawa,  blue. 
Tgun,  to  run. 
Tfe  or  ti,  thing. 
2T?a77,  yesterday. 
7H,  where ;  e  tei,  whence. 
Tela'a,  food. 

Tene  Rotuma,  people  of  Rotuma. 
Tes  or  fej ,  this. 
Teste,  what  ?  what  is  it  ? 
Tedui,  ornament. 
Teu  or  Ziw,  great. 
2hme  or  tiune,  all. 
Ti,  this. 
Tol,  to  carry. 
Tb/o,  whale. 
Toto,  blood. 

Tsdvek,  tsavvka,  to  strike,  to  kill. 
2Sw&,  Zjitff,  little. 


e 


Qdi  or  3a,  man ;  dd-miiri,  common  man ; 

one  of  the  lower  class. 
Oaliya,  ddliay,  ear. 
Oamu,  to  bury. 
Oaune  or  dor-ni,  inside  of. 
O  and  an,  earth,  soil. 
Oe-sds,  tattooing,  marks  on  the  body. 
Olio  or  dilou,  head. 
06-ni-ld,  toe. 
Oomadua,  back. 
0o'w,  sugar-cane. 
Qu,  to  stand. 
0w,  the  elbow ;  the  knee. 
Quaysolo,  mountain. 
Qui,  thunder. 
Quma,  particle  used  in  connecting  units 

with  tens.     (See  Notes.) 
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Ufa,  a  hen. 

Uha,  native  cloth. 

TJhani,  uhoni,  uhen,  mother. 

Uhi,  uh\  yam. 

Uk'-lei,  potato. 

Ulu,  breadfruit. 

Uluya,  up,  above. 

Usa,  uas,  rain. 

Vdd,  hudd,  hudd,  father. 


V 

Vai,  water. 

Vaka,  canoe ;  vaka-atila,  ship. 

Vakvaka,  side. 

Va-la-se,  get  up  !  arise ! 

Valu,  wal,  eight. 

Varvar,  to  like,  love. 

Vavani,  husband. 

Veko,  work. 


THE    LANGUAGES    OF    AUSTRALIA. 


When  the  first  imperfect  vocabularies  of  Australian  dialects  were  collected,  the  great 
differences  observed  between  those  spoken  by  tribes  in  close  vicinity  to  one  another  led  to 
the  impression  that  a  multitude  of  totally  dissimilar  idioms  were  spoken  in  this  country 
Further  investigations  have  shown  that  this  belief  was  not  well  founded ;  and  at  present, 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  is,  that  the  tribes  of  Australia 
are  of  one  stock,  and  speak  languages  which,  though  differing  in  many  respects,  yet  pre- 
serve  sufficient  evidence  of  a  common  origin.  This  opinion,  however,  is  founded  rather 
upon  the  resemblance  of  a  few  of  the  most  common  words,  and  a  general  similarity  of 
pronunciation,  than  upon  any  careful  comparison  of  the  various  languages,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  their  grammatical  characteristics,  on  which  alone  any  positive  conclu- 
sion can  be  founded. 

Our  own  field  of  inquiry  did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales :  but  that,  within  this  region,  the  dialects  of  all  the  native  tribes  are  nearly  akin, 
cannot  be  doubted.     The  following  comparative  vocabulary,  though  brief,  and  compiled 
under  circumstances  unfavorable  to  entire  accuracy,  yet  shows  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
general  connexion.     Moreton  Bay,  Lake  Maquarie,  Sydney,  Liverpool,  and  Muruya,  are 
the  names  of  places  on  or  near  the  coast,  from  lat.  27°  to  Iat.  36°  south.     Peel  River, 
Mudgee,  Wellington,  and  Bathurst,  are  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles  inland,  separated 
from  the  coast  line  by  the  rugged  chain  of  the  Blue  Mountains.     Of  the  vocabularies,  that 
of  the  tribe  at  Lake  Maquarie  is  principally  from  Mr.  Threlkeld ;  that  of  the  Mudgee 
dialect  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Watson;  the  few  words  from  Moreton  Bay  are  from  an 
anonymous  vocabulary  which  Mr.  Threlkeld  discovered  among  his  papers.     The  remain- 
der  were  obtained  directly  from  the  natives,  in  most  cases  from  a  single  individual,  with- 
out the  opportunity  of  a  revision,  which  might  have  enabled  us  to  detect  some  errors,  and 
supply  deficiencies.     The  Australians  have  commonly  two  or  three  names  for  an  object, 
expressing  the  same  general  idea  with  slight  modifications.     This  will  be  observed  in  the 
words  under  the  head  of  Lake  Maquarie.     To  form  a  complete  vocabulary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  it  would  be  essential  to  obtain  all  these  partially  synonymous  terms, 
as  otherwise  many  points  of  resemblance  would  be  missed. 


Moreton  Bay  cubboa  eu         mill  moral 

Lake  Maquarie     waluy  kituy,wii-        yaikrry,  po-      nokoro  kvruka 

run  rowuy 
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HEAD. 

HAIR. 

KTE. 

NOSE. 

MOUTH. 

Sydney- 

kabdra 

kituy 

mebardi 

nokoro 

kdrka 

Liverpool 

kabdra 

gituy 

mibare 

kdraka 

Muruya 

kapan 

tlaur 

mdbara 

td 

Peel  River 

bura 

taikul 

mil 

muru 

ydnkai 

Mudgee 

ga  or  ka 

lun,  (mir, 
face) 

Wellington 

budyay 

uran 

mil 

muruy 

yan 

Bathurst 

balay 

gian 

mekalait 

nikitc  (?) 

ndndarge 

LIPS. 

TEETH. 

TONGUE. 

CHIN  (OR  BEARD) 

.    EAR. 

Moreton  Bay 

dear 

dalan 

yeran 

bidne 

Lake  Maquarie 

tumbiri,  wi- 

tira,  yantu- 

talan 

watun,  ya- 

yureuy,  tu- 

liy 

ra 

rei 

rukuri 

Sydney 

ydn 

ylra 

ddldn 

walo,  yarin 

kure 

Liverpool 

wiliy 

yira 

talay 

walo,  yeru-g 

kure 

Muruya 

wiliy 

yira 

tdlay 

walu,  yarin 

guri 

Peel  River 

yai 

ylra,  yera 

tale  or  tvlai 

ierdi 

bina 

Mudgee 

yira 

talai 

yarei 

bina 

Wellington 

mundu,  wi- 
Hy 

iray 

talan 

yaran 

uta 

Bathurst 

ddmbiryi 

iray 

yaran 

bendyarei 

NECK  OR  THROAT, 

HAND. 

BREAST. 

THIGH. 

LEG. 

Moreton  Bay 

morrdh 

bowyho 

Lake  Maquarie 

kulecry,  word 

mdtara 

wapara, 
paiyil 

buloinkoro 

yari 

Sydney 

kdygd 

damvra 

beriy 

dara 

Liverpool 

kdyga 

tamara,  bi- 
ril 

mapal 

dara 

Muruya 

kami 

mdna 

biyul 

bunta 

Peel  River 

nun,  uygwi 

ma 

ydmura 

tara 

buyu 

Mudgee 

yurun 

mara 

biri 

tara 

buyu 

Wellington 

kate 

mura 

namuy,  bi- 
riy 

taray 

buyu 

Bathurst 

kadatyi 

yabay,  dilin 

gddar 

yari 

FOOT  (TOES). 

SKIN. 

BONE. 

MAN. 

WOMAN. 

Moreton  Bay 

Lake  Maquarie 

tina 

bukai 

tibun 

kore 

nokuy 

Sydney 

kdna  (?) 

bakai 

didra 

kure 

dyin 

Liverpool 

ddna 

Muruya 

dana 

wardu 

yuen 

wayen 

Peel  River 

Una 

kuntai 

pura 

iure 

xnOr 

Mudgee 

dina 

kulir 

Wellington 

dinay 

yulain 

dabal 

gibir 

Inur 

Bathurst 

dina 

yulan 

mauuy 

balan 

AUSTRALIA. 
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FATHER. 

MOTHER. 

SUN. 

MOON. 

WIND. 

Moreton  Bay 

baga 

gallan 

boran 

Lake  Maquarie 

biyaybai 

tunkdn,  nai 

panul 

ydland 

wibi 

Sydney- 

biyuy 

waiyuy 

gan  or  kan 

gibuk 

Liverpool 

mutOmiy 

wiriy-mO  da 

Muruya 
Peel  River 

papute 
yokina 

menda 
yumpddi 

b6gurin 
toni 

ddwara 
palu 

miriyuma 
maier 

Mudgee 

bdwidyer 

gunuya 

murai 

kilai 

kira 

Wellington 

babin 

irai 

Bathurst 

gardnbal 

kunain 

mamady> 

daidyu 

padru 

FIRE. 

WATER. 

STONE. 

GOOD. 

BAD. 

Moreton  Bay 

darloo 

yeroo 

Lake  Maquarie 

koiyuy 

kuliy,  koko- 
in 

tunny 

muroroy 

yarakai 

Sydney 

kuiyuy 

kaZere,  badro 

giber 

butyiri 

Liverpool 

Muruya 

kdnye 

yadyu,  bana 

bura 

tyamugu 

gunina 

Peel  River 

Wl 

koyun 

mdrama 

mdrabd 

nui 

Mudgee 

IV  L 

kali 

marubdbd 

Wellington 

win 

kaliy 

walaig 

maruy,   wa- 
luin 

Bathurst 

kanbi 

nadyu,  yu- 
ruy 

yurubay 

mdrumbay 

gddbai 

Moreton  Bay 

Lake  Maquarie 

Sydney 

Liverpool 

Muruya 

Peel  River 

Mudgee 

Wellington 

Bathurst 


wakol 


peer 


yunbai 


buloara  yoro 


puldr 
bula 


piirla 
bula-yunbai 


Besides  the  similarity  of  words,  which  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  foregoing  list,  it  was 
considered  important  to  ascertain  whether  an  equal  degree  of  resemblance  was  apparent 
in  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  different  languages.  With  this  view,  it  was  thought 
best  to  select  two  dialects  as  widely  separated  as  possible,  and  determine,  as  well  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  their  leading  characteristics.  By  the  assistance  of  others, 
this  object  was  accomplished  with  less  difficulty  and  more  satisfactorily  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

One  of  the  dialects  selected  was  that  spoken  by  the  natives  who  wander  over  the 
region  bordering  on  Hunter's  River  and  Lake  Maquarie  (or  on  the  coast,  in  about 
lat.  33°  S).     Of  this  dialect  a  grammar  was  published  at  Sydney,  in  1834,  by  the 
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Rev.  L.  E.  Threlkeld,  who,  for  now  nearly  twenty  years,  has  been  labouring  with 
unwearied  patience  for  the  conversion  and  instruction  of  the  aborigines.  This  grammar, 
the  only  one  heretofore  published  of  any  Australian  idiom,  contains  a  mass  of  valuable 
information  in  relation  to  a  subject  entirely  new.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  novelty 
and  strangeness  of  the  principles  on  which  the  structure  of  the  language  was  found  to 
rest,  should  have  rendered  a  clear  arrangement,  at  first,  a  matter  of  difficulty ;  and  some 
degree  of  obscurity  and  intricacy  in  this  respect  have  caused  the  work  to  be  less  appre- 
ciated than  its  merits  deserved.  We  were  fortunately  enabled  to  visit  Mr.  Threlkeld  at 
his  station,  and,  in  a  few  days  passed  with  him,  received  many  useful  explanations  on 
points  not  sufficiently  elucidated  in  the  grammar,  together  with  free  access  to  his  unpub- 
lished notes,  and  the  advantage  of  reference,  on  doubtful  points,  to  the  natives  from  whom 
his  materials  had  been  derived.  The  grammar  of  the  Kdmilarai  dialect  which  follows 
is  therefore  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Threlkeld,  the  only  changes  being  in  the  orthography, 
the  arrangement,  and  some  of  the  nomenclature.  The  name  of  Kamilarai,  it  should  be 
remarked,  is  that  given  to  the  people  of  this  district  (or  rather,  perhaps,  to  their  language) 
by  the  natives  of  Wellington  Valley.  We  are  not  aware  if  it  is  known  to  the  people 
themselves,  or  if  they  have  any  general  word  by  which  to  designate  all  those  who  speak 
their  tongue.  None  is  given  by  Mr.  Threlkeld,  to  whom  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
known. 

The  other  dialect  is  that  spoken  at  the  place  last-mentioned, — Wellington  Valley, — 
situated  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  about  two  hundred  miles  west  of  Lake  Maquarie, — indeed 
on  the  interior  boundary  line  of  the  colony.  At  this  place  a  mission  of  the  Church  of 
England  had  been  established  about  eight  years  before  our  arrival.  We  have  to  acknow- 
ledge the  extreme  kindness  of  the  Rev.  William  Watson,  who,  during  a  fortnight  passed 
at  his  house,  not  only  gave  every  assistance  in  obtaining  a  vocabulary  from  the  natives, 
but  did  us  the  unexpected  favor  of  drawing  up  an  account  of  the  most  important  peculi- 
arities of  the  language,  modelled  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  grammar  of  Mr.  Threlkeld, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  This  is  here  given,  with  only  some  slight  change  of 
form,  and  must  be  considered  as  constituting  a  most  valuable  contribution  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Watson,  to  the  stores  of  philological  science.  The  language  is  known  to  the  natives 
who  speak  it  by  the  name  of  Wira-durei  or  Wiraiurai. 


PHONOLOGY. 

The  following  list  comprises  all  the  elementary  sounds  that  occur  in  the  Australian 
dialects,  so  far  as  our  observation  has  extended. 

PRIMITIVE  SOUNDS.  VARIATIONS. 

a  v  ;  a, 

e  i;  y 

0  U;  w 

rC  n- 

I 
m 
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PRIMITIVE  SOUNDS. 

VARIATIONS. 

n 

9 

P 

h 

r 

t 

d 

To  these  should  perhaps  be  added  two  more  sounds,  the  one  somewhat  resembling  the 
French  t>  but  slightly  nasalised.  When  lengthened,  it  has  nearly  the  sound  of  a  short 
a  followed  closely  by  a  short  ?,  and  may,  indeed,  be  only  a  rapid  pronunciation  of  this 
diphthong.  Mr.  Watson  has  written  it  a.  The  other  articulation  is  an  r,  not  trilled,  but 
pronounced  likewise  with  a  nasal  intonation.  Mr.  Watson  distinguishes  it  sometimes  by 
an  h  preceding  it ;  but  in  other  instances  it  is  left  unmarked,  and  it  seems  doubtful,  on 
the  whole,  whether  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  variation  of  the  usual  trilled  or 
rolling  r. 

Leaving  these  out  of  the  question,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  elements  is  but 
eleven,  and  that  among  them  are  no  sibilants,  aspirates,  or  gutturals.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  pronunciation  is  dental  and  nasal ;  the  sounds  are  formed  principally  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  mouth,  and  the  intonations  are  varied  and  pleasing.  The  accent,  in  words 
of  two  syllables,  is  usually  on  the  first,  and  in  words  of  three  or  more  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate; but  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions.  Words  and  syllables  always  end  in  a 
vowel,  or  in  one  of  the  consonants,  /,  m,  n,  y,  and  r. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  alphabet  is  the  paucity  of  vowel  sounds.  This 
had  not  been  observed  by  the  missionaries,  nor  was  it  brought  to  our  attention  until  after 
leaving  the  country.  On  reviewing  our  notes  and  vocabularies,  we  were  struck  by  the 
evident  fact  that  only  three  distinct  vowel  sounds  were  to  be  recognised.  The  a  and  u 
the  e  and  i,  and  the  o  and  u,  are  always  interchangeable.  Some  dialects  more  affect  the 
first,  and  others  the  second  variation.  In  other  dialects,  some  individuals  pronounce  the 
a,  e,  and  o,  and  others  the  u,  i,  and  u, — or  the  same  person  uses  both  indifferently.  In 
three  hundred  words  of  the  Kamilarai,  written  down  from  the  pronunciation  of  a  native 
(of  course  before  this  peculiarity  with  respect  to  the  vowels  had  been  observed),  the  letter 
o  is  not  once  used,  and  the  letter  e  but  four  times.  On  the  other  hand,  in  two  hundred 
words  of  the  Wiradurei,  while  the  o  is  found  sixty-seven  times,  the  u  occurs  but  six; 
the  e,  also,  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  i,  though  the  difference  is  not  so  great,  the 
latter  being  written  chiefly  in  the  diphthongs  ai  and  ei.  In  several  instances,  the  words 
are  written  in  two  ways,  as,  hetia  and  betea,  pareai)  and  parlay,  showing  that  the  pro- 
nunciation wavered  between  the  two  sounds.  Words  spelled  by  Mr.  Threlkeld  with 
u  were  written  by  us  with  o,  as  ponkald  for  bunkulla;  but  probably  from  another  native 
we  should  have  heard  the  word  agreeably  to  the  latter  orthography.  This  variableness 
in  the  sound  of  the  vowels  will  account  for  the  five  characters  being  used  by  the  mission- 
aries, where  three  would  be  sufficient.  B,  d,  and  g,  are,  in  like  manner,  frequently 
used,  though  their  places  might  always  be  supplied  by  the  corresponding  mutes,  p,  t,  and 
k.  In  the  following  grammars,  the  orthography  of  the  missionaries  has  in  general  been 
adhered  to,  with  the  exception  of  the  omission  of  unnecessary  letters,  such  as  double 
consonants,  and  the  h,  which  is  employed  by  them  to  denote  sometimes  a  nasal  and 
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sometimes  a  dental  pronunciation  of  the  consonant  which  it  accompanies.     The  short  u 
in  but  is  expressed  by  u,  the  ng  by  p,  &c. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

For  greater  convenience  in  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  two  grammars,  it  has 
seemed  best  to  give  them  in  parallel  columns,  by  which  not  only  the  points  of  resem- 
blance and  dissimilarity  may  be  seized  at  once,  but  the  necessity  of  repeating  many 
explanations  is  avoided. 


K  A  M  I  L  A  R  A  I. 

NOUNS. 

There  is  no  inflection  of  the  noun  to 
express  either  gender  or  number,  and  these 
are  rarely  distinguished  in  speaking.  Oc- 
casionally a  pronoun  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  as,  makoro,  fish,  uni  taro  makoro, 
these  fish. 

In  the  single  case  of  patronymics,  there 
is  a  feminine  termination  distinct  from  the 
masculine  ;  —  Englandkal,  Englishman  ; 
Englandkaleen,  Englishwoman. 

The  cases  are  distinguished  by  particles 
corresponding  to  our  prepositions,  but  post- 
fixed  to  the  noun. 

There  are  two  nominative  cases,  one  of 
which  is  the  simple  nominative,  or  ground- 
form,  and  the  other  is  employed  as  the 
agent  to  verbs,  or  in  answering  to  the  ques- 
tion, who  did  it?  This  form  always  termi- 
nates in  o. 

The  accusative  is  the  same  with  the 
simple  nominative,  except  in  proper  names 
of  persons  and  in  pronouns;  no  error  can 
arise  from  this,  as  the  simple  nominative  is 
never  used  in  conjunction  with  a  verb. 

The  vocative  is  the  same  with  the  simple 
nominative,  having  merely  the  particle 
ala  !  answering  to  O  !  prefixed  to  it. 

The  genitive  of  possession  (answering  to 
the  question,  whose?)  always  terminates 
in  ba. 


WIRADUREI. 
NOUNS. 

The  plural  number  is  not  often  distin- 
guished, but  when  necessary,  it  may  be 
expressed  either  by  a  pronoun,  or  by  affixing 
the  particles  galay  and  girbarj;  as,  bdgai, 
shell,  bagai-galay,  shells. 


The  simple  (or  neuter)  and  the  active  (or 
agent)  nominative  exist  in  this  language; 
the  latter  always  terminates  in  u. 


The   accusative  is   the  same   with    the 
simple  nominative,  except  in  the  pronouns. 


The  vocative  is  distinguished  by  the  par- 
ticle ya!  prefixed  to  the  simple  nominative. 

The  genitive  ends  in  guna  or  guba, 
though  the  final  syllable  (ba)  is  sometimes 
omitted.  Guna  is  used  with  proper  names, 
and  nouns  relating  to  human  beings ;  guba 
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The  dative  of  the  object  (answering  to, 
for  whom  ?  for  what  ?)  ends  in  ko,  except 
for  names  of  persons  and  interrogative  pro- 
nouns, which  have  nuy. 

The  dative  of  motion  (answering  to,  to  or 
toward  whom  or  what  ?)  ends  in  ako  or  inJco. 
The  ablative  of  the  cause  (from,  on  ac- 
count of  concerning)  ends  in  in  or  kai. 

The  ablative  of  motion  (from,  away  from) 
terminates  in  dbirup  or  inbirup. 

The  ablative  of  conjunction  (with,  along 
with)  ends  in  oa. 

The  ablative  of  location  or  residence  (at, 

remaining  at  or  with)  ends  in  aba  or  inba. 

There  are  six  declensions,  according  to 

which  not  only  nouns,  but  adjectives  and 

participles  are  declined. 

All  names  of  persons  belong  to  the  first 
declension.  The  active  nominative  is  formed 
from  the  simple,  by  adding  to  ;  the  genitive 
by  adding  umba;  the  accusative  has  nuy; 
the  first  dative,  nujfg  the  second,  kinko;  the 
first  ablative  has  kai;  the  second,  kinbi- 
ruV;  the  third,  katoa  ;  and  the  fourth, 
kinba. 

In  all  but  the  first  declension,  the  eeni- 
tive  termination  is  koba,  and  the  first  dative, 
ko.  The  other  cases  are  formed  from  the 
active  nominative  by  changing  the  final  o 
into  ako,  dbiruy,  oa,  and  aba.  It  will  there- 
fore only  be  necessary  to  give  the  termina- 
tion of  the  active  nominative. 

The  active  nominative  of  the  second  de- 
clension terminates  in  to  ;  of  the  third  in 
ko;  of  the  fourth  in  lo;  of  the  fifth  in  6 ; 
and  of  the  sixth  in  ro. 

Nouns  ending  in  i  or  in  belong  to  the 
second  declension ;  those  in  #,  a,  e,  o,  u,  to 
the  third  ;  those  in  I  to  the  fourth  ;  those  in 
ro,  belonging  to  the  fifth,  require  the  accent 
to  be  shifted  to  the  o,  as  mdkoro,  fish, 
active  nominative,  makaro.  Nouns  of  three 
syllables,  ending  in  re,  change  the  e  to  o, 


WIRADUREI. 

with  names  of  the  lower  animals  and  inani- 
mate objects. 

The  dative  of  the  object  terminates  in 
gu  ;  it  is  sometimes  not  distinguished  from 
the  genitive. 

The  dative  of  motion  or  place  (to,  with, 
towards,  in)  always  ends  in  a. 

There  is  but  one  ablative,  answering  to 
the  prepositions  from,  by,  about,  concerning, 
&c. ;  its  terminal  letter  is  i. 


The  declensions  are  distinguished  in  this 
language,  according  to  the  mode  of  forming 
the  active  nominative. 

The  first  declension  comprises  all  nouns 
which  terminate  in  i  or  n ;  these  form  the 
active  nominative  as  follows  : 


SIMPLE  NOM. 

ACT.  N( 

•i    makes 

dyu 

in 

dyu 

en 

du 

in 

it 

in 

it 

an 

tu 

ei 

atu 

at 

dtu 

ain 

dntu 

The  second  declension  includes  those 
nouns  which  end  in  a,  u,  or  77,  and  foreign 
words  in  m.  The  active  nominative  is 
formed  by  adding  gu  to  the  simple;  it  is 
therefore  the  same  with  the  dative. 

The  third  declension  comprehends  all 
nouns  which  end  in  /  or  r.  The  active 
nominative  is  formed  by  adding  u  to  the 
simple. 
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as  kokere,  hot,  kokero;  these  also  belong  to 
the  fifth  declension.  Nouns  of  four  sylla- 
bles, ending  in  r,  are  of  the  sixth  declension. 

Participial  nouns,  used  as  agents,  change 
their  final  syllable  ra  to  ro,  as  buntoara, 
that  which  is  struck ;  active  nominative, 
buntoaro. 

The  author  gives  a  second  declension, 
which  comprises  a  few  variations  peculiar 
to  names  of  places ;  as,  Mulubinbakal,  a 
man  of  Mulubinba ;  Mulubinbakolay,  to 
Mulubinba.  In  the  other  cases,  the  words 
are  declined  according  to  their  terminations. 
Mulubinba  is  of  the  third  declension. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  noun 
varied  according  to  the  first  declension,  or 
that  appropriated  to  the  names  of  persons. 

Biraban,  a  man's  name  (meaning,  pro- 
perly, Eagle-hawk). 
Simple  nom.  Biraban 
Act.  nom.       Birabdnto,  B.  does,  did,  will, 

&c. 
Gen.  Birabdnumba,  belonging   to 

B. 
1st  Dat.  Birabdnnuy,  for  B. 

2d  Dat.  Birabdnkinko,  to,  toward  B. 

Ace.  Birabdnnuy,  Biraban 

1  st  Abl.  Birabdnkai,  from,  on  account 

ofB. 
2d  Abl.  Birabdnkdbiruy,  away  from 

B. 
3d  Abl.  Birabdnkatoa,  along  with  B. 

4th  Abl.  Birabdnkinba,       remaining 

with  B. 

The  same  word,  when  used  as  a  common 
noun,  signifying  an  eagle-hawk,  is  declined 
according  to  the  second  declension. 

Simple  nom.  biraban,  a  hawk 

Act.  nom.  birabdnto,  a  hawk  does,  &c. 

Gen.  birabdnkoba,  of  a  hawk 

1st  Dat.  birabdnko,  for  a  hawk 

2d  Dat.  birabdntako,  to  a  hawk 


WIRADUREI. 


Bagai,  a  shell  or  spoon,  of  the  first  de- 
clension, is  thus  varied: 
Simple  nom.  bagai,  a  shell 
Act.  nom.       bagdlu,  a  shell  does,  will,  &c. 
Gen.  bagaiguba,  of  a  shell 

1st  Dat.  bagaigu,  for  a  shell 

2d  Dat.  bagaitd,  to  or  with  a  shell 

Ace.  bagai 

Abl.  bagaidi,  by,  concerning,  &c, 

a  shell 

PLURAL. 

Simple  nom.  bagai- galay,  shells 

Act.  nom.       bagai-galandu  (qu.  -gu  ?) 

Gen.  bagai- galayguba 

1st  Dat.  bagai-galaygu 

2d  Dat.  bagai-galayga 

Abl.  bagai-galandi 

Karandaray,  a  book,  of  the  second  de- 
clension, is  varied  as  follows  : 

Simple  nom.  karandaray,  a  book 

Act.  nom.       karandaraygu,  a  book  does, 

&c. 
Gen.  karandaray guba,  of  a  book 

1st  Dat.  karandaraygu,  for  a  book 

2d  Dat.  karandarayga,  to  or  with  a 

book 
Abl.  karandarandi,  by,  concerning 

a  book 

The    plural   is   karandaran-galay,   de- 
clined like  that  of  bagai. 
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Ace. 
1st  Abl. 

2d  Abl. 

3d  Abl. 
4th  Abl. 


K  A  M  I  L  A  R  A  I. 

birabdn,  a  hawk 
birabantin,  on  account  of  a 

hawk 
birabdntdbiruy,  away  from  a 

hawk 
birabdntoa,  along  with  a  hawk 
birabdntdba,   staying  with   a 

hawk 


The    other    declension    can    be   easily 
formed  from  these. 


WIRADUREI. 

Inar,  woman,  and  burdl,  bed,  will  serve 
as  examples  of  the  third  declension. 

Simple  nom.  inar  burdl 

Act.  nom.       inaru  burdlu 

Gen.  inarguna  burdlguba 

1st  Dat.  inargu  burdlgu 

2d  Dat.  inara  burdla 

Abl.  inari  burdli 


ADJECTIVES. 

The  same  word  may  be  adjective,  noun, 
verb,  or  adverb,  according  to  the  construc- 
tion, or  the  affixed  particles.  Muroroy, 
good,  yarakai,  bad,  konei?i,  pretty,  with 
the  particles  of  agency  affixed,  would  be- 
come agents,  or  verbal  nominatives,  and, 
consequently  nouns,  as  muroroyko,  the 
good  ;  yarakaito,  the  bad,  etc. 

The  adjective  follows  the  noun  which  it 
qualifies,  and  agrees  with  it  in  case. 

Comparison  can  only  be  expressed  by  a 
circumlocution  ;  as,  this  is  very  sweet,  that 
is  not,  kekul  kei  uni  kauivulkauwul,  kea- 
wai  unoa,  lit.,  sweet  is  this  exceedingly,  is 
not  that. 


ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives  are  declined  like  nouns,  and 
generally  agree  with  them  in  case. 

Comparison  is  expressed  by  circumlo- 
cutions ;  as,  yina  maruig  bala  mal  dila, 
this  good  truly  is  with  that  (dila  being  in 
the  ablative),  for,  this  is  better  than  that  ; 
or,  yina  maruy  yila  wirai,  this  good,  that 
not. 

A  high  or  superlative  degree  is  expressed 
by  the  addition  of  bay  or  bildy,  or  both,  to 
the  adjective ;  as,  mdruy,  good,  mdrumbdy, 
very  good,  mdrumbdy  bildy,  extremely 
good. 


NUMERALS. 

The  natives  can  count  no  farther  than 
four,  beyond  which  they  use  the  general 
term  kauivulkauwul,  many. 

wakol,  one 
buloara,  two 
lyoro,  three 
war  an,  four 


NUMERALS. 
The  only  numerals  in  use  are — 

yunbai,  one 

bula,  two 

bula-yunbai,  three 

buygu,  four  or  many 

buysu-galay,  ) 

J°    °      ■"  >  very  many 
blay-galay      5 
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These  become  ordinals  by  declining  them 
so  as  to  agree  with  the  noun  to  which  they 
belong ;  as,  pureuyka  yoroka,  on  the  third 
day. 


WIRADUREI. 

These  are  declined  like  nouns,  according 
to  their  terminations. 

The  following  are  the  ordinal  adverbs  : 

yunbata,  once 
bulaga,  twice 
bulayunbdta,  three  times 
biayga,  biayganda,  many  times 


PRONOUNS. 


PRONOUNS. 


There  are  two  classes  of  personal  pro- 
nouns in  the  singular  number,  correspond- 
ing to  the  simple  and  active  nominatives  of 
nouns.  Those  of  one  class  are  used  sepa- 
rately (as  in  answer  to  the  question,  who 
is  it  ?),  and  may  be  termed  absolute  pro- 
nouns. They  resemble  the  moi,  toi,  lui, 
of  the  French.  The  others  are  only  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  verb,  like  the  je, 
tu,  U,  of  that  language.  In  the  dual  and 
plural,  however,  this  distinction  is  not  made. 

The  absolute  pronouns  are  irregular  in 
their  declension, — 


NOM.  GEN.  DAT. 

yatoa        emoumba        emoi/y,  I,  mine,  to 

me 
yintoa       yiroumba       yirotiy,  thou,  thine, 

&c. 
niuwoa     yikoiimba       yikot/y,  he,  &c. 
bountoa     bolinounba     bo&notinko,  she 


There  is  but  one  class  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, and  in  these,  with  the  exception  of 
the  dual,  the  active  nominative  is  the  same 
as  the  simple.  The  accusative,  however, 
is  different  from  the  nominative.  All  the 
pronouns,  when  postfixed  to  other  words, 
undergo  contractions.  The  singular  pro- 
nouns are  yadu  or  yatu,  1 ;  yindu,  thou ; 
guin  or  yin,  he,  she,  or  it.  Na  is  some- 
times used  for  the  feminine  or  neuter  of  the 
third  person. 

These  pronouns  are  thus  declined  : 


FULL  FORM. 

Nom.  yadu  or  yatu 

Gen.  yadi  or  yati 

1st  Dat.  yadi  or  yati 

2d  Dat.  yanunda 

Ace.  yanal 

Voc.  ya  yanal  (ah  me  !) 

Abl.  yanundi 


CONTRACTION. 

du,  tu,  or  dyu 
diy  ti,  or  dyi 

nunda 
nal 

nundi 


The  other  oblique  cases  are  formed  from 
the  dative  (except  those  of  botintoa,  which 
are  formed  from  the  accusative  botinoun), 
according  to  the  first  declension ;  as,  emo- 
iiykinko,  to  me,  emotryhai,  on  account  of 
me,  &c. 

The  adjunct  pronouns,  or  those  which 
are  used  with  verbs,  are — 


SECOND  PERSON. 

Nom.       yindu  indu 

Gen.        yinu  nu 

1st  Dat.  yinugu  nugu 

2d  Dat.    yinyunda  nyunda 

Ace.        yinyal  nyal 
Voc.        ya  yindu 

Abl.         yinyundi  nyundi 
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bay,  I ;  tia,  me 
bi,  thou ;  bin,  thee 
noa,  he ;  bon,  him 
bountoa,  she;  noun,  her 


WIRADUREI. 

THIRD  PERSON. 

Nom.  gain  or  >?m  (contracted  #w) ;  Gen. 
guy;  Dat.  #waW/  Ace.  yin;  Abl.  ^. 


we^vvo  ■  fel  "T,  ""a  P;0"0"'13'-6^^         Tte  •)-'  P-»ou„s   are,  bali,  we  two , 


N°M-  ACC-  GEN.  1ST  DAT. 

&z&         pa^m      ?«/iw6a  yalinko,&c. 

bula        bulun     bulunba  bulunko 

buloara  buloara  buloarakoba  buloarako 

Buloara,  when  used  as  a  nominative  to 
a  verb,  becomes  buloaro;  the  others  un- 
dergo no  change. 

Bali  properly  signifies  "  thou  and  I ;"  to 
express  «  he  and  I,"  or  "  she  and  I,"  the 
adjunct  pronouns  of  the  third  person  sin- 
gular are  added  ;  as — 

Nom.  bali  noa,  we  two,  he  and  I 
Ace.    yalin  bon,  us  two,  him  and  me 
Gen.    yalinba  bon,  of  us  two 
Nom.  bali  bountoa,  she  and  I 
Ace.    yalin  noun,  her  and  me 
Gen.    yalinba  noun,  of  us  two 

A  peculiar  kind  of  dual  (if  such  it  may 
be  called),  in  which  the  nominative  and 
accusative  are  combined,  is  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  verb.  There  are  six  of 
these  compound  pronouns : 

banuy,  I — thee 
banoun,  I — her 
binuy,  thou — him 
binoun,  thou — her 
biloa,  he — thee 
bintoa,  she — thee 


Simp.  nom.  bali,  we  two  (thou  and  I) 
Act.  nom.     pali,  we  two  do  — 
yaligin,  us  two 
yaliginguna,  of  us  two 
yaligingu,  for  us  two 
yaligindya,  to,  or  toward  us 
yaligindyi,  from,  by,  &c,  us 


Ace. 
Gen. 
1st  Dat. 
2d  Dat. 
Abl. 


In   the  pronoun   of  the  second  person, 
yindu  and  bula  are  both  varied  ;  as 


Simp.  nom.  yindu  bula,  you  two 

Anf   nftm       yindu  bulagu, 

yinu  bulagu,  of  you  two 
"        for  you  two 
yinyunda  bulaga,  to  you  two 
yinyal  bula,  you  two 
yinyundi  buladi,  from,  by  you 
two 


Act.  nom. 
Gen. 
1st  Dat. 
2d  Dat. 
Ace. 
Abl. 


The  declension  of  yain-bula  is  not  given  ; 
probably  only  the  last  word  is  varied.  Bu- 
laguol,  the  other  two,  is  varied  according 
to  the  third  declension  of  nouns. 

To  express  "he  and  I,"  the  pronoun 
gain,  he,  is  prefixed,  without  change,  to  all 
the  cases  of  bali;  as,  guin-bali,  he  and  I  ; 
act.  aom.guin-yali;  ace.  guin-r/aligin,  &c. 

The  combined  dual  pronouns  do  not  exist 
in  this  dialect. 


They  are  used  in  such  expressions  as 
"I  love  thee,"  "thou  strikest  him,"  &c. 
They  make   the   nearest   approach  which 
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occurs  in  the  language  to  the  transitions 
of  the  Indian  tongues. 

The  plural  pronouns  are  yeen,  we;  nura, 
ye;  bara,  they.  They  are  declined  as  fol- 
lows : 


WIRADUREI. 


The  plural  pronouns  are  ylani,  we; 
yindugir,  ye;  guingulia  or  yingulia,  they. 
Gir,  which  is  added  to  yindu,  seems  to  be 
a  contraction  of  the  plural  suffix  girbay; 
gulia,  which  is  added  to  guin,  signifies  pro- 


yeen 

yearun 

yearunba,  &c. 

perly  like. 

nura 

nurirn 

nurunba 

These  pronouns  are  thus  declined  : 

bara 

barun 

barunba 

Nom.      ylani                -gindugir 
Ace.        ylanigin           yinyalgir 

Gen.       ylanigingu       yinugirgu 
2d  Dat.  yianigindya     yinyundagir 
Abl.        yianigindyi     yinyundigiri 

Nom.  guin-gulia  or  gin- gulia 

Ace.  (qu.  Dat.?)  yaguan-guliala  (or  ya- 

guain) 
Gen.  yaguan-guliagu 
Abl.  yaguan-guliali 

By  adding  bo  to  the  pronouns,  we  have         By  adding  the  words  guyuyan-bul  to  the 


an  emphatic  form  of  expression ;  as,  — 

yatoa  -bo,  I  myself,  I  only,  I  indeed  (am) 
yintoa  -bo,  thou,  &c. 


There  are  demonstrative  pronouns  which 
are  employed  according  to  the  relative  dis- 
tance of  the  object.     These  are — 

uni,  this,  near  the  speaker. 

unoa,  that  yonder,  at  a  little  distance. 

untoa,  that  there,  near  the  person  addressed. 


They  are  thus  declined  : 


NOM.  AND  ACC. 

uni 

unoa 
untoa 


2d  DAT. 

untiko,  to 

this 
untako 
untoako 


2d  abl. 
untibiruy,  from 

this 
untabiruy 
untoabiruy 


personal  pronouns,  we  have  a  meaning 
similar  to  that  given  by  self  or  selves  in 
English ;  as,  yadu  guyuyan-bul,  I  myself. 
Guyuyan,  with  the  genitive,  has  the  force 
of  own ;  as,  yadi  guyuyan,  my  own. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are — 


yidyi  or  yidi,  this 

yina,  this 

yugu,  this  (agent) 

yadi,  that 

yana,  " 

yagu,  that  (agent) 

yila,  that  one 


yidyi  -gulia,  these 
yina  -gidia      " 
yugu  -gulia 
yain  -gulia,  those 
yanaingulia     " 
yagugulia        " 
yila- gulia         " 


The  dual  is  formed  by  changing  gulia  to 
bula;  yina-bula,  these  two,  &c. 

These  pronouns  are  also  used  as  relatives; 
thus,  yina  dibilain  ya?ia  yindu  bala-buni, 
this  is  the  bird  that  thou  didst  kill ;  yina 
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These  pronouns  are  only  used  separately ;     dibilain  yagu  widyera,  this  is  the  bird  that 
those  which  are  employed  as  nominatives     drinks. 
to  verbs  are  yali,  this  ;  gala,  that  yonder  ; 
paloa,  that  by  you.     From  these  the  other 
cases  are  supplied. 


yali 
-gala 
paloa 


yalikoba 
yalakoba 
yaloakoba 


1st  DAT. 

yaliko 
yalako 
yaloako 


Ta  may  be  termed  a  verbal  pronoun.  It 
resembles  somewhat  the  French  void,  voila, 
and  may  be  translated,  it  is.  In  the  plural, 
it  makes  tara,  they  are,  which,  when  used 
as  the  nominative  to  a  verb  (in  conjunction 
with  another  pronoun)  becomes  taro  ;  thus, 

Abs.  uni  ta,  this  is  he,  or  it  is  this. 

Adj.  yali  ta,  this  is  he  who,  &c. 

Abs.  uni  tara,  these  are  they. 

Adj.  yali  taro,  these  are  they  two. 

The   interrogative   pronouns  van,  who?         The  interrogative  pronouns  are  yandi, 
min  or  minariy,  what  ?  are  thus  declined :      who  ?  minyay,  what  ? — 


S.N. 

van 

min  or  minariy 

S.N. 

yandi 

minyay 

A.  N. 

panto 

minariyko 

A.N. 

yandu 

minyalu 

Gen. 

ya?iimiha 

minariykoba 

Gen. 

yangu 

minyaygu 

1st  Dat. 

yanniiy 

1st  Dat. 

a 

<« 

2d     " 

yankinko 

minariykolay 

2d  Dat. 

ydnunda 

minyayurgu  (toward) 

Ace. 

yannuy 

minnuy 

Ace. 

yandi 

minyay 

1st  Abl. 

yankai 

minariytin 

Abl. 

yanundi 

minyali 

2d     " 

yankinbiruy 

minariy  birup 

minyala  (in,  with,  on) 

3d     " 

yankatoa 

minariykoa 

4th    " 

yankinba 

minariykaba 

Minndn  signifies,  how  many? 


Minyayan  or  minyayain  signifies,  how 
many? 


INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS. 

winta,  some 
yantin,  all 

kauwulkauwul,  many 
warea,  few 


INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS. 

gulbir,  some 
biambul,  all,  the  whole 
biay,  many  or  more 
biaygul,  all,  every  one 
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yiturabul,  some  one 
tarai,  other 


WIRADUREI. 

yambuon,  any  one 

guol,  other 

-gunbaiguol,  another ;  bula  guol,  two  others. 


ADVERBS. 

Adverbs  whose  significations  will  admit 
of  it,  are  declined  in  the  same  way  as 
nouns ;  as  — 

Nom.  won  or  wonta,  where  ? 

Gen.  masc.  wontakal,  of  what  place  ? 

Gen.  fern,     wontakaleen,  of  what  place? 

1st  Dat.  wontakoldy,  to  what  place,  whi- 
ther? 

2d  Dat.         wontariy,  toward  what  place? 

Ace.  wonmsy,  what  place? 

1st  Abl.        wontalinto,  at  what  place  ? 

2d  Abl.         wontabirup,  from  whence? 

3d  Abl.  wontakoa,  through,  by,  what 
place  ? 


ADVERBS. 

The  following  is  the  declension  of  the 
adverb  td-gd,  where  ? 

Nom.       td-gd,  where?  what  place? 

Gen.        td-gu,  of  what  place  ? 

1st  Dat.  td-gu,  for  what  place? 

2d  Dat.    tdguyurgu,  toward  what  place? 

1st  Abl.  tdgdla  (bay gala)  in  what  place? 

2d  Abl.    tddila,  from  whence? 


PREPOSITIONS. 

These,  if  we  regard  their  construction, 
should  be  called  postpositions,  as  they  are 
always  appended  to  the  noun.  We  have 
elsewhere  treated  them  as  case-endings. 

ba,  ko,  koba,  of,  for 

Jcoldy,  to,  towards 

tin,  from,  on  account  of,  because  of 

kai,  same   as  tin,  but    used  with   proper 

names,  and  pronouns 
biruiQ,  from,  away  from 
katoa,  with,  in  company  with 
ka,  kaba,  in,  at 
murariy,  into 
muruy,  within 
warai,  without 


PREPOSITIONS. 

The  particles  which  are  affixed  to  nouns 
and  take  the  place  of  prepositions  are — 

gu,  gun  a,  guba,  of,  for 

yur,  yurgu,  towards 

di,  from,  by,  about,  concerning 

daratu,  by  means  of 

durei,  with,  in  company  with 

la,  in,  at 

urgana,  in  (or,  as  a  verb,  to  be  in) 

uruin,  through  (or  to  pass  through) 

yiriage,  by  (or  to  pass  by) 

wombinya,  upon  (to  be  upon) 

The  last  four  are  more  properly  verbs. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


These  are  rarely  used,  the  construction         There   are,    strictly    speaking,  no   con- 
of  the  language  being  such  as  to  leave  no    junctions  in  this   dialect,  the  construction 
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necessity  for  such  connectives.     The  fol- 
lowing are  sometimes  employed : 

yatun,  and 
kula,  because 
-yaliiin,  therefore 


WIRADUREI. 
not  requiring  them.     Bu,  signifying  and 
or  also,  is  never  used  alone,  but  always  as 
a  suffix,  as,  yadu-bu,  I  also. 


VERBS. 

The  verb  is  the  most  peculiar,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  difficult  part  of 
Australian  grammar.  It  has  numerous  va- 
riations, many  of  which  are  unlike  those  of 
any  other  languages.  These  variations 
have  all  reference  either  to  time  or  to  man- 
ner, there  being  no  inflections  for  either 
number  or  person,  which  are  always  ex- 
pressed by  the  pronoun.  The  root  or 
ground-form  of  the  verb  is  usually  a  word 
of  one  or  two  syllables,  and  to  this  various 
particles  are  appended,  which  modify  the 
signification,  and  sometimes  protract  the 
word  to  an  extraordinary  length.  Thus, 
from  the  verbal  root  bu  or  bun,  to  strike, 
we  have  the  forms  which  follow  (the  nomi- 
native pronoun  bay,  I,  being  understood)  : 

1 .  Active  transitive  form :  buntan,  I  strike. 

2.  Definite  or  participial :  bunkilin,  I  am 

striking. 

3.  Continuative :   bunkililln,  I   am   con- 

tinually striking  (as  threshing,  beat- 
ing, &c.) 

4.  Reflective:  biinkileun,  I  struck  myself. 

5.  Reciprocal :    bunkilan,  we  strike  one 
another. 

6.  Optative :    buwil,  I  would   strike,    or, 

that  I  might  strike. 

7.  Deprecatory :   buntea  kun  koa,  lest  I 

should  strike. 

8.  Iterative :  buntea  kunun,  I  will  strike 

again. 

9.  Imperative :  biiwa,  strike. 

10.  Infinitive:  bunkiliko,  in  order  to  strike. 


VERBS. 

The  verb  in  this  language  is  as  remark- 
able as  in  the  Kamilarai  for  the  number 
and  peculiarity  of  its  variations.  There 
are  eight  or  nine  forms  in  common  use,  to 
express  the  mode  of  an  action,  and  no  less 
than  fifteen  tenses. 


The  following  are  the  principal  modi- 
fications : 

1 .  Active  transitive  :  bumara,  I  strike. 

2.  Participial:  of  this  there  are  two  forms, 
bumalgunana,  and  bumalbiana,  I  am 
striking ;  the  former  is  the  most  com- 
mon. 

3.  Continuative ;  formed  by  reduplication : 

bumabumara,  I  continue  beating. 

4.  Reflective :  bumalyidyilinya,  I  strike 

myself. 

5.  Reciprocal :  bumalana,  we  strike  one 
another. 

6.  Optative  :  bumali,  that  I  may  strike. 

7.  Iterative :  bumaldlinya,  I  strike  again. 

8.  Imperative :  buma,  strike. 

9.  Infinitive :  bumdligu,  in  order  to  strike. 
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1.  Suppositive:     bumpa    ba,    if    I    had 
struck. 

TENSES. 

There  are  eight  tenses,  though  in  some 
of  the  forms,  only  a  part  of  them  are  in  use  : 

1 .  Present :  buntdn,  I  strike. 

2.  Remote   past :    buntdla,  I  struck   for- 

merly. 

3.  Recent  past :  bunkirla,  I  struck  lately. 

4.  Recent  pluperfect :  bunkula  -ta,  I  had 

lately  struck. 

5.  Hodiernal  past :  bunkeun,  I  struck  this 

morning  (or  to-day). 

6.  Future  aorist :  bunun,  I  shall  strike. 

7.  Crastinal  future :  bunkin,  I  shall  strike 
to-morrow  (morning). 

8.  Inceptive  future :  bunkili  -koldy,  I  am 

going  to  strike. 


Of  these  tenses  the  continuative  form  has 
but  two,  viz. :  the  present  and  past  aorist  ; 
the  usitative  and  reciprocal  have  only  the 
past,  and  the  optative  has  only  one  tense, 
with  a  general  signification, — buwil,  that  I 
might  strike.  The  participial  and  recipro- 
cal forms  have  all  the  tenses. 

There  is  no  special  form  for  the  passive. 
It  is  denoted  by  subjoining  to  the  verb  a 
noun  or  pronoun  in  the  accusative  case, 
without  a  nominative  expressed  :  thus,  bun- 
tan  bay  signifies,  I  strike,  and  bimtan  tia, 
1  am  struck  (lit.  strike  me). 

There  are  various  forms  of  the  negative, 


9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
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TENSES. 

Present :  bumara,  I  strike. 
Instant   present:   bumaldwana,  I   am 
just  now  striking. 
Past  aorist :  burnt,  I  struck. 
Instant  past :  bumaldwani,  I  was  just 
now  striking. 

Preterite :  bumalguain,  I  have  struck. 
Instant  preterite:  bumaldwan,  I  have 
just  struck. 

Remote  past:  bumalgunan,  I  struck 
long  ago. 

Hodiernal  past :  biimalydrin,  I  struck 
this  morning. 

Hesternal  past:  bumalgurdni,  I  struck 
yesterday. 

Pluperfect :  bumaleini,  I  had  struck. 
Proximate  future:    bumdlgiri,  I  shall 
soon  strike. 

Instant  future :  bumaldwagiri,  I  shall 
immediately  strike. 

Remote  future  :  bumalydrigiri,  I  shall 
hereafter  strike. 

Crastinal  future  :  bumalyaridwagiri,  I 
shall  strike  to-morrow. 
Future    preterite:    bumegiri,   I   shall 
have  struck. 


Each  mode  or  form  may  be  varied 
through  all  these  tenses. 

Some  verbs  (as  those  which  terminate  in 
ana  and  inya)  have  still  another  tense, 
answering  to  the  recent  past  in  Kamilarai ; 
as,  nana,  I  see ;  preterite,  ydguain,  I  have 
seen  ;  recent  past,  yain,  I  saw  lately. 

Mr.  Watson  says  nothing  of  the  passive 
in  his  grammar,  but  some  forms  are  given 
in  the  translated  sentences  which  seem  to 
indicate  its  existence.  Bumdn  (or  bumain) 
bala  nal,  I  am  struck  (where  not  is  in 
the  accusative).  Nal  bumani  dyin,  I  am 
struck  by  him,  (where  nal  is  in  the  accusa- 
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the  verb  being  sometimes  only  preceded  by     tive,  and  dyin,  him,  in  the  ablative.)     Bu- 
keawai  or  keawardn,  and  sometimes  having     mdgiri  nyal  yain,  lest  thou  be  struck, 
after  it,  in  addition,  korien  or  pa.     Thus, 
the  negative  of  buntdn  is  keawardn  bun- 
korien  ;  that  of  bunkeun  is  keawai  bunki- 
pa,  &c. 


CONJUGATIONS. 

Using  this  word  (as  in  the  Latin  gram- 
mar) to  signify  different  modes  of  inflecting 
verbs,  there  appear  to  be  but  four  conjuga- 
tions in  this  language, — though  others  may 
possibly  exist.  They  are  distinguished  by 
the  termination  of  the  infinitive.  The  verbs 
of  the 

1st  conj.  end  in  uliko,  oliko,  and  eliko 

2d      »  »     kiliko 

3d      "  "     biliko 

4th    "  "     riliko  and  tiliko 


CONJUGATIONS. 

There  are  seven  conjugations,  distin- 
guished by  the  termination  of  the  infinitive. 
Those  of  the 

1st  conj.  end  in  align 


2d 

3d  " 

4th  " 

5th  " 

6th  " 

7th  " 


iligu 

agigu 

igigu 

uygigu 

dygigu 

iygigu 


These  conjugations  differ  in  the  forma-         The  principal  tenses  are  formed  in  the 
tion  of  the  tenses  as  follows  :  following  manner : 


PI 

IES.  RI 

•M.  PAST. 

REC.  PAST.     FUT. 

DEF. 

INF. 

PRES. 

PAST.  AOR. 

PERF. 

1. 

an 

dla 

a 

u  nun 

ulin 

vliko 

1.  ara 

e 

alguain 

an 

dla 

d 

unun 

olin 

oliko 

2.  ira 

i 

ilguain 

an 

dla 

a 

unun 

elin 

eliko 

3.  ana 

dni 

aguain 

2. 

tan 

tdla 

kuld 

nun 

kilin 

kiliko 

4.  inya 

inyi 

iguain 

3. 

bin 

bidla 

bia 

binun 

bilin 

biliko 

5.  una 

uni 

uggwain 

4. 

rin 

rdla 

rea 

rinun 

rilin 

riliko 

6.  ana 

7.  iyya 

FUT. 

1.  algiri 

2.  ilgiri 

3.  agiri 

4.  igiri 

5.  uygiri 

6.  aygiri 

7.  iygiri 

dni 
ir/yi 

PARTIC. 

algunana 

ilgunana 

agunana 

igunana 

uygunana 

algunana 

iiggunana 

aigguain 
iggwain 

INFIN. 

algigu 

ilgigu 

agigu 

igigu 

uygigu 

ar/gigu 

ipgigu 
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PARADIGM  OF  THE  FIRST  CONJUGATION. 

Umuliko,  to  make. 
Root,  umu  (or  uma). 

INDEFINITE  FORM. 

Prest.  umdn  bay  uni,  I  make  this 

Rem.  P.  umdla,  I  made 

Rec.  P.  Mwd,  I  made  lately 

Plup.  umd-ta,  I  had  made 

Hod.  P.  umakeun,  I  have  made  to-day 

Fut.  A.  umu  nun,  I  shall  make 

Cras.  F.  umakin,  I  shall  make  to-morrow 

Inc.  F.  umuli-koldy,  I  am  going  to  make 


WIRADUREI. 

PARADIGM  OF  THE  FIRST  CONJUGATION. 

Mdligu,  to  make. 
Root,  ma. 

INDEFINITE  FORM. 

Pres.  mara 

Pret.  mdlguain 

Past.  A.  me 

Plup.  maleini 

Hod.  P.  malydrin 

Prox.  F.  mdlgiri 

Cras.  F.  malyaridwagiri,  &c. 

[The  other  tenses  may  be  easily  formed 
from  these.] 


PARTICIPIAL  OR  DEFINITE  FORM. 

Pres.  umulin,  I  am  making 
Rec.  P.  umuliela,  I  was  making  lately  (?) 
Plup.  umulielata,  I  had  been  making 
Hod.  P.  umulikeun,  I  have  been  making 

to-day 
Fut.  A.  umulinun,  I  shall  be  making 
Cras.  F.  umulikin,  I  shall  be  making  to- 
morrow. 
Inc.   F.   umulikoldy,   I   am   going   to    be 
making 


DEFINITE  OR  PARTICIPIAL  FORM. 

Pres.  malgundna  (3d  conjugation) 

Pret.  malgunaguain 

Plup.  malgunaneini 

Hod.  P.  malgunaijdrin  (or  malgunaiyarin) 

Prox.  F.  malgunagiri 

Cras.  F.  malgunayaridwagiri,  &c.  &c. 


CONTINUATIVE  FORM.  CONTINUATIVE  OR  INTENSIVE  FORM. 

Pres.  umulilin,  I  am  making   constantly,     Pres.  mamara,  I  make  constantly,  or  ear- 

or  I  keep  making  nestly 

Past,  umuliliela,  I  was  constantly  making      Pret.  mamalguain 

Past.  A.  mame,  &c.  &c. 


REFLECTIVE  FORM. 

Past,  umuleun,  I  have  made  myself 


REFLECTIVE  FORM. 


Pres.  malyidyilinya  (4th  conjugation) 
Pret.  malyidyiliguain,  &c.  &c. 


RECIPROCAL  FORM.  RECIPROCAL  FORM. 

Prest.  umuldn  bali,  we  are  making  each     Pres>  maldna  (3d  conjugation) 

Pret.  malaguain 


other. 


Rem.  P.  umu  lata 
Plup.  umuldlata 
Hod.  P.  umulaikeuu 
Fut.  umulunun 
C.  Fut.  umulaikin 
Inc.  F.  umulai-koldy 


Plup.  malaneini 

Hod.  P.  malaiyarin 

Fut.  malagiri 

Cras.  F.  malaiawagiri,  &c. 
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INFINITIVE. 

Indie.  umfdiko,  in  order  to  make 
Contin.  umulikoa,  to  continue  making 
Recip.  umulaikoa,  to  make  one  another 

OPTATIVE. 

Aorist,  umauivil-koa,  that  I  might  make 

ITERATIVE. 

Pres.  umeakdn,  I  am  making  again 
Fut.  umeakunun,  I  shall  make  again 

SUPPOSITIVE. 

Aor.  umapd-ba,  had  I  made 

DESIDERATIVE. 

Aor.  umapd-ta,  I  would  that  I  had  made 

IMPERATIVE. 

Indie,  umula,  make  thou 

Intens.  imia-umula,  make  diligently 

Reflec.  umulia,  make  thyself 

Recip.  umuld,  make  one  another 

Iter,  umeaka,  make  again 

Instant,  umakea,  make  now,  at  once 

The  paradigms  of  the  other  conjugations 
may  be  easily  formed  from  this  example. 

There  are  two  neuter  or  substantive  verbs, 
ka  or  ku,  which  makes  in  the  infinitive 
kakiliko,  and  ba  or  bu,  which  makes  btiliko 
(or  bdliko).  The  first  has  a  passive  signi- 
fication, as  simply  to  exist  or  be  in  any 
state,-  the  other  is  active,  meaning  to  be 
in  the  act  of  doing  any  thing ;  as,  teti-ka, 
to  be  dead ;  teti-ba,  to  be  dying,  or  to  die. 
The  latter,  however,  seems  to  be  more 
rarely  used  than  the  former. 

The  following  is  the  paradigm  of  the 
verb  ka,  to  be,  of  the  second  conjugation. 
(The  a  in  this  word  has  an  obscure  sound, 
approaching  to  u,  which  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  it.) 

INDEFINITE  FORAI. 

Present  Tense. 
bay  kutdn  (or  katdn),  I  am 
bi  kutdn,  thou  art 
noa  kutdn,  he  is 

125 


WIRADUREI. 

INFINITIVE. 

Indef.  maligu  (or  mail) 

Particip.  malgunagigu  (or  malgunagi) 

Recip.  malagigu  (or  malagi) 

Iter,  maldligigu  (or  maldligi) 


ITERATIVE. 

Pres.  maldlinya  (4th  conjugation) 
Fut.  maldligiri,  &c.  &c. 


IMPERATIVE. 

Indef.  ma,  make 

Intens.  mama,  make  diligently 

Recip.  maldta,  make  one  another 

Iter,  maldlita,  make  again 

Particip.  malgunata,  continue  making 


There  is  properly  but  one  substantive 
verb,  though  several  other  words,  particu- 
larly bala  and  wari,  are  often  used  in  place 
of  one,  but  they  are  indeclinable. 


The  following  is  the  paradigm  given  by 
Mr.  Watson  of  the  verb  yiyinya,  to  be 
(of  the  fourth  conjugation). 

INDEFINITE  FORM. 

Present  Tense. 
yatu  yiyinya,  I  am 
yindu  yiyinya,  thou  art 
yin  yiyinya,  he  or  she  is 
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INDEFINITE  FORM. 

botrntoa  kutdn,  she  is 
yeen  kutdn,  we  are,  &c. 

Rem.  Past,  kaldla,  I  was  formerly 
Rec.  P.  kaktila,  I  was  lately 
Plup.  kaktilata,  I  had  lately  been 
Hod.  P.  kakezrn,  I  was  to-day 
Fut.  Aor.  kakOnun,  I  shall  be 
Cras.  F.  kakin,  I  shall  be  to-morrow 
Inc.  F.  kakili-kolay,  I  am  going  to  be 


DEFINITE  FORM. 

Pres.  kakililin,  I  am  now  (or  am  being) 
Past.  kakiliela,  I  was  then 
Plup.  kakilielata,  I  had  then  been 
Hod.  P.  kakilikeun,  I  was  this  morning 
Fut.  A.  kakilinun,  I  shall  then  be,  &c. 

CONTINUATIVE  FORM. 

Pres.  kakililin,  I  continue  to  be,  or  am 

constantly 
Past  Aor.  kakiliela,  I  continued  to  be 

RECIPROCAL  FORM. 

Pres.  kakililan,  we  are,  or  live,  together 
Past  A.  kakilidla,  we  were  together 
Hod.  P.  kakilaikeun,  &c.  &c. 

INFINITIVE. 

Indie,  kakiliko,  in  order  to  be 
Contin.  kakilikoa,  to  continue  to  be 
Recip.  kakilaikoa,  to  be  with  one  another 


WIRADUREI. 

INDEFINITE  FORM. 

yiani  yiyinya,  we  are,  &c. 

Inst.  Pres.  yidwana,  I  am 
Past  Aor.  yiyyi,  I  was 
Inst.  Past,  yidwani,  I  was  just  now 
Pret.  -giijgivain,  I  have  been 
Inst.  Pret.  Tjidwan,  I  have  just  been 
Rem.  P.  yiygunan,  I  was  formerly 
Hod.  P.  yiydrin,  I  was  this  morning 
Hest.  P.  yiygurani,  I  was  yesterday 
Plup.  yiyeini,  I  had  been 
Prox.  Fut.  -yiygiri,  I  shall  soon  be 
Inst.   Fut.   yidwagiri,   I   shall   be   imme- 
diately 
Rem.  Fut.  -yiydrigiri,  I  shall  be  hereafter 
Cras.  Fut.  yiyaridwagi?"i,  I  shall  be  to- 
morrow 
Fut.  Pret.  rii-ffT/igiri,  I  shall  have  been 

DEFINITE  FORM. 

Pres.  yiyunana,  I  am  being 
Past  A.  yiygunani,  I  was 
Pret.  -yiygunaguain,  I  have  been 
Fut.  yiygunagiri,  I  shall  be,  &c. 

There  is  another  participial  form,  yim- 
biana,  though  the  difference  between  the 
two  is  not  explained.  The  two  termina- 
tions are  sometimes  united  in  the  future 
tense,  to  express  long-continued  action  or 
existence,  as,  yimbiagunagiri,  I  shall  long 
continue  being. 


INFINITIVE. 

Indef.  yiygigu  (or  yiygi),  to  be 
Partic.  yiygunagi-gu,  to  continue  being 
Iter,  yidligi-gu,  to  be  again 


OPTATIVE.  OPTATIVE. 

Aor.  kauwil  koa,  that  I  might  be,  or,  I     Aor.  malay  yiyga,  would,  could,  should  be 
would  be 


ITERATIVE. 

Pres.  kateakun,  I  am  again 

Fut.  kateaktinun,  I  shall  be  again 


rrERATrvE. 
Pres.  yidlinyo,  I  am  again 
Fut.  yidligiri,  I  shall  be  again,  &c. 
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surrosmvE  and  negative. 
Aor.  kapCi  ba,  if  I  had  been 
Aor.  keaward?i  kapa,  I  have  not  been 


IMPERATIVE. 

Indef.  kauica,  be 
Def.  kakiZia,  be  thus,  remain 
Recip.  kakild,  be  together 
Iter,  kateaka,  be  again 

There  are  several  verbal  nouns,  or  nouns 
derived  from  verbs,  in  this  language : 

1.  The  agent,  or  doer  of  an  act,  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  termination  kdn;  as,  bun- 
kilikan,  a  striker,  one  who  strikes. 

2.  One  who  habitually  or  professionally 
performs  any  act,  is  expressed  by  the  ter- 
mination ye;  as,  bimkiye,  a  striker,  a  boxer, 
murderer,  &c. 

3.  The  thing  or  object  which  performs 
an  act  has  the  termination  kane;  as,  bun- 
kilika?ie,  the  thing  which  strikes,  a  cudgel. 

4.  The  particular  act  performed  is  ex- 
pressed by  ta;  as,  bunkUita,  the  striking, 
the  fighting  (which  took  place). 

5.  The  act  in  the  abstract  is  distinguished 
by  to;  as,  bunkilito,  a  blow,  or  fight. 

6.  The  place  in  which  an  action  takes 
place  has  the  termination  yel  or  yell;  as, 
bunkiliVeU,  a  place  of  striking,  a  pugilistic 
ring. 

There  is  also  a  verbal  noun  or  adjective, 
with  a  passive  signification,  ending  in  toara; 
as,  buntoara,  that  which  is  struck,  umuli- 
toara,  that  which  is  made  or  done. 

The  following  table  of  derivatives  is  from 
Mr.  Threlkeld's  manuscripts.  It  shows  in 
a  striking  light  the  advantages  which  the 
language  derives  from  this  source,  both  for 
discriminating  nice  shades  of  meaning,  and 
for  devising  names  descriptive  of  new  ob- 
jects : 


WIRADUREI. 

[Besides  the  above  forms,  others  are 
given  among  the  examples,  which  seem  to 
be  contractions;  as,  vinya  for  yivinya  ,- 
pihnya  for  yjialiya,  &c.] 

IMPERATIVE. 

Indef.  yiyga,  be 

Bef.  yiygunata,  be  thus 

Iter,  yidlita,  be  again 

Verbal  adjectives  are  formed  from  the 
participle  by  adding  gidyal;  as,  babilgu- 
nana,  singing,  babilgunana-gidyal  gibui, 
a  singing  man. 

Verbal  nouns,  signifying  one  who  habi- 
tually performs  an  act,  are  formed  from  the 
preterite  by  changing  guain  to  tain;  as, 
babilguain,  I  sung,  babiltain,  a  singer; 
yara,  to  speak,  yalguain,  I  spoke,  yaltain, 
a  speaker. 
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From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  the  power  of  the  Australian  Ian- 
guages  resides  chiefly  in  their  numerous 
modifying  particles.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  whether  these  should  be  written 
as  separate  words,  or  united  with  the  term 
which  they  serve  to  modify.  It  is,  likewise, 
not  always  easy  to  trace  the  exact  shade  of 
meaning  which  the  particle  is  intended  to 
indicate,  owing  to  the  novel  and  peculiar 
principles  on  which  the  grammatical  system 
of  these  languages  is  founded. 

Besides  the  particles  already  mentioned, 
some  others  require  to  be  noticed. 

Korien  is  the  word  for  not;  but  when 
appended  to  a  noun  or  adjective  it  has  the 
force  of  -less  or  un.  in  English  ;  as,  7nuro- 
roij,  good,  worthy,  muroroy-korien,  worth- 
less, unworthy. 

Kiloa,  like,  is  used  as  a  suffix,  precisely 
as  in  English  ;  as,  wo?iai-kiloa,  childlike. 

Kei  answers  to  ish  in  English ;  as,  wo- 
naikei,  childish  ;  wonkulkei,  foolish. 

Yanti,  as,  is  used  in  forming  compari- 
sons ;  as,  kekulkei  uni  yanti  unoa  kiloa, 
lit.  sweet  this  as  that  like,  i.  e.  this  is  sweet 
as  that.  Yanti-bo-ta  is  rendered  "  so  in- 
deed it  is." 

Bo,  joined  with  a  pronoun,  has  an  em- 
phatic signification  ;  as,  patoa-bo,  I  myself, 
I  indeed,  &c.  It  is  also  used  with  other 
words. 

&o  ;  this  particle  is  of  very  frequent  use 
in  this  language.  With  some  nouns  it  forms, 
as  has  been  seen,  the  active  nominative  case; 
with  all,  it  forms  the  dative  case,  having  the 
signification  of  to  or  for,  implying  purpose 
or  object ;  with  the  same  meaning  it  is  ap- 
pended to  the  infinitive  of  verbs ;  as,  bun- 
kili-ko,  in  order  to  strike.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  frequently  omitted  in  speaking. 

Koa  is  used  with  the  infinitive  instead  of 
ko,  in  order  to  express  continuance  of  an 
action.     With  the  form  of  the  verb  which 


WIRADUREI. 


Mogu  is  affixed  to  nouns  to  signify  desti- 
tution or  privation;  as,  trap,  teeth,  ira- 
mogu,  toothless  (the  p  being  dropped  before 
m  for  euphony).  Mubap  has  the  same 
meaning;  as,  marup-mubap,  not  good, 
worthless. 

Gulia  is  suffixed  with  the  sense  of  like  ; 
as,  wapgai-gulia,  childlike.  But  where 
similitude  is  intended,  gulain  must  be  used; 
as,  gibir- gulain,  like  a  man. 

Bipian  is  used  in  comparing ;  as,  pidyi 
marup,  pila  pipian,  this  good  that  like,  i.  e. 
this  is  as  good  as  that. 


Bu  signifies  too,  or  also  ;  as,  padu-bu,  I 
also. 


Chi;  all  the  remarks  made  respecting 
ko  in  the  Kamilarai  dialect  will  apply  to  this 
particle,  which  is  identical  in  use  and  nearly 
in  sound. 
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we  have  called  deprecatory  it  has  the  signi- 
fication of  lest;  as,  buntea-kun  koa  bon 
bay,  lest  I  should  strike  him.  With  the 
optative  it  signifies  that,  in  order  that ;  as, 
buwil  koa  bon  bay,  that  I  may  strike  him. 

Ba  has  the  sense  of  ivhile,  if,  when  ;  as, 
buntdn  bon  bay  ba,  while  I  strike  him ; 
burnpa  bon  bay  ba,  if  I  had  struck  him. 

Lay  denotes  quality  ;  thus,  from  pule, 
salt  (the  noun),  we  have  the  adjective,  pule- 
lay,  salt,  saline  ;  pule-korien  would  signify 
saltless,  without  salt,  and  pule-korien-lay, 
unsalted,  sweet. 

Wal  is  a  particle  expressing  intention  or 
will ;  it  is  frequently  joined  with  the  future 
of  verbs. 

Ke  can  hardly  be  translated  except  by 
the  English  neuter  verb,  though  it  has  not 
in  reality  a  verbal  signification  ;  as,  mina- 
riy  ke  uni  ?  what  is  this  ? 

Ta  seems  properly  to  mean  that ;  but  in 
many  cases  it  cannot  be  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish, and  in  some  instances  it  must  be 
translated  by  the  substantive  verb. 

Ba  (besides  the  meaning  given  above) 
signifies  to  be  in  any  act  or  place.  It  may 
often  be  rendered  by  the  substantive  verb. 
Ye  is  another  particle  of  a  similar  character; 
as,  uni  bon  ye,  who  is  he  ? 

Ma  is  used  before  the  imperative;  as, 
ma  buwa  bon,  strike  him. 

Kan  has  the  sense  of  indeed,  in  fact; 
when  appended  to  interrogatives  it  has  a 
negative  meaning  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  as, 
wonen  yeen  uwala?  where  shall  we  go? 
wonen  kdn,  I  do  not  know  where, — (lit. 
where  indeed  ?). 

Kal  and  kaleen  are  used  as  patronymics  ; 
England-kal,  an  Englishman;  England- 
kaleen,  an  Englishwoman. 
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Wari  is  frequently  joined  with  verbs  as 
a  particle  of  the  future. 

Ba,  ga,  la,  wa,  bald,  gild,  gara,  are  par- 
ticles which,  with  various  shades  of  mean- 
ing, and  peculiarities  of  construction,  are 
used  in  cases  where  the  substantive  verb 
would  be  employed  in  English. 

Na  signifies  it,  that,  and  is  used  like  ta 
in  Kamilarai. 


Bari  is  used  with  the  third  person  of  the 
imperative;  as,  bari  yia,  let  it  be;  winaya- 
bilia  bari,  let  him  believe. 

Ga  is  used  with  interrogatives  to  reply 
in  the  negative ;  as,  minyay-gd,  I  don't  know 
what  (what  indeed  ?)  ;  tdgii-gd,  I  don't  know 
where,  &c.  It  seems  to  have  the  general 
signification  of  "  indeed." 

Gan  is  used  to  form  patronymics;  as, 
England-gdn,  an  English  man  or  woman. 
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COMPOUNDS. 


There  are  many  compound  verbs,  and 
they  are  frequently  employed  where  in  other 
languages  adverbs  and  prepositions  would 
be  used.  The  verbs  which  most  commonly 
serve  to  modify  others  are  the  following: 

Munbili  or  bunbili,  to  permit:  as    trii  TWnnmhiK  * 

bumunbin  bon  bap,  I  permit  him  to  strike  ;     permit  to  strike  «>„  •  h,l   7         ]  V  ' 

«ma  l;  make  _«,,  „  permit ,  ■  k^tlssesz 

make  (or  perhaps,  rather,  ,e  permit  to  be    striking  again  to-morrow  I 
made).     When  bunbili  is  preceded  by  mara 
it  has  a  passive  signification ;  as,  bumara- 
bunbili,  to  permit  to  be  struck. 

Mali  or  muli,  to  do,  to  make,  gives  a         Mali,  to  make  or  cause  to  be;  as,  mar.a 
causal  s.gnificat,on  ;  as,  pitul,  joy,  pitul-     shield,  marga-mali,  to  cause  to  be  a  shield' 
mah  to .cause  joy,  to  make  joyful,-^-     hence,  to  protect,  save;   bapgdn,  broken,' 
ma  bon  bap,  I  made  h.m  glad.     Kola,  secret,     bapgamali,  to  break. 
kolamuli,  to  conceal. 

Buntili  has  nearly  the  same  meaning  Bunili  has  a  causative  force,  (perhaps 
w,th  mah;  as,  poat,  growing,  poai-buntili,  from  bu,  strike,)  as,  balu-bunia,  kill,  (which 
to  cause  to  grow.  may  ^  « strike  deftd  „}  ^ 

-Btf^  means  to  compel,  oblige,  cause; 
as,  mi,  dead,  teti-bupuli,  to  cause  to  be 
dead,  to  kill ;  por-bupuli,  to  compel  to  drop. 

Burili  signifies  to  cause  by  some  means 
or  agency ;  as,  tiir-burili,  to  break  by  some 
means ;  tUi-burili,  to  kill  by  some  means 
(as  poison). 

Kuli  signifies  spontaneous  action;  as, 
tiir-kuli,  to  break  of  itself.  (It  is  probably 
the  substantive  verb  lea,  meaning  to  be  in 
any  state,— as  is  also  the  following): 

Kakili  is  used  to  convert  adjectives  into         Gilinya  is  used  to  convert  adjectives  into 

Zfirb.12"*  t0  ^  ^^    "*     VeFbS;  ^^^«****** 

Buli,  signifying  to  be  in  any  act,  is  em- 
ployed  to  form  active  verbs ;  as,  leti-buli, 
to  be  dying. 

Maipuli  gives  to  the  verb  the  meaning 
of  failure  or  incomplete  operation;  as,  nat 
to  see,  na-maipuli,  to  look  without  observ- 
ing; puru,  to  hear,  puru. maipuli,  to  hear 
but  not  to  attend.     Bu-maipd  bon  bap,  I 
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nearly  struck  him,  or  did  not  quite  strike 
him. 

Yeli  (or  yali)  from  wiyeli,  to  speak,  is 
used  with  all  terms  implying  verbal  com- 
munication ;  as,  yakoyeli,  to  lie,  deceive ; 
piyeli,  to  beg,  entreat ;  turakaiyeli,  to  con- 
vince. 

Eili,  from  uwali,  to  walk ;  as,  wiyaleili, 
to  talk  and  walk,  or  to  converse  while 
walking  ;  tateili,  to  eat  and  walk. 

Several  verbs  are  sometimes  united  in  one 
word  ;  as,  tiir,  broken ;  tiir-buyuli,  to 
break,  tiir-buya-bvnbili,  to  permit  to  break. 


WIRADUREI. 


Yali  or  yeli  signifies  to  speak,  baiyali, 
to  command  ;  hence  yanabaiyali,  to  tell  to 
go ;  urumbaiyali,  to  tell  to  come  in ;  baram- 
baiyali,  to  tell  to  rise. 

Biligi  is  a  suffix  signifying  to  obey,  or 
do  what  the  principal  verb  commands;  it 
is  correlative  with  baiyali;  as,  yana-biligi, 
to  go  when  told  ;  yalbiligi,  to  speak  when 
told  ;  talbiligi,  to  eat  when  told. 

Eligi,  signifies  to  do  any  thing  for 
another;  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
ranked  as  a  modification  of  the  verb;  as, 
gandeligi,  to  carry  for  another  (from 
gana) ;  minbtligi,  to  beg  for  another ; 
meligi,  to  make  or  do  for  another;  ba- 
luyeligi,  to  die  for  another. 

Numigi  gives  the  signification  of  before, 
prior  to  (in  time) ;  as,  yannumigi  (for 
yalnumigi),  to  speak  before  or  sooner; 
tannumigi  for  talnmnigi),  to  eat  before ; 
balunumigi,  to  die  before. 

Gurag  is  a  prefix,  having  the  sense  of 
completing  any  act ;  as,  guragmali,  to 
finish  doing;  guragayeli,  to  finish  speak- 
ing ;  guragatali,  to  eat  all  up,  to  be  done 
eating. 

Malay  and  yindi  are  independent  words, 
or  particles  used  in  forming  the  potential 
and  optative  moods.  They  have  the  par- 
ticles gu,  gild,  ya,  yai,  ba,  wari,  and  the 
tenses  of  the  verb  yiyyi,  to  be  joined  with 
them  to  vary  their  meaning ;  as,  nialay  gu 
ye,  could  speak  ;  yindu  gild  malay  yinya, 
thou  oughtest  to  be  ;  bumai  malay  ya  nal 
yiyga,  I  should  have  been  struck.  Bumali 
yindi  bd-du,  I  wish  to  strike ;  bumali  yindi- 
dyu  yiyyi,  I  did  wish  to  strike,  or  would 
have  struck  ;  bumali-dyu  yindi  yiyguain, 
I  have  wished  to  strike,  &c. 

To  complete  the  comparative  view  of  the  two  languages,  we  subjoin  a  collated  list  of 
the  most  common  words,  with  a  collection  of  sentences  rendered  as  literally  as  possible. 
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The  former  were  mostly  written  down  from  the  pronunciation  of  the  natives,  while  the 
latter  are  from  the  grammars  of  Mr.  Threlkeld  and  Mr.  WatSon,-circumstances  which 
will  account  for  some  discrepancies  in  the  orthography  of  the  two. 


afraid 

alive 

angry 

ankle 

to  approach 

arm  (upper) 

arm  (lower) 

ashes 

axe  (iron) 

axe  (stone) 

back  (different  parts  of) 

bag 

bark  (of  tree) 

battle,  fight 

to  be 

belly 

bird 

black 

blanket 

blood 

to  blow 

boat,  canoe 

body 

boil,  sore 

bone 

boomerang,  a  missile  weapon 

bough,  branch 

bowels 

brain  (see  egg) 

to  break 

breast 

brother,  elder 

"       younger 
to  burn 
butterfly 
calf  of  leg 
to  carry 
cheek 
chief 
child 
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kenta 

gira 

moron 

miirun 

niuwara 

talai  or  dalai 

wiraykdy 

mdrgun 

tdndn 

dainydnana 

kopa 

bdgur  or  btfkur 

tardy 

bi 

pimpi 

bunan 

baibai 

burguin 

pako 

guingal 

palkd 

bira,  mar,  gdrba 

kenan 

naru 

bakai 

duraij  abiranda 

worowai 

bumalgidyal  (?) 

kakili,  bali 

pinya 

mame,  pardp 

burbin 

tepen 

dibilain 

poio 

budap 

tikemdp,  woropil 

bddap 

kbmara 

kuain 

bombili 

bumbira 

marinawai,  nawai,  katal 

wdrgap 

karabdy 

marin 

mula 

mula 

tepun 

dabal 

tdrama 

bargan 

terdl 

budu,  yarain,  biri 

konup,  konarirf 

galipgan 

kumborokdn 

kdbuka 

tiirmali 

bapgamdra 

wdpdra 

pdmup 

bipai 

gargan 

kambal 

kdlmain 

kand,  kiyubuli,  wineli 

kdnana 

baiyapbaiydp 

budyabudyd-gilgil 

woloma 

wuluma 

karili 

baramara,  gana 

kalo 

takal 

piriwal 

ginimaltdin  (leader) 

wanai 

wapgai 
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montyo,  yare  (beard),  wa- 
tun 

yareil,  yurd 

kbtara 

kearapai 

waiild 

tukura 

mamarakdn,  milkamilka 

uwali 

kardkal 

warinwarin 

wakan 

koke,  wimbi,  winuy 

burbuyuli,  kardkal-umdli 

kunbuntili 

unteli 

yindlkun 

yorokdn 

teti 

piriko 

mimali 

teti-bali 

pinili 

umali 

ivarekal 

yuki,  muroykai 

miri 

poran 

pituli 

pona 

parapara,  yureuy,  turukuri 

parai 

takili,  ta 

korotyoy,  kanin 

yaro 

yona 

koykoroy 

yarea 

mekay,  yaikay,  paroway 

yulkura 

woipin 

yaroyaro 

kepai 

peyay,  bintunkin 
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ydrdin 

yuruy 

uta,  gudaru,  bundi 

murrain 

niaran,  bilir 

baludara 

walgar 

yanana 

yuyargir 

barganbargan,  waliwali 

wdgan 

kiiki 

gurunbunmdra 

baygabira 

wdgana 

ndmur 

yuruygal,  ydrgan 

balu 

yurambal 

mlmdra 

bdluna 

munilbungara 

mara,  bunmara 

miri 

yuki 

karingali 

yaruday 

widyara 

bunan 

uta 

takun  or  dagun 

dara  or  tara 

kalindulin 

kdbuka 

yiina 

yiiruin 

yurumbay 

mil 

yeer 

timit 

bundinya 

wamu 

babin 


chin  (or  beard) 

clouds 

club,  cudgel 

cockatoo  (white) 
"        black 

cold  (to  be) 
.    collar-bone,  clavicle 

to  come  (also,  to  go) 

conjuror,  doctor 

crooked,  bent,  askew 

a  crow  (bird) 

cup  (of  bark) 

to  cure 

to  cut 

to  dance 

daughter 

dawn 

dead 

deep 

detain 

to  die 

to  dig 

to  do  or  make 

dog 

native  dog,  male 
"     female 

dream 

to  drink 

dust 

ear 

earth,  land 
to  eat 
eel 

egg 
elbow 

emu 
evening 
eye 

eyebrow 
eyelash 
to  fall  down 
fat,  grease 
father 
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bumili,  tuykamali 

matara 

yarakonbi 

tireil 

koidy 

mdkoro 

kolabili 

kaldra,  motiy 

tiriki 

karai,  pareay 

murabun 

yald,  wuruykdn 

konuyai,  wonkul 

yolo,  tena 

yentare 

koykuy 

yukili,  yu 

maroy,  maroroy 

woid 

tulmun 

kaicdl  or  kawOl 

buray,  ketay 

ketay,  ivuran 

matara 

pitul 

piriral 

karakai 

walay  or  wuluy 

yarali 

bulbul 

urinal,  yakdy 

kirika,  korundy 

miparai 

kapiri,  turonpiri,  yuruyun 

urakiy 

nulkanulko 

untay 

pdtakaray,  kaneiwdy,  bul- 

buy,  moane 
teti-buyuli 
boinkuli 
warombay 
kaliylielo 
pintili 
kintai 
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yaminya 

to  find 

mura 

finger  (see  hand) 

bandyan 

"     little 

yulu 

finger-nail 

win 

fire 

guya 

fish 

batambira 

to  fish 

ydnara 

fish-spear 

yalan 

flame 

banay 

flesh 

giirawin 

flower 

burimal 

fly 

guayguay 

fool 

dinay 

foot 

yuluy 

forehead 

guygalay 

frog 

yuna 

to  give 

mdruy,  wdluin 

good 

buguin 

grass 

tdgun-mdr 

grave,  (mound.) 

murawal 

great 

uran 

hair  (of  head). 

kidyay 

hair  (of  body,  fur). 

mura 

hand 

gaday 

happy 

walan 

hard,  (also  heavy) 

bdrabaraiydnana 

to  hasten 

balay  or  buluy 

head 

winaydra 

to  hear 

kin  or  gin 

heart 

milay 

hip 

nam 

honey 

karay,  mdrin 

honey-comb 

yardn,  girugal 

hungry 

wdlul 

initiated  person 

gumbadd 

iron,  metal 

takal-dabal  (cheek-bone) 

jaw  (lower) 

bandar,  wamboin,  irtuma 

kanguroo  (different  kinds  of) 

bdlubunira,  bdlubumara 

to  kill 

budarbdna 

to  kiss 

buygay 

knee 

gdliyal 

knife 

bindyira,  bundibundira 

to  knock  down 

kintana 

to  laugh 
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porapon 

niiraga 

left  (sinistrorsum) 

wanban 

buyu  or  buiu 

leg 

pinkun,  wotol 

mtki 

lightning 

weirweir 

wirgana 

to  limp,  lame 

tumbiri 

mundu 

lip,  upper 

welep 

wilip 

lip,  lower 

mimup 

ka?iap,  giiralup 

liver 

kore 

gibir 

man 

pantemai 

mabun 

messenger 

welep,  kuruka 

pain 

mouth 

kurubun 

balubiinidain 

murderer 

topip 

mugin 

musquito 

totop 

maragir 

naked 

papai 

milanda 

near 

word,  kaleap 

uru 

neck 

tokoi 

nurup 

night 

nbkoro 

murup 

nose 

parombai 

dirlban 

old  man 

paropeen 

baldgan 

old  woman 

welai 

wildi 

opossum 

kirin 

yugi,  ipgil,  bandyabandya 

pain 

paripari 

pdrapdraibara 

to  pant 

kirakira,  kaneta 

burain 

parrot 

yapap 

muru 

path 

turali 

dura,  dana,  durinya 

to  pierce 

nimali 

nimara 

to  pinch 

parawan,  warun 

gunigal 

plain,  level 

konen 

tandar 

pretty- 

warekuli 

warambia 

to  put  up  or  aside 

yerip 

bubil 

quill 

boarip,  koiwon 

gudp  or  gubp 

rain  (or  mist) 

kopdra 

gubargubar,  gidye,  d%run- 

dirup 

red 

kotabunbili 

winapaigunana 

remember 

wiyea,  wiyayeli 

yaldlinya 

repeat 

nara 

tdrar 

rib 

turoun 

bumalgdl 

right  (dextrorsum) 

paroparop 

wadawdda 

rough 

poropkul 

yawai 

round 

maraliy  tulbuli 

bunbdna 

to  run 

puna 

karai 

sand 

nakili,  na 

pana 

to  see 

koniard 

gudlj  dugui,  guruman 

shadow 

koian 

gial 

shame 

poitip,  ponkop 

bungul 

short 
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meray 

muni 

kurubuy 

korun,  mupai 

meya 

witili 

yalawali 

bakai 

kapara 

yjarabo 

initio  warea 

maiyd 

yindl     ( 

kdrakoy 

taiol 

nayun 

marai 

warai 

porebai  (m.),  porekanbai  (f.) 

tonog 

ponkele  or  bunkili 

kiakia,  kaigu 

vmnal 

panal  or  paruOl 

kunbul 

watpuli 

porei 

yiirmali 

buhinkoro 

koteli 

kaleariy 

wdmara 

tunkdnbeen 

mbh 

■giruli 

pira 

katal 

talan 

tera,  yunturu 

koyor, 

kolai 

tokbl 

nupuli 

pilapai 

tarakel 
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kana 
iygil 
yali  (?) 
tilman 
kayan 
bdbira 
wlnya 
yiildin 

tapal,  dabcd  (bone) 
■Quraiwirinya 
bubai 
turuy 
urumdin 
yuluygal 
murumban 
umbidyay,  ijulainin 
gudi 
tulubay 
tulu 
nuban 
walay 
bumara 
wdlan 
iraibarj 
irdi 
dundu 
bdmbinya 
pdmirgal,  gdinwal 
baranmara 
daray 
winaydna 
kate 
wdmar 
pityar 
miirubardi 
bdnddra 
bira 
kdtal 
tdldin 

irap  or  yirap 
yuray 
mdtan 
keri 

nabinbira 
giilgun 
bapil 
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shoulder 
sick 

side  (of  body) 
silent 
sinew- 
to  sing 
to  sit 
skin 
skull 
to  sleep 
small 
snake 

son  (used  by  men) 
son  (used  by  women) 
son,  eldest 
son,  youngest 
song 

soul,  spirit 
spear 

spouse  (husband  or  wife) 
stone 
to  strike 
strong 
summer 
sun 
swan 
to  swim 
tall 

to  tear 
thigh 
to  think 
throat 

throwing-stick,  lever 
thumb 
thunder 
to  tie 
tired 
tobacco 
tongue 
tooth 

town  or  camp 
tree,  wood 
true 

to  try,  to  measure 
valley,  pit 
vein 
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pale  gurai,  yiay 

mulamali  miclamuldy 
pdtro,  kokoin,  kaliy,  yero,     kaliy 

yatov 

turbl  yiirun 

kinuy  giwa 

wepe,  wibi  kirdr 

koro  dirildiril 

tdkara  bdbay,  baludai 

yuraki  vjdrgun 

nokay  indr 

woyara  iigal,  bdgurgan,  narmay 

marakeen  mikigay,  mugugay 


voice,  language 
to  vomit 
water 

well,  not  sick 

wet 

wind 

windpipe  (also,  reed) 

winter 

wise,  skilful 

woman 

young  man  (unmarried) 

young  woman  (unmarried) 


SENTENCES. 


The  following  sentences  are  from  the  same  sources  as  the  grammars.  They  will  serve 
to  exemplify  the  rules  which  are  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  will  illustrate  many 
peculiarities  of  construction,  which  can  only  be  learned  from  example.  The  literal  or 
interlinear  translation  of  the  Kamilarai  is  taken,  with  some  alterations,  from  Mr  Threl- 
keld's  Grammar  ;  for  that  of  the  Wiradurei  we  are  responsible,  and  can  hardly  expect 
that  it  will  be  found  entirely  free  from  error.  Where  the  meaning  of  a  word  has  not 
been  perfectly  understood,  (or  believed  to  be  so,)  no  translation  of  it  is  given  Those 
connective  particles,  and  similar  words,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  these  languages  for 
which  no  corresponding  terms  exist  in  English,  have  an  asterisk  under  them  in  the  literal 
version.  The  importance  of  these  particles  in  the  grammatical  system  of  the  Australian 
dialects,  is  very  evident  from  the  examples  which  follow. 
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Ban  ke  bi?     Batoa,  B- 
who    *  thou        I 
Ban  ke  uni  ?  unoa  ? 
who   #  this       that 
Kore  uni;  nukuy  unoa 
man  this    woman  that 
Minarip  ke  uni  ? 
what      #    this 
Warai  ta  uni 
spear    #  this 
Minariyko  ke  unoa  ? 
what  for     #    that 
Turuliko 
spearing  for 


WIRADUREI. 

SIMPLE  NOMINATIVE  CASE. 

Bandi  wa-ndu  ?  Badu,  B —     Who  art  thou  ?     It  is  I, 


who      #  thou         I 
Bandi  yidi?  yanal 

who      this      that 
Gibir  yidi;  inar  yana 

man    this  woman  that 
Mina-g  yidi  ba  ? 

what    this  # 
Talu  ba  yan 
spear  #  this 
Minaygu  ba  yila  ? 
what  for    #    that 
Turiligu 
spearing  for 


B— . 

Who  is  this?  that? 

This  is  a  man  ;  that  is 

a  woman. 
What  is  this  ? 

It  is  a  spear. 

What  is  that  for  ? 

To  spear  with. 


ACTIVE  NOMINATIVE. 


Banto  bin  wiya  ? 

who  thee    told 

Niuwoa  tia  wiya 

he      me  told 


Bdndu  nyal  ye  ? 

who      thee  told 
Gain  nal  ye 

he     me  told 


Who  told  thee  ? 
He  told  me. 
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Hali  noa  tia  wiyd 
this    he  me   told 
Hali  bountoa  tia  wiyd 
this       she      me  told 
IVali  noa  uni  uma 
this    he  this  made 
Minariyko  bon  bunkula  teti 
what       him    struck  dead 
Nukupko.     Pontimaiko 
woman         messenger 
Wdkunto  minariy  tatan  ? 

crow        what       eats 
Minarigko  wdkun  tatan 

what         crow     eats 
Nayunto  tia  pitul-mdn 
song      me  glad  makes 


Kolaito  tia  bunkula  wokatinto 
stick    me    struck  above-from 


Nanumba  noa  uni  yindl? 

whose       he  this     son 
Emoumba  ta 

mine        it 
Halikoba  bon 
this- of #    he 
Minariykoba  uni 

what  -  of  this 
Wonta-kal  bara  ? 
where  -  of    they 


England-kal  bara 
England    of  they 
Buyai-kal 
to-day  of 

Makorokoba  ta  uni  ydroy 

fish's         #  this  blood 

Governor-kai  kal  bay 

governor's      of    I 

Governor-umba  bay 

governor's        I 
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IQidi  gibiru  nal-ye 
this     man    me  told 
Tiidi   inaru   nal  ye 
this    woman  me  told 
Hidi  guin  pana  yina  me 
this     he     that    this  made 
Minyalu  yin  balu-buni  ba 
what     him  dead  struck  # 
Inaru.     Wabandu 
woman    messenger 
Minyay  wagandu  tdlgil 

what        crow       eats 
Minyalu  talgi  wagan  ? 

what     eats      crow 
Kalmalyidyalu  nal  gatdy- 
singing  me     glad 

yllinya 
makes 
Madandu  bundin  yatiawalyuri 
stick      struck     me  -  above 
durini  a  nal 
hit     #  me 

GENITIVE. 

IHaygu  uraman  yina  ba  ? 
whose      son        this    # 
IQadi   bial  bald  na 
mine  indeed  #      it 
Flinagu  la  yin 
this  -  of  #    he 
Minyarjgu  la  yina  ba 
what  of     #    this   # 
Minyay  yaingulia  yurambay- 
what        they  country 

gan  ? 
of 
Baingulia  bald  England-gan 
they  #      England    of 

Dalangu  bald  na 
to-day-of    #      it 
Nina  bald  gudn  guyagu 
this       #    blood     fish's 
Governor -bir  ay- gu-tu  baygalgu 
governor's       of  I    place-of 
Governor-gu  bald4u 
governor's       #      I 


This  man  told  me. 

This  woman  told  me. 

This   is   he  who   made 

this. 
What  killed  him  1 

The  woman  did.     The 

messenger  did. 
What  does  the  crow  eat  ? 

What  is  it  that  eats  the 

crow? 
The  song  delights  me. 


The   stick   fell    from 
above,  and  struck  me. 


Whose  son  is  this  ? 

It  is  mine. 

He  is  this  man's. 

To  what  does  this  be- 
long? 

Of  what  country  are 
they? 

They  are  English. 

Recent :  of  the  present 
day. 

This  is  the  blood  of  a 
fish. 

I  belong  to  the  gover- 
nor's place. 

I  belong  to  the  governor. 


AUSTRALIA. 
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KAMILARAI. 

Muroroykoba  korekoba 
good  -  of      man  -  of 


WIRADUREI. 

Maruy  gibirgu 
good     man-of 


Belong  to  a  good  man. 


Makoro   bi   yuwa 
fish    thou  give 
Hdnnuy  ?     Piriwulko  ? 
whom  -  to        chief-  to 
Keawai,     yiroiiy     bo 

no         thee-for  only 
Karai  tia  yuiva  emouy  tdkiliko 

flesh  me  give  me  -  for  eat  -  to 
Yuriy  bi  wala  nyikoti y-kinko 
away  thou  go  him  -  to 

Bdnkinko  ?     Piriwulako  ? 

whom  -  to  chief-  to 


DATIVE  CASK. 

Guya  VuVga  Give  the  fish, 

fish      give 
Bangula?  Ginimaltaingu  d?   To  whom?  to  the  chief? 
whom-to#         leader -to       # 


Wontariy  ? 
where  -  to 
Mulubinba-kako 

to  Newcastle 
Englmid-kako 

to  England 


Wirai,  guyuyan-nu-gu 
no  self-  thy  -  for 

Banay  ti  yuyga  tdligu 
flesh  me  give   eat -to 
Birurnbatd,  yana  yuan 
depart  go    to  him 

Bdnundala?  Ginimaltaingu  To  whom?  to  the  chief? 
whom-to    #  leader  -  to 

6a? 


No,  for  thyself. 
Give  me  flesh  to  eat. 
Be  off!  go  to  him! 


Tdgu  la  baygalgu  ? 
what    #    place  -  to 
Dirindaingu 
to  Wellington 
Englandgu 
to  England 


Whither? 

To  Newcastle  (N.S.W.), 
to  Wellington  Valley, 
&c. 


Banto     bdn     bunkula     ttti 
who       him       smote      dead 

kulwun  ? 
stiff 
Bdnnuy  ?     Birabdnnuy 

whom  Biraban 

Vlatoa  bdn   turd 

I      him  speared 
Turd    bdn  bay 
speared  him    I 
Kaibula  botinotrn.  Hdnnuy? 

call  her  whom 

(Jnuy  yoy  unoanuy  yukuy 
there  yonder  that  woman 
Mdnkiyi  kora  unoanuy 

take       not       that 
Mara  bi  unoanuy 
take  thou     that 


ACCUSATIVE  CASE. 

Handu  yin  balu  buni? 
who     him  dead  smote 


Handi  ba  ?     Biraban 
whom    #  B — 

Hadu  yin  tuni  bald 

T      him  speared  # 
Hadu  yin   tuni 

I      him  speared 
Ulayga-na.     Handi  la  ba  ? 

call  -  her        whom   #    # 
Bana   inar   yanain 
that    woman   there 
Karia  gayga  yila 
not      take    that 
Hindu  yila  gayga 
thou    that    take 
129 


Who  killed  him? 

Whom  ?    Biraban. 

It  was  I  who   speared 

him. 
I  speared  him. 

Call  her.     Whom? 

That  woman  there. 

Do  not  take  that. 

Take  that. 
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KAMILARAI. 

Mara  unti-kal 
take     this  of 
Makoro  tia  yuwa 
fish     me  give 
Hunun      bdnuy 
give -will  I -thee 
Puntimdn  tia  bardn 
throw      me  down 
Makoro  hi  turula  waraito 
fish    thou  spear  spear- with 
Tibin   bi     buwa    musket-to 
bird   thou  strike  musket-with 


Wiyala  bon 
tell     him 
Wiyala     binuy 

tell     thou  -  him 
Bunkula  tia.     Wonne  ? 

struck     me       where 
Woloy  tia  noa  wirea 
head    me   he      hit 
Minariy   bo         bali  wiyala  ? 

what   indeed  we  -  two   say 
JHdnto  unoanuy  umunun 
who       that       make  -  will 


Ela !  kaai     tandn     untiko 
Ho !    come  approach  hither 
Waul  kaai!  kaai!  karakai 
Ho!      come    come     hasten 


Bovykalinun  wal  bar)  waita 
arise-will  #  I  depart 
biyuybaitako        emouytako, 

father  -  to  my  -  to, 

yatun  wiyunun  wal      bon, 
and    say -will     #     to  him, 
BiyuVi    yarakai  bay    uma 
father  evil         I        did 

mikdn     ta  morokoka  yatun 
presence  #  heaven  -  to   and 
yirouykin 
thee -to 


WIRADUREI. 

Gayga  gulbir   yidi 

take      some  of  this 
Guya   ti   yuyga 
fish     me    give 
IQadu-  nu  wari    yuygiri 
I    -    thee      *      give-will 
Wandn  bald  nal 
thrown   #      me 
Guya  turd  tulu  -  durdtu 
fish    spear  spear  -  with 
Dibilain   birumbd    bdrima  - 
bird  shoot       musket  - 

durdtu 
with 
Hald  yin 
tell     him 
Hindu  yin  yald 
thou    him  tell 
Bumdn  bald  nal.       Tdga  la  ? 
struck     *       me       where  # 
Balayga  nal  guin    bume 
head-on    me     he     struck 
Minyala  li  yali     yali    ba  ? 

what      *  say  we  -  two  # 
Fldndu  wari  mara  -  malgiri 
who       *     make-will  (yin 
understood.) 

VOCATIVE  CASE. 

Ya !  yadu  yera   tain  yand 
Ho !       I      say  hither  come 
Ya!    barabarai   tain   yand! 
Ho!        quick      hither    come 
bunbatatd  ! 
hasten 
Baraygari  -  dyu    wari    yana- 
arise-will      I         *         g0- 
giri  -  dyu  -  bu    bablndya  -  U, 
will  -  I    also  father  -  to,  my 
yalgiri-bu       yagwala,   Ya 
say  -  will  -  also  him -to      0 
Babindyi,     yadu     wilidyal 
father  -  my,       I  before 

yinyunda  wamay 

thee  -  to       evil 
malgunain 
did. 


Take  some  of  this. 
Give  me  fish. 
I  will  give  to  thee. 
I  am  thrown  down. 

Spear  the  fish  with  the 

spear. 
Shoot  the  bird  with  .the 

musket. 

Tell  him. 

Tell  thou  him. 

I  am  struck  ?     Where  ? 

He  struck   me  on   the 

head. 
What  shall  we  two  say  ? 

Who  will  make  that  1 


I  say,  come  hither ! 

Come    quickly ;    make 
haste. 


I  will  arise  and  will  go 
to  my  father,  and  will 
say  to  him,  Father, 
I  have  done  evil  [be- 
fore heaven  and]  be- 
fore thee. 
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KAMILARAI. 

Koakilan   bara 
quarrelling  they 
Bdnkai  ? 
whom  -  about  1 
Bdnkai  kan  ! 

whom  -  about  indeed 
Minariytin  ?  Minariytin 
what  -  about   what  -  about 
kan! 
indeed 

Makoriy    yatun      koretin 
fish  -  about   and     man  -  about 

Bdnkin  -  biruy   uni  pun- 
whom  -  from      this  mes- 
timai  ? 
senger? 
Jehovaka  -  biruy,  Piriwula  - 
Jehovah  -  from        chief- 
biruy 
from 
Wontaka-biruy  noa? 
where  -  from       he 


Wokaka-biruy  morokokabiruy 
above  -  from      heaven  -  from 

Minariy-biruy  unoa  umd  ? 
what -from       that  made 

Kolaibiruy.     Brass-biruy 

wood  -  from      brass  -  from 

Yuriy  bi  wala  emouykin-birv  y 

away  thou  go        me  -  from 

Yelawala    bi    emouy-katoa 
sit        thou     me  -  with 

Uan-katoa  bountoa 

whom  -  with    she 

Nani-katoa  ba 

Nanny  -  with  # 

Wonta-kaloa  noa  uwa 
where -by      he  went 

Koruy.koa 

bush  -  by 


WIRADUREL 

ABLATIVE  CASE. 

Nainguliaguondilataigunana  They  are  quarrelling. 

they  quarrelling 

Banundi       bail  About  whom? 

whom -about   # 

Banundi  ga!  \    do    not    know   about 

Whom  -  about  indeed  whom. 

Minyali    ba?  Minyali     ga!  About  what?    I  know 
what  about  #  what  about  indeed       not. 


Guyadi,        gibirbandi  or 
fish-about      men  -  about 

(gibirgalandi). 
Banundi      yina    wabandu 
whom -from  this     messenger 

buoge  ? 
came 
Joba  -  di,  Ginimaltaindi    From  Jehovah,  the  King. 

Jehovah  -  from   leader  -  from. 


About  the  fish  and  the 
men. 

From  whom  is  this  mes- 
senger ? 


Tadi      yin     tain      baygali 
whence    he      here  place  -  from 
buoge  ? 
come 
Murubiri       yatiewalyuri 
heaven  -  from  above  -  from 
Minyali      yin  bunman  ? 
what  -  from  that     made 
Matandi.     Gumbatadi 
wood  -  from  metal  -  from 
Birumbata  yanundi 
depart     me  -  from 
Widya  yanunda-durei 

sit  me  -  with 

Bandi-durei  gara  na  ba  ? 
whom  with       #    she   * 
Nani-durata  na 
Nanny  -  with  she 
Widyuy-yurgu  yin  yanain  ? 

where  -  by       he      went 
JJruin   biramali 
through     bush 


Whence  did  he  come  ? 

From  heaven  above. 

Of  what  is  that  made  ? 

Of  wood.  Of  metal,  &c. 

Go  away  from  me. 

Sit  with  me. 

With  whom  is  she  ? 

She  is  with  Nanny. 

Which  way  did  he  go  ? 

Through  the  bush  (fo- 
rest). 
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KAMILARAI. 

Kokirba  bay  uwd 
house  -  by  I  came 
Wonuy  ke  wurubil? 

where  #  cloak 
Birabdn-kinba 

at  Biraban's 
Unti-tinto.     Unta-tinto 
here  -  from     there  -  from 


WIRADUREI. 

Badu  yiriage  milmadi 

I       passed  house  -  by 
Td-gara  badyuun? 
where        cloak 
Birabdn-biruyga 

at  Biraban's 
Jlidila     baygali. 

this     place  -  from 

baygali 

place  -  from 


I  came  by  the  house. 
Where  is  the  skin-cloak? 
At  Biraban's. 


UJidiala   From  this  place.     From 
that  that  place. 


Mindn        kore  tandti  ba  ? 
how  -  many  man  come    # 

Wakol  bo  ta  noa  tandn  ba 
one    only  #    he   comes  # 

KoIMrdn   bo  ta 
few      only  # 

Tibinto  noa  tatdn 
bird      he    eats 

Bali  noa  tibinto  pitdn 

this    he     bird   drinks 

Oni  tara  tibin  bi  bunkula  teti 

these  they  bird  thou  smote  dead 


Bintoa  bo  ta  irnoa  kore 
thou    only  #    that  man 

Yakoai  noa  maiyako  putinvn, 
how     he       snake         bite 
teti  koa  kauwil  kore  ? 
dead  for  may  be  man 

Tirako  yikoumbako 

teeth  -  with  his  -  with 


Minyaydn    gibrigal    buogara  How    many    men 
how  -  many   man  -  of      come         coming  1 
bd? 


are 


JRunbai  gibrigal  Hal  buogara 

one      man  -  of  only  comes 
Bunbai-yunbdi  bial.  [Gulbir~\ 

few  only      some 

Dibildntu  tdlgi 

bird        eats  (habitually) 
Hina  dibilain  yagu  widyera 
this       bird       that     drinks 
Hinagulia  dibilain  yana  yindu 
these  bird      that    thou 

bala-buni 
dead  -  smote 
Hindu  gild  la  gibir  bd  bial 
thou    indeed  #  man  *  only 
Widyuyaluy   turuygu  batalgi 
how  snake        bite 

balu-buntaligu  ? 
dead  -  strike  -  to 
Iray-gun-durdtu 
teeth  -  his  -  with 


Only  one  man  is  coming. 
Only  a  few. 
The  bird  eats. 

This    is   the    bird    that 

drinks. 
These  are  the  birds  that 

you  killed. 

Thou  art  the  man. 

How  does  the  snake  bite 
in  order  to  kill  1 

With  his  teeth. 


Wibi  uni  kauwul  kutdn 
wind  this    great        is 
Kauwan,  kauwul  lap  uni 
yes,         great     #    this 
Kapirdn  bay  kutdn 
hungry      I       am 


THE  NEUTER  VERB. 

Murowal  bald  girar 
great        #      wind 
JRd,   walanbdy 
yes,  strong -very 
Girugal  bald-tu 
hungry      #     I 


It  is  a  high  wind. 
Yes,  very  strong. 
I  am  hungry. 


K  A  M  I  L  A  R  A  I. 

Ban  unti  kutdn 
who  here   lives 
Bara   bo   unti  kutdn 
they  only  he      live 

Kiakia  bay  kakeun  uni  yorokdn 

conqueror  I    was    this  morning 

Buka  bay  kakula 

angry    I       was 

Kumba  bay  kaken  Sydney -ka 

to-morrow  I  shall-be  Sydney-at 


Kunun  ta  uni  muroroy 
will  -  be   #  this     good 
Ban  ke  kiakia      kunun  ? 
who  #   conqueror  will  -  be 


Muka    noa  teti  kunun 
perhaps  he  dead  will  -  be 
Kabo  bay  kunun    Sydney-ka 
soon    I    shall  -  be  Sydney  -  at 


Kunun  bay  tarai  ta  yelena-ka 
shall  -  be  I  another  *  moon  -  in 


AUSTRALIA. 

WIRADUREI. 

Bdndi  yini  la  wigi 
who     here  #  lives 
Banaingulia      guyuyan-guy 
they  selves  -  their 

yini  wigi 
here  live 
Baldtu  wdri  waraturiydrini 

*    I      #  conquered  -  to  -  day 
Badu  man  wdri  talai-bildy 
I         *        *    angry- very 
Badu     Sydney-dya     yiyaria- 
I  Sydney  -  at     shall  -  be 

wagiri 
to-morrow 
Bina  gild  wdri  maruy  yiygiria 
this     #       *      g00Ci   wiii.be 
Bdndi  waraturidyain  yiygiri 
who         conqueror       will  -  be 
ba? 
# 
Ydmaga  balu  yin  yiygiri 
perhaps   dead  he  will  -  be 
Guoguain-tu  wari  Sydney-dya 
soon        I      #      Sydney-at 
yiygarigiri 
shall  -  be 
Bunbai  guola  giwayga-tu  wari 
one     other  moon  -  in  - 1     # 
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Who  lives  here  ? 


They    themselves     live 
here. 


I    was    conqueror    this 

morning. 
I  was  angry. 

I  shall  be  at  Sydney  to- 
morrow. 


This  will  be  good. 
Who  will  be  conqueror? 

Perhaps  he  will  be  dead. 

By-and-bye  I  shall  be  in 
Sydney. 


In  another  moon  I  shall 
be. 


Kaiyu  kdn   bay 

able  indeed  I 
Kaiyu  korien  bay 

able  not  I 
Wirobulikdn  bara  yikoumba 

followers      they    him  -  of 

Pirapird  bara  kakilin  unteli- 
tired  they  becoming  dancing- 
tin 
by 

Wunul  uni  kakilin 

summer  this  becoming 


yiygiri 
shall-be 
Badu  walan  bald 

I      strong    # 
Wirai  walan  bald-tu 
not     strong    #     I 
Baingulia  turulgaltaingalay- 
they  followers - 

gu  la 
his  # 
Wagayidydlu  yaingulia 

dancing  them 

malubungambira 
tires 
Yireibay  buogalgunana 
summer     is  -  coming 
130 


I  am  powerful. 

I  am  weak. 

They  are  his  followers. 


The   dancing    is    tiring 
them. 


Summer  is  coming. 
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Store-kaba  kakilin   bountoa 

store  -  at    is  -  living      she 
Kapiri  bay  Tcdkiliela 
hungry    I        was 
Musket  tia  katdla  Sydney-ka 
musket  me    was    Sydney -at 
Kinta     bay     katdla,     yakita 
afraid         I  was         now 

keawai 
not 
Onta  bay  katdla  yuraki  Eng- 
there     I      lived  formerly  Eng- 

land-ka 

land  -  in 
Moron  noa         kakilinun 
alive     he  will-continue-being, 

teti-korien 

dead  -  not 
Wibi     kakililin     warea 
wind  is  -  becoming  small 
Batoa   bo 

I      only 
Kakilldn  ball     bountoa 

live  -  together  we  -  two      she 


Yakoai  bay  teti  kumunbinun 
how       I    dead  let  -  be  -  shall 
bbn 
him 
Kakilai-koa  ball 

may-remain-that  we-two 

muroi 
peaceful 
Muni  noa  kateakan 
sick     he    is  -  again 
Yanoa,  muni  koa  noa  katea- 
do-not,    sick    lest    he    may- 
kun 
be 
Muni  kunun  bay  ba 
sick  shall -be    I     if 
Flan  ke  teti        kumaiyd 
who   #  dead  being  -  near  -  was 


WIRADUREI. 

Stor-ra    na  wigunawana 
store  -  at  she     is  -  living 
Girugal  bald-tu  yini 
hungry     #     I  here 
Barima  bald-dyi  Sydney-dya 
musket      #  mine  Sydney  -  at 
Hadu   gielgunagi,    wirai-atu 
I        afraid  -  was,       not  - 1 
yantul 
now 
Hadu,    man    wlgunagi    yani 
I  #  lived        there 

England-da 
England  -  in 
Bin   murun   wigigu   yumbul 
he       alive     live -to    always 
bu  wirai  balu-numigiri 
also    not     dead    ?  will 
Girar  bubai  yindyurinya 
little    wind    growing  -  is 
Hadu  guyuydn 

I         indeed 
Na        yaliguna         murun- 
she       us  -  two  -  of         alive  - 

yamigiri 
stay  -  together  -  will 
Widyii-yura-tu      yina-guluy 
what  -  by      I      that  -  through 
mali  balu  guy 
make  dead  him 
Bindi-dyu  gamayga       yali 
wish  - 1  we  -  two 

yabiligu 

Bin  iygil  yidlinya 
he    sick  is  -  again 
Kdria,  ya  yin  ingil  yiygiri 
do  -  not,  or    he    sick  will  -  be 


She  is  living  at  the  store. 
I  was  hungry. 

I  had  a  musket  at  Syd- 
ney. 

I  used  to  be  afraid,  but 
am  not  now. 

I  used  to  live  in  England. 


He  is  going  to  live  for 
ever,  and  not  die. 


The  wind  is  lessening. 

It  is  I  myself. 

She  and  I  will  live  to- 
gether (marry). 


How  shall  I  cause  his 
death  1 


I  wish  that   you  and  I 
may  be  at  peace. 


He  is  sick  again. 
Do  not,  lest  he  be  ill. 


Yantu-tu  iygil  malay  yini         If  I  should  be  sick. 

if      I    sick  should    be 
Bandi  gara  yalaiman  baluni    Who  nearly  died  ? 
who  almost       died 
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K  A  M  I  L  A  R  A  I. 

Teti  bap        kumaipd 
dead    I    being  -  near  -  was 
Piriwul  bi  ba      kapa    pitul 
chief   thou  if  hadst-been  glad 

paiya  bay    kapa 
then      I  had  -  been 
Kapa         bi    ba   vuta   poro- 
had-been    thou  if    there    this  - 

kdn  ta,    ndpa  paiya  banup 
morning  #  had-seen  then  I-thce 


Koran  kauwa,  tiinkiye  kora 

quiet       be  wail      not 

Kakild   nura  pitul-kakiliko 
continue    ye     glad     to  -  be 
Muron  bbn  kumunbila 

alive    him      let  -  be 
Kauwa    bi     teti  kakiliko 

yes,     thou  dead    to  -  be 
Kumunbinun  banup  piriwul 

be -let -will     I -thee     chief 
kakiliko 
to-be 
Piriwul   bi      kateaka 

chief    thou  be  -  again 
Piriwul  bbn  kumumbipi  kora 

chief    him      let  -  be        not 


WIRADUREI. 

Badu  gara  palaiman  baluni 

I  almost       died 

Bdntu-ndu   pipga  pini  king 
if      thou     been     wast 
gataiQ  gila-tu  pipga  pilinyi 
glad   then -I  been 
Ydntu-ndu  panala  pipga  pidyi 
if-  thou       there     been    this 
parin  pdni  malap  gila  nyal- 
morning  saw  should  then  thee- 
tu 
I 
Tilmap  piijga,  karia  yuyga 

quiet        be    do -not    cry 
Biyga  riindugirbap  gamayga 
be  ye  peace  -  in 

Murun  yin  wia  bari 

alive    him  live  let 
Ha  balupgiri     mdn-du 
yes   die  -  will  surely  -  thou 
IQimambilgiri-dyu-nu  king 
be  -  let  -  will  - 1  -  thee 

to  be 
King  yialidya 
be  -  again 
Karia  pin  king  pimambia 
not     him  let  -  be 

to-be 


I  was  near  dying. 

If  thou  hadst  been  king, 
I  should  have  been 
pleased. 

If  thou  hadst  been  there 
this  morning,  I  should 
have  seen  thee. 


Be  quiet,  do  not  cry. 

Be  at  peace  you. 

Let  him  live. 

Yes  you  are  to  die. 

I  will  permit  thee  to  be 
king. 

Be  king  again. 

Let  him  not  be  king. 


ACTIVE  VERBS. 


Minariptin   biloa   bunkula? 
what  -  for  he  -  thee  struck 
13 ni     bidun      bunkula  noa 
these  them  -  two  struck     he 


JJIdnnup  bunkula  ? 

whom      struck 
Wiyala   bi   tia,  mupaiyi  kora 
tell     thou  me    conceal    not 
Bali  noa  tia  bunkula 
this    he  me    struck 
Minaripko     biloa     bunkula  ? 
what -with  thee -he     struck 


Wargubaga  nyal  guin  burnt  ?  Why  did  he  beat  you  1 

what  -  for     thee      he     struck 
JJinana      bula      pana   guin  These  are  the  two  that 


these     they -two  that       he 

bume 

struck 
Bandi  gara  buman  ? 

who  struck 

Yald-nal,  karia    gunup-pa 

tell    me  do  -  not     conceal 
Bina  pin  yugu  nal  bume 
this     he    that   me  struck 
Minyap-durdtu  nyal  bume  ? 
what -with      thee  struck 


he  struck. 


Who  was  struck  ? 

Tell  me,  do  not  conceal 

it. 
This  is  he  that   struck 

me. 
With  what  did  he  strike 

you? 
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Mataro      yikoumbako 
hand  -  with    his  -  with 
Buwil  koa   bon  kaiya  korien 
strike  would  him    able      not 

bay 
I 
Kotira  bi  tia  yuwa     buwil 
cudgel  thou  me  give  may  -  beat 

koa  bon  bay 

that  him   I 
Bumba  bota     bon      bay, 

had -struck  surely  him        I, 

wonto     bay  ba  kinta    kdn 
but         I      #    afraid  indeed 

kakula 
was 
Bunkeun         bon  bay 
struck  -  to-day  him    I 
Bunun       bon  bay       kabo 
strike  -  will   I    him    presently 
Bunkilaibdn  kora  nura 

strike  -  one  -  another  not     ye 


WIRADUREI. 

Mara-durdtu-guy-gu 
hand  -  with  -  his  -  with 
Bumara  malay  yln-dyu  wirai 

strike     would   him -I      not 

bald-tu   mal 
*     I    able 
Hddi    mudunay     bumalia-tu 
give -me  cudgel   may -beat -I 

yin 

him 
Bume      malay-yai      yln-dyu 
struck     should  -  have    him  - 1 

giebildniyatu 
afraid  -  was  -  but  - 1 


With  his  hand. 

I  would  strike  him,  but 
am  not  able. 


Give  me  a  cudgel,  that  I 
may  beat  him. 


I  should  certainly  have 
struck  him,  but  I  was 
afraid. 


Bunkilln      bon   bara  yakita 
are -beating  him  they    now 

Bunkiliela   bon  bay  tandn 
was  -  beating  him  I  approaching 

bi      ba     uwd 
thou  when  came 
Buntdla  tia  bara  ivonai  bdm-ba 

beat     me  they  child     I      # 


Bunkililin  noa  wheat 

beating  -  continually    he 
Hanbo      nura      bunkildn 
who  only    ye    fight  -  together 

Bwikildla  bara    bo    bara 

fought  -  together  they  only  they 
bo 
only 


Bald  yln-dyu  bumalyarini 
*     him    I   struck  -  to-day 
Guaiu-tu     yin   bumalgiri 
presently  - 1  him  strike  -  will 
Karia-ndugir  bumalaigu- 
do  -  not  -  ye    be  -  striking  -  one  - 
nata 
another 
Bumalawagunana  yin 
are  -  now  -  beating  him 
guingulia  bial 
they     indeed 
Bumalgunani  yin-dyu 
was  beating    him    I 
yantundu    buoge 
when  thou  earnest 
Gudngulia  nal  bume  yantu-tu 
they        me    beat    when -I 
waygai  yini 
child     was 
Yura   mudira  guin 
wheat  threshes     he 
Bandu  gara  nyunda  baldga 
who  with  -  thee      # 

bumalana 
fighting  -  together 
Itaingulia  bumalategunani 
they    were  fighting  together 


I   have   beat    him    this 

morning. 
I  will  strike  him  by-and- 

bye. 
Do  not  be  striking  one 

another. 


They  are   beating  him 
now. 


I  was  beating  him  when 
you  came. 


They  beat   me  when  I 
was  a  child. 


He  is  threshing  wheat. 

Who  are  fighting  with 
you? 


They      fought     among 
themselves. 
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to 


KAMILARAI.  WIRADUREI. 

Bunkildla  ball        noa   YantuMinganValiguna  burai-  When   —  and   I  were 

fought- together  we- two      I       when      M-      we-twochil-       children,  we  used 
Bulaiiconai  bah    noa   ba         girbap,  bumaleyawaigunain       fight  together. 
B—  child  we- two  I  when        dren  used  -  to  -  fight  -  together 
Bunkilunun  bula  Bula        gara  bumalagiri        They  two  will  fight 

will  -  fight     they  they  -  two  will  fight 

Yanoa  bunkiyi  kora  Kdria  bumd  j)0  not  strike_ 

do  not    strike     not  do  -  not  strike 

Bunkilaikin  bali      Birabadin  pin  paliguna  He  and  I  will  fight  to- 

will- fight- to-morrow   we -two  he    we -two  morrow. 

noa  kumba  bumalaipariawagiri 

he         to-morrow  fight  -  to-morrow  -  will 

Bakounta  ke  barn  bunkilunun  Widyupga  gundu     paingulia  When  will  they  fight  ? 
when       #  they    fight -will      what -in  they 

bumalagiri 
fight  -  will 
Kumba      kenta  Hani  gunup  gwola  The   day  after   to-mor- 

to-morrow  other  row. 

Kumba  kabo  Guoguam  pipgariawagiri         By-and-bye,  to-morrow, 

to-morrow  presently  presently  it- will -be  to-morrow 

Waita  -  kolap       bay  bunkUiko  Barimadi  -  dyu    yantul  I  am  going  to  shoot  with 

depart  -  about  -  to    I     smite -to    musket  -  with  - 1       now  a  musket. 

musketto  birumbali 

musket  -  with  to  -  shoot 

Wiyala  bon    buwil      koa  bon  Bin  yala   pin   bumali  Tell  him  to  beat  him. 

tell     him  may -beat  that  him  him    tell    him  to -beat 
Buivil         bay  Fatty  -  nuV        Patty     bumali  yindidyu  I  wish  to  beat  Patty, 

would -beat    I         Patty  to -beat    wish -I 

Yari    bi     niitinun  Karia  warainyar  yipga  Do  not  wait,  lest  you  be 

not    thou  wait  -  will  do  -  not  be  beaten. 

bunteakun        koa     bin  bumagiri  nyal  yain 

may  -  not  -  beat  that  thee  will  -  beat  thee  else 

Bunun        noa  tia  ba   turula  Yantu  guin    nal    bumalgiri    When    he    strikes    me, 
shall  -  strike  he   me  when  spear    when      he       me  shall  -  strike       spear  him. 
paiya     binup  dura  yantu  pin 

then  thou -him  spear  then  him 

Bumaipa       tia  wonta  bap  ba  Bumai  malap-pa    nal  pina  I  should  have  been  struck, 
struck -almost  me    but      I     #    struck    would -have  me    there       but  I  ran  away. 
murd  qja  -  tu    bunboiawani 

ran  but  - 1       ran  -  away 

Keawardn  tia      bumba,  Wirai  malap  -  pa  -  nal  bumdn  I  should  not  have  been 

not        me  had  -  struck,  not   would  -  have  -  me  struck       struck    if  I  had   re- 

kapa       bam  ba     unti  -  bo         yantu  •  tu  wigundn  pini  mained  here, 

had  -  been  I      if  here  -  only.  if       I   had  -  dwelt  here 
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Yuriy      binuy       bunteaka 

away    thou  -  him  strike  -  again 
yakita 
now 

Wiya  bon  bay  bumba, 

say    him    I         had -struck 
bumba  yaiya     bi    tia 

had -struck  then    thou  me 

Yari    bon     buntea  -  kunun 

not     him  shall  -  strike  -  again 

Bumunbia    bi    tia 

let  -  strike  thou  me 


Bumunbilin  bon  bay 

permitting  -  to  -  strike  him     I 
Bumunbiyi  kora    bon 

let  -  strike     not     him 
Bumunbila     bi    tia  bon 
let  -  strike     thou  me  him 
Bunkild  nura 

be  -  striking  -  one  -  another  ye 
Wakolo     binuy      buwa 

once     thou -him  strike 
Ma    bunteaka     tia 
do  strike  -  again  me 
Bumunbila   binuy      buwil 
let-strike    thou-him  may-strike 

koa  noa  tia 

that  he  me 


Yakoai,   buwil   koa  barun  bay 
mind  ;  may-beat  that  them     I 
Kinta  kora  bi,  keawardn  bin 
afraid    not  thou,      not       thee 

bunun 
shall  -  beat 

Kora-koa   bi  tia  buntdn  ? 
why  -  not  thou  me  strikest 
Buwa    binuy 
strike  thou  him 
Bunkia  binuy 

strike-to-morrow  thou-him 
Bunkili-tin  noa  murd 
fighting-from  he  ran-away 


WIRADUREI. 

Yana         bindyilaliawata 

go      strike  -  again  -  instantly 
yin  yantul 
him    now 
Yantu  yin  •  dyu    yiyga  bume 
if      him  - 1        been  struck, 

guol   gild   yindu  nal  yiyga 

again  then    thou    me   been 
Karia  yin    bumaialigigu 

not  him  to  -  strike  -  again 
Bumaimambilguan  yanal 
be  -  struck  -  permitted    me 

yindu 
thou 
Bumalmambilgunana  yin-dyu 
permitting  -  to  -  strike  him  - 1 
Karia  bumalmambia 

not         let  -  strike 
Bumali     yin  -  dyu 
to  -  strike  him  - 1 
Bumalagun  ata 
be  -  striking  -  one  -  another 
Bumd  yunbatd  yin  <mal 
strike     once     him 
Bumaldlidya  nal 
strike  -  again  me 
Bumalmambia  yin  yana  nal 

let -strike       him    that     me 

tien  bumaibiliyaid- 

by-him        struck-accordingly- 

ligiri 
again-shall-be 

Barayga  bumali  yiygulia-tu 
away  that-may-beat  them  I 
Karia     giala,     wirai     nyal 

not         fear,         not        thee 

bumaiyawagiri 
beat  -  shall 
Bumara  baga  ti  indu  wirai  ? 
strikest    why  me  thou     not 
Buma  yin 
strike  him 

Bin   bumalyariawata 
him  strike  to-morrow 
Bumalayidyali  bunbdmbildni 
fighting  -  from      ran  -  away 


Go    strike    him    again 
now. 


If  I  had  struck  him,  thou 
wouldst  have  struck 
me. 

Let  him  not  be  struck 

again. 
Thou  didst  permit  me  to 

be  struck. 


I  am  permitting  him  to 

strike. 
Do  not  let  him  strike. 

Let  me  strike  him. 

Continue  fighting. 

Strike  him  once. 

Strike  me  again. 

Permit  him  to  strike,  that 
I  may  be  beaten  by 
him. 


Stand  aside,  that  I  may 

beat  them. 
Fear  not,  thou  shalt  not 

be  beaten. 


Why  dost  thou  not  beat 

me? 
Strike  him. 

Strike  him  to-morrow. 

He  ran  away  on  account 
of  the  fighting. 
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K  A  M  I  L  A  R  A  I. 

Kauwul  unoa    bunkilikdne 
great  that  striking-instrument 


Unoa  ta  noa  bimkilikdn 
that    #    he       striker 
Bali    noa    bunkilikdnto    tia 
this       he  striker         me 

bunkula 
struck 
Bunkiye  bara  unoa  kore 
fighter    they    that  man 


WIRADUREI. 

Banain        gara        murowal  That  is  a  great  thing  to 

that  great  strike  with. 

minyambul       bumalagigu- 

where  -  by  to  -  strike 

durdtu 
by  -  means  -  of 
Banala  tultain  bald 

that      striker     # 
Bina  tultain  yana  nal  bume 
this    striker   that   me  struck 


That  is  the  striker. 


This  is  the  striker  that 
struck  me. 


Banaingulia  bumalatain-galay  They  are  the  fighters, 
they  fighters 

bald 


Waita-kolay  bay  bunkilaiy  dl- 
depart-about-to  I  fighting-place 
kolay 
towards 
Buntoara  bay  yali-biruy  bon 
struck       I      this -by    him 
Bunkili-tin  bay  kutdn  unti 
fighting-from  I      am     here 


Muni  yeen  kapaiyin  bunkili- 
sick      we    suffering   striking- 
biruy 
from 
Bali  tia  loa  buntoard  bunkula 
this  me  he    stricken      beat 


Wonuy  ke  bara  buntoara  ? 
where    #    they     struck 
Buntoarin  bara    teti- 

wounded-being-by    they   dead- 

kakula 

became 


Tinmaingu-tu  yanana 
battle-field-to  I       go 


I  am  going  to  the  field  of 
battle. 


uruin 
through 


Nal  bumani  dyin 

Bumalayidyali-dyu        yinala 
fighting  -  from     I  here 

Wxnya 
remain 
Iygil      bald       yiani 
sick         *  we 

bumalyidyali 
fighting 
Bina  mayar  gibir  ydndu  nal 
this   wounded  man    who     me 
bume 
beat 
Ta  ga  yagugulia  bumani  ? 
where       those        struck 
Mayar-galandi        baluni 
wounds  -  by  died 

yagugulia 
those 


I  was  struck  by  him. 

I  remain  here  because  of 
the  fight. 


We  are  ill  through  fight- 
ing. 


This  is  the  wounded  man 
who  beat  me. 


Where   are   those    that 

were  struck  1 
They  died  of  their 

wounds. 


Minaring  bi  umdn?     Warai  Minyay  ga-ndumara?  Tulu  What  dost  thou  make? 

what     thou  makest      spear       what       #  thou  makest  spear      A  spear. 
Bantouniumd?     Bali  Bandu  me  yina?     Yugu        Who  made  this?     This 

who    this  made  this  -  one  who  made  this     this  -  one  person. 
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Jlanto  tia  muron  umunun 

who    me   alive  will  -  make 
Hanto     unoa     punul     umd. 

who        that         sun     made? 

Jehova-ko 
Jehovah 
Murorop  noa  umd 

good       he    did 
Mtjnmin  winta  kakula,  umd 

blind       some      were,    made 

noa  barun  ndkilikdn 
he    them        seers 
Umabunbiyi  kora,  teti  koa  noa, 
permit -to -do  not  dead  lest  he 

kateakun 

may  -  be 
Umaipata   bay   uni  yarakai 
nearly- made  I      this       bad 
Wiyala  bbn  umauwil-koa  unoa 

tell     him  may-make-that  this 
Warai   bap  umulin 
spear       I   am-making 
Mirln  bap  upulln 
point      I    putting 
Wonup  ke  mirln  wiritbara 
where    #    point  -  affixed 
Umatoara    kumba-birup 

made      yesterday-from 


WIRADUREI. 

IQandu  nal  murungurwalgiri  Who  will  save  me  alive? 

who     me      alive  will  save 
Bandu  yirei  bunme?    Iovagu  Who  made  the  sun  ?    Je- 

who      sun     made      Jehovah       hovah. 


Bala,  guin  marup  bunme  He  did  good. 

#    he      good       did 
Gidbir  mugln  guin  bunme  pdgi  He  made  some  who  were 
some     blind      he    made  to  see       blind  to  see. 


Karia  pin  mali  malmambia, 
not     him  to-do   permit-to-do 
balupgiri  pin  yain 
will  -  die    he    else 
Balain-du  wilai  bunge  pina 
nearly  - 1  this 

Yala  pin  bunmaligu 
tell    him    to  -  make 
Tulu  bald-tu  dindabalgunana 
spear     #      I     am  -  fashioning 
Bald-tu  gunimar  turbara 

#     I      point     sharpening 

Tagara  panala  gunimar -durai 

where      that         point  -  with 

Hanala  dalan  dindabalgurdn 

that     yesterday     fashioned 


Do  not  permit  him  to  do 
it,  lest  he  die. 


I  nearly  spoiled  this. 
Tell  him  to  make  it. 
I  am  making  a  spear. 

I  am  making  a  point  to 

it. 
Where  is  that  which  is 

sharpened  ? 
That  which  was   made 

yesterday. 


Wonta-koldp      bi    uwdn  ? 
where-towards  thou   goest 


Sydney-koldp 

Wonta-birup   bi  uwd  1 
where-from  thou  earnest 

Koiyoptin  bap  uwd 

camp-from   I    came 

Wiya   bi         tandn     uwala? 
say   thou  approaching   come 


Wiya  bi      tandn      uwunun  ? 
say  thou  approaching  wilt-come 


Tdgu-purgu  gd-ndu  bapgalgu  Whither  are  you  going  ? 
where-towards  #  thou  place  -  to 
ya?iana  ? 
going 
Sydney-purgu  Towards  Sydney. 

Tddi   pindu   bapgali     buoge    Whence  did  you  come  ? 
whence  thou  place-from  earnest 

Burandi  yugani-dyu  I  started  from  the  camp, 

camp-from  moved  - 1 

Ydma    Id-ndu    tain     yanagi  Dost  thou  wish  to  come  ? 
#  thou  hither  to-come 

pindi  ? 

wishest 
Ydma-ndu  tain  yanagiri  ?      Will  you  come  1 
thou  hither  wilt  -  come 


KAMILARAI. 

Wiya  bi     waita  uwala? 

say  thou  departing    go 
Wiya  bi     waita    uwunun 

say  thou  departing  wilt  -  go 
Wiya   bali    uwala 

say  we  -  two  go 
Waita    peen  uwala  witimuli- 
departing  we       go       hunting. 
kolap 
to 
Wonen      peen  uwala  ? 
which-way  we       go 
Hiakai 
this-way 

Wonen        lean  ? 
which-way  indeed 
Wauwil      bali      bi      Palcai 
may-go    we-two  thou     Pakai 

kabo 
presently 

Yanoa,  uwunun    bo    ta  bap 
not-so     will-go  alone  #    I 
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Yama-ndu  yanagi  pindi  ? 

thou   to -go     wilt 
Yama-ndu  yanagiri 

thou  wilt -go 
Bali    yanagi,  or  yanagi-li 
we-two     go,  go-we-two 

Barawigi  piani 
go-hunting    we 


Wiya     bali    bap  wauwil 
say    we-two  I    may -go 


Ee,  waita     bali 
yes,  depart  we  -  two 
Waita     lap  bara 
departed   #    they 
Yurip      bula      uwala 
away  you -two     go 
Harabokako  bap  waita 
sleep  -  for      I    depart 
Waita  koa  bap  mimaiyi  kora 
depart  that    I       detain     not 


Winta  bara  waita  uwunun 
some    they  away   will  -  go 
Waita  'wunun  noa  ba%  waita 
away       go        he  when  away 
paiya  peen 
then    we 


Tagu-purgu  yanagi  piani? 
where-towards     go  we 

Nina  yain 
here  -  by 
Tagu-purgu- gd  ? 
whither  -  indeed 
Pakaiagu    guaiu     pindi-dyu 
Pakai -to  presently     with -I 

yamagi 
to-accompany 

Wirai,   guyupan-du    yana-tu 
no  myself  go  - 1 

waligiri 
Hindu   panunda      yamagi 
thou       with  -  me    accompany 
pindi-dyu 
wish  - 1 
Ba,   ngunda-tu  yamagiri 
yes,  with  -  thee  - 1  will  -  go 
Yandn  bald  guingulia 
gone       #         they 
Hindu     bula    yana 
thou     ye  -  two   go 
Yurai  wirigigu  yanana-tu 

going  - 1 
Yanagiri     mdn-dyu,      karia 
will  -  go    necessarily  - 1,    not 
nal  mima 
me  detain 
Hunbai  marap  wdri  yanagi 
some  will  -  go 

Yantu    pin    yanagiri,    piani 
when      he       will  -  go        we 
wdri  yanagiri 
surely  will  -  go 
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Dost  thou  wish  to  go  1 
Wilt  thou  go? 
Let  us  two  go. 
Let  us  go  a  hunting. 

Which  way    shall    we 

go? 
This  way. 

I  don't  know  which  way. 

I  want  thee  to  go  with 
me  to  Pakai  presently. 


No.     I  will  go  by  my- 
self. 

I  wish  you  to  go  with 
me. 


Yes,  I  will  go  with  you. 
They  are  gone. 
Go  away,  you  two. 

I    am    going    away  to 

sleep. 
I  must  go,  do  not  detain 

me. 

Some  of  them  will  go. 

When  he  goes,  we  will 
go- 
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Wonta    punul    kakula  uiva    Tadi  gara    yirei   yantu-ndu  What  time  was  it  when 
where       sun         was     come  where  sun    when  -  thou       you  came  1 

yaiya  nura  ba  1  buoge  ? 

then     ye    when  earnest 

Uwaliela    noa  ba,  nuyururwd   Yantu     guin      yanambildni  As  he  was  walking  he 
going  -  was  he  as,         met  when         he        was  -  walking       met  him. 

yaiya  bbn  noa  biridyainme  yln  guin 

then  him  he  met  him  he 

Wi.ya  bi      uwakeun     koiyoy-  Bdma-ndu     yurayga     yana-  Have  you  been  to  the 
say  thou  went  -  to-day  camp  -  thou    camp  -  to     went  -       camp  this  morning  ? 

koldy  ?  yarin  ?  • 

towards  to-day 

Keawai  kumba     bay   waita-     Wirai    bald-tu     mat    yana-   No,  but  I  shall  go  to- 
no     to-morrow  I  depart-go-      no  #1  go  -  to-       morrow  morning. 

'wakin  gariawagiri  yuruygal  yadu 

to-morrow  morrow  shall    morning      I 

Kabo       waita  'wunun  bay       Talutalan-tu  wari  yanagiri       By-and-bye  I  shall  go. 
presently  away  shall  -  go    I  soon  - 1  shall  -  go 

Kurikai-kurikai     ta      kutdn  Indyay      bald    yunbayidydla  It  is  easy  to  go  to  the 
quick -quick  #  is         easy  #      shut  -  place  -  to      jail,  but  not  so  easy 

tewalikojail-koldV,keawardn      yanagi,  wirai    bial  indyay       to  get  out  again. 

to  -  go  jail-towards,    not  to -go      not    indeed   easy 

wiluyko  buogaldligi 

returning  -  for  to  -  come 

Pitul-mapa  bi     tia     ba,   Yantu-ndu  nal    yaruimeini,  If  thou  hadst  loved  me, 

glad- made -had  thou  me      if      if- thou       me      hadst  -  loved       I    should     not    have 
keawai  yaiya  bay     wapa  wirai       malay  gild-tu       gone, 

not       then     I   gone -had         not    should -have     then -I 

yanain 
gone 
Wiya  bay  vwunun  ?  Ydma-tu  ganagiri  ba  ?  Shall  I  go  ? 

say      I     shall -go  I   shall -go  # 

WamvnUla  tia  Sydney-koldy    Sydney.gu  yanamambia  nal     Let  me  go  to  Sydney. 

let -go       me  towards  to        let -go        me 

WamunUnun  banuy  Yanamambilgiri  nyal-tu  I  will  permit  thee  to  go. 

let -go -will    I -thee  let -go -will        thee -I 

Keawardn  wdl  bi    uwunun      Wirandu   bial  wdri  yanagiri  Thou  shalt  not  go. 

not  thou  shalt  -  go       not  -  thou  indeed  shalt  -  go 

Yanoa  uwayi  kora  Karia  yana  Do  not  go. 

desist      go       not  not       go 

Yari  bi     'wunun,    tureakun    Karia    yana,    turigiri    nyal  Do    not    go,    lest    you 
not  thou  shalt -go,  spear-may      not  go     will  -  spear  thee       should  be  speared  by 

koa  bin  koreko  bara  wari  yiriagalgiri  gibrigal-       the  men. 

Jest  thee   man    they  pass -through    men- 

galandi 
by 
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Uwata  noa  yanti  ta  punul  ba  Guin  buoge  yantu  yirei  uruV-   He  came  when  the  sun 
came    he      as     *     sun      #       he     came  when  sun  setting  -       was  setting. 
poloy  kuleun  guni 

sinking    was  was 

Keawaran  noa     wapa     yanti  Wirai  guin  buogeini    yantu  He  had  not  come  when 
not  he  had- come   as        not        he  had- come     when       the  sun  was  setting. 

ta  punul  ba    poloy   kuleun        yirei  uruin 

*    sun      #  sinking     was  sun  passed  -  through 


Tiirdn       uni 
is  -  broken  this 
Tiir-buya        uni 
broken  -  made  this 
Itanto  uni     tiir-buyd? 
who      it   broken  -  made 
Wiwi,       tiir-kuledkun       koa 
mind,   broken  -  should  -  be  lest 

spade 

spade 
Wiwi,      tiir-buyeakun       koa 
mind,  broken  -  make  -  may  lest 

hi   unoa  spade 
thou  that 

Wiwi,      tiir-bureakun       koa 
mind,  broken  -  make  -  may  lest 

bi  unoa  spade  yali  kalaito 
thou  that  that  stick-with 

Tiir-buyapa       bamba,  minuy 
broken  -  made  -  had  I  -  if  what 

bunun  yaiya  bara  tia? 
done     then   they  me 


Minuy  bulin  bi? 

what    doing  thou 
Minuy  ba  bin  ? 

what        thee 
Minuy  bunun  yaiya  biloa? 

what    will- do   then   thee -he 
Minuy  buliko  ke  ? 

what    to  -  do 
Minuy      buli-koldy      bountoa 

what       to-do  -  for         she 
uwunun 
will  -  go 


Ulna  baygdn  bald 

this     broken     # 
IQidi    baiggaman 
this  broken  -  made 
Bandit  yin      baygame 

who       it    broken  -  made 
Karia,    kaia        baygagiri 
do  -  not,  spade  broken  -  will  -  be 

Ya       baygamalgiri       yindu 
broken  -  make  -  will     thou 
yayin  kaia 
spade 
Ya  kaia  yayin      bayganial- 
spade  broken  -  make  - 

giri  madandurdtu 
will     stick  -  with 
Yantu-tu  yiyga      bay  game, 
if- 1        had     broken  -  made 
minyala      nal      yaingulia 
what  -  in       me  they 

yiyga? 
been 
Minyay  wd-ndu  malgunana  ? 

what       #  thou        doing 
Widyuy  yinya  ba  nyunda? 
how  is  to  -  thee 

Widyuy  guin    nyal   yiygiri  ? 
what        he    to  -  thee  will  -  be 
Widyuy  maruygu  yiygi? 
what     good  -  for  to  -  be 
Minyaygu  gd  nd  yanagunana 
what  -  for        she     is  -  going 
mai 


This  is  broken. 

This  is  broken  (by  some 

one). 
Who  broke  it  ? 

Take   care!    the   spade 
will  be  broken. 


Take    care,     lest     you 
break  that  spade. 


Take  care,  lest  you 
break  that  spade  with 
the  stick. 

If  I  had  broken  it,  what 
would  they  have  done 
to  me? 


What  art  thou  doing  ? 

What  is  the  matter  with 

thee? 
What  will  he  do  to  you  ? 

Of  what  use  is  it  ? 

For  what  is  she  going  ? 
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Nanun       bountoa      biyu-gbai 
will  -  see         she  father 

bounoun  ba 
her 
Teti  ba-bunbila  bon 
dead     be  -  let     him 


Teti       buyula       bon 
dead  make  -  to  -  be  him 
Teti     ba-bunbinun    banuy 
dead  to-be-permit-will  I-thee 
Teti-buyunun  banuy 

dead-to-be-cause-will  I-thee 
Minuybauwil  koa    ball     bon 
what  may-do  that  we-two  him 
Yanoa,  teti-beakun  koa  noa 
desist  dead-may-be  lest  he 


Teti-burileun  bar) 

dead-to-be-made-myself-  I 


WIRADUREI. 

Babln  guy  ydgigu 
father  her   to  -  see 


Baluia  yin  bari;  balumambia 
die      him    let      permit-to-die 
■gin 
him 
Bin  balubunia 
him  dead  -  strike 
Nyaltu  balumambilgiri 
thee-I    to-die-permit-will 
Buyalgiri  baluygi  nyal-tu 
to  -  die    thee  - 1 
Widyu  la       li       yuan  mali 
what         we-two  to-him  to-do 
Karia  wilai   mala    baluygiri 
not  will -die 

yin  yain 
he    else 
Balubunilyidyilin  yadu 
dead-struck-myself     I 


Banto  wiyan  ? 
who      speaks 
Baliko,  yali-taro 
this      this-they 
Wiyauwil  bi  tia  yakoai  bara 
may-tell    thou  me     how     they 
ba  wiya   bin 
spoke  thee 
Ha   binuy  wiya  ? 

thou  him   told 
Han  unuy  wiyalin    yop 
who  there    talking  yonder 
IQdnu-t)   bi  wiyan? 
whom  thou   tellest 
Ernotiy  ?     Balin  ?     Baron 
me  us  -  two        thee 


Korekoba  wiyela    bi     tia 
man-of    speak  thou  to-me 


JRandu  yara  ? 
who     speaks 
Yugu-la;  yugu-gulia 

this  these 

Nyal-tu     yindi    widyuyur 
thee  I       wish  how 

yinyal-yuluy  ye 

thee-to     spoke  (subin.  they) 
Ydma  la-ndu  yin  ye  ? 
*    thou  him  told 
Bandu  gara  yalgunana  yila 
who  talking     there 

Banunda  ga-ndu  yara? 
to  -  whom     #  thou  speakest 
Banunda  ?     Baligingu  ? 
to  -  me  to  -  us  -  two 

Banainguliala 
to  -  them 
Banunda      yala      yiayga 
to-me        speak  tongue -in 
maingu 
native  -  of 


To  see  her  father. 

Let  him  die. 

Cause  him  to  die. 

I  will  permit  thee  to  die. 

I  will  make  you  to  die. 

What  shall  thou  and  I 

do  to  him  ? 
Let  him  alone,  lest  he 

die. 

I  have  killed  myself. 

Who  speaks  ? 

This  one  does ;  these  do. 

I  wish  thee  to  tell  me 
how  they  spoke  to 
thee. 

Didst  thou  tell  him  ? 

Who  is  talking  there  ? 

To     whom     dost     thou 

speak  ? 
To   me?      To  us  two? 

To  them. 


Speak  to  me  in  the  na- 
tive language. 
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Wiyeaka    bi    tia ;    kara    tia 
tell-again  thou  me    slowly  me 

wiyala 
speak 
Kabo,  kabo,    wiyawiyali 

presently,  presently,     talk-talk 

koa  bay 

that    I 
Wonen     bay    wiyunun     uni 
how  I      shall  -  say     this 

yitera 

name 
Yakounta   biloa   wiyd? 

when      thee-he   told 
Wiyan  banuy  yarokiliko 

tell     I  -  thee   to  -  arise 


Wiyunun   binuy      ha, 
shall-tell  thou-him  when 
wiyunun  yaiya  tia 
shall-tell    then  me 


WIRADUREI. 

Nal  yalalidya;   indyay  yald 
again     gently  speak 


me     tell  • 


Mabidya,    mabidya,    yana-tu 
stop  stop  that  I 

bubai  yalayidyal 
little  conversation 

Minyay  gar  a  yuin  yinagu 
what  name  of- this 


Widyuygagu  guin  nyal    ye  ? 
when  he     thee     told 

Binyal  baraygi  yadu  yara 
thee     to -rise      I       tell 
Nyal-tu    barambaiyara 
thee-I    to-rise-command 
IVantu-ndu      yin      yalgiri 
when  -  thou      him    shalt  -  tell 
winayali-dyu 
to  -  know  - 1 


Tell  me  again.     Speak 
slowly. 


Stay,  stay,  that  I  may 
have  a  little  conversa- 
tion. 

What  is  the  name  of  this? 


When  did  he  tell  thee  ? 

I  tell  thee  to  arise. 

I  command  thee  to  arise. 

When  you'  tell  him,  let 
me  know. 


Patin  yali  koiivonto 

drops  this      rain 

Kabo        ka  ta  turunun  yaiya 

presently  will-spear  then 

bin 

thee 
Bulka-kaba  noa  butikankaba 

back  -  on      he      beast  -  on 
Keawai  kolay  bay  yutdn 

not      about    I      give 


Ilukila  ba/i    unoa 

give-each-other  we-two    that 
Kora-koa   napdl   uwdn    kore- 
why  -  not  woman      go      man- 

koa? 

with 


Kalindu  yubara 
water      drops 
Guain   yinyal  turigiri 
presently  thee   will  -  spear 


It  rains. 

By-and-bye  you  will  be 
speared. 


Biraga  iramangu  guin  winya  He  is  on  horseback. 

back-on    horse-of     he      sits 

Wirai    bald4u    yuygi    wina-  I  am  not  about  to  give. 

not        #     I     to-give     am- 

yana 
thinking 

Uali  yuyilagi 

we  -  two  give  -  each  -  other 
Wargu     main-dya    wirai 

why       man  -  with      not 

inar-girbay  yamagi  ? 
women      accompany 

133 


Let  us  two  exchange. 

Why  do  not  the  women 
go  with  the  men  ? 
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Yanoa,  yiriyiri  ka  he 
desist      sacred 


Pitul  korien  bay  shoe-tin 
glad      not       I  from 


Pule  yowi-koba 
voice  strange-of 
Minariytin    bi    kbtdn    untoa- 

what-from  thou  thinkest  that- 
tin 

from 
Kbtdliela     bay  teti  bay  bakapa 
was-thinking  I  dead  I  should-be 


Thray  bay  kutan 
awake    I      am 

Tiray    buyula    bon,  bouykuli 
awake  make-to-be  him     arise 
koa  noa 
that  he 
Konen  ta  uni  [picture]  nakiliko 
pretty      this  to  -  see 

Buna    bo    ta    bay    wiyunun 
surely  I     will-speak 

tuloa 
straight 
Minariytin    bi    tia    buka 
what  -  from  thou  me  angry- 

buyan ? 
makest-to-be 

Minariytin  bi  tia  buka  kutan  ? 
what-from  thou  me  angry   art 
Kamulala     noa     Jehova-ko 
finished        he      Jehovah 
yantin-biruy  umuli-biruy 
all  -  from      work  -  from 
Kauwa  wiyaltun      bay  yatoa 
yes   spoke-to-myself  I  myself 
bo 
alone 


WIRADUREI. 

Banagu      minyambul 
that  -  for  thing 

yiriyirimbay 
sacred 
Wirai-dyu      gatdygilinya 
not  - 1  am  -  glad 

bagandar-durai 
shoe  -  with 
jRiay   guolbdy 
tongue    other 

Minyay-indu  dila  winayana  What   dost   thou    think 
what  -  thou  of-  that  thinking         about  that  1 


Because  it  is  a  sacred,  a 
forbidden  thing. 


I  am   not   pleased  with 
the  shoe. 


A  foreign  language. 


Nadu      winayatilin      baluni  I  thought  1  should  have 


I     thought  -  to  -  myself  die 

malay-adyu 
should  - 1 
Mil-ti     warana 
eyes-my    stand 
Barumbumd  yln  baruygigu 
awake-strike  him    to-arise 


died. 


I  am  awake. 


Bina  dandar  [picture]  yagigu 
this     pretty  to  -  see 

Badu     wari   kari      yalgiri 

I  truly  will-speak 

ban  ydn 

indeed 
Wargu-ndu  nal  talai  buyam- 
why  -  thou     me  angry  makest- 

bira  ? 

to-be 
Wargu  bald-ndu-ti  talai  yinya  ? 

why      #  thou-me  angry  art 
Jova-gu  guobini     malyidyali- 
Jehovah    ceased  work  ing- from - 

guy  biambul 

his      all 
Yalu-tu  yatiligunani 

truly  I  was-speaking-to-myself 


Wake  him,  that  he  may 
get  up. 


This  is  a  pretty  picture 

to  look  at. 
I  shall   certainly  speak 

the  truth. 


Why  dost  thou  enrage 
me? 


Why    art    thou    angry 

with  me? 
Jehovah  rested  from  all 

his  work. 


Yes,  I  was   talking   to 

myself. 


KAMILARAI. 

Nauwa   iviroban   bot'rntoa    tia 
look,       follows        she       me 

hi 
while 
Nakildn  bali 

look-at-each-other  we-two 
Ndkileun     bay     yatoa      bo 
saw-myself    I       myself  alone 

Ndkiliyela 
seeing-place-in 
Minariytin  bon  bunkula  ? 
what-from  him     struck 
Kola    noa   buka    bariy 
because  he    angry  always 


Banti  ban  kora 

so      do    not 
Mumbila  tia  yaloa 

lend      me  that 
Mumbitoara  noa  uni 
lent  it    that 

Mumbea  bay  tarai  kdn 

lent         1    another 


Bumaiya  bin  uni  ivonto      bi 
offered        I     that    but    thou 
ba  keawai       manpa 
not      wouldst  -  take 

Tunuy  uni  Turkey  koba 

stone    this       "  of 

Kore  uni  Turkey  -  kal 

man  this  of 

Tiriko  tia  wina 
red      me  burns 

Makoro  yuwa  tia,  yatun  karai, 
fish  give  me  and  flesh 
yatun  tibin  yatun  kokoin 
and  bird  and  water 
tauwil  koa  bay,  pitauwil 
may- eat  that  I  may  -  drink 
koa  bay 
that    I 

Ma  tauwa  unti  -  kal 
eat     this  -  of 
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Bdga      yantu      na      nal 
look        when      she      me 
gubagubalgunagiri 
follow-constantly- will 
Bali  yayilagunana 

we-two  are-looking-at-each-other 
Badu     yayidyilin     buonayi- 
I        saw  -  myself  reflecting. 
dyilidya 
thing-in 
Wargu  ba  ga  yin  human  ? 
why  him   struck 

Banagu   yin   talai   yigunagi 
that  -  for     he  angry      to  -  be 
turur 
always 
Karia    yala    mala 

not    that-way   do 
Bunumidya-ti   yila 
lend       me  that 
Bunumin  bald  na 
lent  it 

Badu  main     guolgu 
I        man  another -to 
yunumini 
lent 
Buni  malay  -  anyunda,  wirai 
gave      would  -  to  thee       not 
yai  -  yandu    barame 
but      thou    didst  -  take 
Bina  walay  Turkey  -  guba 
this     stone        "  of 

Bina  bald  Turkey  -  gan 
this      #  of 

Balandu  nal  kanana 

flame  me  burns 
Buyga  li  guya,  banay  dibin 
give  me  fish,  flesh,  bird, 
kalim  -  bu  yana  -  tu  talgiri, 
water  -  and,  that  - 1  will  -  eat 
widyalgiri  -  bu 
will  -  drink  -  and 
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Look  while  she  is  fol- 
lowing me. 


We  two  are  looking  at 
each  other. 

I  saw  myself  in  the  mir- 
ror. 


Why  was  he  beaten  ? 

Because    he   is   always 
angry. 


Do  not  do  so. 

Lend  that  to  me. 

It  is  lent. 

1  have  lent  it  to  another 
person. 


f  would  have  given  it  to 
thee,  but  thou  wouldst 
not  take  it. 

This  is  a  stone  of  Tur- 
key. 
This  is  a  Turk. 

The  flame  burns  me. 

Give  me  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  and  water,  that 
I  may  eat  and  drink. 


Kabidya  gulbir  yinala  tald 
begin       some   of  this  eat 


Eat  some  of  this. 


THE 


LANGUAGES  OF  NORTHWESTERN  AMERICA. 


The  languages  of  the  tribes  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may  be  divided  into  two 
owl'        t  T '^  "*?»**»  thei-ocal  elements  and  pronunciation.     The" 
clasesmay  be  denominated  the  northern  and  southern,  the  latter  being  found  chiefly 
south  of >t he  Colum  la,  and  the  former  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  on  the  north  of  that 
nver.     To  the  northern  belong  the  Tahkali-Umqua,  the  Selish,  the  Tshinuk,  and  the 
Iakon  languages,  with  all  on  the  «  Northwest  Coast"  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
The  southern  division  comprehends  the  Sahaptin,  the  Shoshoni,  the  Kalapuya,  Saste, 
Lutuam,,  and  all  the  Califbrnian  idioms,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them.     Those 
of  the  northern  class  are  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  harshness,  which  in  some  is 
so  great  as  almost  to  surpass  belief.     The  Chinooks,  Chikailish,  and  Killamuks,  appear 
actually  to  labor  in  speaking,-an  illusion  which  proceeds,  no  doubt,  from  the  effect 
produced  on  the  ear  of  the  listener  by  the  harsh  elements  with  which  their  languages 
abound,  as  well  as  by  the  generally  rough  and  dissonant  style  of  pronunciation.     The  y. 
is,  in  these  tongues,  a  somewhat  deeper  guttural  than  the  Spanish  jota.     The  g  is  an 
extraordmary  sound,  resembling  the  hawking  noise  produced  by  an  effort  to  expel  phlegm 
from   the   throat.     A  similar  element  (as  we   are  assured  on  good  authority)  in  the 
Quiccbuan  or  Peruvian  language,  is  called  by  the  Spanish  grammarians  the  cc  casta- 
nuelas,  and  is  compared  to  the  sound  made  in  cracking  nuts  with  the  teeth,— from  which, 
of  course,  we  can  only  infer  its  extreme  harshness.      2>J  is  a  combination  uttered  by 
forcing  out  the  breath  at  the  side  of  the  mouth,  between  the  tongue  and  the  palate.     The 
vocabularies,  and  the  remarks  upon  them,  will  exhibit  some  other  peculiarities  of  these 
languages.     They  are  all  indistinct  as  well  as  harsh.     The  same  element  in  the  Tshinuk 
and  other  tongues  is  heard  at  one  time  as  a  v,  at  another  as  a  b,  and  again  as  an  m,~ 
the  latter  being  probably  the  most  accurate  representation.   So  the  n  and  ^are  in  several 
undistinguishable,  and  we  were  constantly  in  doubt  whether  certain  short  vowels  should 
be  written  or  omitted. 

The  southern  languages  are,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  distinguished  for  softness  and 
harmony.  The  gutturals  are  found  in  two  or  three,  into  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  by  communication  with  the  northern  tribes.  The  rest  want  this  class  of 
letters,  and  have,  in  their  place,  the  labial/  the  liquid  r,  and  the  nasal  y,  all  of  which 
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are  unknown  in  the  former.  Difficult  combinations  of  consonants  rarely  occur,  and  the 
many  vowels  make  the  pronunciation  clear  and  sonorous.  There  is,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  variety  in  this  respect,  some  of  the  languages,  as  the  Lutuami,  Saste,  and 
Palaihnik,  being  smooth  and  agreeable  to  the  ear,  while  the  Shoshoni  and  Kalapuya, 
though  soft,  are  nasal  and  indistinct. 

In  their  grammatical  characteristics,  so  far  as  these  were  determined,  the  languages  of 
Oregon  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  other  aboriginal  idioms  of  America.  An  exu- 
berance of  inflections,  and  a  great  aptitude  for  composition,  is  every  where  apparent. 
Many  of  the  forms  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  occur  in  the  languages  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  tribes  of  our  continent.  The  system  of  "  transitions,"  or,  in  other 
words,  the  principle  of  expressing  the  pronouns,  both  of  the  subject  and  the  object,  by  an 
inflection  of  the  verb,  is  followed  by  all.  In  like  manner,  those  modifications  of  an  idea 
which  in  other  languages  are  expressed  by  separate  words,  are  in  these  denoted  by 
affixes  and  inflections.  The  facility  with  which  any  other  part  of  speech  may  be  trans- 
formed  to  a  verb  is  no  less  remarkable. 

The  distinction  made  in  some  of  the  eastern  tongues  between  the  names  of  animate  and 
inanimate  objects  has  not  been  found  to  exist  in  the  Oregon  languages.  The  missionaries 
had  not  met  with  it  in  any  instance. 

The  dual  of  the  pronoun  is  found  in  the  Tshinuk  and  Waiilatpu,  but  not  in  the 
Sahaptin,  Selish,  or  Kalapuya.  The  double  plural  of  the  first  person  (including  and  ex- 
cluding the  person  addressed),  is  also  found  in  the  Tshinuk.  In  the  Sahaptin°it  occurs, 
not  in  the  pronoun  itself,  but  in  a  very  singular  class  of  words,  termed  by  the  mission- 
aries »  declinable  conjunctions,"— words  which  do  the  office  of  conjunctions,  but  only  in 
connexion  with  verbs,  and  are  varied  for  number  and  person. 

A  very  simple,  and  what  might,  with  some  propriety,  be  termed  a  natural  method  of 
forming  the  plural,  prevails  in  many  of  these  languages.  It  is  by  a  repetition  of  the  first 
syllable,  or  a  portion  of  it,  sometimes  with  a  slight  change  of  the  vowel ;  as,  ludus, 
father,  in  Selish,  pi.  luludus ,-  tana,  ear,  ?\.  tuntdna  ;  kelig,  hand,  pi.  kilkelig ;  skul 
tamijto,  man,  pi.  skulkultami^o.  So  in  the  Sahaptin,  pitin,  girl,  Vl  pipitin";  and  in 
Netela,  kitg,  house,  pi.  kikitg.  In  most  of  these  languages,  the  adjective  has  also  its 
plural,  which  is  generally  formed  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  substantive,  but  is 
sometimes  very  irregular. 

1.    THE   TAHKALI-UMKWA   FAMILY. 

(A.   TayJculi.     B.   Tldtskanai  [a.  Tldtskanai ;  b.  Kwufyidkwa.]     C.  Gmkwa.) 

The  words  of  the  Tahkali  language  were  furnished  by  Mr.  A.  Anderson  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  had  been  for  several  years  in  charge  of  a  trading' post  in 
New  Caledonia.  Their  general  correctness  may  be  relied  upon,  but  the  minor  shades  of 
sound  are  probably  not  always  distinguished.  A  few  terms  have  been  added  (in  paren- 
theses),  from  the  Appendix  to  Harmon's  Journal  of  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  North 
America,  a  work  of  the  best  authority  on  this  subject.  The  words  of  the  Tlatskanai 
and  Umkwa  were  obtained  from  individuals  of  those  tribes. 

The  languages  of  this  family  belong  to  what  we  have  called  the  northern  division  and 
are  as  remarkable  as  the  rest  for  the  harshness  of  their  sounds.  The  Umkwa  forms  a 
partial  exception,  being  much  softer  than  the  others,  with  some  peculiar  elements  as  the 
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'•TilT'     ThhSK  diffeT-t  ""?  uaVe  ariSeU  ft°m  ,he  intercourse  °f  the  Umkwa  people 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  southern  division. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  the  grammatical  characterises  of  these  three  languages 
serves  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  their  affinity,  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  v'ocabu- 
ar.es.  In  all  three,  la  is  the  word  for  hand.  In  the  first  s'la  is,  my  hand,  and  n'la, 
thy  hand.  In  the  second  the  forms  are  precisely  the  same.  In  the  third  c'la  is  my 
hand,  and  nanla,  thy  hand.  Other  points  of  resemblance,  of  a  similar  kind,  will  be 
observed  in  the  vocabularies. 

2.   K  I  TUN  A  HA. 

(D.  Kitunafa.) 

These  words  were  obtained  from  a  Cree  (or  Knisteneau)  Indian,  who  had  been  much 
with  the  Kitunaha,  or  Coutanies,  and  spoke  their  language  with  fluency.  Full  reliance, 
however,  can  never  be  placed  upon  information  respecting  a  language  derived  from  any 
person  to  whom  it  is  not  the  native  tongue,— at  least  as  regards  its  minute  peculiarities. 

3.    TSIHAILI-SELISH   FAMILY. 

(E.  Qiqwdpwng.  F.  Selig  [c.  Kulespelm  /  d.  TsukaeUUlin ;  e.  Sfioaiatylpi.] 
G.  Skitsuig.  H.  Piskwdus.  I.  Skwdle.  J.  Ts^ailig  [f.  Ts^ailig  >  g.  Kwaiantfl ; 
h.  Kwenaiwityl.]     K.  Kawelitsk.     L.  Nsietgdwus.) 

All  these  vocabularies  (with  the  exception  of  the  Skwale,  which  was  received  from  an 
interpreter)  were  obtained  from  natives  of  the  respective  tribes,  generally  under  favour- 
able  circumstances.  For  the  Selish,  Skitsuish,  and  Piskwaus,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Eels,  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  at  Tshama- 
kain,  near  the  Spokan  River.  It  was  through  the  interpretation  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
the  explanations  which  their  knowledge  of  the  Selish  enabled  them  to  give,  that  the  words 
of  all  three  languages,  and  the  numerous  sentences  in  the  Selish  illustrative  of  the  gram- 
matical peculiarities  of  that  tongue,  were  correctly  written. 

The  languages  of  this  family  are  all  harsh,  guttural,  and  indistinct.  It  is  to  the  latter 
quality  that  many  of  the  variations  in  the  vocabularies  are  owing.  In  other  cases,  these 
proceed  from  dialectical  ditferences,  almost  every  clan  or  sept  in  a  tribe  having  some 
peculiarity  of  pronunciation.  In  the  Selish,  three  dialects  have  been  noted,  and  more 
might  have  been  given,  had  it  not  been  considered  superfluous.  These  three  are  first, 
the  Kullespelm,  spoken  by  a  tribe  who  live  upon  a  river  and  about  a  lake  known  by  that 
name ; — they  are  called  by  the  Canadians  Pend-oreilles,  which  has  been  corrupted  to 
Ponderays ;  secondly,  that  of  the  proper  Selish,  or  Flatheads,  as  they  are  called,  and  of 
the  Spokan  Indians ;  and  that  of  the  Soaiatlpi,  Okinakain,  and  other  tribes  upon  the 
Columbia. 

Of  the  Tsihailish,  also,  three  dialects  are  given,  which  differ  considerably  from  one 
another.     The  Quaiantl  reside  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name,  north  of  the  Tsihailish  (or 
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Chikailish)  proper,  and  the  Kwenaiwitl,  in  like  manner,  are  north  of  the  Kwaiantl,  not 
far  from  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca. 

More  attention  was  given  to  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  this  extensive  family  of 
languages,  than  to  those  of  any  other,  and  the  result  was  to  place  the  affinities  which 
prevail  between  them  in  a  much  clearer  light  than  could  have  been  effected  by  the  mere 
comparison  of  words.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  table  of  pronominal  affixes, 
in  several  of  the  most  dissimilar  idioms  : 


SHUSHWAP. 

SELISH. 

tgituyi 

tsituy. 

house 

ntgituf 

intsituy. 

my  house 

antgituj* 

antsituy* 

thy  house 

tgituf.s 

tsituys 

his  house 

ku/.tgitu/.s 

kaetsitufs 

our  house 

tgitupjmp 

tsituyJump 

your  house 

tgiitufs 

tsiituys 

their  house 

TSIHAILISH. 

NSIETSHAWUS. 

flag 

snendwen 

house 

funuydg 

tunsnendwen 

my  house 

lufdg 

tisnendwen 

thy  house 

tey.dgs 

tasnenawenus 

his  house 

teydgtgityd 

tasnenaweniutyl 

our  house 

teydgilup 

tasnenawelu 

your  house 

tey.dgs 

tasnenawenus 

their  house 

It  is  evident  that  the  t  which  commences  the  word  in  the  last  two  is  not  an  integral 
part  of  the  pronoun :  it  may  therefore  be  omitted  in  the  comparison.  The  affixes  will 
then  be  as  follows : 


SHUSHWAP. 

SELISH. 

n  — 

in  — 

an  (or  a)  — 

an  (or  a) 

—  s 

—  s 

kuy.  — 

kae  — 

—  ump 

—  ump 

5 

—  s 

TSIHAILISH. 

NSIETSHAWUS. 

unu 

un  — 

my 

U  

i  — 

thy 

5 

—  us 

his 

—  tgityJ 

—  iutyl 

our 

—  Hup 

—  lu 

your 

—  s 

—  us 

their 

The  Nsietshawus  differs  more  widely,  in  its  vocabulary,  from  what  may  be  called  the 
general  type  of  the  family,  than  any  of  the  others.  One  of  the  most  striking  points  of 
difference  is  its  rejection  of  all  the  labial  articulations.  Sometimes  it  adopts  peculiar 
words,  instead  of  those  which  contain  these  elements;  but  frequently  it  supplies  the  place 
of  m  or  b  by  a  w,  and  that  of^?  by  an  h,  as  in  the  following  examples  : 


*  The  an  becomes  a  before  a  consonant ;  as,  astitylam,  thy  canoe. 
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N8IETSHAWUS. 

numdn 

nuwun 

son 

mos 

tyla-wos 

face 

mdqsu?i 

wdqsun 

nose 

pantylakdm 

hantylatgewus 

spring 
winter 

pansotutgi 

hansotutgi 

tumOy. 

tawey 

earth 

mutsuts 

tawotsai 

snake 

nibatyl 

uniioatyl 

we 

pdnutgs 

tyla-hdntgs 

ten 

The  following  are  the  most  important  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  Selish  tongue 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  other  languages  of  this  family  do  not  materially 
differ :  J 

1.  There  are  various  modes  of  forming  the  plural.  That  which  may  be  termed  the 
regular  method,  is  by  prefixing  the  syllable  ^,-or  as  it  is  sometimes  pronounced 
wutyl  or  ntyl;  as,  katgkis,  brother,  pi.  utylkatgkis  ;  nbyonoyjjs,  wife,  pi.  uty.ln6yonoy.us 
Another  common  mode,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  by  the  duplication  of  the 
first  part  of  the  word,  with  sometimes  a  change  of  the  vowel;  as,  waytclt,  infant  pi 
w&ywuyWlt;  stumkddlt,  daughter,  pi.  stumtumkadU;  stitylam,  canoe,  pi.  stilyUitylam 
Sometimes  the  plural  is  formed  apparently  after  this  principle,  but  in  a  very  irregular 
fashion;  as  gdiitum,  girl,  pi.  gdugutum;  skikwugldstan,  eye,  pi.  skikwutylkwughstan  ; 
tetoit,  boy,  pi.  titoit.  In  some  cases  the  plural  is  a  peculiar  word,  entirely  different  from 
the  singular;  as,  sumddm,  woman,  pi. petylpitylkwi,  probably  derived  from petylki,  the 
word  for  woman  in  Kituna/.a ;  but  sumsumddm,  is  sometimes  used.  Some  nouns  have 
a  double  plural,  as,  ilumiyom,  chief,  pi.  utylililumiyom.  All  these  variations  must, 
of  course,  be  learned  by  practice,  as  they  depend  upon  no  general  principles. 

2.  The  plurals  of  adjectives  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  nouns ;  as,  iaiat, 
strong,  pi.  utylmidt;  yaest,  good,  pi.  yusydest;  taiaa,  bad,  pi.  titaiad.  But  there  are 
several  which  have  the  plural  entirely  different  from  the  singular ;  as,  kwutunt,  great, 
pi.  piistydet ;  kukwaioma,  small,  pi.  Uitsimet. 

3.  A  diminutive  of  some  words  is  formed  in  alt;  as,  skokosdd,  boy  or  son,  skokosadlt, 
little  boy ;  stumtgdd,  daughter,  slumtgddlt,  little  daughter,  gdiitum,  girl,  has  gegutum 
for  its  diminutive. 

No  cases  have  been  distinguished  in  the  language. 

4.  The  personal  pronouns  are — 


koidd,  I 

dnuwi  or  onoi,  thou 

tsunitylts,  he 


kaenpild,  we 
npildpstump,  ye 
tsuniity.lts,  they 


Neither  the  dual  nor  the  exclusive  plural  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the  language.  To 
express  "  I  and  thou,"  a  speaker  would  say  kaetidnum,  lit.  we-thou.  So  "  I  and  John" 
would  be  kaen-John,  we-John.  Kae  or  kaen  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  first  person 
plural,  used  as  a  prefix. 
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5.  The  possessive  affixes  have  been  already  given.  The  following  examples  will  show 
the  manner  in. which  they  are  joined  with  nouns.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  n  of  the 
first  and  second  persons  is  dropped  before  an  s  : 

■      Urdu  or  liidu,  father  pi.  Z&fcdu,  fathers 

inludu,  my  father  inluludu,  my  fathers 

dnludu,  thy  father  dnluludu,  thy  fathers 

ludus,  his  father  luludus,  his  fathers 

kaeludu,  our  father  kaeluludu,  our  fathers 

luauump,  your  father  luluduump,  your  fathers 

lodaus,  their  father  luludaus,  their  fathers 

stitylam,  canoe  pi,  stityJtityZam,  canoes 

istitylam,  my  canoe  istityltitylam,  my  canoes 

astitylam,  thy  canoe  astitydtltylam,,  thy  canoes 

stitylams,  his  canoe  stity.ltitylams,  his  canoes 

kaestityZam,  our  canoe  kaestitykityZam,  our  canoes 

stitylump  (irreg.),  your  canoe  stityltityZump,  your  canoes 

stiityJams,  their  canoe  stitydtntylams,  their  canoes 

The  third  person  plural,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  from  the  third  person  singular,  not  in 
the  affix,  but  in  the  duplication  of  the  vowel  of  the  substantive.  This  peculiarity  runs 
through  the  whole  language,  and  will  be  observed  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb. 

When  utyZ  or  wutyZ,  is  used  to  form  the  plural  of  a  word,  it  is  prefixed  to  these  pro- 
nouns,-  as,  katgki,  brother,  inkdtgki,  my  brother,  utyZinkdtgki,  my  brothers  ;  noyonoy., 
wife,  ttty.lkaendy.onoy. j  our  wives. 

6.  lad  signifies  this;  gaii  (or  gai),  itsi  and  ity.Zu,  that,  according  to  the  distance  of 
the  object  to  which  they  refer.  Qaii  may  have  the  tense  signs  u  (or  o)  and  mu  before 
it ;  as,  in  answer  to  the  question,  who  did  it?  a  native  would  say,  u-gaii,  that  man  did ; 
who  will  go  1  ans.  mu-gaii,  that  one  will. 

Quet  is  the  interrogative  who  ?     In  the  plural  it  makes  guuguet?    Stem  signifies  what  ? 

7.  The  exact  number  of  tenses  and  modes  in  Selish  is  not  yet  determined.  Past  time 
is  expressed  by  prefixing  u  (or  6)  and  tylam,  the  former  having  a  general  signification, 
the  latter  referring  to  an  action  as  just  completed.  There  are  also  two  future  signs,  to  (or 
tou)  and  nam,  the  first  expressing  simple  futurity,  and  the  latter  apparentl/having  a 
signification  of  will  or  intention.  All  the  tenses  have  two  forms,  the  one  indefinite,  as,  I 
sleep,  I  slept,— the  other  definite,  as,  I  am  sleeping,  I  was  sleeping,  &c.  This  form  'is 
made  by  prefixing  ats  or  ets  to  the  verb,  and  suffixing  ig  or  is;  as,  UnUut,  he  laughs, 
atsHmtsutig,  he  is  laughing;  ukimlintsut,  I  laughed,  ukiatsmntsutig,  I  was  laughing. 

By  prefixing  aks  or  uks  to  a  verb  with  ig  suffixed,  a  form  is  obtained  signifying  wish 
or  desire ;  as,  iitylin,  he  eats,  uksiitylinig,  he  wants  to  eat. 

Suits  prefixed  gives  the  signification  of  ought  or  should;  as,  tgetg-dupelam,  to  pray  for 
kaetgetgaupelam,  we  pray  for  him,  kaesaitstgetgdupeMm,  we  ought  to  pray  for  him 

The  negative  form  is  made  by  prefixing  ta  or  tarn  to  the  verb;  the  interrogative  by 
prefixing  ya.  &  J 
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8.  The  following  paradigm  shows  some  of  the  variations  of  an  intransitive  verb : 

DEFINITE  FORM. 


INDEFINITE  FORM. 

kin-iitg,  I  sleep 
kwu-iitg,  thou  sleepest 

iitg,  he  sleeps 
kae-iitg,  we  sleep 
pu-iitg,  ye  sleep 

iitg,  (iiitg)  they  sleep 


ki-atsiitgig,  I  am  sleeping 
ku-atsiitgig,  thou  art  sleeping 

atsiitgig,  he  is  sleeping 
kae-atsiitgig,  we  are  sleeping 
pu-atsiitgig,  ye  are  sleeping 

atsiitgig,  they  are  sleeping 


u-kin-iitg,  I  slept 
u~kwv-iitg,  thou  didst  sleep 
u-iitg,  he  slept,  &c. 


ii-lci-atsiitgig,  I  was  sleeping 
u-ku-atsiitgig,  thou  wast  sleeping 
u-atsiitgig,  he  was  sleeping,  &c. 


tydam-kin-iitg,  I  have  slept 


mkiniitg,  I  shall  sleep 


narnkiniitg,  I  will  sleep 


tjMm-ki-atsiitgig,  I  have  been  sleeping 


FIRST  FUTURE. 


mkiatsiitgig,  I  shall  be  sleeping 


SECOND  FUTURE. 


namkiatsiitgig,  I  will  be  sleeping 


kiaksiitgig,  I  want  to  sleep 
kwuksiitgig,  thou  wishest  to  sleep 

uksiitgig,  he  wants  to  sleep 
kauksiitgig,  we  would  sleep 
puksiitgig,  ye  would  sleep 
uksiitgig,  they  would  sleep 


kinetskusiitgig,  I  am  wanting  to  sleep 
kwetskusiitgig,  thou  art  wanting  to  sleep 
etskusiitgig,  he  is  wanting  to  sleep 
kaetskusiitgig,  we  are  wanting  to  sleep 
pu etskusiitgig,  ye  are  wanting  to  sleep 
etskusiitgig,  they  are  wanting  to  sleep 


OPTATIVE  PAST. 


u-kiatsiitgig,  I  did  want  to  sleep,  &c. 


DECENTIAL. 


kisaitsiitgig,  I  ought  to  sleep 
kwusaitsiitgig,  thou  oughtest,  &c.  &c. 

There  is  still  another  form  in  sudus,  signifying,  to  go  away  to  do  any  thing ;  as, 

kisuausiitgig,  I  am  going  away  to  sleep 
kwusuausiitgig,  thou  art  going  away,  dec. 
ukisuausiitgig,  I  went  away,  &c. 
namkisuausiitgig,  I  will  go,  &c. 
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9.  The  reflective  form  is  denoted  by  the  termination  tsut ;  as  in  tapentsut,  to  kill  one's 
self: 

Sing,  kintapentsut,  I  kill  myself  Plu.  kaetapentsut,  we  kill  ourselves 

kwutdpentsut,  thou  killest  thyself  putdpentsut,  ye  kill  yourselves 

tapentsut,  he  kills  himself  tdapentsut,  they  kill  themselves 

This  form  receives  the  same  affixes  for  mood  and  tense  as  the  simple  verb. 

10.  The  reciprocal  form  terminates  in  wdfu;  as,  from  polistum,  to  kill: 

kaepulistuwd/.u,  we  kill  one  another 
pupulistuway.u,  ye  kill  one  another 
pulistuwa^u,  they  kill  one  another 

11.  A  form  signifying  to  do  any  thing  for  or  concerning  another  is  made  by  the  addi- 
tion ofpela  or  pele  to  the  verb ;  as, 

tgetgaupeldm,  to  pray  for 

kuektgetgaupeldm,  I  will  (or  would)  pray  for  thee 
kotgetgaupeldntejM,  thou  prayest  for  me 
kidkpeldm,  to  bear  witness  against,  accuse 
kaekisikpelentum,  we  accuse  him 

12.  The  following  is  the  present  tense  of  a  transitive  verb  varied  through  all  its 
transitions : 

uitgin  or  witgin,  to  see. 


uitgintsin,  I  see  thee 
uitgin,  I  see  him 


FIRST  TRANSITION. 

uikitylmvn  (or  uikatylaineri),  I  see  you 
uiitgin  (or  uitgin),  I  see  them 


kowitgintuf,  thou  seest  me 
uitgintuf,  thou  seest  him 


SECOND  TRANSITION. 

kaewitgitylp,  thou  seest  us 
uiitgintuy.,  thou  seest  them 


kowitgis,  he  sees  me 
uitgitumus,  he  sees  thee 
uitgis,  he  sees  him 


THIRD  TRANSITION. 

kaewitgitylis,  he  sees  us 
uiitgis,  he  sees  them 


uitginst,  we  see  thee 
kaewitgintum,  we  see  him 


FOURTH  TRANSITION. 


uitgityJamvt,  we  see  you 
kaewiitgintum,  we  see  them 


kotsuitgintu/.,  ye  see  me 


FIFTH  TRANSITION. 

kaetsuitgitylp,  ye  see  us,  &c. 
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SIXTH  TRANSITION. 

kotsuitgintum,  they  see  me  kaetsuitgitylis,  they  see  us,  &c. 

RECIPROCAL  FORM. 

kaeiitgitaivdyu,  we  see  one  another 
putgitawdyu,  ye  see  one  another 
utgitaicay.u,  they  see  one  another 

Verbs,  like  nouns  and  adjectives,  sometimes  have  a  plural  entirely  different  from  their 
singular;  thus,  fiintsut,  to  laugh,  has  in  the  plural,  ywaywaai  ;  tdgilig,  to  stand,  has 
tupip. 

13.  The  imperative  terminates  in  the  singular  in  ig,  in  the  plural  in  my  as,  sustig, 
drink  thou  ;  siistiwi,  drink  ye. 

14.  There  are  some  particles  in  frequent  use,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  define : 

Tylu,  perhaps  from  the  demonstrative  itylu,  that,  seems  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of  article. 
It  is  prefixed  to  both  substantives  and  adjectives  ;  as,  tgdn  tylu  ludus  tylu  Ts&n  1  where 
is  the  father  of  John  ?      Tylu  yaest  tylu  skultamiyo,  the  man  is  good. 

Eptyl  (or  before  a  word  beginning  with  s,  eps)  has  a  possessive  signification ;  as, 
eptyl  noyonoy,  having  a  wife;  eptyl  nintgamin,  having  a  knife;  eps  syailui,  having  a 
husband.  Joined  with  the  pronominal  prefixes  of  the  word  it  changes  them  to  possessive 
pronouns  ;  as,  paipityl  (for  pu-eptyl)  luludu,  your  fathers,  paips  stitylam,  your  canoe. 

In  or  n  is  a  preposition  signifying  to,  at,  in.  Prefixed  to  pronouns  (and  perhaps  to 
nouns)  it  supplies  the  place  of  a  dative  case;  as,  kiukskwulokw&eltig  ndnuwi,  I  wish  to 
talk  to  thee ;  kwukskwulokwdeltig  nkoidd,  thou  wishest  to  talk  to  me. 

Ses  is  an  adverb  which  expresses  present  and  continued  existence;  as,  tiipais,  it 
rains ;  spistsetylt  ii-tiipais,  it  rained  yesterday ;  spistsety.lt  u-ses-tiipais,  it  rained  yes- 
terday and  is  still  raining. 

15.  A  noun,  pronoun,  or  adverb  which  commences  a  sentence,  frequently  has  t  or  tis 
prefixed  to  it,  apparently  for  emphasis ;  as,  tMeri  ukblintum  u  nintsutig,  Mary  caused 
him  to  laugh  ;  tsuet  dpolistum  ?  who  killed  him  ?  tkoidd  opolistum,  I  killed  him  ;  Wtgdn 
tydu  kwukyuig  ?  where  art  thou  going  ? 

16.  Almost  any  word  may  become  a  verb  with  very  little  variation.  Thus,  from 
yaest,  good,  we  have  kinyaest,  I  am  good,  kwuyaest,  thou  art  good,  yaest,  he  is  good, 
&c. ;  namkinyaest,  I  will  be  good ;  kaksyaestig,  we  wish  to  be  good ;  kaesaitsyaestig, 
we  ought  to  be  good,  dec. 

From  gaii,  that,  or  so,  we  have  tagaiig,  it  is  not  so. 

From  eseleyu,  two  houses,  are  formed,  kineseleyu,  I  have  two  houses;  kwueseleyu,  thou 
hast  two  houses,  &c. 

A  termination  in  dlisig,  signifies  to  desire  an  object ;  as, 

i?wyonoy.ivdlisig,  to  want  a  wife,  from  noyonoy 
inikivitylyumdlisig,  to  want  a  house,  from  suidtylyu 
kinuminuywdlisig,  to  want  tobacco,  from  sumdnyu 

Other  parts  of  speech,  also,  may  be  formed  from  verbs ;  as,  from  iitg,  to  sleep,  we 
have  siitsum,  a  blanket,  and  saniitistun,  a  bed. 
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One  noun  may  be  formed  from  another  ;  as, 

from  sumdnyu,  tobacco,  is  formed  su?ndnyutun,  pipe 

from  sdwityUcwu ,  water,  suduwityl,  a  fish,  or  any  animal  that  lives  in  the  water 

from  Mity.au,  the  name  of  a  place,  Sumityauig,  the  people  of  Mit/.au. 

17.  The  Selish,  like  other  Indian  languages,  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of 
composition,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  agglutination,  by  which  one  or  two  syllables  are  taken 
from  different  words,  and  combined  to  form  a  new  term.  Thus,  from  poy.poy.ot,  old,  and 
tgesus,  ugly,  is  made  the  word  poius,  meaning  "  ugly  from  age ;"  from  sits,  new,  and 
suidtyleyu,  house,  is  made  sitsleyu,  new  house.  The  same  word  for  house,  combined 
with  the  numerals  esel,  two,  ketyles,  three,  makes  eseleyu,  two  houses,  ketyleleyu,  three 
houses.  From  kwutunt,  great,  and  spoos,  heart,  is  derived  kutespoos,  a  brave  man,  a 
warrior;  from  si?tigity.lsaskdya,  a  horse,  and  lylotyloosam,  to  look  for  any  thing,  is 
formed  the  verb  tylaskdya,  to  look  for  horses,  which  is  regularly  varied, — as,  kakstylas- 
kdyatylip,  we  mean  to  look  for  our  horses;  mukinuaustyldya,  I  shall  go  to  look  for  my 
horse. 

These  observations,  though  necessarily  imperfect,  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  Selish  language,  and  of  the  others  which  belong  to  this  family.  Some 
notes,  of  a  similar  kind,  which  were  made  on  the  Shushwap,  Tsihailish,  and  Nsietshawus, 
are  omitted,  as  they  show  no  peculiarities  differing,  in  any  important  point,  from  the  fore- 
going. 

4.    SAHAPTIN    FAMILY. 

(M.  Sahdptin.     N.  Walawala  [i.  Pelus;  j.  Iddkema;  k.  Tyl6kataf\). 

These  vocabularies  are  from  various  sources,— but  we  are  principally  indebted  for  them 
to  the  assistance  of  Dr.  M.  Whitman,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board,  at  Waiilatpu, 
through  whose  mediation  we  were  enabled  to  obtain  the  words  from  the  natives  with 
greater  accuracy  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  To  the  same  gentleman, 
who  has  been  six  years  a  resident  at  that  station,  we  owe  much  valuable  information  on 
various  subjects  connected  with  the  character  and  customs  of  the  natives. 

We  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  meet  at  Astoria  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Smith,  who  had  resided 
three  years  in  the  same  tribe,  near  the  Kooskooskee  River.  During  that  time  he  had 
applied  himself,  with  singular  success,  to  the  study  of  their  language,\nd  the  elucidation 
of  its  very  peculi  u-  and  complex  structure.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  copy  of  his 
grammar,  or,  as  he  has  modestly  entitled  it,  "  Remarks  on  the  Peculiarities"  of  this  lan- 
guage, together  with  many  additional  explanations  on  the  same  subject.  In  the  summary 
which  follows,  the  only  changes  that  have  been  made  are  the  omission  of  unimportant 
details,  and  some  alteration  in  the  arrangement.  As  the  words  given  in  our  vocabulary 
will  be  found  to  difTer  somewhat  in  orthography  from  those  contained  in  this  grammar,  it 
will  be  proper  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  discrepancy. 

To  the  vowels  e,  i,  o,  u,  the  missionaries  give  the  same  sounds  as  they  have  in  our 
system ;  but  they  employ  the  a  to  represent,  besides  the  sounds  heard  in  father  and  man, 
those  of  the  a  in  haU  and  what,  and  the  u  in  but.  In  our  vocabulary,  these  sounds  are 
written  with  peculiar  characters,  a  and  u.     The  propriety  of  separating  these  elements  is 
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evident  from  the  fact  that  two  of  the  modifications  of  the  verb  differ  only  in  the  sounds  a 
and  «,  which  distinction  the  missionaries  are  obliged  to  leave  unmarked.  In  some  words 
it  appeared  to  us  that  the  a  of  the  missionaries  might  be  better  represented  by  m,  as 
ttfefeg  land,  for  waive;  but  this  may  have  been  a  dialectical  difference,  as  the  Indians 
near  Wa.ilatpu  speak  a  patois  varying  a  little  from  that  of  the  bands  about  the  Koos- 
kooskee. 

The  consonants  used  in  the  grammar  are  nine,  viz. :  h,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  s,  t,  w  No 
distinction  is  there  made  between  k  and  g ;  in  fact,  the  latter  differs  from  the  former  only 
in  a  more  guttural,  or  hollow  utterance,  and  has  by  no  means  the  aspirated  roughness  of 
the  same  letter  ,n  the  Tshinuk.  The  proper  English  h  does  not  exist  in  the  language  ■ 
where  employed,  both  in  the  vocabulary  and  the  grammar,  it  should  have  the  same 
sound  as  the  /.. 

A  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  missionaries  with  regard  to  the  proper  mode 
of  writing  certain  words,  in  which  some  hear  only  the  sound  of  s,  while  others  distin- 
guish a  preceding  t.  The  words  usually  offered  as  a  test  are  talis,  good,  and  kuskus, 
small.  The  question  is,  whether  they  are  to  be  pronounced,  as  here  written,  or  rather 
tats  and  kutskuts.  The  h  in  talis  is  intended,  as  we  were  told,  to  represent  a  sort  of 
hiatus,  or  indistinct  breathing  after  the  vowel  a.  After  hearing  these  two  words  pro- 
nounced perhaps  a  hundred  times  by  several  natives,  we  were  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  writing  them.  The  Sahaptin  Indians  about  Waiilatpu,  and  those  of  other  tribes 
who  had  learned  to  speak  their  language  (such  as  the  Cayuse  and  Wallawallas),  pro- 
nounced the  ts  very  distinctly,  while  the  natives  from  the  interior  touched  so  lightly  upon 
the  t  as  to  leave  it  hardly,  if  at  all,  audible.  On  the  whole,  we  were  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  full  orthography  of  ts  was  the  most  correct.  This  opinion  rests  chiefly  on  the 
fact  hat  those  who  reject  the  t  do  so  only  when  the  sound  in  question  occurs  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  words,— as  in  sildkt  (or  tsildkut),  body,  sihsih  (Ufyfyfy),  grass, 
liamolis  r/uimolils),  handsome;  but  in  the  middle  of  words  all  agree  in  writing  it,  as  in 
matsaiu,  ear,  hitstu,  star,  &c.  The  hiatus  above  mentioned,  represented  by  h  in  tahs,  is 
merely  the  shor  a,  which  sound  frequently  occurs  before  the  ts;  we  have  therefore 
written  faUts,  good,  kuutskuuts,  small,  midttts  (for  mias),  child,  etc. 

The  soft  5  and  the  g  are  frequently  confounded  in  this  language,  as  are  the  I  and  n,- 
the  latter,  however,  is  rather  a  dialectical  difference. 

The  general  sound  of  the  language  is  very  pleasing  to  the  ear,— clear,  smooth,  and 
sonorous, — more  resembling,  in  its  general  quality  and  intonations,  the  Spanish,  than 
any  other  of  the  European  languages  which  we  have  heard  spoken. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Smith's  grammar  of  the  Sahaptin  language: 

1.  The  number  of  letters  necessarily  used  to  express  the  sounds  of  this  language  is 
fourteen, — five  vowels  and  nine  consonants.  Seven  other  consonants  are  occasionally 
employed  in  foreign  words  introduced  by  the  missionaries  in  their  translations. 

2,  The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  alphabet  : 

A  pronounced  as  a  in  father 
E         "  "a  in  hate 

I  "  "  i  in  machine 

O  "  "  o  in  note 

U         "  "  oo  in  moon 
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H,  k,  l,  m,  n,p,  s,  2,  w,  are  pronounced  as  in  English.  B,  d,f,  g,  r,  v,  z,  are  used 
only  in  words  of  foreign  origin. 

3.  The  vowels  have  sometimes  other  sounds  besides  those  given  above.  A  is  used 
with  the  most  latitude,  and  represents  also  the  sound  of  a  in  fall  (a),  of  a  in  what  (#), 
and  u  in  hut  (u).     E  has  also  the  sound  of  e  in  met;  i  that  of  i  in  pin,  and  ofy  in  you. 

4.  The  most  common  diphthongs  are  ai,  pronounced  like  i  in  pine,  au,  like  ou  in 
south,  and  iu,  like  eiv  in  ?ze«\ 

5.  6.  The  combinations  of  consonants  are  many  of  them  different  from  those  which 
occur  in  European  languages,  and  render  it  difficult  for  foreigners  to  acquire  the  exact 
pronunciation  of  the  words.  Some  of  the  combinations  are — Ik,  as  in  atk,  kt,  as  in 
silakt,  Ih  (I/.),  as  in  kokalh,  hi  tyl),  as  in  hlaphlap,  sht  (gt),  as  in  pish/,  th  (ty),  as  in 
sith  (the  h  not  combining  with  the  t  as  in  English,  but  used  only  as  an  aspirate),  mh,  as 
in  shamh,  nm  as  in  titokanm,  ksh,  as  in  taksh,  hsh  (%),  as  in  muhsh,  shl,  as  in  kashl, 
mth  {mty),  as  in  kumth,  &c. 

7.  N  and  l  are  frequently  used  interchangeably.  L  is  more  common  among  some 
bands  of  Nez-Perces  than  others.  The  women  and  children  almost  invariably  use  / 
instead  of  n. 

8.  There  are  other  changes  of  letters  made  for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  as,  h  becomes  k 
before  a  word  or  affixed  syllable  commencing  with  a  vowel  ;  k  is  changed  to  h  before  a 
syllable  commencing  with  n. 

OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  WORDS. 

9.  The  radical  forms  of  words  consist  usually  of  one,  two,  or  three  syllables,  but  rarely 
more  than  that.  To  these  radical  forms  syllables  may  be  prefixed  and  suffixed  to  almost 
any  extent,  varying  the  signification,  and  lengthening  the  word  to  nine,  and  sometimes 
even  to  twelve  or  more  syllables.  Words  are  compounded  almost  indefinitely.  The 
various  circumstances  or  modes  of  an  action  are  in  general  not  expressed  by  separate 
particles  or  qualifying  words,  as  in  most  European  languages,  but  almost  every  thing  of 
the  kind  is  brought  into  the  verb  itself,  and  makes  a  part  of  the  word.  For  instance, 
tamauninis  an  adjective  termination,  signifying  intensity;  as,  tahstamaimin,  very  good. 
This  particle  is  compounded  with  the  verb,  and  gives  it  the  same  additional  signification  ; 
as,  hiwakatamausa,  it  rains  very  much.  Several  circumstances  are  thus  sometimes 
brought  into  the  same  word  ;  as,  for  example,  in  hi-tau-tu-al-a-wih-nan-kau-na,  which 
will  be  found,  on  analysis,  to  be  compounded  of  two  verbal  roots,  preceded  by  two 
inseparable  particles,  each  of  which  adds  to  its  signification,  besides  a  prefix  which 
determines  the  number  and  person,  and  a  suffix  which  determines  the  mode,  tense,  and 
direction.  Hi  is  the  prefix  of  the  third  person  singular  number ;  tau  has  reference  to 
any  thing  done  in  the  night,— tuafa  to  an  action  performed  in  the  rain.  These  two  are 
never  used  alone,  and  are  not  derived,  so  far  as  is  known,  from  any  verbal  root.  Wihnan 
is  from  the  simple  verb  wihnasa,  to  travel  on  foot.  The  verbal  noun,  which  is  the 
simplest  form  of  the  root,  is  wihna.  The  last  n  seems  to  be  added  for  the  sake  of 
euphony.  Kau  is  from  the  verb  kokauna,  root  kokaun,  to  pass  by.  Na  is  the  suffix 
of  the  indicative  mode,  aorist  tense,  direction  from  the  speaker.  The  whole  word 
signifies,  "  he  travelled  by  in  a  rainy  night." 

10.  To  this  other  particles  may  be  prefixed  and  suffixed,  lengthening  the  word  and 
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changing  its  meaning,-as,  hi.shap.a-tau.tu.al.a.wih-nan.kau.nim.a.  Here  the  shav 
gives  a  causative  signification  like  the  Hebrew  Hiphil ;  the  a  which  follows  it  is  merely 
for  euphony  The  suffix  „*,  is  of  the  same  mode  and  tense  as  the  preceding,  bu" 
changes  the  direction  towards  the  speaker.  & 

11.  As  in  other  languages,  there  are  frequently  words  of  different  signification  whose 
orthography  must  be  the  same.  In  conversation,  however,  these  words  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished  by  a  variation  in  pronunciation  perceptible  to  the  ear,  but  incapable  of  being 
expressed  by  the  alphabet.  [A  more  complete  alphabet  than  that  adopted  by  the  mis 
sionanes,  (or  one  in  which  the  vowels  a  and  u  were  employed,)  would  in  many  cases 
enable  them  to  make  the  necessary  distinction  in  the  orthography.  See  the  remarks  on 
the  Vocabulary.] 

12.  Few  generic  terms  are  found  in  the  language,  but  specific  terms  are  extremely 
numerous. 

OF    THE    PARTS    OF    SPEECH. 

13.  The  parts  of  speech  are  the  noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  and  verb,  declinable;  the 
adverb,  conjunction,  and  interjection,  indeclinable.  To  these  may  be  added  another, 
which  seems  to  be  a  distinct  part  of  speech.  It  is  used  in  connexion  with  verbs,  but  has 
usually  some  properties  of  the  conjunction.  To  distinguish  it,  it  will  be  called  the  declina- 
ble conjunction. 

14.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  no  prepositions  in  the  language.  Prepositions  are 
only  suffixes  to  the  nouns,  forming  a  part  of  the  word  itself,  and  perhaps  these  suffix 
forms  may  be  more  properly  termed  cases. 

OF    THE    NOUN. 

15.  Nouns  are  varied  for  number  and  case,  but  seldom  for  person.  There  is  sometimes 
a  variation  for  the  second  person  in  words  designating  relationship, — as,  as/cap,  younger 
brother,  aska,  second  person,  or  form  of  address.  This  form,  however,  in  many  cases,  is 
an  entirely  different  word, — as,  pisht,  father,  Ma,  second  person,  or  form  of  address. 

16.  The  numbers  are  two,  singular  and  plural.  The  plural  is  usually  formed  from  the 
singular  by  a  reduplication  of  the  first  syllable ;  as,  pitin,  girl,  pi.  pipitin. 

17.  When  the  noun  commences  with  a  vowel,  instead  of  a  consonant,  the  vowel  is 
sometimes  doubled ;  as,  atwai,  an  old  woman,  pi.  aatwai. 

18.  To  this  mode  of  forming  the  plural  there  is  an  exception  of  one  whole  class  of 
words,  which  in  this  language  is  uncommonly  full, — viz.,  those  expressing  the  various 
family  relations.  In  this  class  the  plural  is  formed  by  suffixing  ma  to  the  singular, — as, 
pika,  mother,  pi.  pikama.  When  the  singular  ends  in  p,  this  letter  is  dropped, — as, 
askcq),  pi.  askama. 

19.  The  gender  of  nouns  is  to  some  extent  distinguished, — only,  however,  by  a  dis- 
tinct name  for  each  sex,  and  never  by  a  variation  of  the  same  word ;  as,  haswal,  boy, 
pitin,  girl ;  icaivokia,  male  elk,  taship,  female  elk.  Whenever  there  are  not  distinct 
names  for  the  two  sexes,  the  words  hama,  male,  and  aiat,  female,  are  used. 

20.  Nouns  are  declined  by  a  change  in  their  termination,  or  by  suffixing  prepositions 
which  become  a  part  of  the  word  itself,  changing  sometimes  the  orthography,  and  fre- 
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quently  throwing  the  accent  upon  a  different  syllable.     Hence  the  number  of  cases  must 
be  numerous,  if,  indeed,  it  is  proper  to  call  all  these  suffix  forms  cases. 
21.  The  noun  init,  a  house,  is  thus  declined  : 

Nom.  init,  house 

Gen.  ininm,  of  a  house 

Ace.  inina,  house 

1st  Dat.  initph,  to  or  for  a  house 

2d  Dat.  initpa,  in,  on,  or  upon  a  house 

1st  Abl.  initki,  with  a  house  (instrument) 

2d  Abl.   initpkinih,  from  a  house 

3d  Abl.   initain,  for  the  purpose  of  a  house 

(The  pronunciation  does  not  show  clearly  that  there  is  a  different  form  of  this  word  for 
the  plural ;  it  would  properly  be  Unit.) 

There  are  other  suffixes  which  may  be  considered  adjective  or  adverbial,  as : 

initash,  the  place  of  a  house 
initpama,  belonging  to  a  house 
ininot,  without  (or  destitute  of)  a  house 
initin,  having  a  house  t 

initiih,  like  a  house 
initsim,  only  a  house 

22.  Nouns  ending  in  a,  i,  o,  and  u,  make  the  genitive  by  adding  nm ;  as  hama, 
hamanm;  Jiatsu,  hatsunm.  Those  ending  in  ai,  k,  m,  and  s,  by  adding  nim,  as, 
tahai,  tahainim  ;  witk,  witihinm  (see  §  8)  j  shikam,  shikamnim.  Those  ending  in  I  and 
n,  except  it  be  in  in,  by  adding  m,  as  hasival,  haswalm  ;  titokan,  titokanm. '  Those 
ending  in  in  change  the  n  to  shnim,  as,  himin,  himishnim.  Those  in  p  add  im,  as, 
piap,  piapim.  Those  in  at  add  urn,  as  miohat,  miohatum.  Those  in  it  change  the  t 
to  nm,  as,  iskit,  iskinm.  Those  in  la  drop  the  I  and  take  ?im  with  a  vowel  preceding, 
as,  taulikt,  taulikinm  ;  nukt,  nukunm. 

23.  The  accusative  is  formed  from  the  genitive  by  dropping  the  m  (and  i  when  it  pre- 
cedes it)  and  adding  a  ;  or  if  the  m  is  not  preceded  by  n,  by  adding  na,  as,  iskinm, 
iskina  ;  witihnim,  witihna  ;  miohatum,  miohatna. 

OF    THE    ADJECTIVE. 

24.  The  adjective  is  declined  in  the  same  way  as  the  noun :  as — 

SING.  PLUR. 

Nom.  tahs  [tdirts]  good  titahs 

Gen.  tahsnim  litahsnim    % 

Ace.  tahsna  titahsna 

1st  Dat.  tahsph  titahsph 

2d  Dat.  tahspa  titahspa 

1st  Abl.  tahski  titahski 

2d  Abl.  tahspkinih  titahspkinih 

3d  Abl.  tahsain  titahsain 
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25.  The  degrees  of  comparison  are  thus  expressed  : 

Positive,  tahs,  good 

Comparative,  tahs  kanmakanm,  better 

Superlative,  tahsni,  best. 

There  are  other  modes  of  expressing  the  superlative  degree,  as  tahstamaunin,  verv 
good,  &c. 

26.  There  is  also  a  mode  of  expressing  any  thing  that  is  progressing  towards  a  super- 
lative  pomt,  which  is  by  doubling  a  syllable  or  part  of  a  syllable;  as,  lauit,  clear,  plain  ■ 
lauauit,  increasingly  clear.  ' 

OF    PRONOUNS. 

27.  Pronouns  may  be  divided  into  personal,  adjective,  and  interrogative  The  per- 
sonal pronouns  are  in,  I,  im,  thou  ;  ipi,  he  or  she  ;  nun,  we  ;  ima,  ye  ;  imma,  they. 

[The  pronouns  of  the  second  and  third  persons  plural  are  distinguished  in  writing  for 
the  sake  of  perspicuity  ;  but  in  pronunciation  no  difference  whatsoever  can  be  discerned 
between  them.     Both  are  sounded  ima,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.] 

28.  Pronouns  are  declined  in  the  same  way  as  nouns  and  adjectives.  In  makes  in 
the  genitive  inim,  ace.  ina  ;  im  makes  imim,  imana ;  ipi,  ipnim,  ipna ;  nun, 
nunim,  nuna,  ima,  imam,  imuna,  imma,  immam,  immuna. 

29.  The  personal  pronouns  are  variously  compounded,  or  receive  various  suffixes 
which  change  their  signification  :  as — 

innih,  I  myself;      imnih,  thou  thyself;      ipinih,  he  himself 
insiwat,  I  alone  ;     imsiwat,  thou  alone ;     ipsiwat,  he  alone 
inlca,  I  also ;  imka,  ipimka 

inku,  imku,  ipinku. 

This  termination  (ku)  is  used  to  signify  assent.  It  is  suffixed  not  only  to  pronouns, 
but  to  verbs  and  often  to  other  words  in  giving  an  affirmative  answer. 

inko$,  I  first  imkos,  ipimkos 

innihnakos,  I  myself  first  imnihnakos,  &c. 

inhwai,  I  instead  of  another  imhwai;  ipinhwai 

ititit,  I  the  same  imtit,  ipintit 

All  these  are  declined  like  the  simple  forms. 

30.  The  genitive  case  of  personal  pronouns  is  often  compounded  with  nouns,  forming 
one  contracted  word  instead  of  two ;  as,  iniatwa,  instead  of  inim  wiatwa,  my  com- 
panion ;  illautiwa  for  inim  lautiwa,  my  friend  ;  numlautiwa  for  nunim  lautiwa,  &c. 

31.  There  are  only  two  adjective  pronouns,  and  these  are  demonstrative,  viz. :  ki,  this, 
pi.  kima  ;  ioh,  that,  pi.  iokoma. 

32.  Ki  makes  in  the  genitive  kitim,  ace.  kinia;  kima  makes  kinimam,  kinimana; 
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ioh  has  for  its  genitive  singular,  kunim,  ace.  hunia;  and  in  the  plural  kunimam, 
kunimana. 

33.  Besides  the  ordinary  suffix  or  case-forms  there  is  one  much  used  with  these  two 
pronouns,  viz. :  kiniin,  sing.,  and  kinimanin,  pi. ;  kuniin  and  kunimanin, — signifying 
with,  in  company  with,  this  or  that.  The  same  suffix  (in)  is  often  attached  to  proper 
names,  and  sometimes  to  common  ones.  Whenever  this  form  is  used,  the  verb  in 
connexion  with  it  is  always  plural,  though  its  nominative  be  singular ;  as,  kuniin 
kushish,  I  am  going  with  that  one  (lit.  with  that  one  we  go). 

The  adjective  pronouns  are  compounded  like  the  personal. 

34.  There  are  three  interrogative  pronouns,  viz. : 

ishi,  who  ?  pi.  ishima,  relating  to  persons  only 
itu,  what  ?  pi.  ituma,  relating  only  to  things,  and 
ma,  which  ?  used  of  both  persons  and  things 

Ishi  has,  in  the  genitive  singular,  ishinm,  ace.  ishina;  gen.  pi.  ishimam,  ace. 
ishimana.  Itii  has,  in  the  genitive  singular,  itunm,  ace.  ituna;  pi.  itumam,  itumana. 
Ma  makes  in  gen.  minm,  ace.  minia. 

Ishinin,  itunin,  itupama,  miniin,  miniapama,  fee.,  are  forms  in  frequent  use. 

35.  There  are  properly  no  relative  pronouns  in  this  language ;  but  a  combination  is 
used  which  answers  the  purpose.  It  is  formed  by  using  a  personal  or  adjective  pronoun 
in  connexion  with  kah,  a  particle  belonging  to  the  class  called  declinable  conjunctions. 

The  uses  of  this  particle  are  various.  It  is  employed  with  a  particular  form  of  the 
verb,  which  perhaps  may  be  called  a  distinct  mode,  when  it  has  the  signification  of  that, 
in  order  that,  that  I  may,  &c.  With  the  same  form  also,  but  not  dependent  on  a 
previous  indicative  mood,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  has  the  sense  of  let;  as,  kah  kush, 
let  me  go. 

When  used  in  conjunction  with  a  personal  or  adjective  pronoun,  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  relative,  if  it  relates  to  persons,  the  pronoun  follows  the  particle  ;  if  to  things,  the 
pronoun  precedes  ;  as,  naks  hikutatasha  ka  ipi  wapsu  hiwash,  one  is  about  to  go  who 
is  skilful.     Ioh  kah  tsekaku  ikuin  hiwash,  that  which  I  have  spoken  is  true. 

OF  DECLINABLE  CONJUNCTIONS. 

36.  The  class  of  words  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  declinable  conjunctions,  have 
usually  some  properties  of  conjunctions,  yet  they  are  not  simple  connectives.  Some  of 
them  have  merely  an  intensive  force,  while  others  serve  as  connectives  between  sentences. 

37.  This  class  is  varied  according  to  number  and  person ;  thus— 

singular.  PLURAL# 

1st  person,  kah,  that  hah  or  kanm 

2d  person,   kam  kapam 

3d  person,    ka  ]ca 

Kuh,  if,  perhaps,  (used  with  a  supposition.) 
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SINfiULAR-  PLURAL. 

1st  person,  huh  kuh  or  kunanm 

2d  person,  hum  kupam 

3d  person,  ku  ku 

38.  In  the  first  person  plural  of  both  these  words  there  are  two  forms,  which  are  used 
under  different  circumstances.  When  the  speaker,  his  associates,  and  the  person  or 
persons  addressed  are  all  included,  the  latter  form,  kanm  or  kunanm,  is  used.  If  the 
speaker  and  his  associates  only  are  included,  and  not  those  addressed,  the  other  form  is 
used,  hah  or  huh. 

39.  When  this  class  of  words  is  used  in  connexion  with  an  active  transitive  verb, 
which  has  for  its  object  a  second  person  singular  or  plural,  there  is  still  another  varia- 
tion; as — 

Sing,  or  Plu.  (Object.  2d  person  sing.) 

1st  person,  kumah 


3d  person,   hum 

1st  person,  lcupamah 
3d  person,   kupam 


(Object.  2d  person  plural.) 


Other  words  of  this  class  are  atah,  kainah,  iaJcah,  tokah,  &c,  all  varied  in  the  same 
manner. 

OF    THE   VERB. 

40.  In  the  verb  consists  emphatically  the  power  of  the  Sahaptin  language.  The  various 
particles  and  auxiliaries  which  help  to  form  other  languages,  and  render  the  variations  of 
the  verb  more  simple  and  concise,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  wanting  in  this.  Hence  the 
variations  of  the  verb  are  extremely  numerous,  and  they  may  be  increased  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent  by  composition. 

41.  Verbs  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, — neuter,  active  intransitive,  and  active 
transitive. 

42.  There  are  two  neuter  verbs,  wash,  to  be,  signifying  simple  existence,  and  witsasha, 
to  become.  The  former  is  wanting  in  all  the  future  tenses,  or,  if  they  exist,  they  are  the 
same  with  those  of  witsasha,  and  formed  from  it. 

43.  The  active  intransitive  verbs  are  those  which  do  not  admit  an  accusative  after 
them.     They  are  similar  in  their  variations  to  the  neuter  verbs. 

44.  Both  these  classes  present  a  striking  peculiarity  in  one  respect.  There  is  one  form 
of  the  verb  to  agree  with  the  nominative,  and  another  to  agree  with  the  genitive  when 
possession  is  implied.  In  the  first  and  second  persons,  however,  the  form  is  the  same  in 
each ;  thus, — 

WITH  THE  NOMINATIVE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1st  person,  in  wash  nun  washih 

2d  person,  im  awash  ima  athwashih 

3d  person,  ipi  hiwash  imma  hiushih 
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WITH  THE  GENITIVE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1st  person,  inim  wash  nunim  washih 

2d  person,  imim  awash  imam  athwashih 

3d  person,  ipnim  ush  immam  aushih 

These  forms  of  the  verb  are  so  definite  that  often  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  pronoun, 
and  in  conversation  it  is  frequently  omitted.  For  instance,  if  I  ask  whose  a  thing  is  which 
belongs  to  the  people,  the  answer  will  be  "  aushih;'  the  plural  form  of  the  verb  implying 
possession,  (meaning,  "  it  is  theirs.") 

45.  The  active  intransitive  has  one  form  to  agree  with  the  nominative,  and  another  to 
agree  with  the  genitive,  the  same  as  the  neuter.  For  instance,  a  Sahaptin  will  say,  Ipnim 
miahs  atnuhna,  instead  oHjmim  miahs  hitnuhna,  his  child  died. 

46.  The  active  transitive  verb  presents  a  much  more  striking  peculiarity.  This  is 
always  capable  of  taking  an  accusative  after  it,  but  perhaps  as  frequently  takes  a  nomi- 
native after  it  as  its  object  as  an  accusative.  When  a  person  performs  an  action  for  him- 
self, the  object  of  the  verb  is  usually  in  the  nominative,  and  is  preceded  by  a  nominative 
expressed  or  implied  in  all  cases.*  The  form  of  the  verb,  too,  is  different  from  that  when 
followed  by  an  accusative.  If  one  speaks  of  an  action  which  is  performed,  without  any 
intimation  for  whom  it  is  performed,  the  verb  takes  an  accusative  after  it,— in  which  case, 
if  it  be  in  the  third  person  it  takes  a  genitive  before  it  instead  of  a  nominative.  When  the 
verb  takes  an  accusative  after  it,  the  verb  is  varied  throughout  its  whole  declension, 
according  to  the  number  and  person  of  the  accusative.  Hence  there  are  six  variations  of 
the  verb  according  to  the  number  and  person  of  its  object.  [These  variations  are  what 
are  now  termed  by  grammarians  transitions, —a  word  first  employed  by  the  Spanish 
missionaries,  and  introduced  into  general  use  by  Mr.  Duponceau.] 

47.  If  an  action  is  performed  for  another,  the  verb,  instead  of  being  varied  in  declen- 
sion to  denote  it,  assumes  a  new  groundform,  or  is  thrown  into  another  conjugation,  whose 
declension  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  simple  form,  and  equally  full.  This  form  governs 
two  cases,  the  accusative  of  a  person  and  nominative  of  a  thing.  Hakisa  is  the  simple 
form,  and  hahnansha  or  hahnaisha,  according  to  the  dialect,  is  the  form  signifying  the 
performance  of  the  action  for  another. 

To  this  may  be  added  two  other  conjugations  derived  immediately  from  the  preceding, 
—the  one  signifying  the  going  to  perform  an  action  at  a  distance,  and  the  other  the  going 
to  perform  an  action  for  another,  as  haktasa,  to  go  to  see  any  thing  at  a  distance,  and 
haJmantasa  (or  hahnaitasa),  to  go  to  see  for  another. 

These  are  all  declined,  in  general,  like  the  simple  form,  with  some  few  differences  in 
some  of  the  modes  and  tenses. 

48.  As  yet  no  passive  form  of  the  verb  has  been  discovered,  and  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  it  does  not  exist.  The  verbal  adjective  or  participle  ending  in  in,  which  is 
frequently  used  with  the  verb  of  existence,  has  rather  the  signification  of  a  mere  adjective, 
or  of  the  present  participle  in  English,  than  of  the  past  participle  which  forms  the  passive 
in  our  language.     It  may,  however,  in  some  cases,  have  a  passive  signification.     An 

*  This  sentence  is  rather  obscure,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  example  is  given  in  the  grammar  to 
illustrate  the  peculiarity  in  question. 
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impersonal  form  of  expression  is  also  used,  simitar  to  the  English  « they  say  »  for  « it 
is  said.  '      3*     v       ■ 

49.  A  large  number  of  verbs  are  contracted  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  contracts. 
This  contraction  however,  occurs  only  in  the  third  person  singular  and  plural  throughout 
all  the  moods  and  tenses ;  as,  hiutsasha  for  hiuitsasha. 

50.  Verbs  are  varied  according  to  location,  direcdon,  mode,  tense,  number,  and 
person. 

51.  As  regards  location,  when  the  action  originates  from  the  place  where  the  speaker 
is,  the  usual  form  oi  the  verb  is  used  ;  but  when  the  action  originates  from  a  place  at  a 
distance  from  the  speaker,  a  different  form  is  used;  as,  hahna,  aorist  tense,  common 
form,  hahnakikika,  the  same  tense,  when  the  action  originates  at  a  distance  In  the 
form  signifying  direction  towards  the  speaker,  if  no  intermediate  point  or  place  is  spoken 
of  in  the  progress  of  the  action,  the  common  form  is  used  ;  but  when  the  action  in 
progress  is  spoken  of  as  coming  from  that  intermediate  place,  the  other  form  is  used 

52.  Directum.  Every  verb  is  varied  according  as  the  action  or  affection,  or  even 
being,  have  a  direction   towards  or  from  the  speaker,-as,  hakisa,  when  the  action  is 

from  the  speaker,  and  haksam,  when  it  is  towards;  and  in  the  form  signifying  an  action 
originating  at  a  distance,  haksankijrom,  and  haksankikim,  towards.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  direction  in  the  verb  expressing  simple  existence,  but  here  the  two  forms  are 
in  common  use ;  as,  hiurish,  from,  and  hhvam,  towards. 

53.  The  modes  are  more  numerous  than  usual  in  other  languages.  There  are  at 
least  six  distinct  modes,  and  perhaps  one  more  ought  to  be  reckoned.  They  are  as 
follows  : 

(1.)  Indicative,  having  the  same  signification  as  in  English. 

(2.)  Usitative,  signifying  an  action  that  is  customary  or  habitual ;  as,  in  tseknakana, 
I  used  to  say. 

(3.)   Suppositive,  implying  a  condition  or  doubt. 

(4.)  Subjunctive,  signifying  an  action  which  depends  on  a  previous  supposition;  as, 
ka  kina  hiwaUth,  kana  in  aksanah,  if  he  were  here,  then  I  should  see  him. 

(5.)  Imperative,  as  in  other  languages.  When  prohibition  is  expressed,  the  future 
form  of  the  verb  is  used,  instead  of  the  imperative,  with  the  negative  watmet  prefixed. 

(6.)  Infinitive,  signifying  the  purpose  for  which  an  action  is  performed ;  as,  hahnash 
kuma,  I  have  come  to  see. 

The  other  form  of  expression,  hinted  at  as  being  an  additional  mode,  is  similar  in  its 
signification  to  the  infinitive.  It  follows  a  verb  in  one  of  the  other  modes  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  infinitive,  and  is  preceded  by  the  particle  hah  in  the  sense  of  that.  This 
form  ol  the  verb  is  varied  according  to  number  and  person,  but  is  not  varied  according  to 
time  ;  as,  hatsu  inpantam  kah  aliksh,  bring  me  some  wood,  that  I  may  make  a  fire. 

54.  The  tenses  as  well  as  modes  are  uncommonly  numerous.  There  are  no  less  than 
nine,  though  they  are  not  all  used  in  any  but  the  indicative  mode. 

(1.)  Present,  signifying  an  action  which  is  passing  at  the  time  the  assertion  is  made ; 
as,  in  timasa,  I  am  writing. 

(2.)  Perfect,  denoting  an  action  just  completed  ;  as,  in  hakin,  I  have  just  seen. 
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(3.)  Recent  Past,  representing  an  action  which  took  place  within  a  recent  period, — it 
may  be,  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  day,  or  within  a  few  days  ;  as,  haJcsaka,  have  seen. 

(4.)  Remote  Past,  denoting  that  the  action  took  place  at  a  more  remote  period,  usually 
a  long  time  ago  ;  as,  haksana,  I  saw. 

(5.)  Aorist,  or  Past  Indefinite,  representing  an  action  as  past,  without  reference  to  the 
precise  time  ;  it  may  be  recent  or  remote  ;  as,  hahna. 

(6.)  Present  Future,  representing  an  action  which  is  about  to  take  place;  as,  halcta- 
tasha,  about  to  see. 

(7.)  Future,  representing  an  action  which  will  take  place  at  any  future  time ;  as, 
hahna,  will  see. 

(8.)  Recent  Past  Future — an  action  which  was  about  to  take  place  at  a  recent  period  ; 
as,  haktatashaka,  have  been  about  to  be  seen. 

(9.)  Remote  Past  Future, — an  action  which  was  about  to  take  place  at  a  remote 
period ;  as,  haktaiashana,  was  about  to  see. 

55.  Each  verb  has  usually  two  verbal  adjectives  or  participles.  Though  their  proper- 
ties are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  participles  in  other  languages.  One  is  affirm- 
ative, and  the  other  negative  ;  as,  hahnin,  the  affirmative  participle  of  hakisa,  and  hahnai, 
the  negative. 

56.  There  are  also  three  verbal  nouns  from  each  verb,  having  different  significations ; 
as,  hahin,  having  a  signification  similar  to  the  Latin  gerund ;  hakinash,  which  has 
reference  to  the  object  or  purpose  to  which  a  thing  is  applied.  The  names  given  to  tools 
or  instruments  previously  unknown  to  the  people  are  in  this  form.  The  other  noun 
signifies  the  doer  of  an  action  ;  as,  haniawat,  maker,  from  hanisha,  to  make. 

57.  There  is,  also,  in  some  cases,  an  adverbial  form,  used  in  connexion  with  other 
words  expressing  the  manner  of  an  action ;  as,  hakmaiih  hikusha,  he  goes  seeing. 

53.  In  the  active  intransitive  verb  there  is  often  a  different  form  still.  It  is  the  simplest 
form  of  the  word,  the  root  itself,  and  is  used  in  connexion  with  kusha,  to  go;  as,  tau 
hikush,  it  has  gone  dry,  or,  it  has  dried  up,  as  a  fountain  or  stream  of  water. 

59.  If  conjugation  is  defined,  as  in  Hebrew,  as  having  reference  to  different  forms  of 
the  same  verb,  there  may  be  said  to  be  many  conjugations  in  this  language.  The  active 
intransitive  and  the  active  transitive,  while  they  differ  widely  in  their  declensions,  have 
also  different  conjugations.  The  form  terminating  in  osha  or  usha  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  former,  while  the  reflective  belongs  exclusively  to  the  latter. 

60.  The  three  forms  mentioned  in  §  47  as  conjugations  are  derived  immediately  from 
the  ground-form  hakisa;  and  each  of  the  conjugations  to  be  mentioned  are  similar  to  the 
original  ground -form,  inasmuch  as  they  each  have  these  three  forms  derived  from  them  in 
the  same  manner. 

61.  The  conjugations  are  as  follows  : 


OF  THE  ACTIVE  INTRANSITIVE  CLASS. 

Hisamsa,  is  the  ground-form,  which  means,  to  be  angry;  from  this  is  formed, 
Hisamnosha,  to  be  angry  towards  or  at,— which  is  active  transitive,  and  may  govern 
an  accusative. 
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OF  THE  ACTIVE  TRANSITIVE  CLASS. 

Hakisa,  is  the  ground-form,  from  which  we  have  the  following; 

Pihaksili  (plu.)  reciprocal ;— to  see  each  other.  This  form  is  frequently  used  in  the 
singular,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  It  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  word  inzsha, 
to  give,  and  those  of  a  similar  meaning,  and  seems  to  recognise  a  principle  of  action 
among  the  people,  which  is  always  to  expect  a  return  when  they  give  any  thing.  They 
know  of  giving  in  no  other  sense.  When  one  speaks  to  another  about  any  thing  which 
he  has  given  him,  it  is,  ioh  kam  pimina,  instead  of  aimina,  "  that  which  you  gave  me." 

faaksa,  reflective ;  I  see  myself.  This  form  is  made  by  prefixing  the  personal  pro- 
nouns,— as : 

SING.  PLU, 

1st  person,         inaksa  numaksih 

2d  person,         imaksa  imamaksih 

3d  person,  ipnaksa  immamaksih 

Shapaksa,  causative  ; — to  cause  to  see,  to  show. 

Wiaksa,  successive ; — to  see  in  succession,  or  one  thing  after  another. 

Takaksa,  to  see  suddenly,  or  for  a  short  time. 

62.  There  is  another  form  which  some  words  are  capable  of  taking,  which  is  also  causa- 
tive, but  it  always  has  reference  to  an  effect  produced  by  language, — as,  sukuasa,  to 
know  (the  ground-form) ;  tasuki/asa,  to  cause  to  know  by  talking  to,  &c. 

63.  There  are  some  other  prefixes  which  are  attached  to  some  verbs  in  the  same  way, 
and  also  some  suffixes, — as,  it,  hnipaszcisha,  to  desire  to  see.  But  most  of  the  suffixes 
are  fragments  of  other  verbs,  which  are  suffixed  to  form  compounds  almost  without 
number. 

64.  There  is  one  striking  peculiarity  in  respect  to  the  change  of  the  verb,  and  other 
words  also,  in  giving  an  affirmative  answer  to  a  question.  Instead  of  using  an  affirma- 
tive particle,  it  is  usual  to  repeat  the  verb  belonging  to  the  question  in  a  different  form, 
which  makes  a  form  of  assent  throughout  the  whole  declension  of  the  verb  ;  or,  should 
the  word  repeated  be  a  noun,  pronoun,  or  other  part  of  speech,  it  also  receives  the  same 
variation.  It  is  merely  a  change  in  the  termination,  or  a  syllable  suffixed,  the  terminating 
vowel  being  always  u.  For  instance,  to  the  question,  wot  akutatasha  ?  are  you  not  about 
to  go?  the  affirmative  answer  will  be,  kutatashu ;  so,  ivat  akiu?  ans.  kiuku. 

65.  Almost  any  noun  or  adjective  may  become  a  verb  by  changing  its  form  or  adding 
a  verbal  suffix ;  as,  mishat,  a  chief,  ipnomioJiatoksha,  he  makes  himself  a  chief,  or  con- 
ducts himself  like  a  chief.     Himakash,  great, — himakashwisha ,  to  be  great,  &c. 

66.  A  paradigm  of  the  verb  is  given,  from  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent 
of  its  variations.  Most  of  the  conjugations  are  declined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one 
given.     Some  of  them,  especially  the  reciprocal  and  reflective,  differ  in  some  respects. 

OF    THE    ADVERB. 

67.  Adverbs  are  not  numerous  in  this  language.  The  manner  of  the  action  is  so  fre- 
quently expressed  by  the  verb  itself,  that  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  the  frequent  use 

of  the  adverb. 
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68.  One  class  of  adverbs  is  derived  directly  from  verbs,  and  when  this  adverb  is  used, 
it  is  dependent  ori  a  verb,  and  expresses  the  manner  of  the  action ;  as  if  I  ask  a  native, 
"mtmmiih  akuma?"  "in  what  way  did  you  come?"  he  will  answer,  "wihnanih 
kuma?  «  I  came  on  foot."     Wihnanih  is  from  the  verb  wihnasa,  to  walk. 

69.  There  are  also  adverbs  of  time,  as,  wako,  now;  wakepa,  long  ago ;— of  place,  as, 
kina,  here ;  kuna,  there,  and  many  others. 

70.  There  are  also  those  which  are  used  as  interrogatives,  and  these  all  have  the  pe- 
culiarity of  commencing  with  m,  probably  from  the  interrogative  pronoun  ma;  as,  maua, 
when?  mzna,  where?  mas,  how  much?  malaham,  how  many  times?  mahal,  how 
long  ?  maloshus,  how  many  hundreds  ?  &c. 

OF    CONJUNCTIONS. 

71.  The  simple  conjunctions  are  few  in  number.  Wah,  and,  is  used  only  to  connect 
words  together,  usually  nouns.  Kaua  is  used  to  connect  sentences,  but  seems  also  to 
have  reference  to  lime,  or  order  of  events,  in  the  sense  of  « then,"  «  and  then  "  It  receives 
also  some  adjective  terminations,  as  do  also  some  of  the  adverbs,_as,  kauama,  belong- 
ing to  that  time  ;  kavalit,  at  that  same  time.  & 

Other  conjunctions  are,  met,  kimet,  but,-  ku  or  tsalawi,  if;  inah,  inaki,  though 
although  ;  sauin,  notwithstanding,  &c.  b  ' 

OF    INTERJECTIONS. 

72.  As  in  all  barbarous  languages,  interjections  are  numerous,  and  frequently  used  to 
express  strong  and  sudden  emotion.  Lia-a-a-iah  is  an  expression  of  despondency  or 
despair,  &c.  &c.  J 


SYNTAX. 

73.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  important  rules,  concisely  stated : 

(1.)  Adjectives  agree  with  their  nouns  in  number  and  case. 

(2.)  Verbs  agree  with  their  nominatives  in  number  and  person. 

(8.)  Neuter  and  active  intransitive  verbs,  when  possession  is  implied,  take  before  them 
a  genitive  instead  of  a  nominative. 

(4.)  Active  transitive  verbs,  when  followed  by  an  accusative,  always  take  a  genitive 
before  them  in  the  third  person,  instead  of  a  nominative. 

(5.)  The  conjugation  which  signifies  to  perform  an  action  for  another,  or  in  reference 
to  another,  always  takes  after  it  an  accusative  of  a  person  with  a  nominative  of  a  thin. 

(6.)  As  to  the  relative  position  of  words  in  a  sentence,  no  very  precise  rules  can=be 
given.  The  language  admits  of  greater  latitude  in  transposition  than  the  English  The 
form  of  words  ,s  so  definite  that  the  grammatical  construction  is  easily  determined  without 
reference  to  the  relative  position. 

(7.)  The  adjective  usually  precedes  the  noun,  and  the  verb  is  usually  thrown  into  the 
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to  inThe  — e"'  ***  ""  aC°USatiVe  ^  ""    *«—".«■  nominative  is 

"The  foregoing  remarks  (says  Mr.  S.)  are  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the  langnage 
of  the  Nez  Perces  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  full  grammar  of  i,  shou.d  be  give"n 
As  yet  our  knowledge  of  «  „  hm.ted,  and  respecting  seme  of  the  forms  there  is  still 


some 


doubt.     That  other  forms  exist  of  which  we  a,  ^teTZLT^W 

Mr.  Smith  gives  a  paradigm  of  the  simple  verb  hakua,  to  see,  conjugated  through 
all  the  modes  and  tenses,  as  well  as  in  the  directive  and  locative  forms.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  he  extent  of  the  variations,  and  of  the  labour  required  in  educing  them, 
from  be  fact  that  hey  occupy,  in  his  essay,  no  less  than  forty-six  pages  of  manuscript. 
And  itia  to  be  recollected  that  ne.ther  the  six  derived  conjugations,  nor  the  three  forms 
mentioned  in  §47,  of  whlch  they  are  all  susceptible,  are  included  in  this  paradigm 
A  few  of  the  variations  will  be  given,  to  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks;  they  have 
been  thrown  into  an  order  somewhat  different  from  that  adopted  in  the  original  in  order 
to  show  more  distinctly  the  system  of  transitions,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  pronouns  are 
combined  with  the  verb,  both  as  subjects  and  objects  of  the  action. 

The  following  paradigm  of  the  substantive  verb  was  written  out  by  Mr  S  at  my 
request,  as  likely  to  be  a  subject  of  some  interest.  It  is  in  frequent  use,  with  precisely 
the  force  of  the  English  «  to  be,"  as  is  evident  from  the  example  given  in  another  part  of 
the  grammar— ioh  hah  tsekalcu  ikuin  hiwash,— that  which  I  have  said  is  true.  In  the 
third  person,  singular  and  plural,  two  forms  are  given,  the  latter  of  which  is  used  with 
the  genitive  of  possession  (see  §  44). 

DIRECTION  TOWARDS.  DIRECTION  FROM. 

in  xvash  I  am 

im  a*  warn                               im  a*  wash  thou  art 

ipi  hiwam                                  ipi  hiwash ;  ipnim  ush  he  is ;  it  is  his 

nun  washih  we  are 

ima  ath*  washinm                   ima  ath*  washih  you  are 

imma  kiushinm                       invma    hiushih ;  immam    they  are ;  it  is  theirs 

aashih 

RECENT  PAST  TENSE. 

namka  waka  ( pro.  wakaft  I  have  just  been 

a  wamlca  a  waka  thou  hast,  &c.  &c. 

hiwamka  hiivaka  ;  aivaka 

washinmka  washeka 

ath  washinmka  ath  washeka 

hiushinmka  hiusheka  ;  ausheka 

REMOTE  PAST  TENSE. 

Wama  waka  (pro.  wdka)\  I  was 

1  he  particles  a  and  ath  (or  ath),  which  are  the  signs  of  the  second  person,  singular  and  plural,  are 
here  given  separate  from  the  verb,  as  in  fact,  instances  occur  where  other  words  are  introduced  between 
them  and  the  verb. 

t  These  words  will  illustrate  what  has  been  said  (§  11)  of  the  advisability  of  introducing  other  vowel 
signs  into  the  alphabet. 
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DIRECTION  TOWARDS. 

a  wama 
hiwama 
washi  nma 
ath  washinma 
hiushinma 


DIRECTION  FROM. 
REMOTE  PAST  TENSE. 

a  waka 

hiwaka  ;  awaka 
washina 
ath  washina 
hiushina  ;  aushina 


awakam 
hiwakam 


locative  form.     (See  §  51.) 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

waki 

awaki 

hiwaki 

washinki 

ath  washinki 

hiushinki 

RECENT  PAST  TENSE. 

wakaka  (pron.  wsck&ka) 

a  wakaka 

hiwakaka 

washinkaka 

ath  washinkaka 

hiushinkaka 

REMOTE  PAST  TENSE. 

wakika 

a  wakika 

hiwakika 

washinkika 

ath  washinkika 

hiushinkika 


The  substantive  verb  is  defective  in  the  other  tenses  and  modes,  and  they  are  supplied 
from  the  verb  witsasha,  signifying  to  become,  which  is  inflected  as  follows : 


DIRECTION  towards. 


a  witsasham 
hiatsasham 

ath  ivitsashinm 
hiutsashinni 


Witsasha,  to  become. 

DIRECTION  FROM. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

witsasha 
a  witsasha 
hiutsasha  ;  autsasha 
witsashih 
ath  witsashih 
hiutsashih  ;  auts — 


I  become 

thou  becomest,  &c. 
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DIRECTION  TOWARDS. 


witsashamka 
a  witsashamka 
hiutsashamka 
witsashinmka 
ath  witsashinmka 
hiutsashinmka 


witsashama 
witsashinma 


witsama 
pautsama 

witsaiukum 
pautsaiukum 


witsatatasham 
witsatatashinm 


witsatatashamka 
witsatatashinmka 


witsatatashama 
witsatatashinma 


DIRECTION  FROM. 

PERFECT  TENSE. 

witsash 
a  witsash 

I  have  become,  or  been 

hiwitsash 

pawitsash 

ath  pawitsash 

hipawitsash 

RECENT  PAST  TENSE. 

witsashaka 
awitsashaka 

I  have  just  become 

hiutsashaka 

witsasheka 

ath  witsasheka 

hiutsasheka 

REMOTE  PAST  TENSE. 

witsashana 

I  did  become 

witsashina 

we  did  become 

AORIST. 

witsaia 

I  became  or  was 

pautsaia 

we  became  or  were 

FUTURE  INDEFINITE. 

witsaiu 

I  shall  become,  or  be 

pautsaiu 

we  shall  become,  or  be 

PRESENT  FUTURE. 

witsatatasha 

I  am  about  to  become 

witsatatashih 

we  are  about  to  become 

RECENT  PAST  FUTURE. 

witsatatashaka 

I  was  just  about  to  becon: 

witsatatasheka 

we  were  just  about  to  bee 

REMOTE  PAST  FUTURE. 

witsatatashana 

I  was  about  to  become 

witsatatashina 

we  were  about  to  become 
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Paradigm  of  the  verb  hahnash,  to  see. 


DIRECTION  TOWARDS. 


DIRECTION  FROM. 


PRESENT  TENSE. 


First  Transition. 

in  a  hakisa  imana 
in  akisa  ipna 
in  ath  hakisa  imuna 
in  anashaksa  immuna 

Second  Transition. 
im  a  akisa  ipna 


I  see  thee 
I  see  him 
I  see  you 
I  see  them 


im  a  haksam  ina 

im  a  aksam  ipna 

im  anashaksam  nuna 

im  anashaksam  immuna       im  a  anashaksa  immuna       thou  seest  them 


thou  seest  me 
thou  seest  him 
thou  seest  us 


ipnim  haksam  ina 
ipnim  a  haksam  imana 
ipnim  paksam  ipna 
ipnim  hinashaksam  nuna 
ipnim  ath  haksam  imuna 
ipnim    hinashaksam    im- 
muna 


Third  Transition. 

ipnim  a  hakisa  imana 
ipnim  paksa  ipna 

ipnim  ath  hakisa  imuna 
ipnim  hinashaksa  immuna 

Fourth  Transition. 
nun  a  haksih  imana 
nun  aksih  ipna 
nun  ath  haksih  imuna 
nun  aksih  immuna 


he  sees  me 
he  sees  thee 
he  sees  him 
he  sees  us 
he  sees  you 
he  sees  them 


we  see  thee 
we  see  him 
we  see  you 
we  see  them 


Fifth  Transition. 
ima  ath  haksinm  ina 

ima  atk  aksinm  ipna  ima  atk  aksih  ipna 

ima  ath  nashaksinm  nuna 
ima  atk  aksinm  immuna       ima  atk  aksih  immuna 

Sixth  Transition. 

immam  Jmksinm  ina 

immam  a  haksinm  imana     immam  a  haksih  imana 

immam  paksinm  ipna  immam  paksih  ipna 

immam  hinashaksinm  nuna 

immam  ath  haksinm  imuna  immam  ath  haksih  imuna 

immam  paksinm  immuna     immam  paksih  immuna 


ye  see  me 
ye  see  him 
ye  see  us 
ye  see  them 


they  see  me 
they  see  thee 
they  see  him 
they  see  us 
they  see  you 
they  see  them 
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DIRECTION  TOWARDS. 

in  a  hahnim  imana 

in  ahnim  ipna 

in  anashahnim  immuna 


a  haksamka 

aksamka 

anashaksamka 


a  haksama 

aksama 

anashaksama 


DIRECTION  FROM. 

PERFECT  TENSE. 

in  a  hakin  imana 

in  ahakin  ipna 

in  anashakin  immuna 

RECENT  PAST  TENSE. 

a  haksaka 

aksaka 

anashaksaka 

REMOTE  PAST  TENSE. 

a  haksana 

aksana 

anashaksana 


I  have  seen  thee 
I  have  seen  him 
I  have  seen  them,  &c. 


I  have  just  seen  thee 
I  have  just  seen  him 
I  have  just  seen  them 


I  did  see  thee 
I  did  see  him 
I  did  see  them 


a  hahnima 

ahnima 

anashnima 


AORIST  TENSE. 

a  hahna 

ahahna 

anashahna 


I  saw  thee 
I  saw  him 
I  saw  them 


a  liaktatasham 

aktatasham 

anasliaktatasham 


PRESENT  FUTURE  TENSE. 

a  Jiaktatasha 

aktatasha 

anashaktatasha 


I  am  about  to  see  thee 
I  am  about  to  see  him 
I  am  about  to  see  them 


a  hahnukum 

ahnukum 

anashahnukum 


FUTURE  TENSE. 

a  hahnu 

ahnu 

anashahnu 


I  shall  see  thee 
I  shall  see  him 
I  shall  see  them 


a  Jiaktatasliamka 

aktatashamka 

anashahlatashamka 


RECENT  PAST  FUTURE. 

a  haktatashaka 

aktatashaka 

anashahtatashaka 


I  was  just  about  to  see  thee 
I  was  just  about  to  see  him 
I  was  just  about  to  see  them 


a  haktatashama 

aktatashama 

anasfiaktatashama 


REMOTE  PAST  FUTURE. 

a  haktatashana 

aktatashana 

anashaktatashana 


I  was  about  to  see  thee 
I  was  about  to  see  him 
I  was  about  to  see  them 


in  aksankikim  ipna 
ahnakikim 
aksankikimka 


LOCATIVE  FORM. 

in  aksanki  ipna 
ahnaki 
aksankaka 


I  see  him  (yonder  ?) 
I  have  seen  him 
I  have  just  seen  him 
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DIRECTION  TOWARDS. 

aksankikima 

ahnakikikima 

aktatashankikim 


aktatashankikimka 
aktatashankikima 


DIRECTION  FROM. 

aksankika 

ahnakikika 

aktatashanki 


I  did  see  him 

I  saw  him 

I  am  about  to  see  him 


(no  general  future  tense.) 

aktatashankaka  I  was  just  about  to  see  him 

aktatashankika  I  was  about  to  see  him 


in  ahnakam  ipna 
ahnakamka 

ahnakama 
ahnakanukum 


ahnakankikim 

ahnakankikimka 

ahnakankikima 


kuk  in  akinamh  ipna 
kum  im  akinamh 
ku  ipnim  pakinamh 
kuh  nun  apakinamh 
kupam  ima  apakinamh 
ku  imma  paksanamh 
kumak  in  Jiakinamh 
kum  ipna         " 
kupamak  in     " 
kupam  ipnim  " 


kuk  in  aksanamh  ipna 
kum  im  aksanamh 
ku  ipnim  paksanamh 
kuh  nun  aksinamh 
kupam  ima  aksinamh 
ku  imma  paksinamh 


USITATIVE  MODE. 

ahnah 
ahnakaka 

ahnakana 
ahnakanu 

USITATIVE  MODE,  LOCATIVE  FORM. 

ahnakanki 

ahnakankaka 

ahfiakankika 

SUPPOSITIVE  MODE. 

kuk  in  akinah  ipna 
akinah 
pakinah 
apakakinah 
apakinah 
paksanah 
hakinah 


kuk  in  ahnokunka  ipna         ahnoka 


AORIST  TENSE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MODE. 

aksanah 

aksanah 

paksanah 

aksinah 

aksinah 

paksinah 


I*am  wont  to  see  him 

I  have  lately  been  wont  to  see 

him 
I  was  formerly  wont  to  see  him 
I  shall  see  him  occasionally 


I  am  wont  to  see  him  yonder 
I  have  lately,  &c. 
I  was  formerly,  &c. 


if  I  see  him 

if  thou  seest  him 

if  he  sees  him 

if  we  see  him 

if  ye  see  him 

if  they  see  him 

if  I  see  thee 

if  he  sees  thee 

if  I  see  you 

if  he  sees  you,  &c.  &c. 


if  I  saw  him 


I  might  or  should  see  him 
thou  mightest  see  him 
he  might  see  him 
we  might  see  him 
ye  might  see  him 
they  might  see  him 


aksanokumka 


aksanoka 


I  might  have  seen  him 
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DIRECTION  TOWARDS.  DIRECTION  FROM. 

PRESENT  FUTURE. 

aktatashanamh  aktatashanah 


aktatashanokumka 


aksaktanamh 
aksaktanokumka 
aktatashaktanamh 
aktatashaktanokumka 


ha/mim  ina 
hahnimth  ina 
nashahnim  nuna 
nashahnimth  nuna 
ahnim  ipnim 
ahnimth  ipna 


PAST  FUTURE. 

aktatashanoka 

LOCATIVE  FORM. 

aksaktana 
aksaktanoka 
aktatashaktanah 
aktatashaktanoka 

IMPERATIVE  MODE. 


ahakim  ipna 
akiih  ipna 


I  may  soon  see  him 
I  might  have  seen  him 


I  might  see  him  yonder 
(Aorist) 

(Present  Future) 
(Past  Future) 


look  (thou)  at  me 
look  (ye)  at  me 
look  (thou)  at  us 
look  (ye)  at  us 
look  (thou)  at  him 
look  (ye)  at  him 


INFINITIVE  MODE. 

hahnash 


to  see 


5.    THE    WAIILATPU    FAMILY. 


(O.   Waiilatpu.     P.  Molele.) 


The  first  of  these  vocabularies  was  taken  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Whitman,  and 
is  undoubtedly  correct ;  the  second  was  obtained  from  a  native  during  a  single  interview, 
and  possibly  contains  some  errors. 

From  the  long  and  close  companionship  of  this  tribe  with  the  Nez-Perces,  some  words 
of  the  Sahaptin  language  appear  to  have  been  adopted  into  their  own.  This  may,  per- 
haps, account  for  the  similarity  which  will  be  observed  in  the  numerals  and  the  pronouns, 
while  in  all  other  respects  the  languages  seem  to  be  perfectly  distinct.  We  had  no  time 
to  obtain  any  particular  information  respecting  the  structure  of  the  Waiilatpu,  but  were 
assured  that  it  differed  radically  from  that  of  the  Sahaptin.  The  following  examples  of 
plural  adjectives  are  given  in  the  vocabulary : 


ydumua,  great 
sudiu,  good 
ludstu,  bad 


pi.  yiyimu 
pi.  sasuaiu 
pi.  laludstu 


There  is  also  a  dual  of  the  second  person,  nkimig,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  Sa- 
haptin. 
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6.    THE    TSHINUK    FAMILY. 

(Q.  Watylala  [I.  Watydala;  m.  Nij.aloitif\     R.   Tginvk,  [n.   Tcinxih;  o.  Tydatsap ; 

p.  Walcaikum.~\) 

The  numerous  variations  in  these  vocabularies,  besides  those  which  spring  from 
dialectical  differences,  must  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  extreme  indistinctness  in  the 
pronunciation,  in  which  g  and  s,  k  and  g,  d  and  t,  and  even  m  and  b,  are  constantly 
confounded,  and  in  part  to  grammatical  changes  in  the  form  of  words,  indicating  some 
difference  of  meaning,  as  in  integral,  mouth,  itgkug/.at,  my  mouth,  &c. 

So  extremely  difficult  is  the  pronunciation  of  many  of  the  sounds  and  combinations  of 
elements  in  this  language,  that  foreigners  seldom  attempt  to  acquire  it.  Notwithstanding 
the  close  intercourse  which  has  been  maintained  with  this  people  by  traders  and  settlers 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  only  one  instance  is  known  of  a  white  man  having  learned  to 
speak  the  language  with  fluency.  This  man  was  a  Canadian,  who  went  to  the  country 
in  Mr.  Astor's  first  expedition,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  illness,  during  which  he  was  nursed  by  the  natives,  he  chose  to  occupy  himself  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  tongue,  and  by  so  doing  obtained  no  little  celebrity  amona 
both  foreigners  and  Indians.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  learning  this  speech  has  probably 
been  one  of  the  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  the  curious  "jargon,"  which  has  for 
many  years  formed  the  usual  medium  of  communication  between  the  traders  and  the 
natives,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  another  place. 

The  consonant  sounds  in  the  language  are  g  (or  s),  lc  (or  g),  *,  I,  m  (or  b),  n,  p,  g,  t, 
and  w. 

So  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  the  Tshinuk  seems  to  be  still  more  remarkable  for 
the  variety  of  its  forms  than  either  the  Selish  or  the  Sahaptin.  In  the  pronouns,  for 
example,  it  has  not  only  the  dual,  but  also,  in  the  first  person,  both  of  the  dual  and 
the  plural,  a  twofold  form,  one  excluding,  and  the  other  including,  the  party  addressed 
We  find  also,  m  one  dialect  (if  not  in  all),  two  pronouns  of  the  third  person  singular, 
masculine  and  feminine,  a  distinction  which  is  not  made  in  many  of  the  Indian  tongues 

The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  language  of  the  Upper  Chinookl  or 
Watlalas. 

singular.  DUAL.  plural> 

naika,  I  ndaika,  we  two  (ex.)  ntgaika,  we  (exc.) 

tyaika,  we  two  (inc.)  vtyaika,  we  (inc  ) 

maika,  thou  mdaika,  ye  two  mgaika,  ye 

m^ka,  he  igta^ka,  they  two  tyJaitgka,  they 

The  possessive  pronouns  are,  as  in  Selish,  particles  joined  to  the  nouns.    They  are  the 

W^'  TIX  zf°r  ^  ^^  PerS°n'  ^  thG  tW°  °r  three  firSt  letters  of  the  I«™onal  P-nouns. 
With  itukutyte  or  ztvkzout/.le,  house,  they  make— 

S1NGULAR-  bual.  PLURAL. 

kukwM^l  or  kukwityl,  my  house         ndakwityl        ntgdkwityl,  our  house  (exc.) 
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SINGULAR-  ™*>  PLUKAL. 

_     .    _    .     L  ^d/^^/         ufydkwityl,  our  house  (inc.) 

«ftrftwi94  thy  house  m^te^Z        ^  djfetri^,  your  house 

tffeMQ4  his  house  ^^m^ci         tyMmtyl  their  house 

The  first  person  is  sometimes  expressed  by  itg,  and  the  second  by  imi ;  as,  itceitc 
my  nose,  imigitg,  thy  nose,  *dg%,  his  nose,  &c. 

In  the  same  way  verbs  and  verbal  adjectives  take  these  prefixes,  to  form  the  various 
inflections  for  number  and  person.  Thus  from  tgis,  cold,  with  kedfi,  which  seems  to  be 
used  as  an  auxiliary,  or  perhaps  a  substantive  verb,  are  formed— 

PRESENT. 

Sing. 

naika  tginu^ked/.,  I  am  cold 
maika  tgigumked/.,  thou  art  cold 
idjJca  tgikeaf,  he  is  cold 

Dual-  Plural. 

ndaika  tgiguntked/.  ntgaika  tgiguntgked^,  we  are  cold  (exc.) 

tyaika  tgigtkedy.  vtyaika  tgiluked/.,  we  are  cold  (inc.) 

mdaika  tgimukedy.  mgaika  tgigumgkedy.,  ye  are  cold 

igtafka  tgigtked/.  tylaitgka  tgigut^lked^  they  are  cold 

PAST. 

tdkMjl  naika  tginutked/.,  yesterday  I  was  cold 

takutyd  ntgaika  tgiguntgtkedf,  yesterday  we  were  cold  (exc.) 

takutyd  utyaika  tgibutkedy.,  yesterday  we  were  cold  (inc.) 

(It  will  be  seen  that  this  tense  differs  from  the  present  merely  in  the  insertion  of  a  if 
before  kedy.) 


atflke  naika  tgigunydtka,  by  and  bye  I  shall  be  cold 
atylke  ndaika  tgigundydtka,  by  and  bye  we  two  shall  be  cold  (exc.) 
atjlke  tyaika  tgigutydtka,  by  and  bye  we  two  shall  be  cold  (inc.) 
atylke  mdaika  tgigumydtka,  by  and  bye  ye  two  will  be  cold 
atydke  mgaika  tgigumgyatka,  by  and  bye  ye  (pi.)  will  be  cold 
atydke  tjdaitgka  tgigutytyatka,  by  and  bye  they  will  be  cold 

In  all  the  preceding  words,  the  tgig  may  be  separated  and  placed  at  the  end  ;  as, 
naika  ungy.atka  tgig,  I  shall  be  cold,  etc. 

The  transitive  inflections  are  as  distinct  in  this  language  as  in  the  Selish,  and  more 
numerous,  inasmuch  as  they  comprise  the  dual,  and  the  double  plural  of  the  first  person. 
The  following  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  existence  of  these  forms : 
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arninowdgua,  I  kill  thee 
tginowdgua,  I  kill  him 
umtkinowdgua,  I  kill  you  two 
ugtkinowdgua,  I  kill  them  two 
vmgkinowdgua,  I  kill  you  (pi.) 
vtydkinawdgua,  I  kill  them 
umgkiwdgua,  ye  kill  him 
utylkiwagua,  ye  kill  them. 

The  Lower  or  proper  Tshinuk  seems  to  differ  from  the  Upper  (or  Watlala)  rather  in 
words  than  in  grammatical  peculiarities.  In  the  dialect  of  Wakaikwm,  the  pronouns 
are  nearly  the  same  as  in  that  of  Watlala.  For  he,  however,  was  given  idfe,  and  for 
she,  wd/.e. 

Of  many  of  the  nouns  no  plural  form  could  be  discovered.  Some  of  the  names  of 
living  beings  had  a  plural  termination  in  uks  or  ukg,  but  this  was  not  universal : 

tflikdla,  man,  (vir)  pi.  tydikdldwuks 

kiutan,  horse  kiutdnukg 

tylkdmoks,  dog  tkamoksuks 

Some  of  the  plurals  were  altogether  irregular :  as — 

kotyMlikum,  man  (homo)  pi.  tilekum 

tfldkel,  woman  tanumsiks 

tylkdskus,  boy  tkasosinuks 


7.    S.    KALAPUYA. 

This  vocabulary  was  obtained  from  two  natives  of  the  tribe,  one  of  whom  was  a  youth 
educated  by  the  missionaries  at  the  Wallammet  station.  The  language  is  soft  and  har- 
monious. The  q  and  /.  occur,  but  not  very  often,  and  the  latter  is  frequently  softened 
to  an  h.     The  other  consonants  are  g  (or  s),f,j,  k,  I,  m,  n,  V,  p  (or  b),  t  or  d,  and  w. 

The  Kalapuya  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great  changes  which  its  words  undergo  in 
their  grammatical  variations,— leaving  often  very  little  trace  of  the  root  or  ground-form. 
This  is  seen,  in  some  degree,  in  the  noun,  but  more  particularly  in  the  verb,  the  forms 
of  which  appear  to  be  not  less  numerous  than  in  the  Sahaptin. 

The  dual  and  double  plural  do  not  exist  in  this  tongue.     The  personal  pronouns  are— 

tgi  or  tgii,  I  sot0)  we 

maha  or  maa,  thou  miti,  ye 

koka  or  kzk,  he  kinuk,  they 

The  following  examples  will  show  the  possessive  adjuncts,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  combined  with  the  noun : 
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tgi  gitnna,  my  father 
maha  kdham,  thy  father 
kok  inifam,  his  father 

tgi  ginni,  my  mother 
maha  kdnni,  thy  mother 
hole  inimiim,  his  mother 

tgi  takivdlak,  my  eye 
maha  pukwdlalc,  thy  eye 
kok  intakwdlak,  his  eye 

tgi  tdnimai  or  tdmmai,  my  house 
maha  pummai,  thy  house 
kok  inimmai,  his  house 


soto  ti/fam,  our  father 
miti  tifam,  your  father 
kinuk  inifam,  their  father 

soto  tunnim 
miti  tinnim 
kinuk  ininnim 

soton  tikwdlak,  our  eyes 
mitin  tikwdlak,  your  eyes 
kinuk  inikwalak,  their  eyes 

soto  tummai,  our  house 
miti  timmai,  your  house 
kinuk  inimmai,  their  house 


No  inflection  or  sign  to  indicate  plurality  could  be  discovered  either  in  the  noun  or  the 
adjective. 

The  following  is  the  conjugation  of  the  neuter  verb  ilfdtin,  to  be  sick: 


tgi  ilfdtin,  I  am  sick 
intgi  ilfdtin,  thou  art  sick 
ilfdtin,  he  is  sick 

ilfdtin  tgi  kiiyi,  I  was  sick  yesterday 
imku  ilfdtin,  thou  wast  sick 
hu  ilfdtin,  he  was  sick 


tgiti  ilfaf,  we  are  sick 
i?itgip  ilfaf,  ye  are  sick 
kinuk  in  ilfaf,  they  are  sick 

PAST. 

hiti  ilfaf,  we  were  sick 
imkup  ilfaf,  ye  were  sick 
kun  ilfaf,  they  were  sick 


midji  tail/it  tgii,  to-morrow  I  shall  be  sick      titi  ilfit,  we  shall  be  sick 
"     tdilfit  maha,      "        thou  wilt  be  sick     tapu  ilfit,  ye  will  be  sick 

"        he  will  be  sick      kinuk  in  ilfit,  they  will  be  sick 


NEGATIVE. 

wsuigk  sotok  hilfafi  we  are  not  sick 
wsuigk  mitiyk  piilfaf  ye  are  not  sick 
"      kinuk  iniilfaf,  they  are  not  sick 


wa,yk  tgik  ilfdtit,  I  am  not  sick 
tv&yk  mdpk  ilfdtit,  thou  art  not  sick 
"      ilfdtin  kok,  he  is  not  sick 


Akwii,  rain,  has  the  following  variations  : 


kivitit,  it  rains 
epku-itit,  does  it  rain  ? 
w&ijk  kivitit,  it  does  not  rain 
hakwitit  kitatgikim,  it  rained  last  night 
His  kikunkwit,  presently  it  will  rain 
w&ijk  tiis  kumydkwit,  it  will  not  rain  soon 
tiis  kiliekwiimtit,  presently  it  will  cease  raining 
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The  following  examples  will  give  some  idea  of  the  system  of  transitions  in  this  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  extraordinary  changes  which  the  words  undergo.  It  certainly  would 
not  be  supposed,  without  such  evidence,  that  himkuniti  and  totem  were  merely  inflec- 
tions of  the  same  verb. 

tgitHpatgitup  maha,  I  love  thee 
tgitsupintgub  kok,  I  love  him 
himtHpintgiwata  tgii  ksuk,  he  loves  me 
hintgit&pintgiwata  tgii,  dost  thou  love  me  1 

tgihotatgop  tgii,  I  see  thee 

choton  tgii,  I  see  him 

hifnkuhoton  kok,  dost  thou  see  him  1 

himkuhutotgofon  tgii,  dost  thou  see  me  1 

himkuhbton  kinuk,  dost  thou  see  them  ? 

kinuk  himkunhbton,  do  they  see  thee  1 

sit  kok,  give  him 
giteto  soto,  give  us 
gineti  kinuk,  give  them 
eiaputetip  maha  kuska  keutan?  who  gave  thee  that  horse? 
gimma  wala  kotetU  tgii,  my  father  gave  it  to  me 
medji  tikumti,  to-morrow  I  will  give  it  to  him 

"     takumti  gimma,  thou  wilt  give  it  to  my  father 
kitetwt  he  will  give  it  to  me 

tatetsut  thou  wilt  give  it  to  me 

titetip  1  will  give  thee 

kitetiiip  he  will  give  thee 

eia  himkuniti,  to  whom  didst  thou  give  it  ? 

himti  gimma,  I  gave  it  to  my  father 
wayk  tgii  keek  timyeti,  I  do  not  wish  to  give  it  to  thee  ? 

Of  the  remaining  vocabularies  little  can  be  said  beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from 
the  vocabularies.  In  the  languages  of  Krj  and  Netela  a  feW  examples  of  plural  and 
pronominal  forms  were  obtained,  which  may  be  worth  preserving. 


worbit,  man 
kltg,  house 
haiy.,  mountain 
igot,  wolf 
tihtJrwait,  good 
tginui,  small 
yupi/.a,  black 


pi.  wororot 
pi.  kikitg 
pi.  hahai/. 
pi.  iglgot 
pi.  tiriwait 
pi.  tgitginui 
pi.  yupinut 


KIJ. 

tokdr,  woman 
paityuar,  bow 
wasi,  doo- 


pi.  totokor 

pi.  papaitfuar 

pi.  wausi  (qu.  wawasi  ?) 


mohai,  bad  pi.  momohai 

arawatai,  white     pi.  rawanut 
kwaubya,  red         pi.  kwau/.onut 


ninak,  my  father 


ayoinak,  our  father 
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monak,  thy  father 
anaky  his  father 

nikin,  my  house 
mukin,  thy  house 
akiya,  his  house 


siiol,  star 


NETELA. 


asoinak,  your  father 
? 

eyokya,  our  house 
aso&pa  (?),  your  house 
pomokya,  their  house 


pi.  sidum 


The  following  words  appear  to  be  also  in  the  plural,  with  the  possessive  my  prefixed; 
nqpulum,  eyes  (my);  nanakom,  ears;  nikiioalum,  cheeks;  natakalom,  hands ;  weft*. 
melum,  knees. 


m&i,  my  house 
oot  a/a,  thy  house 
poki,  his  house 

no/.,  my  boat 

o?»  oroipc,  thy  boat 

ompomlf  (qu.  pomly.),  his  boat 


tgomkl,  our  house 
omom  omki,  your  house 
ompomki,  their  house 

tgomiy.,  our  boat 
omom  omi/.,  your  boat 
ompomiy.,  their  boat 


The  similarity  which  exists  between  many  words  in  these  two  languages,  and  in  the 
Shoshoni,  is  evident  enough  from  a  comparison  of  the  vocabularies.  The  resemblance 
is  too  great  to  be  attributed  to  mere  casual  intercourse ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
evidence  which  it  affords  will  justify  us  in  classing  them  together  as  branches  of  the  same 
family.  The  fact  that  the  Comanches  of  Texas  speak  a  language  closely  allied  to,  if  not 
identical  with  that  of  the  Shoshonees,  is  supported  by  testimony  from  so  many  sources, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted. 


REMARKS    ON    THE    VOCABULARIES. 

The  list  of  words  was  intended  to  be  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his 
Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America;  but  some  omissions  and  variations  have 
been  made  for  different  reasons.  Among  others,  the  words  for  God  and  Evil  Spirit  have 
been  omitted,  because  it  was  found  that  these  languages  (at  least,  the  first  ten  of  which 
vocabularies  were  made)  possessed  no  proper  indigenous  terms  for  these  ideas.  Since 
they  have  been  taught  by  the  whites  to  speak  of  a  good  and  evil  principle,  they  designate 
them  by  compound  terms,  drawn  usually  from  the  relative  situations  which  they  have 
learned  to  assign  to  them, — in  the  heavens  above  and  in  the  infernal  egions.  Thus,  in 
the  Selish  language,  God  is  expressed  by  Niiisle-poypojidt,  or  "  the  Old  Man  above," 
and  the  evil  spirit  by  taia  nicot,  the  "  bad  below."  In  the  Sahaptin  they  have,  in  like 
manner,  akOm-kiniko  and  inimkiniko,  meaning,  the  one  above,  and  the  one  below. 

As  has  been  before  remarked,  all  the  vocabularies  are  not  to  e  regarded  as  equally 
authentic  and  accurate.  Those  of  the  Selish,  Skitsuish,  Piskwaus,  Sahaptin,  Walawala, 
and  Waiilatpu,  may  be  looked  upon  as  correct,  having  been  taken  down  with  the  assistance 
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of  the  missionaries.  The  Tsihailish,  Nsietshawus,  Tshinuk,  and  Kalapuya  may  also,  we 
think,  be  depended  upon.  The  others  were  mostly  received  from  single  individuals  of  the 
several  tribes,  or  from  interpreters,  and  have  not  therefore  had  those  advantages  of  com- 
parison and  revisal  which  alone  insure  perfect  accuracy.  But  the  great  mass  of  words  in 
all  has  probably  been  rightly  understood  and  written. 

There  are  certain  words,  however,  in  all  the  vocabularies,  which  are  not  exact  transla- 
tions of  the  English  words  under  which  they  stand.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  all 
generic  denominations.  The  words  given  for  tree,  snake,  bird,  fish,  signify  in  most  cases 
merely  some  species  belonging  to  these  classes,— as,  pine,  rattlesnake,  pigeon,  salmon, 
&c.  In  many  instances,  where  the  natives  were  made  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
English  word,  they  declared  that  there  was  no  corresponding  term  in  their  own  dialects. 
The  word  given  in  the  Selish  vocabulary  for  fish,  viz.,  suauicityl,  comprehends  all  ani- 
mals which  inhabit  the  water,  being  derived  from  sdivitylivrt,  which  means  water.  Waiu- 
tUiken,  the  Sahaptin  word  for  bird,  means  properly  "  the  winged  animal."  The  terms 
town,  warrior,  friend,  must  also  be  reckoned  among  those  whose  vague  or  generic  cha- 
racter makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  an  exact  translation  into  the  Indian  languages. 

If,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  exist  two  terms  for  man  (answering  to  vir  and  hmno), 
they  will  usually  be  found,  the  former  under  man  or  husband,  and  the  latter  under  "  In- 
dian, native."  In  general,  however,  there  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  precision 
the  existence  of  this  distinction. 

For  the  words  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  there  will  be  observed  a  profusion  of  cor- 
responding terms  in  the  Indian  languages.  This  arises  from  three  circumstances  well 
known  to  philologists :— firstly,  the  fact  that  the  sexes  use  different  terms  to  designate 
these  relations ;  secondly,  that  the  vocative,  or  the  word  used  in  addressing  a  relation,  is 
often  entirely  different  from  that  employed  on  other  occasions ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
Indians  are  accustomed  to  designate  the  elder  brother  and  sister  by  different  terms  from 
those  used  for  the  younger. 

The  words  given  for  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter,  do  not  often  correspond  exactly 
with  the  English  terms.  They  are  sometimes  properly  the  names  of  certain  months 
in  those  seasons ;  in  other  cases,  they  signify  merely  warm  and  cold.  Morning  and 
evening  have  in  every  language,  as  in  English  (morning,  daybreak,  dawn,  sunrise),  so 
many  corresponding  expressions  of  slightly  different  meanings,  that  in  general  it  was  a 
matter  of  chance  if  exactly  the  same  translation  was  obtained  in  any  two  allied  dialects. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  valley,  the  Indian  words  for  which  signify  river-bottmn,  ravine, 
dell,  and  sometimes  dry  ivater-course. 

The  distinction  of  old,  as  aged  and  as  not  neiv,  is  generally  made  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, and  is  sometimes  pointed  out  in  the  vocabularies.  But  for  young,  in  many  cases, 
no  word  was  found  but  that  signifying  small.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Sahaptin,  where' 
had  any  such  word  existed,  it  would  unquestionably  have  been  known  to  the  mission- 
aries. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  several  of  the  languages,  the  same  word  is  employed  to  signify 
both  yesterday  and  to-morrow.  The  meaning  is  determined  by  the  construction,  usually 
by  the  tense  of  the  verb. 

The  third  personal  pronoun  was,  in  general,  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  word  by  which 
it  is  rendered  in  some  of  the  vocabularies,  probably  means  rather  that  or  this. 

The  numbers  above  five  could  not,  in  several  instances,  be  obtained  with  certainty, 
and  in  some  not  at  all.     This  was  the  case  in  many  of  the  southern  dialects. 


SYNOPSIS. 


FAMILIES. 


1.  Tahkali-Umkwa 

2.  Kitunaha    .     . 


LANGUAGES. 

'  A.  Tahkali  (Carriers) 
B.  Tlatskanai       .... 


DIALECTS. 


3.  Tsihaili-Selish 


4.  Sahaptin 


5.  Waiilatpu 


6.  Tshinuk 


7.  Kalapuya 

8.  Iakon    . 

9.  Lutuami 

10.  Saste     . 

11.  Palaihnih 

12.  Shoshoni 

13.  Satsikaa 

14.  Nootka 

15.  ? 

16.  Kizh      . 

17.  Netela  . 


Northern  Branch 


Middle  Branch  . 


Western  Branch 


^  C.  Umkwa  (Umpqua) 

D.  Kitunaha  (Coutanies,  Flat-bows) 

E.  Shushwapumsh  (Shushwaps,  Atnahs) 

F.  Selish  (Flatheads) 


G.  Skitsuish  (Coeur  d'alene) 
H.  Piskwaus  (Piscous) 
I.  Skwale  (Nasqually) 

J.  Tsihailish  (Chickailis,  Chilts)  .     .     . 


\  K.  Kawelitsk  (Cowelits) 
Southern  Branch       L.  Nsietshawus  (Killamuks) 
C  M.  Sahaptin  (Nez-Perces) 


N.  Walawala  (Wallawallas)    .... 

O.  Waiilatpu  (Willetpoos,  Cayuse) 
P.  Molele 

Q.  Watlala  (Upper  Chinooks)       .     .     . 
R.  Tshinuk  (Chinooks) 


S.  Kalapuya 

T.  Iakon  (Lower  Killamuks) 

U.  Lutuami  (Tlamatl,  Clamets) 

V.  Saste  (Shasties) 

W.  Palaihnih  (Palaiks) 

X.  Shoshoni  (Shoshonees,  Snakes) 

Y.  Wihinasht  (Western  Shoshonees) 

Z.  Satsikaa  (Blackfeet) 

Kwoneatshatka  (Newittee) 

San  Raphael 

San  Gabriel 

San  Juan  Oapestrano 
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a.  Tlatskanai 

b.  Kwalhioqua 


c.  Kullespelm  (Ponderays) 

d.  Tsakaitsitlin  (Spokan  Inds.) 

e.  Soaiatlpi  (Kettle-falls,  &c.) 


f.  Tsihailish 

g.  Kwaiantl 
h.  Kwenaiwitl 


i.  Pelus  (Pelooses) 
j.  Jaakema  (Yakemas) 
k.  Tlakatat  (Klikatats) 


1.  Watlala  (Cascade  Inds.) 

m.  Nihaloitih  (Echeloots) 

n.  Tshinuk 

o.  Tlatsap  (Clatsops) 

p.  Wakaikam  (Wahkyecums) 

q.  Kalapuya 

r.  Tuhwalati  (Follaties) 
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PHILOLOGY. 


MAN. 

WOMAN. 

bov. 

1.  A.    dini  (tennee) 

Zfe&o  (ghaga) 

dinias 

B.    yandne;  taiitsen 

tseukeia;   (b.)   od£,    (a) 

laiin;  (b)  skiye;  (a)  agt- 

teea&e 

kwa-tiitsin 

C.    titsun;  tune 

e;ce 

syaieye 

2.  D.    titqaet;  noqen 

petylki 

ungtatylndna 

3.  E.    kulmuy;  skaelemuy 

sumotylitgk 

tuuwewut;  yutuwitin 

F.    skaltameyo;  skultamiyc 

)   sumaam;  (e)  tukutyli- 
meliyu 

skokosea;  tetoit 

G.    slcailtemuy 

sumiem 

kokwaasu 

H.    skaltamiyo 

sumaem 

tetuit 

I.      stumg 

stylddai 

stiitubg 

J.     sCiiya;  steeyu 

skaiqlentyl;  (h)  sta&se 

yadq 

K.    naivetylamay  ;  sitylamay  ktjwityl 

kwaiityl 

L.    taiilaho;  taiielyoy 

suityldts ;  tsuityldts 

tasika-ku  nuwin  ;    unsti- 
has-siityl 

4.  M.    hdma 

diat 

hdswal 

N.     UWft£;   «#m£; 

tilaki;  (k)  aiaZ 

taynutgamut;  (k)  dswan; 
dswal 

5.  0.    yuant 

pintylkaiu;  watyloa 

Idutlay 

P.     ieb',  £ai 

luyitylai 

maiats,  kiiguywi 

6.  Q.    tylekdla,  tylkdla 

tylkakilak 

tylkaskus;  idtylku 

R.    tylekdla;  kotylelikum 

tyldkel 

tylkaskus  ;  (o)  Ikaskus 

7.  S.     atgdygo 

pummaike 

aduitim 

8.  T.    &o& 

tylaks 

ty.l6my.ato 

9.  U.    higudtsus 

gndwats 

kitskdnigo 

10.  V.    awatikoa 

taritsi 

atokweay 

11.  W.  ^flZ?w 

umtewitsen 

ialiiitsin,  yauitsa 

12.  X.    Zd&a 

kwuu 

ndtsi,  tuwitsi 

Y.    nana;  nd'i 

moyoni,  luqdqa 

ndtsi 

13.  Z.    m^do 

akiua 

pokdo 

14.          tyletguywoneak 

15.          lamantiya 

kulaig 

16.          worbit 

tokor 

kwitl 

17.          2/iita 

suyival 

amaitekela 
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1.  A. 

B. 

C. 

•2.  D. 

3.  E. 
F. 

G. 

II. 

I. 

.1. 

K. 

L. 


4.  M. 

N. 

5.  O. 
P. 

6.  Q. 

R. 


girl-  infant;  child. 

tgekias  beye  (ghutun) 

tsekesle;  iteit;  (b)  skiyete  astoqwe 


eti 
naukndna 


kaio  ;  mugy.e 
tsukondnityl-kumo 


FATHER. 

apd  (appd) 

mama;  (b)  stda;  (a)wutd 

or  ta 
stanli  ;  nta;  gtanli 

titunis  ;  my  —  katito 


yLUf.ay.6tum  tsokty.lmila  katsa,  katga 

gdiitum  ;  gegutum  ,•  (e)     dy.tult;  byMt;  (e)oay.tilt  Indus  (by  men);  mastu- 


steiqiamey. 

giutum  odytelt  or  Wftulb  ; 

kiadna  w&yMt 

stydatylddai  sy.aqety.1 

y.adq  sqanaityl 

tskwaiity.1 ;  tgitskioaiity.1  kwaiaxityl 

sika  kti  nuicin  ;  itqdlaly.  keiwdis,  keawdis 


pitin  midttts  ;  miapkduip 

toy.anet;  (k)  putiniks        midnug  ;  waptai 


sturty.luy  ;  staitlay 
kwOnasa 

wdleq 


skutyla 
kuldkula;  kugdsa 

tylabulddikg 


mus  (by  women) 
pipus  ;  mastumus 
laaus  ;  inmeegtum 
baa 

kdy.tens  ;  (h)  tedlis 
komd  ;  tamdnawe 
uliid  (by  men) ;  ntgoii  (by 

women) ;  tawowds 

pigt;  natbt 

pgit;  (k)  tutus ;  natiita 

pintet;  titga 
putdtiga;  tuWg 


ty.luy.ldm ;    winam ;    (m) 
tgumdma;  windmie 
tyddleq;  (o)  okbskus;  (p)   etganuks;  (p)skay.akeikoy.  ty.liamdma;  (p)  ernam 
akdskas 


7.  S.  apinna  aivepe,  awdpe 

8.  T.  tydadksawa  muhaite 

9.  U.  kitskanignawats  kistka 

10.  V.  turitsik  tuy.eay. 

11.  W.  umtaidltsin;  mtmauitsa  tsilukdlu 


12.  X. 
Y. 


naintsuts  ;  naia 
tsid 


wa 
ohd 


13.  Z.    kokwa 


14. 

15. 

16. 

tay.ai 

17. 

nawitmal 

enaksttsipokao 
yokeko 


sima  ;  kdham  (thy) 

suntd 

kauktigap 

waii,  katsuail  (my) 

dpui 
una 

nind  (my) 


andk 
nana 
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PHILOLOGY. 


1.  A. 

B. 

C. 

2.  D. 

3.  E. 
F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

4.  M. 

N. 

5.  O. 
P. 

6.  Q. 
R. 

7.  S. 

8.  T. 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W. 

12.  X. 
Y. 

13.  Z. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


MOTHER.  HUSBAND.  WIFE. 

(unnungcool)  (eki)  bdat  (ayeye) 

naa;  (b)sndna;  (a)wu-  sikskun;  (b)  ititsine ;  (a)  sikutes-dt ;  (a)  uudt 

nan  oyJcuun 

unld;  gkdka  ghdya ;  sfun 


manis;  kama 


kanuitjldkna 


g'at;  g'ak(l) 
katitflndmu 


simddm  ;  sumdam 
md^ona/. ;  (e)  ndy^onof 

nsu^onsufo 
nofonofo 
tsukwug 


kfya  s)(.dlue 

skuis  (by  men);  tumus  sfailui 

(by  women) 

dskwus;  timika  sfailikwa 

gkiii  g/.dlui 

soqo  stgestefu 

ha7-s  gineis ,-  (h)  tistqwenopus  gineis 

kotd,  stdnawe  s^un  ktJwityl  or  kowitj.1 

ultra;  tyluntgoias;tyla-  tunsuona  ;  titsuon  tyJunsikas,tgugtis;  ntgi 

tawds  kds 

pika;  ndis;  Usa  hama ;  my  —  inum-dm   iwapna 
pitgd;  (k)  itjla;  nditydas  am  dgam 


penin;  ninga 
quks;  na 


indiu 
idtylum 


intjlkaio 
luyitjdai 


waiak;   dk^o;   (m)  wd-  itgikekal 

nakg 

tjlianda;  (p)  wdmdk/.      itsa^ekal ;    qwdp ;    (p)     uiay^ekal 

akukekal 


kakilak  ;  ukukekal 


sinni;  kanni  (thy) 

tyla 

ankompkisup 

mildtyji 

taiii 

pia 
pia 

nikistsa 


ml 

sunsit 


pul 
sintfldks  (my) 


ituidui,  katsuidui  (my?)  lume,  katsulume 


kiima 
ikumd 
nummi  (my) 


uepui 

norikwe 

nituyJziman 


una 
dok 
noijo 
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1.  A. 
B. 


BROTHER. 


SON-  DAUGHTER. 

(<yaze)  (e^a)  {echill) 

sikute-teintstinusla;  (b)     siku-tsvkaisla  ;  (b)  tzee  suskdetey. ;   (b)  deetze ; 

(a)  sts€e  slodne  (a)  sonaka 

te;  &  itletU  ;  gityde 


yaase  ;  (a)  see 
gdgai  ;  giye  or  gie 


C. 
2.  D.    ay.kdty.ltis 


kdsue  (my) 


katdti  (my) 


3.  E. 
F. 

G. 
II. 
I. 
J. 

K. 
L. 

4.  M. 

N. 

5.  O. 
P. 

6.  Q. 

R. 


skusdd 

skokosea  ;  skokosddlt 


stumkddlt  katgki;  gintga  (younger) 

stumtgddU;    (e)    stum-  kdtgki    (elder);    sintsv 
kadU  (younger) 

askosda  stimkad  kukaitski ;  isusintsuu 

agkusas  stumkas,  kiaydna  katgki ;  gintga 

nimuda;  nibada  nibdda  tska ;  nadlalg 

kutdn  ;    tuiwrnat ;    (h)     tyldtstunumdt ;  komeityl  Wnvtg  ;  ?itgetg  ;  (h)  antgi 

tatenig 

numdn  tsunurndn  nusk 

tunuwdn;  tntadkatyl       tylunuwOn;  tylnvwOna  tunsoqe ;  ungtekits  (elder) 

haswaldmiats ;  midtits     pitinimiats ;  ista  piap ;  tiskup  (younger) 

tdta  ;  (k)t6ta;  imigt        iga  ;  (k)  putiniks  ;  ugd  nipa  ;  nika  ;  tjsyup 


taat 

ivaiu  ;  gitgaywi 


ivai 

puena  ;  pena 


pndkun;  pundtay 
pundka  ;  pundt 


itgiydn ;  imiydn ;   (m)     ukuydn ;  (m)  ukydn        itgoydiy  ;    emamdyiy ; 

itgydn  (m)  aui  ;  dpyu 

etsfiya  ;     etgOya  ;     (p)     okwOya  ;  asa ;  (p)  oku-    kapyu ;  au  ;  tylkdway 


7.  S. 

8.  T. 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W.  yauitsa 


itsuydn 
taivdqai 
sinmddts  (my) 


fan 
tgitapinna 


12.  X. 
Y. 


natsi 
itue 


13.  Z.    noykoa 


14. 

15. 

ai 

16. 

dikok 

17. 

tiakdm 

lumauitsa 

nanai,  naiu 
taudyki 

ntdni 


at 

aidrok 

nasudm 
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(p)  itsoywey 

gipi  ;  gut  (younger) 

svnvkutimi  (my) 

kautdpiup 

yapdtsi 

apawi,  katgu-atunwi 

tamye;  tsakai 
tsalamdtkwait  (I) 


nipeets 
napds 
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PHILOLOGY. 


INDIAN;    PEOPLE. 


1.  A.  (etaze)  td/kile,  td/kuli 

B.  nukskdetsu/;  (b)deetse;  /andne 

(a)  sultsostse 

C.  stetge  tune;  mdhane 


2.  D.    kutsa 


dkit/l-tsumdkanik 


3.  E.    ki/.;  tctitqu  skailekelem 

F.  t/lkikee ;  t/ltsitsuopus  skaili/u 

G.  yukwa;  tsutsia  skint 
H.    ku/;  tsaiadus;  sintu/us  gkint 

I.     tska ;  tsokwa  atsit/l-tilme/o 

J.     kopus  nu/tdlmig 

K.    pusun  nawit/lamu/  ;  elama/ 

L.    t/lunsoqe  kustiwat;  t/laawewe 

4.  M.    ksinis;  pehet;  usip;  nani  titbkun 

N.    ats  ;  pet ;  isip ;  (k)  ats  ;  natitaiti  ;    (k)    tinma  ; 
nitgd  tdnen 

5.  O.    pundtiay ;  punwaiuq 

P.    pukaiai  witsp ;  witgp 

6.  Q.    ukot/i/ ;     ememdt/i/ ;  natitanoe ;  tile/am 

atgi 

R.    t/lidu ;  ats  tule/am 


7.  S.    gtitg 

8.  T. 

9.  U.    tobdkgip 


menami 


ketslum 


HEAD. 

MZsa  (pitsa) 
/ostuma  ;  (b)  nz?z  ,*  (a) 
stsie 

su%a  ;  si 

i 

alddm 

skdpqun 

spit/lukdin 

qdmukan 

qumukun,  qomukun 

s/aius 

mdat 

qomut 

taqen  ;  n/dl/al 

hugus ;  hiigug 
tilpi;  (k)  pdt/lka;  t/ldm- 
tu/ 

talg  ;  tdulg 
Idwi 

kdqstaq  ;  kdkstuq 

t/likhukatuka  ;  (o)  ebe- 
kataka;  (p)  t/lkdkstak 

tdmut/l 

tylokia 

nus 


10.  V. 

iiiak 

11.  w. 

wapigwi  ;  wenunwi 
(younger) 

ig  or  is 

lah,  lahe 

12.  X. 
Y. 

namei;  patsi 
sam  (?) 

tvkumuikwas  (?) 

pampi  ;  psimpi 
tsopiy 

13.  Z. 

niskun 

matupewak 

otukdn 

14. 
15. 

• 

to/otset 
molu 

16. 
17. 

niptits 
nekeis 

apodn 
nuyic 
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1.  A. 

HAIR. 

(otezega) 

FACE. 

FOREHEAD. 

B. 

yotstisea;  (b)  soaytlane  ; 
(a)  stsose 

yonentsunu 

yostumaie;    (b)    konase ; 
(a)  snen 

C. 

zuya  ;  sola 

gnii 

teko;  enimale 

2.  D. 

aqokldm 

akukunes 

3.  E. 

F. 

qduitun 

q&mkan  ;  (e)  qbmukun 

squtylos 

squtylos  ;  (e)  sqwutylos 

niqamos 
skitylkimdsgin 

G. 

11. 
I. 

kipukain 
sqidukun 
sqdtso 

stylosomin 
stylosomun 
qdlom 

skityltgimelisgin 
nkatkamelg 

J. 

tylikodt;  stgus;  (h)  sildte 

!  moos 

sityltos 

K. 

koskus 

ntsumos 

tyloyos  ;  tylayose 

L, 

tyluaqen;  wakken 

tylawos  ;  tylinawos 

sunudlus  ;  tyluntsinadlts 

4.  M. 

kukuy 

mOgtai 

giwa 

N. 

txdaniki 

(k)  dtgas 

gud 

5.  0. 

tydokomot 

leequkg 

pendtylig 

P. 

tdtydim 

logonui 

tdkai 

6.  Q. 

ukuggu  ;  (m)  naty.ly.dt 

amiy  ;  wdmiy;  (m)  waky 

'.  amigqo ;     wdlyay  ;     (m) 
ukegwo 

R. 

tylikhukso;  tyliukso;  (o) 

i  sidyos 

obetspoy;    (o)  obey;    (p) 

tyl-ug  ;  (p)  tylkuso 

ebey 

7.  S. 

dmutyl 

tampan 

8.  T. 

sinutylosin  (my) 

hdens 

kwoli 

9.  U. 

lak 

tdlig 

i 

laqe 

10.  V. 

inay. 

oi 

tsaruy  (D) 

11.  W, 

,  tiyi 

dsu 

ul 

12.  X. 

tupia  ;  tsupia 

kuwu 

motuka 

Y. 

ikuo 

koud  or  kobd 

id 

13.  Z.    odsi 


ostukis 


14. 
15. 
1G. 
17. 


apsaiup 
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PHILOLOGY. 


HAK, 

EYE. 

NOSE. 

1.  A. 

,    otso  (ogko) 

beni  (onow,  pi.) 

(paninghis) 

B. 

yotsye;  (b)  yondde;  (a) 

yondyai;  ndyai,  sund- 

yointsus;  (b)  dalainstgetge 

stsdyai 

Wi  (my) 

C. 

tgiye;  tguye 

ndye 

mintgeg;  gig 

2.  D. 

pakwand  ;  akukuat 

akukleyl 

akunikak 

3.  E. 

tyldnu 

yukuqlostan 

spusdks 

F. 

tdna 

skikuqlostan  ;   (e)  stgu- 

spusdks 

qwuqlostan 

i 

G. 

Una 

sintylosomin 

stitgdmeuks 

H. 

tana 

sinatylogomun 

muksin 

I. 

qoldne 

qdlom 

mdkusin 

J. 

qoldn  ;  (h)  qweldn 

moos  or  mos;  (h)  y.odlo- 

mdkus  ;  mvkus  ;  (h)  mo- 

kwa 

kusin 

K. 

qoaldn 

mos 

mCkusun  ;  mdksun 

L. 

tune  ;  (pi.)  ntuntvne 

tasqatyl ;  stylo  qatyl 

tiwdqisun  ;  tunuwdqsun  ; 
nuwdksun 

4.  M. 

mutsaiu 

gilu 

niignu 

N. 

mitsiuy ;  (k)  migiuh 

etgig  ;  (k)  atgds 

nignu  ;  (k)  niignu 

5.  0. 

takg 

hakamug 

pityloken 

P. 

taops 

tunts 

pitylts 

6.  Q. 

amemtga;  (m)  amtyloye 

idyot ;  ily.dy.ot;  smeyos 

imiktgi;  (m)  igitg  ;  elyd- 

(m)  sidyos 

gvtg 

R. 

beutsaks;  meutsaks;  (o) 

sidyos;  (o)gebeyost;  (p) 

ebeydtsyat ;  (o)  ebekdtgy  ; 

tebeutgagy ;  (p)  akabutso 

I       skuyds 

(p)  ebekost 

7.  S. 

pokta 

kwdlaky 

undn,  tanbn 

8.  T. 

kwolkwutsa 

skikisu 

tusina 

9.  U. 

mumoutg 

lolup 

P9l9 

10.  V. 

isak 

oi,  ui  (D) 

eri,  eit  (D) 

11.  w. 

kumumuats  ;  igut 

asu 

iami 

12.  X. 

no ykawa 

put 

mui 

Y. 

inakd 

pui 

moui 

13.  Z. 

oytokis 

odps 

woksis 

14. 

papeesis 

kadeesis 

tgowityltam 

15. 

aloy 

guta 

huke 

16. 

andna,  ndjas 

atgotgon,  tsotson 

amepin,  mupin 

17. 

nandkum 

nopulum 

nomuuum 
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MOUTH.  TONGUE.  TEETH# 

I.  A.  {tsoold)  (ohgoo,  pi.) 

B.    y.okwaitgadle  ;  wunayd     y.otgMydtgitydtsdha ;  (b)  yotsiakatdtydtsin ;     (b) 

uutda  ;  (a)  seqindkal        kdute 
lasom  ;  sdntydo 


C.    ta 
2.  D.    aktitydma 


watydunek 


tifwdtsk 
tiyutski 
tiyutski 


3.  E.  spu lutein 

F.  spilimuUun 

G.  stitgdmutsin 
H.  squmtgin ;  squmutsin       milik 
I.  kanuy.  ty.ldlab 

J.  kdnig ;  hands;  (h)  &d-     tey.iiy.tsuty.1 

ney.u 

K.  kOniy. 

L.  giniiotsins ;  t&itsinO 


no;  cuyii 

akundnis 

y.aldyu 

faleyu 

ydeleyu 

y^aleyu 

tstinis 

yentnes 

yenis 


4.  M.    him 

N.    iw  ;  (k)  dm  ;  um 

5.  O.    sumqakg 
P.    similk 


Uyutsityl 

tiyitsas;      tunvwvlid ;     tylasdwin ;  tiigtin 
nwiilia 

pdwig  tit 

mldg  ;  (k)  mleig  ;  meldg  ititi  ;  (k)  etet ;  etete 


pug 


tenif 
tenuf;  tenuy. 


6.  Q.    emekugy.at ;  (m)  iukgi-     many.utkonuma  ;    (ra)      tydbekdtg  ;  (m)  tylyakdtg 
y.at ;  itgkugy.dt  maliiytkwdlumat 

R.    ebesquty.1 ;  (p)  ebekusy.a     ememankonuba ;  (o)  ebe-    tydbedtsy. ;  (p)  ty.kbekats 

bankonuva  ;  (p)  e6e- 
6cm/w^^dww6a 


7.  S.  mandi,  tant 

8.  T.  qai 

9.  U.  jww 

10.  V.  au,  aof(D) 

11.  W.  ap 

12.  X.  timpa 
Y.  tapd 

13.  Z.  oai 

14. 

15.  lakum 

16.  atoyin 
17. 


mdmtgutyl 

tulela 

pdwus 

ehena 

ipili 

aku 
eyo 

matsinesti 

tgaupee 
laimtip 
andyin 

145 


pitti  ;  tanti 

stelieliki 

tut 

itsau 

itsa 

tdywa 
tamd 

oy.pikin 


■gitgee 
kilt 

atdtum 
nolo 
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PHILOLOGY. 


1.  A. 
B. 

C. 

2.  D. 

3.  E. 
F. 

G. 
H. 
I. 
"J. 
K. 
L. 

4.  M. 

N. 

5.  O. 
P. 


yotamaydie  ;  stamayaie    yotesaie  ;  (b)  uningwus  ;  yolda  ;   (b)   kdane,  (a) 

(a)  qous  sulatya 

kwag;  gusodtyl  hwdn ;  kane 


getawa;  getdya 
akuat 


okakaki 


ay.ty.ldk 


yukwaidpstin  skodyan 

tg6spin;  (d)  kuspin;  (e)  stcodyan 

tgispin 

tgtispin  stsiakist 

ktigpin  kdliy 

tguspin  tgdlag 

tsapotskus,  (h)  stgepotskus  tgisp,  tgesp  ;  (h)  tgespan  yodmutg 

tgiepakus  kCspun  kaley 

konotsins;  kwandtsin       tylutgdso ;  stutgasdwus  tgalds 


suoputgin 
sboputsin  ;  supdpast 

sigwdputsin 

guuptsin 

syutdbinus 


himtoh 
guu;  (k)  guo 

gimkemug 
puskaiints 


iahat  dtim 

tdnuunt;  (k)  tdnudte        epdp 


yet 
ietpup 


tielaq 
hdyluqs 


itgtoq  ;  etokw 
betoky  ;  ebetok 


(my) 
bepotetuk  ;  (p)  ebeyo 


6.  Q.  tememeukgo;  temeukgo     ebetoky  ;  emetoky  ;  (m)     emeyo ;  eyo  ;  (m)  itgyo 
R.  tebebetikso ;  temekso 

7.  S.  mundi  mdmbuki 

8.  T.  tsdya 

9.  U.  smok  ndokndoks 

10.  V.  ahotsotsok  hukaka-iruma 

11.  W.  leako  wdputi 


putukwi,  tdntukwi 

paksailusta 

wak 

hdtsut 

Idpan 


12.  X. 
Y. 


mirntgu 
musui 


13.  Z.    okweis 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


apaksam 
bjua 

aoy,  pehen 
numus 


kurti 
kutd 

okokini 


aldke 

ayen,  payon 
napainkonom 


piiirtj 

iputd  or  putd 

okunistsis 

nonupi 
tsLlik 

amdn,  man 
namd 
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1.  A. 
B. 

C. 

2.  D. 

3.  E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 
J. 
K. 
L. 

4.  M. 

N. 

5.  O. 
P. 

6.  Q. 
R. 


HAND.  FINGERS.  nailSi 

la;  my -sla;  thy  —  nla  (^} 

ydda;  dd  tflayayaUm;    (b)  tga-    foaimltmh ;  (b)  tgileo 


glda  ;  gild 
aki 


kankdne 
gldtsune 

aki 


gkdndiok  ;  kwiniii 
akokpais 


layaleakst  lay.ale.akst 

kelig  ;  kdlig  ;  (e)  keliy.      stsMkainikst ;  keliy 

stsiakist  stdoakist 

kdliy  kali/. 

tgdlag  tgdlag 

yoomutg  sitydadjits,  sqwayoohutg    tauaydtg  /  papaitg 

layaiaka;  staleka  layaiaka;  staleka  papaiaka;  staleka 

tgalds  kukutsdtgas  quydtgi 


kHykainikst 

knykainikst 

kwsbjkainikst 

tsulpadkst 

qoyqen 


ipgug  ipgug 

epdp  ;  (k)  apdp  ;  dtydd    epdp 


epvp 
tes 


epip 
tafaitoks 


dgia 

as6s  ;  (k)  dsd  ;  ast) 

giVig 

suks 


tumekgi  ;  (m)  itydkugin     tumekgi  ;  (m)  itjlkugin    alyjwate  ;  (m)  yoywalag- 

wddit 


tebeksiga;  temekso ;  (o)    tebeksiga 
tebekgea 


7.  S.     tldkwa 

8.  T. 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W. 


nap 
apka 

a 


12.  x. 

Y.    imdi  or  mat 

13.  Z.    utgistgis 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


sLkue 

amdn 

natdkalom 


alakwa 
kwotyl 
kopb 
ayasik  (D) 

il 

magu 
mai 

utgistgis 

kakdtsiduk 

wdtgkut 


tyJbetyJoyotetuk  ;  (p)  tebe- 
tytywate 

mantia 

kihi 

staks 

eraya 

ilitsd 

mdgitu 
giru 

okutgig 

tgatydtgi 
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PHILOLOGY. 


BODY. 


1.  A. 
B. 

C. 

2.  D. 

3.  E. 
F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

4.  M. 

N. 

5.  O. 
P. 

6.  Q. 
R. 


keitgin  (ogaghin,  pi.)  {°Qa) 

^onustea;    (b)  onuste ;     /.oqwaietya  ;  (b)  stsdte ;     /.oa^dstlsukai,  nukaty 

(a)  sunuste  (a)  stsetya 

gntjste  tsune ;  stse  gy.e 


suwanifu 

skailtutgi;  (6)  skailtiki  ; 

skailtuku 
skdiltiki 
skailtiku 
tsatsity-tulumtyo 
nauts 
ndwityltse 
tasoostiwdt  •  ntsoos 

sildkt ;  tsildkut 
waiinakgug 

gilamug 
pityliin 

emetylqa;  (m)  wetydtylk 

ebety.Ua  ;  (p)  ebetylka 


squd/.  leaf  in 

stsoogin  ;  (e)  tsoo/.in         stsoogin 


stsiiugin 

slsoohin 

tsugin 

tsootyl 

tsootyl 


stsiiugin 
stsoohin 
tstigin 

tsiqdgum;  stdlsg 
tsotyl ;  staldgin 


tyligun,gisuns;  ntsaketyl  nifeiguns  ;  sunakeigin 


warn 

wofd  ;  (k)  wafd 

maiiwut 
moult 


dy.ua 

wofd  ;  (k)  wafd 

tig 
tailuks 


tebeqoet;  emekwut;  (m)  tumepg  ;     (m)    iditydpg  ; 

tytydkwait;  ekwait  tylptic 

tidwe;  (o)  tebeduwe  /  (p)  tylekhups  ;  (o)  tumbaipg  ; 

ebekwait  (p)  tylubepg 


7.  S.    tuk&pia 

8.  T. 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W.  haiilatse 


12.  X. 
Y. 

13.  Z. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


gilamug 
iniwid 


pulowin,  alowi 

puiif 

sid 

tsoks 

pats 

halawai,  hatig  (D) 

akwes 

atetewd 

tsiko 

yiin 
sai 

nampt 
kuki 

omakuoki 

tyliigtgind 
howal 
anef,  neneu 

koio 
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1.  A. 

B. 

C. 

2.  D. 

3.  E. 
F. 
G. 

II. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

4.  M. 

N. 


TOES.  BONE.  HEART# 

bitsi  (ogee) 

yoaydtyltgune  ;  nukaty     yotsCne;  (b)  tgdmugho  ;  yotylnainvksvte;  (b)  stseie 

(a)  tsune 

gyetsune  gydni;  kog  gtgi 

aketylui 

kwokwowityl  posimin 

istumgin  ;  (e)  stumyin      sts&m  ;  stom;  (e)  stsam  spobs  ;  spuus 

gitamiigin  stdm  spiius 

stsotsobhin  (pi.)  gtsdm  skait ;  stgupbbs 

gao  yatg 

sqwaybnois;  sqwahobhutg  teeq  skwdlum 

layaiisyin  ;  papdigin        gdivu  skwdlum 

nusqakitsugun  tsuwela,  tsaicila  tiyinukds ;  tiinkds 

aywaldlum  pips,  pipg  timind 

woyd  ;     (k)    way.aty.ld-    pipg;  (k)  pipg ;  qbtyl  timneh ;  (k)  tumnd 


5.  O. 

P. 

6.  Q. 
R. 

7.  S. 

8.  T. 

9.  U. 
10.  V. 


tyla  ;  watikawds 

tiyuydu 

tylakywaitotyl 

tumepg  ;  idilydjjg 
tylekhups 

puitf 


kopo 


paput 
piipt 


tamLlp 


ilimp 


eqotgo  ;  (m)  yaqwdtgo        elewan  ;  (m)  gwdmunityl 
iaotso  ;  (p)  tukotso  tbelewan  ;  (p)  ebebayst 


potsi 
qwai 
kago 
ak 


pumhiiupin 
hidltsu 
stainas 
hiivasori 


11.  W. 

12.  X. 
Y. 

13.  Z. 

14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 


tsiko 
tagu 
kuki 


papditg 


dlat 
huu 
aohb 


kulom 
aent,  ean 
nohuksen 

146 


etainag 
piu 
piwe 

oskitsi 

teteitgdo 
wiskl 
ahuy,  sun 
nosun 
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PHILOLOGY. 


BLOOD. 

1.  A.  skat  (sko) 

B.  tutyd;  (b)  oWle 

C.  gtole 

2.  D.  udnumo 

3.  E.  meliqea 

F.  suneyoul;  sunuyul;  (e) 

mitylkia 

G.  mititgana 
H.  mitylkaia 
I.  stulikwan 

J.  skoity.1  /  skwaity.1 

K.  skwaity.1 

L.  s&mo 


kiket 

iluk  ;  (k)  tuniwdn 

tiwetig 
dtylp 

tylkdwulkt;  (m)  kawti- 

likit 
tyldwvlkt ;     (p)    $d5fed, 

wulkt 

meenu 

pouts 

poits 

ime 

dhati 

pdupe 
apui 


4.  M. 

N. 

5.  O. 
P. 

6.  Q. 
R. 

7.  S. 

8.  T. 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W. 

12.  X. 
Y. 

13.  Z. 


14.  tylalyldwakabus 

15.  &i/£o 

16.  ayain 

17.  nod 


town;  village. 
(b)  kwunkuntyJcot 
mamdsan  ;  tylane 
akikliiis 

idpukgit ;  satsqaiig 


istyldtylil 
stdtylung 
aiitkt-ydy. 

tastagindwin ;  nustugi- 
ndwun 

piiigamokin 
gkokea;  (k)  tylaknit 


iliyam  ;  (p)  eleyam 

suihdmih 
itsdis 


winiaki 

kiiu 
nosiwe 


aketupiwa 


miuti  (meutee) 

kOskai;    (b)  skuske ;    (a) 

koske 
pig/e 

nasobkin 

kdkupe ;  kokpe 
ilimifom  ;  (e)  ilumiy.om 

ilumiy.om 

ilimiyom 

sidm 

stolidq  ;  als  or  dlffs 

dlis 

tagdtsun;  gdtsin 


miofitt 

mid/.;  (k)  mid/.;  midway. 

iatdiay 
iakdnt 

tylkdkamdna  ;  igtdmy 

tylkdkamdnan  ;  (p)tylka- 
kabdna 

atg&mpaki 

kidwitsa 

lake 

awatikiwa 

wihelu 

taiwa 

nimwimohiniwity.  (our 
elder  brother) 

nindoa 

tgabdta 
hoipus 

tomer,  tomidr 
not 
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1.  A. 

B.  (b)  yoatseite  ;  (a)  luka- 

tdtkosse 

C.  tylyaig ;  kwetaplne 

tylhoe  ;  nsone-kandne 
gtdtai;  tgundgle 

kuy  {yogk) 
kontuy ;  (b)  kotay 

ma,  mun 

2.  D.    kastsumakakdin 

kdsuo 

akitgutyldnum,  akityldnis 

3.  E.    yukiset/Jtsa 

F.  kutespdds;  UkUxkit;  (e) 

ilikUdkit 

G.  latgilitgit 
H.    nqngiliwdg 
I.     tusiilay 

J.     mdtnut 

K.    yatylekwan 

L.    tuyayd;  nusiaydyd 

noquai 

istsdk&i  ;  inUmtm  ;  ti- 

indlis 
istim 
igintga  (?) 
yatyltumitsin 
toyus 

toyus  ;  aiyalinout 
nikastyldtana  ;  tugkds 

tgituy 

tsituy;  suidtylyu 

tsdtuy 

stuhul 

dlutyl 

naytgutyu;  yag 

yay 

tasnendwin;  nasinendwin 

4.  M.  piwapsidunat ;  hawdlig 
N.  pityliauiytylam  ;  (k)  tgd 
tatci 

gxkgtiwa 
.  ialipt ;  (k)  sidy-tumnd 

init 
init 

5.  0.    lotewa 
P.    kilukulai 

etddpoit 

nigt 
helim 

6.  Q.    itoyuedl 
R.    aty.ldkaukau 

gikg 
tudnaya 

tkwtityM;  itukwvtyh 
tootyl;  (p)  tylkwUyU 

7.  S.    tgetylidqa 

tdnkwu 

hdmmeih  ( —  fire) 

8.  T. 

sinukindyait 

tsitsaiskia 

9.  U. 

sawdlinds 

latsag 

10.  V. 

oma 

11.  W.  t%t 

tokdm 

tiluts 

12.  X.    top 
Y.    woi<5  i 

pdoi 
iwed 

uinkdn 
noui 

13.  Z.    konatdpusu 

nitOkaioau 

ndpims 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

mbdos 
koitoya 
kitg,  kin 
nikl 
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PHILOLOGY. 

KETTLE. 

BOW. 

ARROW. 

1.  A. 

oga 

(altung) 

(kd) 

B. 

(b)  tsukundtskus 

tutyltohwa  ;  (b)  tsutlte  ; 
(a)  sapamtine 

supumtin;  tuyltdywe  (?) 

C. 

natylmeuya ;   natylme- 
y.dtsa 

dtlyi  ;  utylki 

ayus 

2.  D. 

eitskemi 

tawo  ;  tavois 

dku 

3.  E. 

gibukwdn 

tgikwenak 

gitgikwel 

F. 

tyltgeep  ;  (d)  tylkeep 

tskwentg;  tskwintg;  (e) 
tgukwinik 

tdpumin  ;  (e)  tapmin 

G. 

tyltgip 

atsikin 

tdpumin 

H. 

tylkdp 

hatsikin 

tsqailin 

I. 

sidty.lt 

tesun 

J. 

tstiktsuktu 

takwdtylen 

qotaiks 

K. 

tsdkstuktin 

stuqu  ;  stiqu 

sityl 

L. 

sqadn  ;  nugtitskaiisin 

tylayietsun  ;  ty.lay.Ugin 

tylalutsi  ;  ultitse 

4.  M. 

hikai 

timuni 

tsap 

N. 

tkusei  ;  (k)  qupotyl 

tiiinbug  ;  (k)  tiiinpag 

wayandtat;    (k)    kaiasu; 
widlpas 

5.  0. 

tylipanig 

hifoit 

laly. 

P. 

idqut ;  tiq&i 

wMylak 

watyl 

6.  Q. 

tewat 

atyldyet 

tkdmatgy 

R. 

kalkbtylelt ;  (p)  akaiko- 

optyleke  ;  optyleke;  (o) 

tkalaitdnam  ;  (o)  obdtsyr  ; 

tylcle 

oylayaitk;  (j>)atydyai 

(p)  tkdbats 

7.  S. 

atewati 

opsisqe  ;  opdgqu 

enuk 

8.  T. 

ooia 

mokwutsum 

tsitsikia 

9.  U. 

poko 

taig 

kais 

10.  V. 

iapoko 

imdkidi,  ahan  (D) 

dkidi 

11.  w. 

papuka 

intes 

legtssik 

12.  X. 

uitua 

atgu 

wund 

Y. 

Uidd 

ati 

popds 

13.  Z. 

hiska 

ndmai 

dpsu 

14. 

opdsiak 

most&tg 

tseydtg 

15. 

kono 

Isuta 

16. 

paityuar,  paitoy 

tguar,  nihvn 

17. 

kutupg 

hul 
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axe;  hatchet.  knife. 

A.  (gha,ghill)  teig  (gkstay) 

B.  kdtstun;  (b)  kusetylmaiu  tey.e  ;  (b)  tguho 

C.  senutl;  sey.utl  natlmi 


2.  D.    dkotatyl 
3. 


akutsdmatyl 


E. 
F. 


G. 

II. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

L. 


canoe;  boat. 
tsi;  (wooden)  tsintsi 
tse  or  tsei 

tgi 

iaksomit 
tsakdwityl 


tylumen  y.uty.ldkst 

gilmen ;    gilumin ;    (e)     nintgamun ;  (e)  ninku-  tylia   or  tyliye  (bark) ; 
yilmin                                min  stitylam  (wood) ;  (e) 

stdtylam 

gdlvmin  wulwulem  tdda 

qawesqan  niqamun  stutylam 

qamatn  snoq ;  ty.lqdy.an  tylai 

tyluaitgeptu  y.oaity.1  wetyl ;  gwityl 

qtfstn,  weqtsstin  kway.6mun  wetyl 

tylakdtstun;  naqdtsten     tuy.aiotyl ;      tayoktun  ;  atsdkityl ;  tsatsdkityl 

y.aidty.1 


9, 
10 
11 
12 


M. 

N. 

O. 

P. 

Q. 

R. 

S. 
,  T. 
,  U. 
,  V. 

.  w. 

.  X. 
Y. 


tvauwidnag  ivals,  wdlits 

watsokte  ;  (k)  qdistun       ydpitylmi 


yeygoking 
iutyhvdkains 


gekt 
tylk&mla 


qOestun  qaweqe 

ekaisety.lebd  ;  (p)  ekdstan  oputsdy  ;  akewekyai 


qfiegtan 

pdyiiu 

lakotkig 

aniakidi 

glakotkis 

huhvhwan 
wuwidni 


13.  Z.    kuksdkin 

14.  isiak 
15. 

16. 
17. 


hekemistdh 

kidi 

wate 

atsirai 

gdtiy. 

hwihi 
wihi 

istodn 

kakaiuk 
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Hag  ;  lieg 

wdsus  ;  (k)  wdsas 

tyldap 
tylsbp 

ekdnem 

ekdnem;  ekabblebbl 

humpd,  hampau 

hoi 

wontg 

ikhui 

gdpi 

gake 
saki 

aysdts 

tgaptits 
sukd 

trainye,  nikin 
way.et 
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PHILOLOGY. 

SHOES. 

PIPE. 

TOBACCO. 

1.  A. 

keskut 

tekatsi  (dakdtesay) 

teka  {dag  a) 

B. 

he;  (b)  natsiai 

wekatsatsaliiva  ;  (b)  tsa- 
pakus 

■    tutgdne 

C. 

ye;  tylsus 

atge  ;  utigd 

setylio 

2.  D. 

tyldnis 

kus  or  kos 

idkait 

3.  E. 

gityltso  ;  sitylsoy 

tguqdatun 

sumaniy 

F. 

qaigin,     qaiugin ;     (e) 

sunumanyuten ;     sini- 

sumdnyu  ;  (e)  suminyu 

qaiuyen 

manyuten,   (e)  sinu- 
minyutun 

G. 

sqaigin 

sinimeniyun 

sumeleyu 

H. 

sqaiuhin 

gkityltaqdin 

gemdnyu 

I. 

idlgin 

tgidtyla 

smddag 

J. 

tsatylg 

kousqoyut 

stylusdqwa 

K. 

tsutylgin 

takdlis 

kwalemutylin 

L. 

nuginastitun ;    tylanu- 
gdtun,  nahgdten 

ntgiishotylelewin 

suydatylil ;  tsotyletyl 

4.  M. 

ildpkut 

kelemut,  kalamet 

toh  or  toy 

N. 

tyliqdm 

tgeldmut ;  (k)  tgaldmut 

toy  ;  (k)  tdway 

5.  0. 

tatty  lo 

iptnylong 

hang 

P. 

pulkdng 

webukg  ;  weabikg 

fienup 

6.  Q. 

tkaitylpa 

kaldmut 

kainutyl 

R. 

tukaitylba 

tgeldmut ;  (p)  akaldba 

kainotyl;  (p)  kusydlotOtuk 

7.  S. 

ulumof,  aliimauf 

ant ;  utumpg  (?) 

kainutyl 

8.  T. 

skanaiksealiiista 

tylkwdne 

kimisa 

9.  U. 

wakgna 

paks 

katskal 

10.  V. 

dtsuy,  hatsay  (D) 

hopiri 

hopiriki 

11.  w. 

kelala 

skat 

up 

12.  X. 

patsa 

puu 

pamu 

Y. 

moko 

taiga 

pdmu  or  pahmith 

13.  Z. 

atsikin 

uykwenimdn 

pustdkan 

14. 

adts-tsutyliak 

koigiukguk 

koigd 

15. 

16. 

17. 

nuhukop 

viuot 

NORTHWESTERN   AMERICA. 
sky;  heaven.  sun. 


1.  A. 

B. 

id 

C. 

igtgi  ;  idy 

2.  D. 

dkitydmbiat 

3.  E. 

slyJtaqvt 

MOON. 

tsa  (ghdolgussd) 


tsa  (sd) 

taCse;  (b)  sgld/.ala/.a       tatjse 

ga;  /.ayge  iyaltgi ;  tfyuluge 


natanik;  natdnika  tgitflmoiat-natdnik 

skwokwaGs  ma^en 

F.  stgitgumaskait;  stgitgu-     spdqane;  sptskane;  (e)  (c)  skokoets-spdqane ;    (d) 

mep ;  (e)  skikumdsqut       ^aidt^lnay.  soqdam ;  (e)  skokwadts- 

faidtflnaf 

G.  stitgimdskait                       vtflddraniqi  vtydddraniqi 
H.    qumomtdsqut                      qbgum,  kbosum  suaqdam 

I.  tyduqatjl  stjlukwalvm 

J.     sqdtql  skwalOs  timeiim 

K.    tydtdlayM  tydoqwatfl  tyloqwatyl 

L.    tasqOyjjn  ;    tydtdtgepi ;     tatsbuftun,  y.ay.ai  ;  na-  taqogtitun ;  kwogitan 
ultdtgk                                tbydtzrn 


4.  M. 

N. 

haikUt 

pdstgit  (clouds);  (k)sudta( 

halfpdma  higamtuks 

}  an 

sikaitpama-higamtuks 
alfaiy. 

5.  0. 
P. 

ndjUlawaia;  tiiQpap 
tafdnup ;  hucilp 

huewig 
was 

hdtjltbp 
hdvtyl 

6.  Q. 
R. 

koga/. 
kbsa/. 

kdtyldy. 

bbtydaf  ;  (p)  akdtyay. 

vktydtimen;  rshsktflumen 
okutflamen  ;  (p)  akdyim 

7.  S. 

dmidnk 

timpiiin;  timpiun 

trt&p  ;  vtbp 

8.  T. 

laa 

pitskom 

6/.on 

9.  U. 

paigig 

sdpas 

wokdukog 

10.  V. 

wtikwe 

tsbare 

apfdtsu 

11.  w 

.  useheld 

tsul 

tsul 

12.  X. 
Y. 

tukum 
patsiskia 

tava  or  taba 

tavd  or  tawd  or  tabd 

muyd 
mughd 

13.  Z. 

kuseists&kui 

natbsu 

kokwina  tbsin 

14. 
15. 

16. 

tflesmkak 

opdtflvk 

hi 

tdmet 

ndakeak 

pululuk 

modr 

17. 

temet 

moil 
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PHILOLOGY. 


STAR. 

DAY. 

NIGHT. 

ft.  A. 

B. 
C. 

{glum,  pi.) 
ydilatge 

(janess) 
yaiitylkdnte 
gaiitlti  ;  yestylyd 

(algheese) 
kleakut ;  qleakdte 
yutli;  kleak 

2.  D. 

akityl-nohos 

kalimuiat ;  kiokieit 

tgitylmuit 

3.  E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 
J. 
K. 
L. 

sukogint                             payiduit 
kukusum;  (d)  skukusunt  syalydlt 
stikitsiyontsut                     situkat 
puqpuqaiduit                      syulyult 
stgigus                                 sylayel 
syudkyua                             sqbutyl 
kase;  tylatgilis                   sqaiey  ;  sqey 
nuyiyiaiyia,  ntgsukr        hunuwus  ;  hanawus 

yutgitgoi 

sqoqoets,  skukwaats 

sinukwiits 

gtsowi 

tylay 

stuyqdits  ;  spdtakyo 

kwaieq 

hultul;  hantul 

4.  M. 

N. 

yaitsaiu 

yaslu  ;  (k)  -yasylii 

haldyp 

pdtgue  ;     (k)    tylikwe ; 
tylkwi 

sikait ;  siket 

gtsdt ;  (k)  tsat ;  sdtpa 

5.  0. 
P. 

tylitylig 
kaki 

eweiu 

wasnd  ;  tyldka 

ftsdp 

iskdi  ;  miika 

6.  Q. 

R. 

tylqeydnama 
qekdnap  ;  (p)  eyekdnap- 
puyka 

iotgoktiy;  (m)  itgokdidiy 
etsoktet ;  eketsokte 

aiikdp  ;  (m)  ydbiy 
noponum  ;  (p)  yapey 

7.  S. 

atuininank 

umpiun;  ompiun 

atitgikim 

8.  T. 

tylalt 

kaehe 

9.  U. 

tgol 

pgin 

10.  V. 

apya 

11.  w. 

tsamiy 

matiytsi 

mahektsa 

12.  X. 
Y. 

putsihwa 
patuzuva 

tagun 
tauino 

tukwun  or  tuguun 
tokdno 

13.  Z. 

kukatbsiu 

kigestsakdi 

kokoi 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

hitig 
suot 
suol 

tylisiakakuk,  tasutgutga 

hi 

oroya 

teme 

atyetgiduk,  huntula 

walayuta 

yauket 

tukmut 
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1. 

2. 
3. 


4. 

5. 

G. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


A. 

B. 
C. 

D. 

E. 
F. 

G. 
H. 

I. 
J. 
K. 
L. 

M. 

N. 


hidylin 


kvlpayiduit 
y.al 

oy.6l 
pdahu 

tsioy.wuty.1 
skey.ewan 
huntsihdls,  negkaiio 

lakauit 
lay.aiey.in 


O. 

P. 

Q. 

R. 


notawdsim 


way. ;  (p)  ivay.ey. 


S. 
T. 
U. 
V. 
W.  wimekaiki 


X. 
Y. 


kutduiSo 


13.  Z. 

14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 


tsdholkus 


tgitydmuiatni 


MORNING. 

(punetd) 
kaiawvy.;  iaway. 
amdntu  ;  y.dsmuty.ltun 

wityluam 


y.ut/nwun 
itgem;     ntgumpety.ha ;     sqwekuste ;  tydkokwdst 

(e)  qem 
otgam  lday.o 

iqtim  ikukwdst 

ty.loy.lpa 
pdtaky.o  tydddyjwityl 

sqweyjjltun  ;  skwisawan  kiveyaioy.u 


kaiotsina 

gdktit 
itsdt 


gilimtiyk 


■noponum 


intsumeha 

tokdno 
pigkindtsi 


huntondtug  ;  ntonuts 

maiui  ;  maimi 
sqwepa ;   (k)   maitski ; 
y.aiaiy. 

Uty.lpuna 
pdkast 

kawtiy. ;  (m)  kaduy. 
kawey. 

hdluirn 

kahinuk 


matiktsa 

itguku 
awdmuGgu 

apnakus 


temek 
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PHILOLOGY. 


EVENING. 

SPRING. 

SUMMER. 

1.  A. 

olie  ;  (last) — olta 

tsinte  ;  tsinta  (past) 

B. 

yitiy ;  idyut 

tdnlet ;  idtske 

sentut 

C. 

yu'iyinaa 

iya-tgago-htsltsu 

gintcr 

2.  D. 

wetylkawaiit 

3.  E. 

yastikokwduks 

gikdputs 

skdlkultum 

F. 

skdikal  ; 
kaksis 

tgeluy  ; 

(e) 

skeputsu  or  skdeputsu 

sadntylke  ;  (e)  ququina 

G. 

puldk 

situkaps 

idlustk 

H. 

hatyltyl; 

putukais 

paniktpus 

pastsdqoa 

I. 

tootkup 

Ihdduboy 

s'hddub 

J. 

oleis 

pdntylukdm 

pdnkivdm  ;  panumoldq 

K. 

skwifsawun 

tylakdm 

punemutylqu 

L. 

ntaytylonayu  ;  huniai- 

huntylatgewus,  hantyla- 

hunqdahous,  nkahdus 

kityl 

tgeus 

4.  M. 

kuldwit ; 

kulewit 

wawdyp 

taium  ;  hiltjm 

N. 

quildwit 

wawayam 

tiytim  ;  tiidm  ;  gdtim  ; 
(k)  ymdm 

5.  0. 

wuyaia 

guatoluydtntiy  ;  kidtim 

gqddtim 

P. 

naSamp 

talimk 

wdsam 

6.  Q. 

laweska  ; 

(m)  tgiiyugtiy 

kaivdyumtiy 

tgdkwai ,-  tsagwaiiy 

R. 

tsolioste  ; 
itjyey 

tsoioste  ; 

(P) 

tsdepai;  (p)  kawayti  mtek 

;  tsdkoie;  (p)  tgdkwaiy 

7.  S. 

hiiih 

nign&lkut 

nignalkut,  mekivu 

8.  T. 

kaitsya 

paeskomiskia 

9.  U. 

pdtd 

10.  V. 

atdhi 

11.  w. 

wintsumelia 

kaitui 

dlui 

12.  X. 

wugipar 

tdtsu 

Y. 

iopona 

yivdno  or  yibdno 

tazd  ;  muiju 

13.  Z. 

tgistdkus 

atdhi 

14. 

atyetgityl 

ty.lopeity.ad6k 

tylopeitgya 

15. 

walawilu 

16. 

ororiue 

17. 

ndnat 
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1.  A. 
B. 
C. 

2.  D. 

3.  E. 
F. 

G. 

II. 

I. 
J. 

K. 
L. 

4.  M. 

N. 

5.  0. 
P. 

6.  Q. 
R. 


AUTUMN. 

tdkete  ;  tdketa 
tgitdyat ;  ylokwu 
yainoydltsa 


WINTER. 

y&iti;  yeita 
yaitut 
yaitu,  yintat 


WIND. 

ndstsehi  ;  nastsie 
tgi;  ndgtge 

aykomi 


tyluailitstun  giistiku 

stgUi  ;  tgeei  ;   (e)  qddi  siistutgi  ;  (e)  gistukiliy  sunduwit ;  (e)  niwit 

or  sqddi 

stgeed  sitsituku  sunewut 

paslump  panigtkwa  gigumug  ;  stj.lapdty.lkwu 

pvntetsul  puntas  geyom 

panalowdnuy;  panalo-  pansotutgi  stylo/. 

gonuy 

punedy soman  pantolos  syuy  or  syoy 

kistao-kistdqa;  hanakalo  hunsotvtgi,  hansotutgi  sigo ;  gigo;  giku 


gaynim 

spam  ;  (k)  tidm 

toy 

naiump 


enim;  anim 
dnum  ;  (k)  dnm 

wit 


hdtia 

yuli  ;  (k)  ksut 

hiintilyp 
hdtylkugp 


tgdmatyliy  tgagd  luytyliy  ikydla 

tsdbatyl;  (p)  tgdbatyliy.     tsayuluktyle;  (v)tgayu-    itsydy;  (p)  ikydla 

lukliy 


7.  S. 

8.  T. 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W. 

12.  X. 
Y. 

13.  Z. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


qop 


iwdmay. 


kompios;  kompiaus 

aweip  ;  ydn 

gwut-tahdu 

giwet 

loltam 

slawis 

wakwi 

dska 

astsiii 

wehumd 

tumu 

t/ym,n 

nisur 
hikwa 

kaitydyatyl 


wdkwi 

walasilumka 

otgotgiue 

souout 


sapiii 

wevksean 
walaheua 
ahikain,  ahdken 
huyol 
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PHILOLOGY. 


LIGHTNING. 


1.  A. 
B. 
C. 

2.  D. 

3.  E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

4.  M. 

N. 

5.  0. 
P. 


tOtnik 
tgutnaika 
etni  ;  ittitne 


fltane-wiyitsu 
niygai-ilukiig  ;  fwaiga 


syMtywulakwum  tyJeakstum 

stultuldam  ;  (d)  sturtu-  skumkumeutsin 

rdam;  (e)  stsuqutsuq&m 

sturtureem  t&mtytyu 

gttipum  gianumugum 
/.wekwade 

s^anes  stgupdf 

stoqu  stoqu 

stildtflfan;  nup,fOno  tyldtsuwul,  tydatsudh 


hinimat 
nawindtyda 

tiytidululegin 
timiun 


itkasaiohos 

(k)  atia;  anuwa 

gniktawiytiy 
tutydtitkost 


kanawdkgomaf;  (m)  ka-    wdtotyd 

nawuy.giwaf 
ekdnawaksoba  ekelikst 


timpukwi 


6.  Q. 
R. 

7.  S.    timpukwi 

8.  T. 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W. 


12.  X. 
Y. 

13.  Z. 


til 

tunuint 
ninidua 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


tututg 


watal&mtsi 

panakuga 
atsdwizidho 


ndxiktgddaktgidtyd 


RAIN. 

(ndoton) 
ndtkaf  ;  wutsolkaite 
ndtylhika  ;  ydtgd 

wasokokwvtyd 

klakstam  ;  tsitsisalusint 
steipeis    or    steipais  ;    (e) 

sqait 
sqoput 
stdu 
sqdlum 
stoics  or  stolus 
sukwu 
tyddsilotyd 

wdlcul '.;  weaket 
gfawitiga;  (k)  td/.to/. 

tigtkitylmitiy 
kwauwust ;  kiuwagm 

igketydti 

seyfydtgst ;  stukwetylte 

ukwii 

tydahos 

kutotgas 

iitgik 

enwaetsd 

uwur 
tomba 

sota 

bitjldad 
walaupa 
akwdkit,  wakoro 
kwdst 
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9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 


A. 
H. 
C. 

D. 

K. 
F. 

G. 

H. 
I. 

.1. 
K. 
L. 

M. 

N. 

O. 

P. 

Q. 
R. 
S. 
T. 
U. 
V. 
W. 

X. 

Y. 


SNOW. 

yies  (yalh) 
yay.s;  ioy.us 
tdty.liyity.1 ;  ids 

dy.ty.lu 

tndqa 


tsutsen 

unldusu  ;  ildose,  ilo 


FIRE. 

kwun  (kone) 
tylkdne;  ytdne 
yoy,  ywuy 

akinakoko 

teekwu;  teekwu 


guoiyin  ;  kiyiavma 
sumaiqwot;  sumuy.6p  ;     sdluse  ;    tsusilvsa ;    (e)     (c)  sulgitsta ;   (d)  ssure- 
(e)  svmukivdkwu  stsitsusilusa  gitsta,  (e)  suresilpa 

tsusilvsa 
tsusulvsa 


smiqot 

grndqut 

maqo 

sy.ldqu 

syddqwu 

ty.lasqvnun 

mdka  ;  meaka 


styldayo 
tyleyailays 
tylastgut ;  tylawoly. 

tdmul ;  tdmuil 


stkwailakup 

gtgidtkup 

hot 

mutgup 

moksip 

tylasy.6q,  tylasoqua 

dla 


puui  ;  (k)  poi  ;  tuandna    tOnzyu  ;  (k)  tumkwikwi    iliikga 


pot 
pep 


puyios  tetg 

paiyliwds  ;  patliwds         tats 


tyltukd  ;  (m)  ilydtikd        watsoptsdp ;    (m)   atsu-     wdtbtyl 

putsbp 
ty.lkaky.zvel;  (p)  dkoty.1     olpitski;  (p)  dtotyl 


tylkdpa  ;  (p)  tyltukd 

nukpeik,  alupaik 

kimis 

kais 

qae 

ti 

niwuwi 
niwdwi 


atdiu 


13.  Z.    konis 


14. 

15. 

yamim 

16. 

yoit,  toiit 

17. 

yuit 

tahali 

pauyp 
paziuonodt 


katsobud 


hammeih  or  hdmai 

kilita 

loloks 

imd 

malts 

kuna 


addk 
waik 

tgdwot,  toina 
muydt 
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PHILOLOGY. 


WATER. 

ICE. 

earth;  land. 

1.  A.    tu  (too) 

B.  to 

C.  tyo  or  to 

&r»  (glum  or  tow) 
kwulo  ;  iuyus 
hwdthap 

keia  (oteluss) 
nee 
ndnee;  nue 

2.  D.    woo,  do 

akouit ;  dkhvit 

arnak 

3.  E.    gdwitylkwu 

F.  sdwitydkwi;  seutydkwi  , 

(e)  siwitflkivu 

G.  sikwu 

H.    gduitylkwa 

I.     #0 

J.     kdhlu,  kal 

K.    yfeaJ 

L.    tylaqio,  tylaqd 

ygult 
;    (c)  sfidumt;   (d)  s^m- 
unt;  (e)  syuiumtekwi 
sy.udint 
syuintk 
sqaho 
stgio 
tolotgun 
nistgutut,  tyJastgut 

tyJokaliiy. 

stoleyu  ;  (e)  tumuyiileyu 
j 

tumiyutlimuy. 

umaumit 

suatiuytin 

tumpmig 

tumuy. 

tawey 

4.  M.    &^g 

N.    fc^£  ,*  (k)  tgdwag 

tahag 

takduk  ;  (k)  toy. 

wdtug 
titgum 

5.  0.    igkdinig 
P.     okonits 

tdk 

ty.lus 

liVg 
layks 

6.  Q.    tyltgokwa 

R.    tfltsokwa;    (o)    Itgt/ke, 
Itguko 

kdpa ;  (m) ikdba 
ikdpa 

wety;  wilif 
eke  ;  (p)  elej. 

7.  S.     mampuka;  umpke 

andis 

hunqalop,  dno 

8.  T.    &&> 

kimsenhan 

onitstuh 

9.  U.    dmpo 

wus 

kaela 

10.  V.    dfca 

■ 

tdrak 

11.  W.  as 

Idqats 

kela 

12.  X.   j9« 
Y.   ^a 

pdhikup 
patsiyop 

tiwip 
flip 

13.  Z.    cpt&i 

kokwO  taia 

sdyJkwi 

14.  fcdtf& 

15.  &M& 

16.  oor,  akwdken 

17.  jod/ 

koy.6 
potoi 

ydwa 
toudya 
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SEA. 

1.  A.  (edpagk) 

B.  noqueakut 

C.  sispdmi 

2.  D.    akOsuok 


RIVER. 

dkop 

taseke  ;  natowdka 

pdne'e  ;  pfinue 

akin-mitok 


LAKE. 

pvngkat;  (frozen)  —  tuykat 

mtinkat 

mt/ykuk 

akwokwunes 


3.  E. 
F. 

G. 
H. 
I. 

J. 
K. 
L. 

4.  M. 

N. 

5.  O. 
P. 

6.  Q. 
R. 


paisitplkwu  tguap ;  gitdtkwu  paisilkwu 

skilpitplemdteku  ;    (e)       ngidtekwxf ;  ngidtk;  (e)     stplpdtekwu ;   tgitplqale 


skilpitplumitukwu 
slcetpiitum 
skatotska 
Jioailtg 
tuputdn 
skahcitplko 
ntsintgi 

itedkug 
atdtgug 

yamue-igkainig 


inpiitukwu 
gikwa  ;  ntsdput 
npukwatkwi 
stidakwu 
ndwitpltgi 
skewitplko 
nisatintgi,  laspdp 

pikun  ;  wela 
wdna  ;  (k)  pawig 

lugmi 
tels 

ty.fop.onei;  wematpl 


t6matpl 

wekuwd;  (p)  tumatpl       webatpl ;  ematpl 


mUaq 


7.  S. 

8.  T. 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W.  umpokdni 


12.  X. 
Y. 


ewipa 
paninatp 


13.  Z.    omapkwiuki 


mdntsal;  anhwiio 

haiu 

kokai 

asurahdua 

atsuma 

piopa 
anahukwa 

nihituhtd 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


toputpl 
liwa 


(pond) ;  (e)  tiqut 
kiatqdla 
taiiqut 
tsdlatpl 

tsdutpl  or  tsdhlipe 
tselp 
tpltsaldtpli,  tsdlatpl 

hiwdtum 
watdm 

fuyg 

kilaip 

itplala 

ikdkopletp  ;  (p)  itpldla 

mvmpdhle;  mumpatpl 


dwus 

ippdna 

newaks 

pikdu 
patsun 

omuksikimi 
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PHILOLOGY. 

VALLEY. 

hill;  mountain. 

ISLAND. 

1.  A. 
B. 
C. 

tayukiUsOte 
tlomi ;  nun6ntag 

(ghell) 
sus  ;  sustay. 
ndntsa  ;  ndatsay 

noquaikuty. 
nohilaway  ;  klop 

2.  D. 

akitstatydeti 

akiuotyle 

niskukdn 

3.  E. 
F. 

G. 
H. 

I. 
J. 
K. 

L. 

gikdwi 

etsuntaqoleyu  ;  (e)  etsi- 

Isutdus 
etsilOatiwis 
atgdq 

sldy.atgi 
tylapelis 

ty.lusdty.lo;  nigtyld;  qo- 
lokt 

tgkom 

etsimoqiva;  yutsot ;  (e) 

tdy.ump 
etsilig 
haiatit 
skdtutg 

smdanitg  ;  kais 
smoy. ;  smay.o 
tyddastutg;  stutdgina 

tgisiinekwum 
tgisiinekwu;  (e)  kisunekwu 

etsketuqoitukwu 

kgunuk 

stutgi 

sputeitg 

statgie 

tginitgifidks 

4.  M. 

N. 

poy.ol 

pogtei;  y.awig  ; 
tiau  titgam 

(k)  mi- 

hdutikum  ;  mdy.gum 
tdpag;  pitdy.anuk;  (k) 
ntgitdk 

uma 

umd,  imd  ;  (k)  umdui 

5.  0. 
P. 

panidkp 
idkup 

teit 
yuyint 

liytkaili 

6.  Q. 

iaqomet 

tpokoyumay. ;  ibdkal 

akay.etk;  (m)  agupty.ly.wa- 

R. 

naiaqe 

ipdkydl;  tylpakdlama; 
(p)  natspti keiy. 

iay. 
tyJoy. ;  (p)  kokwfiluk 

7.  S. 

tiekwei 

amefo 

attj-Qkei 

8.  T. 

kwots 

9.  U. 

iaina 

awdlowus 

10.  V. 

wdkwe 

11.  W. 

ikd'i 

ago 

itsigta 

12.  X. 
Y. 

pdun 

tiydya 

tuidwi 

kdiua  or  kdiba 

pahdrnur 
padewa 

13.  Z. 

aksitskoi 

mastdki 

mene 

14. 
15. 
16. 

ndotge 

title 

haiy. 

oputgukt 
paiig 
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STONE. 

1.  A.    tse(tsay) 

B.  tsetse 

C.  seh;  se 

2.  D.    nookie 

3.  E.    gydniy 


ndtkawe 
tlegtuy;  tengtge 


tgiltsdlt 


IRON. 

(glestay) 


teye 
ndtlmi 

nitylko 

gulgululalam 


F.    sgeng ;  sgienig ;  (e)yv-     kituytgint ;  itsora;  (e)    oblem ;  ululim ;  (e)  wul- 


tylot 

^s&£ 

G.    gdtot 

uts&ra 

H.   yutylot;  gtylot 

sol 

I.      tgetyla 

J.     sputdln  ;  kais 

quay 

K.    tvkdlis 

qwdy 

L.    tagting;  tageng; 

tylagdng  nigilOg 

4.  M.    tfjm;  _pi£W?a 

katuwdnag 

N.  .pf«d 

katuatds 

5.  0.    dpit 

kamtigimpen 

P.    to* 

6.  Q.    qaldmut;  weqdnag  tylupey 

R.    iakdnaks ;  (p)  ebigdn        tylupey 


7.  S.     Zndi 

8.  T.    kelih 

9.  U.    Jfeotoi 

10.  V.    itsa 

11.  W.  uligti 

12.  X.    timpi 
Y.    *ipi 

13.  Z.     oykotokia 

14.  tenetgvk 

15.  Z^pm 

16.  fcrid 

17.  fc* 


kdlus 


taplatsdi  . 

wavi  or  w>#&i 
pimatiyimwaidkin 


wulim 
wulwullm 
gtepdkin 
snoq 
ywaityl 
sayotsotylin 
tkulkob 

kisui 

yayaiuk  ;  (k)  ticks 

qauqauityliinik 


keweuke;  kewevqe 
ekewekye 

utskwdfunt 

tadtikidwin 

wdte 

atgirahi 

sat;  wulwulim 

tumpiu 
puiwd'ig 

mikskimi 
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PHILOLOGY. 


TREE. 

WOOD. 

LEAF. 

1.  A. 
B. 

(tughiri) 
tukCn;  tsot/. 

tsug 
tsuts 

idtske 

C. 

sintgundta  ;  sintgo 

fondlgi  ;  toy  us 

mOsnah 

2.  D. 

tsdhatjl ;  akokmutyde 

tflokwu 

akivutylakupeuk 

3.  E. 
F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

tgiydp 

etsgita  ;  (e)  etsgiip 

etsdlsul 

guopt;  aUpdtfla 

nautsdqaa  ;  ntgiwdke 

idmuts 

tylaasqd  ;  tylaiistgusi 

gtikatgosum 
loqwa  ;  liiqwu  ;    (e)  si- 
lipu 
silipu 
guldp 
ohod 

tsiaftseitgip 
tylutyl 
tydasqd 

tsqatjip 

pitstgityd;  (d)  pitskityd 

tgama 
pdtskitfl 
pitgkil 
stgotjlga 
putstgitjj 
kale/, 
tydastgdqu 

4.  M. 

N. 

taulikt 

atgit ;  (k)  pdpg 

hddsu  ;  heetsu 
ilukas  ;  loqu  ;  (k)  wets- 
yens 

pisko  ;  pigqo 
dptyddptyd  ;  (k)  patdtdi 

5.  0. 
P. 

lauik 
mos  or  msus 

hutig 
kuf 

qaisos 
ihikum 

6.  Q. 
R. 

tkamonak 
iytebdfustyu 

igkdn  ;  itkdmunak 
ebddsy. ;  (o)  tubgy. 

akdsay. ;  (m)  tkwdya 
tupso 

7.  S. 

ho  ntawatjJ 

awdtiki 

huykweik 

8.  T. 

kwy 

ihikum 

9.  U. 

anko 

pdputku 

10.  V. 

dwa 

11.  W. 

tsaiiagta 

hau 

tsaldhdpi 

12.  X. 
Y. 

giiwi 

wdpi 
kund 

nayka 
puhi 

13.  Z. 

mistsis 

mistis 

nipists 

14. 

15. 

tumai 

16. 

kutd 
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BARK. 

1.  A.    la 

B.  tgilatdutsa;  skeityu 

C.  p6h;  ildatge 

2.  D. 

3.  E.    qu  sdtydp 


GRASS. 

ty.lo  (glo) 
tylo  ;  qluy.0 
tydo 

tsahatyl 


PINE. 

tapsvltemOni-p. 
tugindta;  Wgge 

akitsla 

qdma 


dqatyClp 

F.  tgiilelepi ;  (e)  qiiilile^u     sopoleyM;  supidafu;  (e)     sadtakwitylpa  ;  tsketylpa 

stii 

G.  tcidlai                                 tdda  sidtakwatyJ 
H.    valdn                                     skoiidamu/. ;  stia  qo/.qopgin ;  atspdtyl 
I.     stcubidvts                            sqwekwale  stgumtgumenuts 
J.     scilgindk/.a                        pttstgityl  skdqomutyd 
K.   palen                                   -/.dsitfltgin  idmuts 
L.    tignudntg                            tylastgdqu  tiasdiitf.Uasqd 


4.  M.  ^?ata;  peakt 


siyisiy.  ;  tsipsi/. ;  pakg      laka;  papg,  kimila;  gaigai 


N.  psah  ;  (k)  waq6limuy.       titsqi  ;  wasqo 


5.  O.   petimi 
P. 


tfleft;  qfi'igt 
palukst)  myde 


6.  Q.    aiaq&pitepsq  ;    itgqwd-     utgkite ;  watgkutty 
milaq 


R.  okwotdtyla 

7.  S.  atdkvtfJe 

8.  T. 

9.  U.  kandwitse 

10.  V.  itska 

11.  W.  imuk 

12.  X.  okutsuy  or  ogutsuy 
Y.  apoa 

13.  Z. 

14.  tsakdbus 


tfipso 

uldqsL,  uloqo 

paluks<jmp£ 

gon 

y.dtsiri 

hagti;  UaUyM 

niihwa;  hwdwa 
puhi  ;  sondua 


papg ;  kimila  ;  ilkwas 

lauikg 
msis 

itgdokg 

iakditabdtuka 

hOntawatyJ 

saikestahtimke 


asuna  (D) 
ugeu 

wayopi 
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PHILOLOGY. 


flesh; 

MEAT. 

i 

1. 

A. 

(utson) 

tyli  (gling) 

B. 

tgutsOn 

tydin 

C. 

isuy  ; 

isay 

tyli  ; 

tydiye 

DOG. 


(giddy) 


2.  D.    akotylak 


fdatyltsin 


tydokupb  ;  yetsik 


3.  E. 
F. 

G. 
H. 
I. 

tgee 
skailtutgi 

skailtuki 

skaltk 

maiats 

ska^.a 

y.dtqltsin ;   niqdqosumi- 
kiugin;  (e)  kukiwepa 
eskike 

y.upjtyJtgin 
skobai 

stumdltig  ;  ( 
stumaltamig 

J. 
K. 

tsuud/.a;  tsauwa/. 
kos 

stfletsumptyd 
ka/.a 

toi^a,  stydep 

L. 

tatse 

tyasqd/.ea 

/.awisdwis 

4.  M. 

nukt 

sikdmkan 

N. 

nikiite ;  (k)  nvkwut 

qusiqusi 

5.  0. 
P. 

pityJi 
ndwit 

ndapay 
witkui 

6.  Q. 

ipfalewa 

qotqot ;    qbutqbut ; 
kiutan 

(m) 

musmiisqe 

R. 

tydkdmokuse 

musmus 

7.  S. 

umhok 

marital 

8.  T. 

tskeji 

9.  U. 

watsak 

yoho 

10.  V. 

hdpso 

11.  W. 

miguts 

watsdqa 

12.  X. 
Y. 

agibru,  giuru 
atukit 

gari 
soyouuk 

13.  Z.    eksikuyi 


imitdo 


eniwa 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


kaidetyCl 
tgutgu 

wausi,  wast 
aywdl 
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BEAR.  WOLF.  DEER. 

1.  A.    sus  (suss)  yes  (large)  yestgi  ;  (reindeer)  yolsi 

B.  tulsOnu  ndtyleta  tgesle 

C.  gtetylgu  (black) ;  nun-  intdtang  /  seyi  (small)      intgi 

dyeguii  (white) 

2.  D.    nipkwo  (black);    ktyld-  tylaud  (large) ;  skenikots    tsipuka,  tsopukai 

wityla  (white)  (small) ;  kahkin 

3.  E.    gkumyaes  (black) ;  squ-  sinay.6y.eluy.;      makm-     gyulaykan 

laqus  (white)  stylie 

F.    ntykimka;  sumyaitgin  ;  ntseitsin  ;  sintgilep  ;  (e)     tsobleyu  ;  sinetgiltsa  ;  (e) 


(e)  skumyitgt  si?iiqulip 

G.  ntyldmuku  ;  simuyaiikin  qaiidimyu  ;  sumiyiu 

H.  miyatyl ;  stumtdmil  ntilaua;  gmiau 
I. 

J.  stgityon  tdlapas 
K. 

L.  tatontgicsho  taiisahdlo 


4.  M.    idka;  hdhats  (white) 
N.   idka;  wapdntyla 

5.  O.    limeakg  ;  nokoldo 
P.    natdm 

6.  Q.    iqwdqwa 
R.    eta/trf 

7.  S.    alotufan 

8.  T.    kotiimamo 

9.  U.    tdkunks 

10.  V.    haukidai 

11.  W.  loqoa;  wuy  (white) 


hemin  ;  tsaieya 
yalig  ;  spilia 

tylaiu  ;  ts&ilays 
kasuli 

iskolea  ;  (m)  igkilukg 
ileaqum 

dmelint 

muill 

was 


12.  X. 

uira  ; 

uitsitsi 

ginOwi 

Y. 

padud  j 

:  tokdkwidt 

igd  ;  izd 

13.  Z. 

keio 

makoii 

14. 

tgims 

kwaititsuk 

15. 

kuldi 

omoldi 

16. 

hunar 

igot,  isot 

17. 

hunot 

isot 

151 

tiikutups 
tsiyu 
tgatuili 

ywatdq 

tyldlds 

tatdpai 
tipi 

aitylewa 
musims 

laluy 
imdsun 

atdlim 
tylahetu 


kudtak  ard* 

tsimii;  tsemul  (small)       tosi 


murdtsi 
suyus 

hepasto 

mukuGtg 

kasum 

gukdt 

siikot,  sukmal 
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PHILOLOGY. 


ELK. 

1.  A. 

B.  tgutsOn 

C.  indkalak 

2.  D.    kity.lukaity.Iea 

3.  E.  tiydts 

F.  sydsiluks 

G.  y.dsiuks 
H.  gindkUga 
I. 

J.  kCelut 

K. 

L.  luldstu 

•  4.  M.  tagipy. 

N.  tagipka 

5.  O.  yutiyg 
P.  ma/K 

6.  Q.  molak 
R.  imolak 

7.  S.  dntuqu 

8.  T.  ra^&s 

9.  U.  www 

10.  V.  AaZd&a 

11.  W.  J9#W 

12.  X.  parti i 
Y.  ^?a£« 


13.  Z.    ponokdo 

14. 

15.  kekaia 

16. 

17.         pdlut 


BEAVER. 

TORTOISE. 

Z£«  (fM) 

tylokwaityo 

i*» 

unthetyl ;  soyus 

SMIflt 

skaldu 

spulqwdkus 

skaldu  ;  (e)  stiiniyu 

spuluqwdkus  ;  (e)  aresi 

kwu  •  spurukwdkus 

nimuligeniku 

spdrukwu  lukus 

skaldu 

aragikiva 

abugek 

tyldyatylitg 

wut6  tgiuwv  tutgi 

wetyldyo 

tatoqwoso 

niguqun 

tdygpul 

atsiy 

tdygpul 

alagik 

piekd 

atsik 

pusndsins 

Ikdmut 

kdnoq 

etyldywa 

etyldywa 

akaipi 

kaatsildwa 

pum 

tawai 

pum 

kohi 

kikstakeiks 

teayaie 
timis 


atdkutyle 


yatami 
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1.  A.    tsi/. 

B.  naiad 

C.  mdsna;  pdngtgo 


tsi/. 

tsutnakaitgi  ;  tgidse 

pvngtflh;  putselie 


nasose 

uydgtgo  ;  tylawdngtyle 


2.  D.    oona 


3.  E.    kwdkuska                           kwunematyl 

F.  /.amdtyllin  ;  (e)  mdmila  seldkus  ;  sasildkus ; 

tsasildkus 

G.  ^amdtyJtum                       stsasdlakus 
H.    matyltcmuh                         stusaluks 
I#                                                 tsetsuskus 

tsatin 
(e)    estidg;  y^aulajM;  (e)  sg'aw- 
qawilipi 
faumemuf;  atdadig 
skinuqu 
mulsuts 

J.     pdkwalis 
K.    yLwaioy.ivaio 
L.    taqoqantsewa 

tequ 

manikalitpin 
tylatOqis;  stgikiu 

olq 

sekalekaiu 
tawutsai 

4.  M.    Idyliwi 

N.   md^nui;   ma/.uli  ;  (k) 

wdwa 
wawd 

wdy.pug 

wdyipug  ;  (k)  palgkwai 

£fc5;tam 

5.  0.    tqaingig;  katylinsay 
P.     miimus 

pipkii 
laiuks 

waiimag 
kwdlai 

6.  Q.    eqandyL.wef.we 
R.    oponatsOktsuk 

aponatgtiktguk 
otantikst 

kawelf  ;  (m)  kdwilu/. 
itsdiau 

7.  S.    atikadnc 

tumutguktguk 

utumeikwa 

8.  T. 

kakdia 

kindk 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W.  kalasua 

vlehd 

heuta 

12.   X.     WMjOM 

Y.    mipita 

muaui 
mopoy 

tuqua 
toyokwe 

13.  Z. 

kineksit 

14.         mdtgkwun 

/.eii 
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PHILOLOGY. 


BIRD. 

EGG. 

FEATHERS. 

1.  A. 

(ogaze) 

ta 

B. 

tgeuse  ;  tgidse 

wuskaidke 

tgtsus  ;  tsbtsoqu 

C. 

nadke 

iyure  ;  eya 

nakewa 

2.  D. 


akinkoet 


3.  E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 
J. 
K. 
L. 

spidu 

etsywaywadg  ;  etsywad 

aliit 

huhuiid 

tylityadlkum 

smaiko 

tydasqdqa 

odga 

oosa;  uiisa 

ansa 

aiiga 

ads 

skoystumaityl 

skwoystumityl 

tylawunds  ;  tyludsaltg 

gij.6y.pukt 

spurn 

spurn 

gputy.lt 

tsitsat 

stuqdluq 

tsotsqu 

tydasqdqa 

4.  M. 

waiutiliken 

tdmum 

kbtkot 

N. 

piupiu;  paietut; 
kia  ;  ydtyat 

(k)  kd- 

tamum  ;  (k)  tamdm 

wdptas 

5.  0. 
P. 

tianiyiwa 
teitgd 

lopityl 
lults 

tiaqaimutyl 
hey 

6.  Q. 
R. 

tkdlakaldbay ;  tsikala 
kalakaldma  ;  tldlay 

tylkoldwaldwuks 
tkolawaldwuks 

tupeak 
tupee 

7.  S. 

pokalfuna,  tuitg 

attimp 

atuwdniwan 

8.  T. 

kukuaia 

kutyloopiu 

9.  U. 

Idlak 

napdl 

las 

10.  V. 

tarardy 

Oppd 

. 

11.  W. 

lauitsa 

isd 

imidi 

12.  X. 
Y. 

pdgina 
kuinda 

nupdhwi 
anoho 

wugia 
apihi 

13.  Z. 

piksiu 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

okutop 
kakalis 
amdgarot 
eheymat 

pulii 

ahdynehe,  akdkan 

popdn 

pah 

amdgan,  apehan 

pomug 

. 

, 
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1.  A. 
B. 
C. 

2.  D. 

3.  E. 

F. 

G. 
H. 

I. 
J. 

K. 

L. 

4.  M. 

N. 

5.  O. 
P. 


wiatstuikose 
qune 


skod/an 

skapiisilist;   (e)   stuqu- 

peistin 
kitsugwiigin 
stukupagin 
tgdltgalug 
kop 
spOne 
su/atdl,  tsatdal 

weaptag,  waptag 
Id/ala/;  (k)6lu/.ulu^ 


6.  Q. 

R. 

7.  S. 

8.  T. 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W. 

12.  X. 
Y. 

13.  Z. 
14. 


hay 
her) 

tuwivriokg  ;    tuwiukg  ; 

(m>  idiapeuk 
aioko 

aldkwa 

tsukwutydiuk 

wak 

atsari 

to/e 

kasa 
huzikia 


DUCK. 

qhyJ, 
nakegtydi 

kiaavtydenena 

sestytyom 

sestytyom ;   (e)  sist/Ju- 

/.dm 
/.wdtyot 
sydtyat 
jLatyat 
s/lukwaiqo 
/.dtyut 
tylaid/ia/ 

kdtkvt 

/.dtyat ;  (k)  ywavfjwai 

ugimtfl 
nest 

okwfykwe/. 

okwekwe 

ompiuk 

opGstsa 

weaqus 

kasa 

kald;  qala 

tgiga 
put 


maiko 


sumydwa 

/.ots/otsum ;   (e)  /.otsvm- 
/.otsum 

/.6tSUf.OtS 

)f.otsum/.6tsum 

gumetjrm 

tylakokoi 

kuinu;  witelu 
kakid 

suuku 

kdfamau 
oomana 


tsawepu 


ihoui 


tylup/asupato 


oksop 
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PHILOLOGY. 


FISH. 

1.  A.    tyduk  (gloolay) 
B. 
C. 

SALMON. 

selokwa;  tydokwa 
tylee 

STURGEON. 

tyluitgo 
tylokwaitgo 
tyleeltgi  ;  tyleetgo 

2.  D.    qostit 

3.  E.    gudwwityl 

F.  suauwityl 

G.  kaiyulig 

H.    nagaiiitylkwa 
I. 

skuldlitun 
sumtyditg  ;  (e)  tz£z2«;c 
nimitligeniku 
ntitidf 

mdmult 
tsumtvs 
sumatylaik 

J. 
K. 

tseityl 

spdnoguutyl 

L. 

tastyleuko 

tsikdtgat 

4.  M.    ledutipg 

N.    tkwanaitit 

natsof 
nosoy. 

5.  0.    wiaiig 
P.     waibalf 

miloqli 
loat 

seyhai 

6.  Q. 
R. 

igunat 
ikivdun 

inaqwon 
indqyon 

7.  S. 

aldmeuk 

umtok 

8.  T. 

tsutaig 

woqiout 

9.  U. 

tgidlus 

tgopkug 

10.  V. 

kitdri 

11.  W.  o% 

tsidlas 

12.  X.   payutsi(7) 
Y.    ayai 

akdi  or  agdi 
ayai 

13.  Z.    nameu 

14. 
15. 

16.  kwaili) 

17.  muyut 

ukieuk 
kasi 

yootu 
koikoig 
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NAME. 


1.  A. 
B. 
C. 


uwose,  wose 
orii 


2.  D.    kapsi  kakini  (?) 


3.  E. 

F. 

<;. 

H. 

I. 
.!. 
K. 
L. 

4.  M. 

N. 

5.  O. 
P. 

6.  Q. 
R. 

7.  S. 

8.  T. 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W. 

12.  X. 
Y. 


skwest 

skwest ;  (e)  skwist 

gkwigt 

stqwvntgdt 

snas 

suikyM 

t/Jpolamu/. 

tgitsdsg 

wanikt 
wanikt 


pegp 
haistok 


id^aleu 
id/.al 

efali 

tydani 

sesus 

kekwai 

tUiqdtaki 

nuwi 
onid  (?) 


13.  Z.    onistau 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


taiig 

todian 


AFFECTION.  WHITE. 

tydaivl  {yell) 
wdnustsun  itesina;  tgandstoye 

natyliotyd  halukdi 

kumnsukwxstyJx) 

/.owdtin  peuq 

/.amintgeus ;  (e)  sfarnin-  ipiaq 

keus 
/.aminik  upeuq 

infamdnik  paiaq 

s/.dty.lu  fbk-pjq 

sy.adntgin  ;  tsmoqiistin      tgsjddqo  ;  takotgit 

ksqwoy. 
ydsuini  tahdqi 


hatdu 

tqeq  ;  (k)  etqeqsa 


yaiyaiy 

koik  ;  pldg  ;  (k)  koiaf 


atirjp ;  tigktagewetduyko    tflaktyddko 
mdtylkvst 

tqaiej. 

tkaiey.;  qdtenedyut 

tgukdntgop 


tuqiitumi 

nigiwa 
piydsupikia 

takomitsiman 


t}.lakg 

tqop;  totqop 
tkop 

kommdu 

kwdyalt 

palpal 

itaiu 

tiwitsi 

tugdui 
tohdkwityd 

apiu 

tydisuk 

pekig 

drawdtai,  fosie^a 

hwaxjMot 
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PHILOLOGY. 


BLACK.  RED. 

1.  A.    dulkus  dulkOn 


B.  tylsune;  niakts-tulukti 

C.  hOldji 

se  tyltsohwe  ;  tgultseuke 
tutyl 

entsuse 
halso 

2.  D. 

kaniskoat 

3.  E.    kwaioqwaiit 

F.  iuqwin;  (e)  iukwaiu 

G.  oqivdd,  oqwardd 
H.    qwaii 

I.     yaimetg 

J.     tgsunuqa  ;  tgsindka 
K.    ksnaqu ;  ksqwey 
L.    tsuwulOqi 

tgiuqwu 

ikwil 

ukwil 

kwil 

yaikwitglu 

tctseuq  ;  tekeyutgup 

uktseaqu 

tylakul ;  sulmoun 

oho 

iukwai 

oqwad 

yaitots 
tekeyutgup 
kuqwey 
tgstok  ;  qldgun 

4.  M.    tsimuytsimuy 
N.    tgrrvuk 

ilpilp 
lutgd 

yugyiig,  iosios 
lamt;  (k)  musmusumdk 
wityl 

5.  0.    gkupgkiipu 
P.    mokimoki 

lakaitlakaitu 
tgaktgdkwe 

yotsyots 
latildtwe 

6.  Q.    Z;cfo7,  tutyldl 
R.    tyldluy 

tylpdl ;  tutylpdl 
tylpulpul 

ptgiy  ;  (m)  tuputsdy 
spay 

7.  S.    mwieum 

tgal 

8.  T.    &a#£* 

pahdlut 

9.  U.   posposli 

taktdkali 

10.  V.    epyotdraye 

edyti 

11.  W.  hakutgi 

tdyldqe 

mesuqati 

12.  X.    foiWfg 

Y.    tuhiikwityd 

dykawit 
atsdkwityd 

gakwdkar 
ikwitskwityd 

13.  Z.    sikimiu 

mikio;  asun  (red  paint) 

14.  topukous 

15.  moliita 

16.  yujriya,  yomdype 

17.  yaudtynot 

ty.ley.6tfs 
tguputa 

kwauoya,  rdure 
koidkuiet 

sagdsga 
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1.  A. 
B. 
C. 

2.  D. 

3.  E. 

F. 

G. 
H. 

1. 
J. 

K. 
L. 

4.  M. 

N. 


YELLOW. 

(datleese) 
sowalatsyjy 
segungtee 


GREEN. 

dulkltij 

kdse  f  sowaldtsyiv 

halso 


pom 


facalt 

ikwdli;  (d)kwareit;  (e)  iu^waiil 

kivaleit 

oqivarduk  oqwdd 

kugaiak  skwaiitsa 
/.wakwdts 

tsqwtjtyd;  kleitgtintyd  tgskweuka 

skicequ  kuqwty 

squl6qe  tgstCtq 


GREAT. 

tgo 

wane;  selookwa 

mintgdye 

kvwityJ-kaane 

faiom 

qwutunt,  kutiint ;  (e)  sili- 

yswa 
y.aivj.aiut 
kwvtunt 
heqwo 

tdawuty.1;  tddgwvtyd 
tuwtity 
t/latdn;  tatd?i 


mukgmukg  V^y^g 7  tsiktsikwdkug      himakug,  pi.  titilu 

maqOg ;     (k)    ma/.6g  ;     tstiktsuk-wdkutyl  ntgi;  (k)ntsie;  ntgie 

tkende 


5.  O.   qvgqGgu 
P.    kdskdswe 

6.  Q.    ugimy.  ;  (m)  tugdg 
R.    itakdukaudka 

7.  S.     m-gktgim 

8.  T. 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W. 


yotsyots 


tuputgd/. 
putsti/. 


yaiimua  ;  pi.  yiyimu 
nosa  ;  nuga 

idkaityJ;  (m)  idgaityl 
idkwaityl 


12.  X. 
Y. 

13.  Z. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


tdp.aq 

wapit 
ohakwityd 


mesiiqati 
gakwauit 

kumuni  (?) 


payu-uwi 


pvl,  pal 

haihaiat 

mdonis 

kempe 

wawd 

piap 

pauaiu  or  pawaiu 

omt/ksim 

ilfjwais 

ununi 

yoit,  wariajeren 

oboloo 


153 
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PHILOLOGY. 


SMALL. 

STRONG. 

OLD. 

1.  A. 

unsul 

IWs 

atd  (long  ago) 

B. 

dstekwu 

ntylatse 

tsitfaian ;  satdnk  (long 
ago) ;  tsatdkote 

C. 

sUotydetyde 

tflhdg 

mastsdne 

2.  D. 

tsakwanenea 

kaestsumkakdne  (he  is) 

ulinakanea 

3.  E. 

kwaiyima 

iwisut 

tgikdwilj. ;  gilelea 

F. 

quqwaioma  ;  kukuioma 

i&idt;  yauyaiit 

pofpofdut  (aged) ;  tgaidig  ; 
ituq  ;  (e)  tjlatyday^dp 

G. 

kiqidna 

d&ld&lqwdt 

ddmem  ;  tiqutiqitt 

,    H. 

tauma;  ta&ma 

kwatgkwatgt 

yamem 

I. 

meirnan 

souldy.0 

lolotjM 

J. 

/.ooquu 

tsapaka 

sfoj.  (aged) ;  toyo  (not  new) 

K. 

/.wele 

tsup 

tgandwityd ;  maqtl  (not 
new) 

L. 

tydfatase;  tsatuse 

tsiuktjs;  tfaj.di 

sisin 

4.  M. 

kuskus  ;  kutskuts 

kupskups  ;  kupgkupg 

ivakema  ;  kewan 

N. 

wapetai  ;  (k)  iksiks 

qoltep ;    qotydt6p ;    (k) 

/.osanaty  ;  (k)  fosat 

/.atetu/.  ;  taw  ate 

5.  O. 

etsdyua 

ntdloa  ;  naantdloa 

kuidtsu 

P. 

kosa  ;  kuga 

tjlifoe 

naiwe 

6.  Q. 

iokwaits  ;  (m)  iu gaits 

tidtytyewul ;  (m)  idia- 
tyZwilu/. 

iakaiokt ;  iqeoqat 

R. 

ianokust ;  ityddnukst 

tiatyJewul ;  tofaial 

iakaioqwat ;  iutylbdiit 

7.  S. 

pamdlibq  ;  titgak 

talktako 

iuJioyu  ;  yuhaiyim 

8.  T. 

nadtohut 

pityus 

mahait 

0.  U. 

kitskdn 

kalis 

motgdwitka 

10.  V. 

ato^eaf 

kilotsdma 

yumafd 

11.  W. 

tsoktsa 

ipdtse 

toliwa 

12.  X. 

titutsi 

gigun 

tguquputsi 

Y. 

tiitsin 

nazui 

moetap 

13.  Z. 

pistakwiu  (?) 

punataps 

apiu 

14. 

kwadnits 

ndagukwag 

itgap 

15. 

yokai 

16. 

tginui 

apusterot 

erdfpo 

17. 

olutdkald 

pddlwitg 

mafdumal 
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YOUNG. 


BAD. 


1.  A.  9U  >'  svtgon 

B.  tgile ;    qdnqute    (new) ;  nuson ;  tguge 

teneuai  (young) 

C.  tylemas^ai  go 


nikahita/. 
lats&te 


2.  D. 


ngfwa 
kisvks-tsumkakane  (he  is)  sahdni 


3.  E.  /.duitum  Ida 

F.  skokoemult ;  site  (new)  /.desi ;  (e)  ;cos£ 

G.  skoktvasad;  ay.aiwuty.1  y.aest 
H.  wa/.talt  Y^ugt 
I.  tcdtcug  tylom 
J.  ntydatydguuts  ;        tgdas  tyJdqu 
K.        (new) 

;cw,-e&  ;  maiien  (new)  iye  ;  die 


torn  /  (e)  qaest  or  g'asZ 
giaigit 
kagt  or  g-irgj 
qalum  or  ^d/rr^ 
/.asdg;  tywasdy.wityl 
■ 


L.    pituse-dwus 


tasfbt&un  ;  tafotmne        tgis  or  s£f w  ;  tatfd/ 


4.  M.    kutskuts  tdiis,  tdiits  kapgig 

N.   wapetai  ;  (k)  ntgiwing      fit/.  /   fee/.  ;   (k)  gia/.  $    mild  ;  (k)  tgailuit 


5.  O.    itsdyu 
P.    kusdywe 


tsailam 

suaiu  ;  pi.  sasudiu 
bdswe,  p&swi 


6.  Q.    kwulepyi  tokte ;  itokute 

R.    ikwalds,  katsaetyldbutet    etokute ;  tokte 


7.  S.     amtm 

8.  T. 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W.  tsoktsa 

12.  X.    diwuntsi 
Y.    titsiu 

13.  Z.    sakompiu 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


moriuaits 
kehdt 


tenna 

/.eetylkuta 

titse 

karesd 

tusi 

tsdnti  or  tsaant 
pijeyu 

hdsiu 

tflotyJjbfjg 
tauis,  tsui 

tihuruet,  tihunvait 
pohu 


luastu  ;  pi.  laludstu 
ndmai  ;  ndma 

idmula;  magdtgi 
idkat^al 

ktisqe,  kagq 

sdnuqu 

qdits 

karikwitsi 

khauqain 

tup 
gitdyu 

purkdps 


tiu 

mohurdi,  mohai 

hitoigutu 
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PHILOLOGY. 

HANDSOME. 

UGLY. 

ALIVE. 

1.  A.    nzu  (nezo) 
B. 
C.    niwdg/.e 

(neghay) 
ni-ng/wdy 

{anna) 
natyJidle 
nindstsa 

2.  D. 

ta-/.aki-s6k 

3.  E.    laa-kisumolitg 

F.  /.aest;  itdnis; 

G.  tsatyu 
H.   /.agt 

I.     yiatyd 

J.     y.asf6  spity.1 

K.    aie 

L.    tashotsteut 

qest-logalmiiy. 
(e)  gtrftzs  tgesus ;  (e)  kusus 

giaigius 
kagt 
qdlum 
/.vspityl 

stisteut 

mukuk 

/.wilu/wilt ;  (e)  fwilu> 

/.welt 
astqintum 
atsfwutftywutydt 
leho/. 
pesiy.o 
netjl 
tatsokul,  kaskutsioq 

4.  M.   hamblits 
N.   p'i;c 

gafpitits 

wdqug 
waqtjg 

5.  0.    hapiitsu;  suaiu 
P. 

hudstu 

wioko 
kest 

6.  Q.    siqoi 
R.    katseiekta 

idmula 
eiakdtya 

pddla  ;  iakwdmunityl 
tylakandte  ;  niyddpatyd 

7.  S.    tina-tekwdlak 

kagq  takwdlak 

idlei;  idlai 

8.  T. 

sodlusy.umst 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W.  tustytsi 

ulhduqai 

hawdqs 

12.  X.    nasuntu 

tirku 

kieu 

Y.  pijeyu 

kwatsiyeu 

torgietsiya 

13.  Z. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

hdnagi 
vait 
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DEAD. 

1.  A.    tdtsai 

B.  egisk;  ayaintoie 

C.  gtgtenk 

2.  D.    ipitylani 


COLD. 


WARM. 


3.  E. 
F. 

G. 
H. 

I. 
.1. 
K. 
L. 

4.  M. 

N. 

5.  O. 
P. 

6.  Q. 
R. 

7.  S. 

8.  T. 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W. 

12.  X. 
Y. 

13.  Z. 

14. 
15. 
16. 


kwutgdk 
qulil 

tayoy. 

tdy^oy. 

toqwaatyl 

titum  ;  sqootsadjil 

mdqut 

tsaatsyai 


huyk&z  hunzil 

kwatsaytitowa;  koskutse  tyfokwtfne  ;  wuld 

skais  hoszutyl 

kukoone 

tgudtyl  kwadts 

tsalt;  (d)tsaret;  kistse-  kwadts;    kukwadts  ;    (e) 

tylgin  ;  (e)  kinuqdit         kinvqwaats 

iy.umvs  skwiits 

gtgilt  skwdtg 

tus  tusqudlel 

pamds  ;  styluleywityl  styldyatyl;  yolda 

tyleq  ywdla 

tatsuwaii  ;  tatsyadtyli  tatskOlo 


tiniuynin;  hetnvkin         iduits 
etydedwiga;  (k)  igiauna    qusit;  (k)  tsuaia 


guya 
fwaita  ;  futdsum 


uwaa 

niauina  ;  ilnint 

tyjinemelust 

tylomukt;  tylmemelust     tsus  ;  tgug 


ludquts  ;  idqug 
lay.oe.-f  ;  (k)  ildtylikga 

lokoia 

puldkene  ;  mtika 


tsometiy;  (m)  itgetguq      iotgkaitiy ;  (m)  agdtylaq 


fail,  f'66 

likidis 

spino 

kireki 

windima 

tiye 
ijei 


kdy.eityl 

maitg 

ameya 


pdgkajiti 

kwutituy,6nu 

kdtaks 

isikdto 

ustse 

utgOin 
izits 

istuyeu 

tgiWsgityl 

otgo 

154 


noskoit 

md'iuwin 

putsuhut 

sodlkas 

keatsakdma 

vstdqai 

tariiin 
yoi 

tylopdtyl 
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PHILOLOGY. 


HE. 


1.  A. 
B. 
C. 

si 

sik 

0 

yin  {nee  or  ye) 

ndnuk 

na  or  nay 

idnuk  ;  wtsaie 
hdtake 

2.  D. 

kamin 

ninko 

ninkois 

3.  E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 
J. 
K. 
L. 

ntgdtgua  ;  ntsutsud 

koiad  ;  (e)  intgd 

ants 

intgd 

utsu 

Gnats;  tints 

untsa 

untsu 

a?iuwi  ;  ganui  ; 

dnuwi,  unui;  (e) 

dnugwud 

inui  or  inutvi 

dugwe 

ntiwa;  nuukwa, 

nuwe 

unaike  ;  nike 

yanui 
anuwi 

nugwu 

unuwis  or  nuis 

tsunitflts  ;  (e)  tsinityJts 

tsanul 

tsunil 

tstjnityl 

tsuntn;  tdiin 

tsune 

tsunityl;  tdatyda  (that) 

4.  M. 

N. 

in 

in ;  (k)  inuk 

im 

im  ;  (k)  imuk 

ipi 

pin  ;  pun  ;  (k)  punuk 

5.  O. 

P. 

iniy 
ina 

niki 
ki 

nip 

nui 

6.  Q. 
R. 

naika 

naika  or  naikfa 

maika 
maika 

id/.ka;  a/.ka 

idyJca  ;  fei^eik  ;  (p)  idjie 

7.  S. 

tgii 

mdha 

kxk,  koka 

8.  T. 

kone,  kwone 

niy. 

kwoutsi 

9.  U. 

no 

i 

hot 

10.  V. 

ida 

mai 

hina 

11.  W. 

it 

pifkd 

pifkd 

12.  X. 
Y. 

kwan 
ni 

emue 
i 

ton,  tan 

nn    nm  f1\ 

13.  Z.    nistoa 


kistoa 


wistoi 


14. 

15. 

kani 

16. 

noma 

17. 

no 

ezemazi 

oma 

om 


suwu 


ahe,  paema 
wandl 
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1.  A. 
B. 
C. 


naiokwa 
niyb 


{wane) 


2.  D.    kamendtyla 


3.  E.  utylnuis 

F.  kdenpila,  konpila 

G.  kilipust,  tgelepust 
H.  numunimil 
I.  nibatfl 
J.  untm 
K.  enem 
L.  uniwatjl 


nfrf.onek 
nohni 

ninkonam 

idydnuiump 
npildpstump 


yinek  ;  koioWk 
aydb 

ninkois 

nuiis 

tsuniit/Jts  ;  (e)  tsiniitflts 


4.  M. 

N. 


kopilipust ;  kopelepust  lipust ;  ulitsdnal 

lupildpst  teintsinil 

kuldpo  tsdditjl 

uldp  tsunte  ;  gwdtug 

eldpa  tginidomuy. 

kulukcla  tsuntsuntg  ;    tyJ/MidtyJa 

(those) 

ima  imd 

nama;    (k)    napinik  ;    puma ;  emd ;  (k)  iminik  kumd  ;    (k)   kwvnmi; 
numi  Pinik 


nut  nun 


5.  0. 
P. 

6.  Q. 

R. 

7.  S. 

8.  T. 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W. 

12.  X. 
Y. 


ndmuk 
kind 


mkimig  ;  (dual)  nkimig    nipik 
ktimuy;  kOmu  dwi 


nusaika  ;  al/.aika  ;  (m)     musaika  ;  (m)  mgaika      tjMtgka 

ntgaika 
?ivsaika;  (p)  nusaika      musaika 


soto;  sola;  gutot 

kwonahdtylha 

nat 

iaa 

ituig 


tami 

13.  Z.    kestondno 

14.  newu 

15.  maiko 

16.  ayohin,  eyomoma 

17.  tgam 


miti 

nihupst 

at 

midwut 

meo 

igu  (?) 
kestuwdwa 


asoin,  omdma 
omorn 


tyddska;  (p)  tyMtsk® 

kinnuk 

kawdtutyJha 

pat 

kumeJie 


imui  (?) 
wistudwa 


ndko 

pamumde 

wanalam 
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PHILOLOGY. 


THAT. 


1.  A. 

B.  titik;  tete 

C.  idti 

2/D.  nasninu 

3.  E.  iadna 

F.  iad  ;  (e)  yai,  iadla 

G.  ywii 
H.  agd 

I.  tsidige 

J.  Uune,  ngi 

K.  tsune ;  tgini 

L.  fcJ&r;  tyltsi 


4.  M.    & 

N.    tgi  ;  (k)  i^z* 


,  O.    qe  or  #a  or  ke 
P.     wiwi 

Q.    &wa;c  ;  (m)  dawiay 
R.    6&o&;  yeiyeik ;  (p)  &e- 
zjod;  iaye 

S.     haska,  huska,  hakdpga 

T. 

U.    to 

V.    #m 

W.  piu 


{intee) 
ieie 
idyi 

ntayd 

yiayi 

itylu,  itsi,  gaii  or  gei 

tylu 

atylii,  itsa 

ityldii 

teune,  tatgidnty.Ua 

tat/tylin 


toy. 

iuk  ;  (k)  ikwa 


qd  or  kd 

kawe 

idyka 

iayiay  ;  idytau  ;  idyka 


tsia  (cheow) 

adtyl 

tdhui 

kdpi 

ywaywaiit 

etsid  or  etsida ;  (e)  atsida 
etsiaaii 
iyulut,  yayato 
muqwu 
yodkwa 
ywako 

wutuwutdtyl ;  yulyuld- 
katyl 

uyikdla 

tyldyoe  ;  tyluywek  ;  (k) 
tlydyo 

nayindo 
ndykai 

saqu  ;  (m)  kanawea 
kanawe  ;  (p)  kanawaiuks 


koifan 


9, 
10. 
11. 

12. 


X. 

Y.    id 


piykd 
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13.  Z.    amo 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


wandl 


ono 


pokotfan 

kawd 

nanuk 

wiwau 

tolo 

mamOntug 
noiona 

amoia 

doba 

oe 
ghoonom 
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MANY  (MUCH). 

1.  A.    tylai  (glyne) 

B.  tyMn 

C.  zootyle 

2.  D.    yuinakdni 


3.  E. 
F. 
G. 

II. 

I. 

.1. 

K. 

I, 

4.  M. 

N. 

5.  O. 
P. 

6.  Q. 

R. 

7.  S. 

8.  T. 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W. 

12.  X. 
Y. 


sisisila 

•pundit,  tdkotoqwut 

aduwe,  dalne 

hniit 

qa  or  ka 

kdycdyl 

aiitka 

ty.lanity.1 

ildyne 

tidy. ;  (k)  yJak 

yipliea 
tarn 


WHO. 

mpela 

tsaiena  ;  ienek 
tonti 

kdtyM 

suU 

suet;  suat 

sdgwet 

cudt 

kwat 

wot,  gwat 

wa 


ty.laa-uty.lin;  kato-kidtyl  hotsdg 


NEAR. 

nilyXuk 

yunet;  pvkdti 
yoyo-tdtyle 

akdtak 

kikdtu 

tgitget ;  (d)  kiket 

kikita 

kukita 

tgitgute 

ywasidirtg 

idkamay 


igi;  ugi 

gin  ;  (k)  gindwd 


ewi 


tylidpala;  (m)  adatitytyu  gangan  ;  (m)  tdntan 
o^&we;  (p)  tylkdpuldtgks  tyldksta ;  (p)  tylan 


siiiwi,  gidoi 

hoi 

domi 

okwdri 

kam  or  kum 

manuku 
iwaiu 


eia,  aia 
kidyut-iutytya 


kimtam 

tsiwes  ;  (k)  tsdpa 

pidji 
iduhwe 

qwdpiy  ;  qwdbiy. 
kwapkdti;  kwapeiy 

piinayk 

autyl 


13.  Z.    akaiim 
ukyiuk 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


aydin,  aiden 
muiokom 


kihi 

ihasa 

sikd 

atgakdtyl 
manti 
hakl 
hays 
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mvheya 

tayi 
astsi 

adetsutyl 
momoa 
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PHILOLOGY. 


TO-DAY. 

YESTERDAY. 

TO-MORROW. 

1.  A. 

dntil  (now)  {until) 

(hulta) 

{puntay) 

B. 

tiktsen  ;  noqwdale 

kantOn 

tylokdn 

C. 

titgi 

dntu 

ahmu 

2.  D. 

naosamitkin-kiukiak 

wetylkua 

kanmoeat 

3.  E. 

kigitqut 

pistsety.lt 

puyiduit ;  tguyuiiduy 
yaiaiiit 

F. 

etsidsqut;  tsindnois;  (e) 
gidsqut 

spistsetylt 

yalip  ;  (e)  putyalip 

G. 

usququniya 

uspdlaq 

Idayo 

H. 

iaidut 

pildkal 

aikwdst 

I. 

ateets-layet 

todityldat 

dddadu 

J. 

tetqdistgi  ;  qOestugi 

tipotqut ;  tgelig 

dig 

K. 

tetsyey 

ids 

qet 

L. 

tikaka  ;  tulkikutg-hahdg 

kawtiskus  ;  tititgatyl 

kawtiskus 

4.  M. 

taks 

watigy 

watigy 

N. 

maqe  ;  lywdnes 

watim 

meisay. ;  mdisy 

5.  0. 

pdmuy 

ietin 

tetylp 

P. 

nimkawas 

tdtim 

tdtim 

6.  Q. 

tikotgiy ;    (m)  gaibdka- 
tylay 

Wkutyl ;  tdkvtyl 

kauy ;  (m)  itwigiva 

R, 

akbotyla 

tadntylkil 

weye  ;  wuye 

7.  S. 

haska  mdntifo 

kuyi 

meitg,  km 

8.  T. 

tiniki  (?) 

isis-kuhinuk 

tiniki  (?) 

9.  U. 

onandlka 

ona 

10.  V. 

kema 

11.  W. 

pdla 

loqome 

numloqomi 

12.  X. 

vyitgi 

tuma 

itgu 

Y. 

iyasu 

moa 

mous 

13.  Z. 

anuyka  tsistsikoi 

matuni 

apvndkus 

14. 

15. 

16. 

mitema 

podna 

hidmte 

17. 

pilkala 

tukof 

potokwala 
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VES. 

NO. 

ONE. 

1.  A.    aha;  atykulini 

B.  anik 

C.  ehe 

aiiytu 

laatg 

to 

etyla 
tylie 
dityla 

2.  D.    hintdya 

wdha  ;  mdats 

oke,  kbke 

3.  E.    maa 

F.  o?ia,  hda 

G.  ainityl 
H.    a 

I.     e 
J.     a 
K.    a,  a 
L.    eid 

taa 

ta,  tarn 

lot 

lot 

hwe 

mey.lt 

meylta 

kas,  kdeg 

nqo;  naks 

inuqo,  inqd  ;  (e)  naks 
ndqwa 
ndkg 

nutgo  or  nudjo 
pau,  pagu 
ots 
tuheike 

4.  M.    a 

N.    i;  (k)e 

wdtu  ;  wetu 
wat ;  (k)  tgao 

naks 

nays  ;  (k)  lays ;  naty 

5.  0.    i 
P.    ia 

teehu 
pila 

na 

ndyu  ;  ndya, 

6.  Q.    a 

R.    e&ari  ;  (p)  katyo  -u 

akwdska  ;  (m)  kaia 
ke  or  qe  ;  ?iekst ;  akwas- 
ka;  qa 

iyt 
•    iyt 

7.  S.     /^,  ?iaue 

wdyk 

wddn 

8.  T.    muhokitskid 

ityla 

yum 

9.  U.    &adcrA; 

lek 

ndtgik 

10.  V.    ya 

ma 

tgidmu 

11.  W.  pdlma 

tseiu 

umis 

12.  X.    w£ 
Y.    aha 

nar6  moe 
kaii 

gimutsi 
siyweiu,  simvdiu 

13.  Z.    e-mania 

gd 

tokskum 

14.         ode 

15. 

16. 

17. 

wikisi 

tsakiwdk 
kenai 
puku 
puku 
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PHILOLOGY. 


1.  A. 
B. 
C. 


ndykay. 
ndtuke 
ndkhuk 


2.  D.    as,  dsvn 

3.  E.    siselir 

F.  esel,  asel;  (e)  agil 

G.  asel 
H.    tqduirs 
I.     sale 

J.  sal 
K.  sale 
L.    tylasdle 

4.  M.    %?& 

N.    ndpit ;  (k)  napho  ; 

5.  O.    /ep£m 
P.    Idpku 

6.  Q.    mdkugt 
R.    mdkust 

7.  S.    &eera 

8.  T.    tsoy.way.wa 

9.  U.    Zapz'Z 

10.  V.    Ao&a 

11.  W.  &dA#,  &o§« 

12.  X.    &t«tf 

Y.    wahaiu,  waheyu 

13.  Z.    ndtokum 


ta,  tdki 

tdqe 

tak 

kdtsu  ;  kdtylsa 


FOUR. 

tiygi  (tingkay) 
tu  ntge 
tuntgik 

kdtsd,  ydatsa 


ketyles  mos 
tgetyles  ;    keetyles ;    (e)     mos  or  mus 

kadtylis 

kittles  mus 

katyles  mugus 

tyliyo  mos 

tgidtyl  mos 

kdtyle  mos 

tgandt  tylawos 

mitdt  pilapt 

nept  mitat ;  (k)  mitdt ;  mitdo  pinapt  ;  (k)  pinept ;  pi- 

ndpho 


14. 

atyl 

15. 

oza 

16. 

wehe 

17. 

wehe 

mdtnin 
m6tka 

tylon  or  /.Ion 
tylon 

iipgin 

pus6ntylya 

ntani 

hdtski 

tstigti 

manugit  (?) 
pahdiu 

nihokskum 

wiyu 
tuldka 
pake 
pake 


pipiy 
pipa 

Idket 
Idket 

tdope,  tap 

tsuikiyatsoywdkia 

wonip 

irahaia 

hatdma 

hwdtgiwit  (?) 
watsikweyu 

nesoi  or  nisoi 

mho 
wiag 
watsd 
watsd 
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FIVE. 

1.  A.    skunlai 

B.  tsukwalde 

C.  gwuldk 

2.  D.    yiyko 


SIX. 

ulkitdke 

kwustdnahe 

wusthdne 

nmisa 


SEVEN. 

tdkalte  (tekalti) 

gostgita 

hoitahi 

wistdtyla 


3.  E.    tgelikst                                 iaqamdkst  tgutsitylkd 

F.    tsil;  tsilitgistu ;  tsilikistu    taqun ;  tdquntgistu ;  td-    sispul ;  sispultge  ;  sispul- 

qunikstu  kia  ;  (e)  gigpulku 

tdwigaikstu  tsimikistum 

hotgimdkst  Qfypvty. 

tsildtge  tsooks 

setutg  tsoopus 

tdyam  tsops 

tsiiluydtgi  tutgoos 


G.  tsilikistu 

H.  tgilikgt 

I.  tsildts 

J.  tselutgs 

K.  tgelatg 

L.  tsuyOs,  ty.latsy.us 


4.  M.  pdyat 


oildks  oindpt 

N.  pdyat;  (k)  payed  ;  pa-    oildys ;  (k)  pvtdynins      oindpt  or  uindpt ;  tuskds 
ynao 


5.  O.    tdtoit 
P.    pika 

6.  Q.    kwdnam 
R.    kwdnam 

7.  S.    hiiwan 

8.  T.    Jwlatylya 

9.  U.    tondpni 

10.  V.    etga 

11.  W.  moldsi 

12.  X.    giumanug  (?) 
Y.    napdiu 

13.  Z.    nisitsi 

14.  su^tr 

15.  kenekus 
16. 

17.  mahdr 


ndind 
napitka 

tdyum 
tdyam 

mf,  taf 


nakskiguptane 
tahaia 


natdkskweyu 


nado 


nbilip 
lapitka 

sunumdkust 
sunumdkust 

pginimua 


tapkiguptdne 
hokaikinis 


nupo 
pdtirak 

paudhe 


kitsikum 

Otylp 
semldwi 

aywohuitg,  watsakauid 
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PHILOLOGY. 


EIGHT. 

NINE. 

TEN. 

1.  A.    ulkitirjgi  (alketinga) 

B.  tgdniwaha 

C.  nakdnti 

lanizi-etylahula 

tyleweet 

aitylanti 

kwunegin 
hwuneza 

2.  D.    uydtsa  ;  waydtsa 

kaikitu 

ilu 

3.  E.    nkoops 

F.  hadnum  ;  (e)  timityd 

G.  haenum 
H.    tuwin 

I.      takdtge 
J.     tsdamos 
K.    tgdmos 
L.    tukdtgi 

tumtylinkokwda 
yayanout ;  yayanot 

yayanot 

yayanot 

yoOn 

tauiiy,  tduguy 

tooyu 

tyleid 

opukst 

opun  ;  opuntgst ;  (e)  djotr- 

nikst 
opanikst 
yutylyutylt 
panutgs 
pdnutgs 
pdnutg 
tylaahdntgs 

4.  M.    oimdtat                                 qoits 

N.   uimutat ;  (k)  pdyatumdt   tsumst;  tsumest;  (k)tsa- 

weldysimka 

piitimpt 

putimpt ;  (k)  pittumpt 

5.  O.    noimdt 
P.     mutpitka 

tanduiaig  im  gim 
laginstgidtkus 

niyitelp 
nawitspu  ;  Idkena 

6.  Q.    ksotken ;  (m)  kotylkut 
R.    kustoytkin 

kweos  ;  (m)  te 
kwaiitst 

tdtylelikam  ;  tatylelam 
tdtylelam 

7.  S.     keemua 

wdmvdha 

tinifia 

8.  T. 

sauitustu 

9.  U.    ndanekiguptdne 

natskaiakig 

taunip 

10.  V.    hatsikikiri 

kirihariki-ikiriu 

etsehewi 

11.  w. 

hamig 

12.  X. 
Y. 

paimanug  (?) 
siigwaloyu 

13.  Z.    naniso 

piuksiu 

kiupoi 

14.  utylkwotyl 

15.  wusuya 
16. 

tsaudkwutyl 
iimarask 

tyldywa 
kitgig 

17.          weheswatsd,  siuleya 

peheleya,  mahdrkauid 

wehkun-mahdr 
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1. 


A. 
B. 
C. 

I). 

E, 

F. 

G. 

II. 

1. 
.1. 
K. 
L. 

M. 
X. 


ELEVEN. 

lanizi-oat-etyM 

aityk-dtay 

tylti-oke 


TWELVE. 

lanizi-oat-naykay 

nalcaidtyla 

tyla-is 


opii  ksUetyJcn  iko  bpvkst-etylsisdu 

opa  ntgst  etyJenikdo  ;  (e)     etflesel 
—  etyduniqo 


opanikst  atydnahwa 
y  ulydy.  uty.lt-alndks 

tal-pau,  tgil-pagu 

panutg-kaltdtsus 
tydaahantgs-to-heike 


opanikst  ulasel 

y.  uty.ly.  uty.lt-al-tqaus 

tdl-sdl 

panutg-kaltsdk 
.     .     .  to-sdle 


TWENTY. 

nat-lanizi 

nat-kwanege 

natahivena 

asalaiwu ;  aiwo 

sitydibpukst 
eseliopunikst 

aselti  opanikst 

gal-y.tity.uty.lt 

sdlatge 

tsum46omug 

tgum-tomuy. 

tasale-tasyetyl 


pidimt-way.-nay.s  putimt-way.-h,pit  ladptit 

uificndy.g;  (k)  ivinaldy.st    uinendpt ;  (k)  winanept  ndptit;  (k)  neptit 


5.  0.    ndntetyde 
P. 


Uplin-ntetyde 


lepuik 

lapuitspu  ;  lapimlakenan 


(i. 

7. 

8. 

i*. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Q.    tdtylelikam  iko?ia-iy.t         tdtydelikam  ikona-makust  mdkusUtylkdtyl 
R.    tdtylelam-kone-iy,t  tdtyMam-kone-makust      makust-tydatyl 


S.     tinifi-no-wdn 
T. 

V. 
V. 

w. 

X. 
Y. 


tinifi-no-keem 


keem-tinifia 


nasgidtan 


13.  Z. 

14. 
15. 


wahdwaloyii 
natsipiu 

usa-kltgig 
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PHILOLOGY. 


THIRTY. 

1.  A.    tat-lanizi 

B.  takt-kwanege 

C.  tatahwena 

2.  D.    katsdnua 

3.  E.    kitydiopukst 

F.  tgetyleliopunikst 

G.  ketydeltj bpanikst 
H.    katydaj^akst 

I.     s/.li/.odtge 

J.     tgdnig  t&mpmig 

K.    kdni/.  tomu/. 
L.    tgand-tas/.et)d 

4.  M.    mitadptit 

N.    mitdptit ;  (k)  mtdptit 

5.  O.    mdtuik 

P.     matuitspu ;  matimlake- 
nan 

6.  Q.    tfhn-tjJkat)d 
R.    tyJxm-tydalyd 

7.  S.    j»pw  tinifia 

8.  T. 

9.  U.    ntangidtan 

10.  V. 

11.  w. 

12.  X. 

Y.   pahimanoyu 

13.  Z.    nihepi 

14. 
15. 


ONE  HUNDRED. 

lanizi-tlanizi 

kwanegan-tkwanese 

tydatdgi 

etuiinuo 


ONE  THOUSAND. 


kiwitylity.  li-tuunuo 


/.atgitgikst 

nqdkain;  nuqookain        oopunikstuqtin 
^atsitsdkist  aopunikstaq&n 

uln&kskain  ;  hutsutsdkst  ^JJtydyjJtyltkain 
simqodtge  punets-sumqoatge 

pdnitg-tityl-tu  mpmig         pdnitg-tatflg-pdrntg-titfl- 

Wmpmig 
pdniks-tyl-tomuf 
taahdntgs-tasqd 


putdptit 
putdptit 

niyitalpuik 


tdqamonak 
itdkamonak 

tiimpe 

sutdatst 


kipipi 


kltgig-kitgig 


putmugug 


idtflikam  ikamonak 


tinifi-tumpe 


kipipoi 
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TO  EAT. 

1.  A.    aiye 

B.  eatyd 

C.  indya 

TO  DRINK. 

thodtna 

TO  RUN. 

kiitpkai 

teltyld 

hiygook 

2.  D.    ike  or  eke 

nsyale-kotylne  (I  want  to' 

1 

3.  E.    etylin 

F.  itylin 

G.  itylin 
H.    t7//m 
I.     etylin 

J.       Sefyi 

K. 

L.    kdity.lv ?ii  ;  tsahah 

sms£  ;  (e)  siwsZ 

akwvs 

kanuwilukudtkwi 

hffj/LWQ 

sko 

nawiluj. 

k6etselg  ;  kdetselig 

tsukwinum 

nauiluf 

tildwi 

skatpdka 

qakiqyoi 

kanaikeli 

4.  M.   hipiga                                ipndkuga 

N.    tikivdtaga  ;  (k)  tkwdtata  itgiiga  ;  indtgu  ;  (k)  ^d- 

wata 

wildkaikga 
iveapiga;  waiap 
wdiipita 

5.  0.   pitdpa 
P.    jaridsZ 

pasqunstdpa 
okuna 

pqintuql 
litnust 

6.  Q.    itytyolum;  (m)nayity- 
tyOlubay 
R.    abatytydleba 

antylokomigta  ;  (m)  un- 

tyltuq6migtu/.u 
tylOkyubst 

spakumukte 
bafdneko 

7.  S.     kwdinapfo 

cikwitmdmpka 

mintgigi 

8.  T.    kinunsaimi 

kinukutsimi 

kintpokeimi 

9.  U.   j?#w  or  jw « 

ponui 

10.  V.    &5&u& 

kitsik 

11.  W.  yama 

wasd 

ydfome 

12.  X.    «A:arw 
Y.    tikd 

iwipi 
iui 

tunatsi 
pizumidf.0 

13.  Z.    tdwotup 

pokafe 

14.  /.aoku 

15.  ydlam 

16.  /am;*,  /htfoa 

17.  ndtgjLon 

yotdksutyl 
ugu 

pay.,  paa 
pae 

157 
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PHILOLOGY. 


1.  A.  bdpgin 
B. 

C.  gaiina 

2.  D.  nakauitylnam 

3.  E.  mili/.am 

F.  qwaimintsot;  qwaimint- 

sut 

G.  qwaimintsot 
H.  qwaiili/. 

I.  sdy.am 

J.  stfldqusqu 

K. 

L.  katgdkoi 

4.  M.  pdhomsa,  wasdga 

N.  iwdgaga ;    (k)    tqwdpa- 
nita  ;  tkopanik 

5.  O.  iokseak 
P.  ivatdtki 

6.  Q.  mditg ;  atyoiutgkwa 
R.  bawotsk;  mawutsk 


[utgi?i) 


taiyenu 
tindyi 


gitginum 

nkunem  ;  unukwundm 

unukivinim 
nkiimnkivantginum 

maiednat ;  smaientnat 

ngiasusuku  nu 

ivenpiga 

wdnpiga  ;  (k)  ivdnpuq 


[nmnistee) 
/.e/.kdle 
tindla 

kwomnene 

atiy.a 

Huge;  (e)  »N# 

z7w/.  or  ££«"£ 
kuntylelif 
itut 
tsuqivu 

tylahaisoi 

pinmikga 
pifivga;  (k)  ntpdfo 


7.  S.     iatumpidlo 

8.  T.    kinukuitaimi 

9.  U. 

10.  V. 

11.  W.  wahekdli 

12.  X.    nikar 
Y.    m'/a 

13.  Z. 

14.  foidtfl 
15. 

16. 
17. 


twgseaql 
tuijsas 


gpigiyql 

pliist 


laldmuy.;  (m)  ulguldlama  kewan  ;  anokopteta 
amskaldlam  ;  oqewaio-      abapte  ;  amapte 
tylqo 


giiqaut 
tylu^ewasiata 


yasa 

tinikwun 
oviedhu 


giwei,  tuwei 

kinatskiaimi 

skolak 

itsmasi 

ydmati 

dpui 
aui  or  abi 

aiokau 

wtiitg 
aiik 

yatdmkoa 
kupla 
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TO  SPEAK. 

1.  A.  dtisni  (yaltugk) 

B.  auwit/.ltsO  ne 

C.  ydtlhik 

2.  D. 

3.  E.  kokuluta 

F.  kivulukwdelt 

G.  kwduqwaOl 

H.  nkagitaui/ikum/. 

I.  /.otyot 

J.  taqwdt/.la 

K. 

L.  kalO^iOn;  tala^6na 

4.  M.    itseuksa 


TO  SEE. 

a&tt  (neetlen) 

/.aiin 

yintii 

koopya 

wiuktcn  ;  uiktgin 

uitgin  ;  uikin 

qwikitum 

atsatsyiO  stumuny. 

Idptum 

tfJAaqwitjl ;  afdnitg 

iahiasewOsa 


TO  LOVE. 

(quisee  or  kaneghee) 

natfliotyd 

kotsjddkityl 

yauyaestat ;  /.oyaistgin 

/.amentg  ;  y.amaniki 

/.aminiki 

ny.amdnik 

sydtlu  or  syiadlu 

/.adntgin 

y.isawitsi 

hatduiga 


hakisa;  peuksa 

N.    sinuiga ;  (k)  Idtfilikga       itiikga  ;    patiiksa;    (q)     tuqeq ;  (k)  tqeqnawa 

aqenunuk 


5.  O.    idipkiti 
P.    sdwast 

6.  Q.   pcddwcda;  paldwalul 
R.    kipaldwul 

7.  S.    fty*u 

8.  T.    tttstaiatyia 

9.  U.    hdmkuk 

10.  V.    Arawsi 

11.  W.  Mi^i 

12.  X.    ampakan 
Y.    yadua,  tikvri 

13.  Z.    ipuyea 


miskalentunt 
putstatuitke 


kldgo 

ina  komdtjlkas 


nioqomit ;  ikgta  tqtyedmup  (I  love  thee) 

butyekst;  iamdk/.am       tuqe/.id 


14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 


tsetiktsetik 


stgepulout 

tyfyaidnia 

sle 

kimd 

wamdki 

punini 
puni 

nitenua  (I  see  him) 
ndsaty.1 

tcllwe 


tgukdnhete 
tkaitiltful 


yaqutmi 


wikimdks 
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TO  KILL. 

TO  SIT. 

TO  STAND. 

1.  A. 
B. 
C. 

nulnitylywaa 
ydlehl 

sintd 

nintsat 

nintsak 

nilkus 
nlhilukug 

2.  D. 

kuepltyl 

3.  E. 
F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

pulista 

pulstum  ;  pullskaileyu  ; 

(e)  pulistum 
piilutyltsa 
yolqantum 
kuldltum 
slots;  tudjiots 

amoia 

tyldkullg  ;  tdlukwa 

dmig 

asty.ldkaliy.kin 
goedin 
tglumpmutyl 

tatyliya 

tdgilg  ;    tagilig  ;    (e)  tdyi- 

lly 
tsdlig  ;  tdpilig  (plu.) 
kuntglliy 
tylydetg 
tyldlsaka 

tsunkdg  ;  kakagtin 

tylakela 

ielutetu  ;  ielutsetsu 

4.  M. 

N. 

wapsldun 
ityliawia 

wuygusa 

alekinke;  ahinawl;  (k) 
alik 

augdtu 

qdtglklnkl ;  (k)  tixtlga 

5.  0. 
P. 

plailtyltly 
pidust 

ifniql;  ifnikta 
hdpitke 

laiitsly 
wildki 

6.  Q. 
R. 

eahudkba;  l&makut 
umtyldwa 

mutylait;  (m)  anutyla- 

ida  ;  loywut 
mulyldlt 

mutyoit ;  (m)  anutyivida 
mutyoe  ;  lotyoe 

7.  S. 

stdhe 

slyu,  pint 

tdputl ;  gltup 

8.  T. 

kunitylln 

kaidnltsa 

putyloiya 

9.  U. 

slin 

tgdlkun 

kak 

10.  V. 

wltsik 

sdu 

tydikatg 

11.  W, 

,  yduatua 

yaqu 

yatsdua 

12.  X. 
Y. 

kwdglygur 
watsd 

kdrunu 
kati 

wunlnu 
wlni 

13.  Z. 

enltd 

apiu 

14. 

kdygltyl 

tekwutyl 

tylakigityl 
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1.  A. 

B. 
C. 


wustigian 
tanas 
ndtatyd,  iokf.o 


2,  D.    tydandfam 


dm 

ndnas 

ydkwo 

tsilcam 


3.  E.  nasityla 

F.  hut ;  prig  ;  (e)  y.uiy. 

G.  fioig 

H.  nupalnig 

I.  vfodyai 

J.  wakiisa 

K. 

L.  afdtydvn 

4.  M.    &?>£a;  £«i 

N.    winajga  ;  (k)  winata 

5.  O.    wintiikstaya  ;  wintuql  (imp.) 
P.     £i&z 

6.  Q.    miga;  atydia 
R.    maid;  atybyif 

7.  S.    ^a& 

8.  T.    kiniaimi 

9.  U.    Aerc 

10.  V.    &a*d 

11.  W.  yapte 

12.  X.    f«wi 

Y.    midkwi 

13.  Z.     istapot 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


watyddtyJigi 

opoi 

mea,  tankomoko 

hatee 


tujjwdnta 

tg^uig,  tshuig  ;  (e)  tsvyjuiyL 

tsfoaityl 

tginufita 

dtyla     . 


tsidy.a 

kum  ;  iwdkiam 
winam  ;  (k)  wina 

wintukum 
tildm 

mtjte;  m6pa 
mtite  or  lute 

gmdk 

autjlifa 

kdpke 

katdk 

■ 
tuno 

paiki 
kimd 

poksapot 

hatsdiatyl 

oni 

kima,  kemd 

akwdtgum 
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Besides  the  words  of  the  Shasty  language  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Dana  collected  voca- 
bularies of  several  dialects  spoken  on  the  Sacramento,  which  are  of  especial  value,  as 
being  the  only  information  which  we  possess  relative  to  the  ethnography  of  that  region. 
The  following  are  a  few  words  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Indians  on  that  river,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth.    The  name  of  the  tribe  was  not  ascertained. 

(1.)    UPPER    SACRAMENTO. 

hair,  tomoi  knife  (or  iron^  kdeMe 

eye,  tumut  sun?  sUs 

nose,  tsono  fire5  po 

mouth,  kal,  kd,lo  water,  meim,  meima 

chin,  kenlikut  deer?  nop 

forehead,  tei  salmon,  monok 

arm,  keole  grape?  uyidu 

fingers,  tsemiit  rushj  tso 

leg'  t6le  eat,  ba  or  has 

foot,  ktamoso  see^  or  let  me  seej  ^  wih 

knee,  huiuk  go?  hara 

At  the  residence  of  Captain  Suter,  a  respectable  settler,  who  had  established  himself 
about  a  hundred  miles  up  the  Sacramento,  Mr.  Dana  learned  that  all  the  Indians  of  that 
vicinity,  who  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes  or  bands,  might  be  referred  to  two  races, 
one  of  which  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  the  other  on  the  west,  or  on 
the  banks  of  Feather  River,  a  tributary  to  the  Sacramento  on  the  eastern  side,  about 
twenty  miles  further  up.  These  races  resembled  one  another  in  every  respect  but  lan- 
guage. To  the  former  belong  the  Talatui  tribe,  of  which  a  vocabulary  was  obtained,  as 
well  as  the  following  bands,  the  names  of  which  were  furnished  by  Captain  Suter,  viz. : 
the  Ochecamnes,  Servushamnes,  Chupumnes,  Omutchumnes,  Sicumnes,  Walagu'ra-ne's, 
Cosumnes,  Sololumnes,  Turealemnes,  Saywamines,  Nevichumnes,  Matchemnes,  Sagaya- 
yumnes,  Muthelemnes,  and  Lopotatimnes.  In  the  dialects  of  all  these  tribes  the  word  for 
water  is  klk,  while  in  those  of  the  other  race  it  is  mom,i. 
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A  tribe  living  on  the  Kassima  River,  a  tributary  to  the  Sacramento,  on  the  eastern 
side,  about  eighty  miles  from  its  mouth. 


man,  saive 
woman,  esee  or  esuu 
child,  tune 
daughter,  tele 
brother,  adi 
father,  tata 
head,  tikit 
hair,  munti 
ear,  alok 
eye,  wildi 
nose,  uk 

mouth,  hube 
neck,  numit 

arm,  tawd 

hand,  ikii 

fingers,  kidjuha 

leg,  kolo 

foot,  subei 

toe,  ti 

house,  kodjd 

bow,  oli 

arrow,  hiulo 

shoes,  /ok,  loka 

sky,  witguk 

sun,  hi 

day,  hiC ma 

night,  kawil 

dark,  hundba 

fire,  toike 

water,  kik 

river,  wakdtgi 

mountain,  wepa 

stone,  sawd 

tree,  dlawa 

wood,  timber,  kawil 


grapes,  wmte 

deer,  oma 

bird,  lune,  ti 

fish,  jpw 

salmon,  tugun 

name,  owtik 

beads,  howut 

good,  wilewil 

bad,  SG%e 

old,  udumitge 

new,  wescr 

sweet,  tguitgui 

sour,  siksik 

quick,  weazak 

go  quick,  fcis  weazak 

run,  taige 

walk,  te 

swim,  aZwe 

talk,  hunai 

sing,  ktitkik 

dance,  lenvuk 

eat,  tgamdk 

one,  kenate 

two,  OT/O&O 

three,  fcMo 

four,  oiguko 

five,  kasdko 

six,  temebo 

seven,  kanikuk 

eight,  kauinda 

nine,  odi 

ten,  e&wye 

twenty,  ^aa 

thirty,  oyww 


(3.)    PUJUNI.        (4.)    SEKUMNE.        (5.)    T  S  A  M  A  K. 

Of  the  second  race,  or  that  inhabiting  the  western  bank  of  the  Sacramento,  Mr.  Dana 
obtained  the  name  of  the  following  tribes,  viz.  :-Bushumnes  (or  Pujum),  Secumnes  (or 
Setemm),  Yasumnes,  Nemshaw,  Kisky,  Yalesumnes,  Huk,  and  Yukal.    The  following 
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vocabularies  belong  to  the  two  first  mentioned,  and  to  a  third,  the  name  of  which  was  not 
distinctly  understood,  but  seemed  to  be  Chamak,  or  Tsamak. 


PUJUXI. 

SEKUMNE. 

TSAMAK. 

man 

gune 

mailik 

mailik 

woman 

kele 

kele 

kule 

child 

maidumonai 

daughter 

eti 

head 

tgutgvl 

tsol 

tgutgul 

hair 

oi 

ono 

oi 

ear 

on  6 

bono 

ono 

eye 

watga 

il 

Ml 

nose 

henka 

suma 

mouth 

mold 

sim 

neck 

tokotok 

kui 

kulut 

arm 

ma 

wak 

kalut 

hand 

tgapai 

ma 

tamsult  or  tamtgut 

fingers 

tgikikvp 

biti 

tgikikup 

leg 

pai 

podo 

bimpi 

foot 

katup 

pai 

pai 

toe 

tap 

biti 

house 

he 

he 

bow 

blumi 

• 

arrow 

huia 

shoes 

solum 

beads 

■ 

hawut 

sky 

hibi 

sun 

oko 

oko 

day 

oko 

eki 

. 

night 

po 

fire 

ga 

sa 

ga 

water 

momi,  mop 

mop 

momi 

river 

lokolok 

mumdi 

mvmti 

stone 

0 

0 

tree 

tga 

tsa 

grapes 

muti 

„ 

deer 

wil 

kut 

kut 

bird 

• 

tsit 

fish 

' 

pala 

salmon 

mai 

mai 

name 

iano 

good 

huk 

wcnne 

link 

bad 

Hog 

maidik 

old 

• 

hawil 

new 

be 

sweet 

svduk 
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FUJUNI. 

SEKUMNE. 

sour 

oho 

hasten 

iewa 

run 

tgel 

gewa 

walk 

iye 

wiye 

swim 

pi 

talk 

wiwina 

enum 

sing 

tsol 

dance 

paio 

one 

ti 

wikte 

two 

teene 

pen 

three 

gupui 

sapui 

four 

pekel 

tsi 

five 

mmtik 

mauk 

six 

tini,  o 

tini,  a 

seven 

tdpui 

pensi  (?) 

eight 

petgei 

tapui  (?) 

nine 

matgum 

mutsum 

ten 

tgapanaka 

aduk 

(60    LA    SOLEDAD.        (7.) 

SAN   MIGUE 

I  began  taking  down,  at  the  same  time,  vocabularies  of  two  languages  from  Indians 
belonging  to  these  missions,  but  was  unfortunately  interrupted  in  my  task,  and  had  no 
opportunity  of  completing  it.  The  few  words  which  were  obtained  will  serve  at  least  to 
show  that  these  languages  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  all  the  rest  contained  in 
this  work. 


one 

two 

three 

four 

five 

six 

seven 

eight 

nine 

ten 

man 

woman 

father 

mother 

son 

daughter 

head 


LA  SOLEDAD. 

himitsa 

utge 

hapfa 

iitjit 

paruag 

imintikga 

udukga 

taitemi 

waUo 

matsoso 


gurigme 
nikdpa 
nikdna 
niklnig 
nikd 


tohi 

kugsu 

ilubdhi 

kesa 

oldrdto 

paidte 

tepa 

sratel 

teditrup 

trupa 

loai,  luai,  loguai 

tlene 

lata 

apdi 

poser,  pasel 

paser,  pasel 

tobuko 
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hair 
ears 
nose 


LA  SOLEBAD. 

SAN  MIGUEL, 

woro/. 

teasdyio 

otgo 

ttntyito 

us 

tenento 

hlin 

trugento 

hai 

treliko 

H  A  I  L  T  S  A. 

mouth 


(8.) 

Mr.  A.  Anderson,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  Carrier  vocabulary,  also  gave 
me  the  following  words  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Indians  on  Milbank  Sound,  in 
latitude  52°  20'  north. 


man,  numus,  wism 

woman,  kdnum 

child,  hapk 

child,  my,  hunuk 

boy,  hunukuf 

head,  hete 

hand,  haidsi 

chief,  /.aimas 

slave,  kdku 

Europeans,  ktimpkgiwa 

house,  koaka 

blanket,  kefysum 

scissors,  kalfkiutylin 

black  silk  handkerchief,  lalayJiiutyJiri 

twine,  tsaiif 

beads,  klaiala/.  {tydaialayC) 

canoe,  kilwa 

knife,  hainum 

shoes,  kaina/. 

shot,  tgutsa,/.aio 

iron,  kilif 

stone  adze,  kili^-kaul 

sun,  tydikgualit 

moon,  nusiy. 

wind,  iodla 

thunder,  guwd/. 

rain,  yufkwa 

snow,  kwispig 

hail,  kelpig 

fire,  tgultila 

water,  wdum 

dog,  wats 

wolf,  kwagiUs 

deer,  kdfmiUu 

deer-skin,  kwdtsaf 


goat,  tgu/. 

beaver,  koolun 

goose,  fOnakaak 

salmon,  mia/. 

great,  kaikias 

small,  /.aiiola 

strong,  tfldwak 

dead,  tflul 

I,  nuka 

thou,  ksu 

we,  nukwdmtk 

many,  kainum 

few,  hana 

yes,  la 

no,  kius 

one,  maniuk 

two,  maliuk 

three,  yupMk 

four,  rnouk 

five,  skiauk 

six,  ketydibuk 

seven,  matflius  or  ma^simus 

eight,  yuy.tii/.simus 

nine,  mumiskumea 

ten,  hayliuskum, 

drink  (to),  ndka/. 

see,  tokwala 

say,  kualoy. 

lie,  tell  falsehood,  kaiiku 

walk,  to^d 

go,  winina 

come,  hainan 

trade,  Ma/ 

understand,  hdomilt 


THE  "JARGON," 


OR 


TRADE-LANGUAGE    OF    OREGON. 


A  very  singular  phenomenon  in  philology  is  the  trade-language,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  the  Jargon,  in  use  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  and  in  the  Oregon  Territory.  The 
circumstances  to  which  it  owes  its  origin  are  probably  as  follows:  When  the  British 
and  American  trading-ships  first  appeared  on  the  coast,  about  sixty  years  ago,  they 
found  there  many  tribes  speaking  distinct  languages.  Had  it  chanced  that  any  one  of 
these  had  been  of  easy  acquisition,  and  very  generally  diffused,  like  the  Chippeway 
among  the  eastern  tribes,  the  Malay  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  Italian  in  the 
Mediterranean,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  adopted  as  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  whites  and  the  natives.  Unfortunately,  all  these  languages,— the  Nootka, 
Nasquale,  Tshinuk,  Tsihailish,  &c, — were  alike  harsh  in  pronunciation,  complex  in 
structure,  and  spoken  over  a  very  limited  space.  The  foreigners,  therefore,  took  no 
pains  to  become  acquainted  with  any  of  them.  But  as  the  harbour  of  Nootka  was,  at 
that  time,  the  head-quarters  or  principal  depot  of  the  trade,  it  was  necessarily  the  case 
that  some  words  of  the  dialect  there  spoken  became  known  to  the  traders,  and  that  the 
Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  made  familiar  with  a  few  English  words.  These,  with 
the  assistance  of  signs,  were  sufficient  for  the  slight  intercourse  that  was  then  main- 
tained. Afterwards,  the  traders  began  to  frequent  the  Columbia  River,  and  naturally 
attempted  to  communicate  with  the  natives  there  by  means  of  the  words  which  they  had 
found  intelligible  at  Nootka.  The  Chinooks,  who  are  quick  in  catching  sounds,  soon 
acquired  these  words,  both  Nootka  and  English,  and  we  find  that  they  were  in  use 
among  them  as  early  as  the  visit  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1804. 

But  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  whites  established  themselves  in  Oregon,  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  scanty  list  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives,  then  in  use,  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  more  constant  and  general  intercourse  that  began  to  take  place 
A  real  language,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  however  limited  in  extent,  was  required;  and 
it  was  formed  by  drawing  upon  the  Tshinuk  for  such  words  as  were  necessary  to  add  to 
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the  skeleton  which  they  already  possessed,  the  sinews  and  tendons,  the  connecting  liga- 
ments, as  it  were,  of  a  speech.  These  consisted  of  the  numerals  (the  ten  digits  and  the 
word  for  hundred),  twelve  pronouns  (/,  ttiou,  he,  we,  ye,  they,  this,  other,  all,  both,  who, 
ivhai),  and  about  twenty  adverbs  and  prepositions  (such  as  now,  tlven,  formerly,  soo?i, 
across,  ashore,  off-shore,  inland,  above,  below,  to,  &c.)  Having  appropriated  these,  and 
a  few  other  words  of  the  same  language,  the  "  Jargon"  assumed  a  regular  shape,  and 
became  of  great  service  as  a  medium  of  communication ; — for  it  is  remarkable  that  for 
many  years  no  foreigner  learned  the  proper  Tshinuk  sufficiently  well  to  be  of  use  as  an 
interpreter. 

But  the  new  language  received  additions  from  other  sources.  The  Canadian  voyageurs, 
as  they  are  called,  who  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  American  and  British  fur  compa- 
nies, were  brought  more  closely  in  contact  with  the  Indians  than  any  others  of  the 
foreigners.  They  did  not  merely  trade,  they  travelled,  hunted,  ate,  and  in  short  lived  with 
them  on  terms  of  familiarity.  The  consequence  was,  that  several  words  of  the  French 
language  were  added  to  the  slender  stock  of  the  Jargon.  These  were  only  such  terms 
as  did  not  previously  belong  to  it,— such  as  the  names  of  various  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  in  use  among  the  Canadians  (bread,  flour,  lard,  overcoat,  hat),  some  implements 
and  articles  of  furniture  (axe,  pipe,  mill,  table,  box),  several  of  the  parts  of  the  body 
(head,  mouth,  tongue,  teeth,  neck,  hand,  foot),  and  the  verbs  to  run,  sing,  and  dance. 
A  single  conjunction,  puis,  corrupted  to  pi,  and  used  in  the  sense  of  and,  was  also 
derived  from  this  source. 

Eight  or  ten  words  were  made  by  what  grammarians  term  onomatopoeia, — that  is, 
were  formed  by  a  rude  attempt  to  imitate  sound,  and  are  therefore  the  sole  and  original 
property  of  the  Jargon.  Considering  its  mode  of  formation,  one  is  rather  surprised  that 
the  number  of  these  words  is  not  greater.  IAplip  is  intended  to  express  the  sound  of 
boiling  water,  and  means,  to  boil;  tiytiy  (or  tintin)  is  the  ringing  of  a  bell;  po  is  the 
report  of  a  gun ;  tiktik  is  for  a  watch;  tumtum  is  the  word  for  heart,  and  is  intended  to 
represent  its  beating;  the  word  turn,  pronounced  with  great  force,  dwelling  upon  the 
concluding  m,  is  the  nearest  approach  which  the  natives  can  make  to  the  noise  of  a 
cataract ;  but  they  usually  join  with  it  the  English  word  water,  making  tum-wdta,  the 
name  which  they  give  to  the  falls  of  a  river.  Mash*  represents  the  sound  of  any  thing 
falling  or  thrown  down  (like  the  English  mash  and  smash)  ;  klak  is  the  sound  of  a 
rope  suddenly  loosed  from  its  fastenings,  or  "  let  go." 

All  the  words  thus  brought  together  and  combined  in  this  singularly  constructed 
speech  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  The  following  list  may  be  regarded 
as  very  nearly  complete. 


NOOTKA. 

haias,  great,  very  kldtaiva,  to  go 

ham,  much,  many  klosh,  good 

kakcal,  to  strike,  hurt,  kill,  destroy  klutshmun,  woman 

*  The  u  and  the  sh  are  employed  in  this  paper,  in  which  a  strictly  scientific  orthography  is  unneces- 
sary, instead  of  the  u  and  q  which  have  been  used  elsewhere. 
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kumdtaks,  to  know,  understand,  hear 
mdkuk,  to  trade,  buy,  sell 
ntdmuk,  to  make,  cause 
mauitsh,  deer 
pdtlatsh,  to  give 
p'ishak,  bad 


taie,  chief 

tanas,  little,  young,  a  child 

tshdko,  to  come 

tshikamin,  iron 

we&  or  m&,  no,  not 


ENGLISH. 


Bosfiin,  American 

hot,  boat 

hdkatshum,  handkerchief 

haus,  house 

klai,  to  cry 

Idas,  glass 

KintslMUh,  English,  Englishman 

kill,  kettle 

kol,  cold 

/e&,  lake 

fe«s,  lazy 

lum,  rum 

waw,  man 

miin,  moon 

miiskit,  musket 

wewi,  name 

nos,  nose 

dluman,  old  man,  father 

/)a?a,  fire 

pepa,  paper 

^os,  suppose 


d,  yes 

dike,  soon 

d/ta,  now,  then,  thereupon 

dnakati  or  ankati,  formerly 

ats,  younger  sister 

au,  younger  brother 

dip,  before 

email,  river 

halmma,  other,  different 

idhale,  name 

idhka,  he,  she,  it 

idkso,  hair 

idkwa,  this  way,  on  this  side 


sdmun,  salmon 

se/,  sail,  canvass,  cotton-cloth 

shus,  shoes,  moccasins 

shiit,  shirt 

sik,  sick 

skin,  skin 

smok,  smoke 

swo,  snow 

soli,  salt 

sft&,  stick,  wood,  tree 

ston,  stone,  bone,  any  thing  solid 

stutshin,  sturgeon 

sun,  sun,  day 

tola,  dollar,  silver 

Uai,  dry 

tshdket,  jacket 

tumola,  to-morrow 

warn,  warm 

wdta,  water 

win,  wind 


TSHINUK. 


idw«,  that  way,  on  that  side 

ikdta,  ikta,  what,  why 

ilehi,  earth,  land 

inatai,  beyond,  across 

iotso,  bone 

Isik,  paddle 

ishi,  now,  immediately 

itsiihut,  black  bear 

iidkot,  long 

&dA,  where? 

kainutl,  tobacco 

kalaitan,  arrow,  shot,  bullet 

kaldkala,  bird 
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kdmuks,  dog 

kanamdkst,  both 

kanawe,  all 

ka?iemi  canoe 

kantshiak,  how  much?  how  many?  when? 

kdp-hu,  or  kdpithu,  elder  brother 

kata,  what 

klkwili,  below,  low,  down 

kilapai,  to  turn,  return 

kiliktin,  flint,  glass 

kilitsut,  bottle 

kimta,  behind 

kiutan,  horse 

klahaweam,  to  salute,  to  sympathise  with 

&&£?;/,  black 

klaksta,  who 

klaska,  they 

kleskivesk,  mat 

klipait,  rope,  string,  thread 

&/?'£/,  sour 

kosah,  sky 

kwaldn,  ear 

kwdnisum,  always 

£m*s,  afraid,  timid 

kwehkweh,  duck 

likpuhii,  or  Zi&po,  elder  sister 

maika,  thou,  thy 

maimi,  down  stream 

mdlkwili,   (or  mdtlkwili),   ashore,   away 

from  the  river,  inland 
mdtlini,  to  or  near  the  river 
memelust,  dead,  to  die 
mistshimus,  slave 
mitkoi,  to  stand,  be  still 
mitlait,  to  sit,  reside,  remain 
musaika,  we,  our 
musmus,  buffalo,  cattle 
^a  ?  interrogative  particle 


wda,  mother 

naika,  thou,  thine 

nandmuks,  other 

naiiits,  off-shore,  on  the  stream 

nawitika,  surely,  certainly 

nvsaika,  ye,  your 

olapitski,  fire 

bpikun,  basket,  tin  kettle 

opitlki,  bow 

opitsa,  knife 

opotsh,  stern  of  vessel 

oZ/a/z.,  sun,  day 

pilpil,  red,  blood 

pitshih,  green 

sdhali,  sdkali,  high,  up 

saiam,  the  brown  bear 

si,  sweet 

sidhos,  eye 

sz£s,  friend 

spa/j,  blue 

sukwalal,  gun,  musket 

tadnliki,  yesterday 

tamolitsh,  cask,  barrel 

tidivit,  leg. 

#/  or  ft/7,  heavy  ;  tired 

tilikum,  men,  people 

tilikum-mdma,  father 

^'7«7ve,  directly,  instantly,  soon 

fc/zis,  cold 

tshum,  paint,  painted 

feo/*;,  water 

tukeh,  to  wish 

tuki/p,  white 

w&H,  to-morrow 

■we/rf,  again  ,•  more 

!0»to,  road,  path,  trail 

Winapi,  by  and  bye,  presently 

(The  numerals  are  given  elsewhere.) 


FRENCH. 


&apo,  (rapo£)  coat,  frock 

kaset  (cassette)  box 

&m&  (courir)  to  run 

fofo/s/,!  (/a  bouc/ie),  mouth 

lahdsh  (la  hdche),  axe 

M&s  (/a  graisse),  grease,  lard 


laldn  (la  langue),  tongue 

lamestin  (la  medecine),  medicine,  doctor 

lamontai  (la  montagne),  mountain 

lapip  (la  pipe),  pipe 

lasuai  (la  soie),  silk 

latdpl  (la  table),  table 
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latet  (la  tite),  head 
laicest  (la  veste),  waistcoat 
laicie  (la  vieillc),  old  woman 
Ubiskwl  (le  biscuit),  biscuit 
lemtdon,  sheep 
lepie  (le  pied),  foot 
likii  (le  cou),  neck 
HIm  (le  hup),  wolf 
Hindu  (le  main),  hand 
litan  (les  dents),  teeth 
lu-mardn  (loup  marin),  seal 


mula  (moulin),  mill 
papa,  father 

Pasaiuks  (Frangais),  Frenchman 
pasese  (frangaises  ?)  cloth,  blanket 
pulali  (poudre),  gunpowder 
sapelil  (lafarine  ?),  flour,  bread 
sdwash  (sauvage),  Indian 
shanle  (chanter),  to  sing 
sidpot,  sidpul  (chapeau),  hat 
tonse  (danser),  to  dance 


BY    ONOMATOPOEIA. 


ha/tf  haul  hurra  I  hasten!  quick! 

hehe,  to  laugh 

kldk,  untied,  let  loose 

liplip,  to  boil 

mash,  fallen,  crushed,  broken 

pb,  to  shoot,  noise  of  a  gun 


tiktik,  a  watch 

tiijtiij,  a  bell 

turn,  a  heavy  noise ;  tum-wata,  cataract 

tumtum,  heart 

(pilton,  foolish) 


DOUBTFUL. 

The  following,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  must  be  either  Tshinuk  or  Nootka  :  but  it 
is  uncertain  to  which  of  the  two  they  are  to  be  referred. 


luiiak,  quick 

hdu,  none 

ikta,  goods,  property 

ina,  beaver 

iskam,  to  take,  get 

kdkica,  so,  thus,  like 

kdltas,  merely,  to  no  purpose 

kamusak,  beads 

kdo,  tied,  made  fast 

kapshudla,  to  steal 

kiapot,  (qu.  aiguille  a  peau  ?)  needle 

klirnenekwit,  to  lie 

kliminklimin,  sand,  fine,  ground  fine, 
broken  to  pieces 

klunds,  perhaps ;  I  do  not  know 

kushiskushis,  stockings 

kwapa,  to,  toward,  at,  of,  about,  con- 
cerning 

kwapct,  no  more,  no  longer ;  stop 

lele,  long  time 


Mo,  to  carry 

mdkamak,  to  eat,  drink,  swallow,  inhale 

masdtsi,  bad 

musam,  to  lie  down,  to  sleep 

ndnanitsh,  or  ndnitsh,  to  sea 

bkok,  this,  that 

olele,  berries,  fruit 

olo,  hungry,  thirsty 

pblakli,  night,  dark 

said,  far 

sakdluks,  trowsers 

sdleks,  angry ;  to  quarrel,  fight 

sitkum,  half 

skukum,  strong,  powerful ;  fearful 

snas,  rain 

supina,  to  jump 

tiltil,  tshillshil,  a  button ;  a  star 

titush,  milk 

tsolo,  to  lose  one's  way,  to  mistake 

wdwa,  to  speak,  to  tell 
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It  may  appear  singular  that  some  English  words  should  be  employed  (such  as  man, 
sun,  moon,  stick,  snow,  warm,  &c),  which,  it  would  seem,  might  have  been  supplied, 
like  the  other  similar  terms,  from  the  Indian  languages.  The  reason  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  corresponding  terms  in  those  languages  are  so  exceedingly 
rugged  in  sound  as  to  be  impracticable  to  even  English  organs  of  speech.  The  Tshinuk 
translation  of  the  above-mentioned  terms  would  be  kotyklikum,  otylay,  okutylamen, 
iytebdyvstyu,  t/Jkapa,  and  agdtylaq.  In  some  cases,  where  the  Tshinuk  term  is  less 
difficult,  both  that  and  the  English  are  in  use,  and  equally  well  understood;  as,  tsolc  and 
umta,  for  water,— tgis  and  kol,  for  cold,— olapitski  and  paia,  for  fire.  The  word  father 
has  three  synonyms  derived  from  three  languages,  papa,  from  the  French,  ohiman 
(old  man),  from  the  English,  and  Mikum-mdma  from  the  Tshinuk ;  (the  proper  word 
in  the  latter  is  mama,  but  as  this  is  found  to  be  ambiguous,  from  its  different  meaning  in 
English  and  French,  the  word  tilikum,  men,  is  prefixed).  We  are  reminded  of  our  own 
language,  in  which  we  have  the  common  term  dad  (or  daddy)  derived  from  the  Welsh 
or  ancient  British,  the  word  father,  of  Saxon  origin,  and  the  word  papa,  which  we,  like 
the  Chinooks,  have  borrowed  from  the  French. 

The  origin  of  some  of  the  words  is  rather  whimsical.  The  Americans,  British,  and 
French  are  distinguished  by  the  terms  Bostun  (or  Boston),  Kintshotsh  (King  George), 
and  Pasaiuhs,  which  we  presume  to  be  the  word  Frangais,  corrupted  to  Pasai  (as  neither 
/,  r,  nor  the  nasal  n  can  be  pronounced  by  the  Indians),  with  the  Tshinuk  plural  termi- 
nation uks  added.  The  word  for  blanket  is  probably  from  the  same  source  (frangaises, 
French  goods,  or  clothing).  Foolish  is  expressed  by  Pilton,  which  was  the  name  of  a 
Canadian  who  became  deranged  at  Fort  Vancouver ;  he  was  the  first  person  whom  the 
natives  had  ever  seen  in  that  state,  and  his  strange  appearance  and  actions  made  such 
an  impression  upon  them,  that  thenceforward  any  one  who  conducted  in  an  absurd  or 
irrational  manner  was  said  to  act  kaku-a  Pilton,  "like  Pilton;"  but  the  word  is  now 
commonly  used  without  the  preceding  particle. 

In  the  phonology  of  the  language  one  point  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  illustrating  the 
usual  result  of  the  fusion  of  two  or  more  languages.  As  the  Jargon  is  to  be  spoken  by 
Chinooks,  Englishmen,  and  Frenchmen,  so  as  to  be  alike  easy  and  intelligible  to  all,  it 
must  admit  no  sound  which  cannot  be  readily  pronounced  by  all  three.  The  gutturals 
of  the  Tshinuk  (y  and  q)  are  softened  to  h  and  k  ;  tyl  becomes  Id  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  and  U  at  the  end  ;  and  some  of  the  harsh  combinations  of  consonants  are  simplified 
by  omitting  one  or  two  of  the  elements.  Thus  we  have  tukeh  for  titqey,  klitl  for  tylityl, 
klosh  for  tyMsh,  tsok  for  tyltsoqua,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  d,f,  g,  r,  v,  z  of  the 
English  and  French  become  in  the  mouth  of  a  Chinook,  t,  p,  k,  I,  iv  and  5.  The 
English  j  (dzh)  is  changed  to  tsh  ;  the  French  nasal  n  is  dropped,  or  is  retained  without 
its  nasal  sound.  Examples  of  all  these,  and  of  other  changes,  will  be  seen  in  the  voca- 
bulary ;  and  we  may  compare  them  with  the  similar  effect  produced  by  that  combination 
of  Saxon  and  French  which  formed  our  modern  English  tongue. 

In  the  pronunciation  of  a  few  words  there  are  some  slight  variations.  The  short  vowel 
u  (or  u)  is  frequently  uttered  like  a  short  i,  and  sometimes  like  a  short  a;  sunumdkst 
{sunumakst)  seven,  is  pronounced  by  some  persons  slnimakst,  by  others  sanamtikst  ; 
kwunum,  five,  is  changed  to  kwinum  and  kivanum ;  ltd,  heavy  or  tired,  is  often  pro- 
nounced til,  &c.  In  many  words  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  o  or  u  should  be 
written ;  as,  mamvk  or  mdmok,  to  make,— memelust  or  memelost,  to  die,— tsok  or  tsuk, 
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water, — ntftsam  or  musitm,  to  sleep.  A  similar  difficulty  sometimes  occurs  with  the  e 
and  i  ;  as,  kanawe  or  kanau%  all,— Mo  or  hilu,  none.  <S  is  occasionally  pronounced 
like  sh,  and  vice  versa ;  a  letter  or  syllable  is  sometimes  dropped,  as  nananitsh  or  ndnitsh, 
to  see, — ikata  or  ikfzi,  what?  All  these  variations,  however,  are  unimportant,  and  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  language  is  spoken  with  great  uniformity  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  country  where  it  prevails. 

The  grammatical  rules  are  very  simple.  Inflections  there  are  none.  The  only 
instance  in  which  a  word  seemed  to  be  varied  in  form,  was  that  of  the  interrogative  pro- 
noun kata,  what,  of  which  ikata  was  occasionally  used  in  an  oblique  case,  as,  naika 
kivaprf  kumdtaks  ikata  maika  wawa  naika,  I  have  forgotten  (no  longer  know)  what 
you  said  to  me.     But  ikata  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of"  for  what?"  or  "  why?" 

There  is  no  article  in  the  language.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  okok,  this,  occa- 
sionally supplies  the  place  of  the  English  the. 

The  genitive  of  DOUDS  is  determined  merely  by  the  construction ;  as,  kata  nem  maika 
papa  t  what  is  the  name  of  thy  father? 

The  plural  is  in  general  not  distinguished  in  speaking;  sometimes,  haiu,  many,  is 
employed  by  way  of  emphasis. 

The  adjective  precedes  the  noun,  as  in  Tshinuk  and  English;  as,  lasuai  hdkatshum, 
silk  handkerchief;  tnasatsi  tilikum,  bad  people. 

Comparison  is  expressed  by  a  periphrasis.  "  1  am  stronger  than  thou,"  would  be, 
ark  maika  skakum  kakiva  naika,  lit.,  thou  not  strong  as  I.  The  superlative  degree  is 
indicated  by  adverbs  ;  as,  haias  dluman  okok  kanem,  very  old  that  canoe ;  saia  dnakati 
very  ancient  (lit.  far  ago).  A  great  deal  is  expressed  by  the  mere  stress  of  the  voice; 
haias"  (dwelling  long  on  the  last  syllable)  means  very,  exceedingly  great ;  dn"dkdti, 
with  the  first  syllable  drawn  out,  signifies,  very  long  ago;  so  haidk" , haiu" ,  tanas" ,  &c. 
The  numerals  are  from  the  Tshinuk.     They  are — 

ikt  or  iht  one  sunumdkst,  sinimdkst,  sdndmdkst  seven 

makst,  or  mdkust  two  stoMkin  or  stuhtkin  eight 

kkm  or  klun  three  Tavist  or  kwaiUst  nine 

kikei for  lakt  four  tdtklam  Jen 

hum  mm,  kwinum,  or  kwdnam  five  takamdnak  or  takamanak  hundred 

tdkam  or  tdham  s'x 

Some  of  the  variations  in  pronunciation  whieh  appear  in  the  foregoing  have  been 
already  explained;  the  others  proeeed  from  the  greater  or  less  approximation  attempted 
by  the  speaker  to  the  original  terms  in  Tshinuk;  but  all  the  forms  would  be  equally 

"  ThToirlns  of  the  numerals  a.  the  mo,  simple  possible.     -£££; 
pi  ikt,  ten  and  one;  twelve  is  WH.  fi  ««**.  f-    *7**."£2E 
Thirty  ton  tatklum.   Thousand  is  taUeUm  takarntnak,  or  ten    un  f^^™ 
dred  and  forty-two  would  be  tatlelam  pi  *****  takamtrutk,  laket  tatlelam,  *.  *** 
The  personal  pronouns  are — 

_      T  musaika,  we 

"■*5  '  «imika,  ye 

m«^«,  thou  aukat     they 

idhka,   he 
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Musaika,  in  Tshinuk,  means  «  we  here,"  excluding  the  person  addressed ;  in  the  Jargon 
it  is  used  in  a  more  general  sense,  though  alhaika,  which  means  we  all  (including  the 
person  addressed)  is  sometimes  employed  by  those  who  understand  the  native  idiom. 

The  personal  pronouns  become  possessive  merely  by  being  prefixed  to  nouns  \  as, 
naika  haus,  my  house;  maika  oluman,  thy  father;  iahlca  kapo,  his  coat. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  klaksta,  who?  hata  or  ikata,  what?  kdntshiak,  how 
much,  how  many?  The  last  is  also  used  for  when?  i.e.  how  much  time,  or  how 
many  days? 

The  relative  pronouns  must  in  general  be  understood;  as,  kdh  okok  sdmun  maika 
wawa  kwapa  naika,  where  is  that  salmon  [of  which]  you  spoke  to  me?  Sometimes, 
however,  the  interrogative  pronouns  supply  their  place,  as  in  English  ,— as,  wek  naika 
kumataks  ikata  maika  wawa,  I  do  not  understand  what  thou  sayest. 

Okok,  this  or  that,  is  the  only  demonstrative  pronoun. 

The  indefinite  pronouns  are  kanamdkst,  both,  helu,  none,  kanaive,  all,  haiu,  much  or 
many,  tanas,  few  or  little,  haloima,  other. 

In  general,  the  tense  of  the  verb  is  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  context.  When  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  distinguish  the  time,  certain  adverbs  are  employed,  as,  ishi,  now, 
alta,  now,  just  now,  straightway,  winipi,  presently,  alke,  soon,  tshike,  directly,  instantly  ; 
~'  fo^erly,  okok-sun,  to-day,  tiimdla  or  waki,  to-morrow,  tddnliki,  yesterday 
The  future,  m  the  sense  of  «  about  to,"  «  ready  to,"  is  sometimes  expressed  by  tukeh, 
which  means  properly  to  icish  or  desire,— as,  naika  papa  tukeh  memelust,  my  father  is 
near  dying,  or  about  to  die. 

A  conditional  or  suppositive  signification  is  given  to  the  verb  bv  prefixing  the  words 
Manas .perhaps,  and  pas,  derived  from  the  English  suppose,  but  used  rather  indefinitely; 
as,  naika  kwas  naika  tilikum-mdma  klunds  mememust,  I  am  afraid  that  my  father  will 
die  (ht.  I  afraid  my  father  perhaps  die).  Naika  tukeh  pos  maika  mdmuk  klosh  naika 
lahash,  I  wish  you  would  mend  my  axe  (lit.,  I  wish  suppose  you  make  good  my  axe). 
Pos  maika  klataiva  idhtva,  pi  naika  tshako  kdkwa,  if  you  will  go  yonder,  I  will  follow 
(ht.,  suppose  you  go  that  way,  then  I  come  the  same). 

An  interrogative  form  is  sometimes  made  by  inserting  the  particle  na  ;  as,  maika  na 
tukeh  makuk  maika  kiutan  kuapa  naika,  do  you  wish  to  sell  your  horse  to  me? 

The  substantive  verb  must  always  be  understood  from  the  form  of  the  sentence;  as 
maika  pilton,  thou  art  foolish;  •*  maika  an?  is  thy  brother  sick?  Haias  oluman 
maika  kanem,  very  old  is  thy  canoe. 

The  adverb  usually  precedes  the  adjective  or  verb  which  it  qualifies,  though  it  mav 
sometimes  follow  the  latter;  as,  huias  klosh,  very  good;  kaltas  naika  «X,  I  am 
only  sleeping ;  naika  luiias  tukeh  kumataks,  I  very  much  wish  to  know ;  welct  ikt  sun 
one  more  day,  or  again  one  day  ;  patlatsh  wekt,  give  more,  or  again 

There  ,s  but  one  preposition,  viz.,  kwapa  or  kwapa,  which  is  used  in  various  senses 
as,  to,  for,  at,  in,  among,  towards,  &c.  But  even  this  may  generally  be  omitted,  and  the 
sentence  remam  tntelhg  ble  Naika  klatawa  naika  kaus,  can  only  mean,  «  I  m  going 
to  my  house."  Kikvnli,  down,  is  nsed  in  the  sense  of  beneath,  and  sakali,  high,  op,  in 
the  sense  of  above.  &        '  ' 

Only  two  conjunctions,  properly  speaking,  are  found  in  the  language ;-»,:,  from  the 
French  word  puis  is  nsed  to  mean  and,  or,  then,  &c. ;  pos,  from  suppose,  means  if,  in 
case  Oat,  provided  t/u*,  and  serves  in  general  as  a  sign  of  the  subjunctive  or  conditional 
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All  those  exclamations  which  are  the  natural  expressions  of  feeling  and  passion  may 
bo  said  to  belong,  ex  origine,  to  this  idiom.  The  only  one  really  peculiar  to  it  (and  that 
borrowed  partly  from  the  English)  is  the  expression  "haul  haul  hurra!"  which  is 
used  to  urge  or  hasten  a  party  in  any  work. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  incomprehensible  that  a  language,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
composed  of  so  few  words,  thus  inartificially  combined,  should  be  extensively  used  as 
the  sole  medium  of  intercommunication  among  many  thousand  individuals.  Various 
circumstances  are,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  estimating  its  value  as  such  a 
medium.  In  the  first  place,  a  good  deal  is  expressed  by  the  tone  of  voice,  the  look,  and 
gesture  of  ihe  speaker.  The  Indians,  in  general,  contrary  to  what  is,  we  believe,  the 
common  opinion,  are  very  sparing  of  their  gesticulations.  No  languages,  probably, 
require  less  assistance  from  this  source  than  theirs.  Every  circumstance  and  qualifica- 
tion of  their  ideas  is  expressed  in  their  speech  with  a  minuteness  which  to  those  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  languages  of  Europe  appears  exaggerated  and  idle, — as  much  so  as 
the  forms  of  the  German  and  Latin  may  seem  to  the  Chinese.  We  frequently  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  the  sudden  change  produced  when  a  party  of  natives,  who  had  been  con- 
B  in  their  own  tongue,  were  joined  by  a  foreigner,  with  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
speak  in  the  Jargon.  The  countenances  which  before  had  been  grave,  stolid,  and  inex- 
\e,  were  instantly  lighted  up  with  animation;  the  low,  monotonous  tone  became 
lively  and  modulated ;  every  feature  was  active;  the  head,  the  arms,  and  the  whole  body 
were  in  motion,  and  every  look  and  gesture  became  instinct  with  meaning.  One  who 
knew  merely  the  subject  of  the  discourse  might  often  have  comprehended,  from  this 
source  alone,  the  general  purport  of  the  conversation. 

1 1  should  further  be  observed  that  many  of  the  words  have  a  very  general  sense,  and 
may  receive  several  different  though  allied  significations,  according  to  the  context.  Thus 
mahuk  is  to  tradr,  buy,  sell,  or  barter;  sdkali,  or  sahali,  expresses  above,  up,  over, 
high,  tall;  stile  is  stick,  wood,  tree,  forest,  club,  cane,  &c;  salelcs  is  angry,  hostile,  to 
quarrel,  fight ;  mitlait  is  to  sit,  reside,  remain,  stop ;  mdkamak  is  to  take  any  thing 
into  the 'mouth,— hence  mdkamak  sdmuu,  to  eat  salmon;  mdkamak  isok,  to  drink 
water  ;  maknniuk  kainutl,  to  smoke  tobacco. 

But  it  is  in  the  faculty  of  combining  and  compounding  its  simple  vocables,— a  power 
which  it  derives,  no  doubt,  from  its  connexion  with  the  Indian  tongues,— that  the  Jargon 
finds  its  special  adaptation  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.  Two  or  three  hundred 
words  may  be  learned  without  difficulty  in  a  day,  and  a  very  short  time  will  make  the 
learner  familiar  with  their  ordinary  use  and  construction.  He  will  then  have  no  dim- 
culty  in  understanding  the  numerous  compounds  which,  if  they  had  been  simple  words, 
would  have  cost  him  much  additional  labour.  Almost  every  verb  and  adjective  may 
receive  a  new  signification  by  prefixing  the  word  mdmuk,  to  make  or  cause.  Thus 
mdmuk  tsMko  (to  make  to  come),  to  bring;  mdmuk  Ud^a  (make  to  go to  send  or 
drive  away;  mamuk  mash,  to  throw  down,  to  smash;  mavvuk  po  to  he  a  gun 
mdmuk  Josh,  to  repair,  put  in  order,  arrange,  cure;  mamuk  «*j£*£* 
lower,  to  bury ;  mdmuk  klimin,  to  make  fine,  like  sand,  hence  to  grind ;  mamuk  pepa, 
to  write ;  mdmuk  kumataks,  to  make  to  know,  to  teach   &c 

The  following  instances  will  show  the  ™^^^^^  sailor; 
the  English  words  man,  sUp,  sUk,  ston,  f^f££  \  iece  /petrined  wood. 
shipsiik,  a  spar;  stikskin,  bark;  selhaus,  a  tent,  stikston,      p  l 
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The  latter  term  was  used  by  a  native  who  saw  the  geologist  collecting  specimens  of  that 
description ;  whether  it  was  composed  on  the  spot,  or  was  already  in  use,  is  not  known. 
Baiu-haus  (many  houses)  is  the  common  term  for  town;  kol-ilehi,  wam-ikhi,  (cold 
country,  warm  country,)  mean  summer  and  winter,-  kolsik-wdmsik  (cold  sickness  warm 
sickness)  pronounced  as  one  word,  is  the  term  for  fever  and  ague;  kwapet-kumataks  (no 
longer  know)  means  to  forget.  Tanas-man  (little  man)  is  the  term  for  boy  ;  tanas-klutsh- 
man,  for  girL  The  usual  expression  for  God  is  sdkali-taie,  lit.,  above-chief,  or  the  chief 
on  high.  Turn,  heavy  noise,  and  water,  make  tum-wdta,  a  cataract;  tid-tsok  (heavy 
water)  is  ice. 

The  place  at  which  the  Jargon  is  most  in  use  is  at  Fort  Vancouver.  At  this  establish- 
ment five  languages  are  spoken  by  about  five  hundred  persons,— namely,  the  English, 
the  Canadian  French,  the  Tshinuk,  the  Cree  or  Knisteneau,  and  the  Hawaiian.  The 
three  former  are  already  accounted  for;  the  Cree  is  the  language  spoken  in  the  families 
of  many  officers  and  men  belonging  lo  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  have  married 
half-breed  wives  at  the  posts  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The"  Hawaiian  is  in  use 
among  about  a  hundred  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  who  are  employed  as  labourers 
about  the  fort.  Besides  these  five  languages,  there  are  many  others,— the  Tsihailish, 
Walawala,  Kalapuya,  Naskwale,  &c.,— which  are  daily  heard  from  natives  who  visit  the 
fort  for  the  purpose  of  trading.  Among  all  these  individuals,  there  are  very  few  who 
understand  more  than  two  languages,  and  many  who  speak  only  their  own.  The 
general  communication  is,  therefore,  maintained  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Jargon,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  prevailing  idiom.  There  are  Canadians  and  half-breeds  married 
to  Chinook  women,  who  can  only  converse  with  their  wives  in  this  speech,— and  it  is  the 
fact,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  many  young  children  are  growing  up  to  whom  this 
factitious  language  is  really  the  mother  tongue,  and  who  speak  it  with  more  readiness 
and  perfection  than  any  other.  Could  the  state  of  things  which  now  exists  there  be 
suffered  to  remain  for  a  century  longer,  the  result  might  be  the  formation  of  a  race  and 
idiom  whose  affinities  would  be  a  puzzle  to  ethnographers.  The  tide  of  population,  how- 
ever,  which  is  now  turning  in  that  direction,  will  soon  overwhelm  and  absorb  all  these 
scattered  fragments  of  peculiar  lineage  and  speech,  leaving  no  trace  behind  but  such  as 
may  exist  on  the  written  page.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed  advisable,  at  this  time  to 
preserve  these  details  in  regard  to  a  subject  of  some  interest  in  itself,  from  its  singularity 
and  which  may  be  of  no  slight  value  from  its  bearing  on  certain  points  of  philological 
investigation.  D 


In  addition  to  the  examples  of  construction  given  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  following 
colloquial  phrases,  written  down  as  they  were  heard  from  the  natives  and  others  versed 
in  the  idiom,  will  show  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed  as  a  medium  of  ordinary 
intercourse. 


JNd,  siks  ! 
Klahdweam 
Kah  maika  haus  ? 
Kdh  maika  klatawa  ? 


Ho !  friend ! 

How  do  you  do  1  (the  common  salutation.) 

Where  is  thy  house  ? 

Where  art  thou  going? 
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Naika  tsolo 

Kah  trikat  kldtawa  Wakaikum  I 

Kah  maika  t&liako  ? 

Kdntshiak  maika  klatawa  maika  Jmus  ? 

Patlatsh  tsok 

Haias  olo  tsok  naika 

Haias  olo  makamak 

Naika  kldtawa  kuapa  ka?iem 

Kwapet  waiva  ! 

Wek  naika  ndnanitsh 

Kdntshiak  maika  tilikum  ? 

Tdtlelam  pi  klon  liaus  kanawe 

Naika  tukeh  makamak  maiiitsh 

Kdntshiak  sdtmm  maika  makok  tshako  ? 

Kata  okok  win  ? 

Haias  win.     Helu  win. 

Okok  sun  haias  warn 

Okok  maika  haus  ? 

Okok  stik  kldtawa  ilehi 

Kdntshiak  tshako  maika  naa  ? 

Sik  maika  papa  ? 

Naivitika  haias  klahdweam  iahka 

Naika  kdkshatl  upitlki 

Kakshatl  tiaika  lepie 

Maika  na  kumataks  dike  shnds 

Haias  masdtsi  maika  kanem 

Alke  klatawa  klktcili 

Kata  idhale  maika  papa,  or  \ 

Kata  nem  maika  tilikum-ma?na,  or         > 

Kata  nem  maika  bluman  ?  J 

Naika  haias  tukeh  kumataks  mamuk  pepa 

Andkati  haias  naika  kumataks  kdpshu- 

dla, — alta  kilapai  naika  tumtiim 
Nawitika  haias  idhka  kumataks  supina 
Ikdta  maika  wek  kldtawa  kdkshatl  ina, 

alke  maika  makok  muskit  ? 
Nawitika  kanawe  nusaika  tilikum  meme- 

lust 
Haias  klosh  okok  mula ;  haiak  okok  ma- 
muk klimenklimen  okok  sdpalil 
Wek  nusaika  kumataks  wikat 
Kwapd  ilehi  kldtawa  ship 
Helu  tsok 
Haias  win 

Kdksliati;  klimen  tshako 
Alta  tilip  kikwili  tsok 

1 


I  have  lost  my  way. 

Where  is  the  way  to  go  to  Wakaikum  ? 

Whence  comest  thou  1 

When  art  thou  going  to  thy  house? 

Give  me  some  water. 

I  am  very  thirsty. 

Very  hungry. 

I  am  going  in  a  canoe. 

Do  not  talk,  or,  stop  talking ! 

I  do  not  see,  have  not  seen,  &c. 

How  many  are  thy  people  ? 

Thirteen  houses  in  all. 

I  want  to  eat  some  venison. 

How  many  salmon  dost  thou  bring  to  trade? 

How  was  the  wind  ?  (what  that  wind  ?) 

A  strong  wind.     No  wind. 

The  sun  (or  day)  was  very  warm. 

Is  this  thy  house  ? 

The  tree  fell  to  the  ground. 

When  is  thy  mother  coming? 

Is  thy  father  sick  ? 

Truly  he  is  much  to  be  pitied. 

I  have  broken  my  bow. 

My  leg  is  broken. 

Dost  thou  think  it  will  rain  ? 

Thy  canoe  is  very  bad. 

By  and  bye  it  will  sink. 

What  is.  the  name  of  thy  father? 

I  wish  very  much  to  learn  to  write. 
Formerly  I  used  to  (lit.,  knew  to)   steal 

much, — now  my  heart  is  changed. 
Truly  he  can  jump  well  (lit.,  knows  to  jump). 
Why  dost  thou  not  go  and  kill  beaver,  and 

buy  a  gun  ? 
Truly  all  our  people  are  dead. 

Very  good  is  that  mill ;  quickly  it  grinds 

the  corn. 
We  did  not  know  the  channel. 
The  ship  went  aground. 
There  was  no  water. 
The  wind  was  high. 
Perished ;  went  to  pieces. 
Then  sunk  down  into  the  water. 
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Wek  klaksta  memelust, — kanawt  kldtawa 

mdlkwili 
Nusaika  sdleks  masdtsi-tilikum 
Klon  nusaika  kakshatl 
Mdkust  kdkwa  haiu  nusaika 
Kdntshiak  miisaika  1 
Mdkust  tdtlelam  pi  kwdnam 


Nobody  was  drowned  ;  all  got  ashore. 

We  fought  the  enemy  (bad  people). 

We  killed  three. 

They  were  twice  as  many  as  we. 

How  many  were  there  of  you  1 

Twenty-five. 


VOCABULARY. 

The  following  list  contains  all  the  simple  words  of  the  trade-language,  and  some  of 
the  compound  terms ;  but  to  have  included  all  the  latter  would  have  swelled  the  vocabu- 
lary to  many  times  its  present  extent.  Indeed  a  selection  of  several  thousand  English 
words  might  be  made  for  which  corresponding  expressions  could  be  found  or  formed  in 
this  language,  according  to  the  principles  before  explained.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
work  of  some  labour  and  very  little  use.  What  is  here  given  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy- 
any  curiosity  which  may  be  felt  concerning  this  singular  speech. 


About,  concerning,  kwapa. 

About  to,  tukeh. 

Above,  sdhali  or  sdkali. 

Across  (a  river),  inatai. 

Afraid,  timid,  kivas. 

All,  kanawe,  kanawi. 

Always,  kwdnisum. 

American,  Bostun. 

And,  pi. 

Arm,  limdn. 

Arrive  at,  ndndnitsh  (to  see). 

Arrow,  kalaitan. 

Ashore,  mdlkwili. 

As,  kdkwa,. 

At,  kwapa. 

Axe,  lahdsh. 


B 


Bad,    masdtsi    or    masdtshi ;    pishak    or 

peshak. 
Barrel,  tamolutsh  or  tamolits. 


Basket,  opikun. 

Beads,  kamosuk. 

Bear,  black,  itshuhid  ;  brown,  saiam. 

Beat,  kakshatl. 

Beaver,  ina. 

Before,  elip. 

Behind,  kimta. 

Bell,  tingting  or  tintin. 

Beneath,  kikwili. 

Berries,  olele. 

Bird,  kaldkald. 

Biscuit,  lebiskwi. 

Black,  Mail. 

Blanket,  pasese,  pasisi. 

Blood,  pilpil  (i.  e.  red). 

Boat,  bat. 

Boil,  liplip. 

Bone,  ston. 

Both,  kanamdkst. 

Bottle,  kilitsut ;  kiliktin  (flint). 

Bow,  upitlki,  or  opilki. 

Box,  kaset. 

Boy,  tdnas-man.' 

Brandy,  olapitski-tsok  (fire-water). 

Bread,  sapelil. 
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Break,  kdkstuUl;  mdmuk  mash. 

Bring,  mdmuk  tshako. 

Brother,  elder,  kdpo,  kdpuhu. 

Brother,  younger,  au. 

Bullet,  kalaitan. 

Butter,  musmus-lakks  (cow-grease). 

Button,  tiltil,  or  tshiltshil. 

Buy,  mdkuk,  or  mdkok. 

By  and  bye,  ivinipi,  dike. 

c 

Canoe,  kanim. 

Cap,  sidpot,  or  sidpul. 

Carry,  lolo. 

Cattle,  musmus. 

Chief,  taie. 

Child,  tanas. 

Cloth,  woollen,  pasese  ;  cotton,  sel. 

Coat,  kapo. 

Cold,  tshis  ;  kdl. 

Come,  tshako. 

Cook,  mdmuk  paia. 

Corn,  sdpelil. 

Cry,  klai. 

D 

Dance,  ddnse. 

Dark,  jtffe&ft  (night) ;  HdtZ  (black). 

Day,  sitn. 

Deer,  mairitsh. 

Die,  dead,  memelost,  mimlust. 

Doctor,  lametsxn. 

Dog,  kdmuks. 

Dollar,  2d7a. 

Down,  kikwili. 

Down-stream,  maiami,  or  maimi. 

Dry,  £/ai. 

Duck,  kwehkiveh. 

E 

Ear,  kivaldn. 

Earth,  land,  &&fi  or  ffo/<i. 

Eat,  mdkamdk. 


Elk,  molak. 

Englishman,  Kintshdtsh. 
Eye,  sidhos. 


Falls  (of  a  river),  tum-wdta. 

Far,  said. 

Father,  joapa,  oluman,  tilikum-mdma. 

Fetid,  Mm ;  jpw/i. 

Fever  and  ague,  kolsik-wdmsik. 

Fight,  saMs  ;  kdkshatl. 

Fire,  pmt. 

Flint,  klliktin 

Food,  mdkamdk. 

Foolish,  pilton. 

Foot,  /(?pie. 

Forget,  kwdpet-kumataks. 

Formerly,  dndkati. 

Frenchman,  pasaiuks. 

Friends,  si&s. 


G 

Get,  iskam. 

Girl,  tdnas-klutshman. 

Give,  pdtlatsh. 

Glass,  &7ds. 

Go,  kldtaiva. 

God,  sdkali-taie. 

Good,  7cZo5^. 

Goods,  merchandise,  iHto,  or  i&ta. 

Green,  pitshish. 

Grind,  mdmuk  klimenklimen. 

Gun,  muskit 

H 

Hair,  idA;so  or  ya&so. 
Half,  sitkum. 
Hand,  Zmdrc  or  Zmd. 
Handkerchief,  hdkatshum. 
Hat,  sid>tf. 
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He,  she,  his,  hers,  idhka  or  ydhka. 

Head,  latet. 

Hear,  kiimataks  or  kumtaks. 

Heart,  tumtum  or  timtim. 

Heavy,  tul  or  til. 

Here,  okok  (this) ;  idkwa  (this  way). 

High,  sdhali. 

Horse,  kiutan. 

Hot,  haias  warn. 

House,  haus. 

How  much,  how  many,  kdntshiak,  kdntsek. 

Hungry,  oh. 

Hurry  !  "  hau  !  hau  !  hurra  /" 


Leg,  tidwit ;  lepie. 

Lie,  deceive,  kliminekwit. 

Lie,  repose,  mosam  or  musum. 

Lightning,  sdhali-olapitski,  (fire  above). 

Like,  similar,  kakwa. 

Like,  love,  tiikeh. 

Little,  tanas. 

Long,  iiilkot  or  yulkat 

Long  time,  lele. 

Look,  ndnanitsh  or  ndnitsh. 


M 


I,  naika. 

Ice,  tul-tsok  (heavy  water). 
Immediately,  tshike. 
In,  kwapa. 

Interrogative  particle,  na. 
Iron,  tshikamin. 


Jacket,  tshdket. 
Jump,  supina. 


K 


Kettle,  kitl. 

Kill,  kakshatl ;  mdmuk  memelust. 

Knife,  opiltsah. 

Know,  kumataks  ; — I  do  not,  klunds. 


Make,  mdmuk  or  mdmok. 

Man,  man. 

Many,  much,  haiu. 

Mat,  kleskwesk  ;  for  sleeping,  ilkotet. 

Medicine,  lametsin. 

Men,  people,  tilikum. 

Merely,  only,  kdltas. 

Middle,  sitkum. 

Milk,  titush. 

Mill,  mula. 

Mirror,  Mas. 

Mistake,  tsolo. 

Money,  tola,. 

Moon,  mun. 

More,  wekt. 

Morning,  tanas-sun. 

Mother,  nda. 

Mountain,  lamontai. 

Mouth,  labush  or  lapiish. 

Musket,  muskit. 

My,  naika. 


N 


Lake,  lek. 
Land,  ilehi. 
Large,  haias. 
Laugh,  hehe. 
Lazy,  lesi. 


Name,  idhale  ;  nem. 
Neck,  leku. 
Needle,  kiapot. 
Night,  pblakle  or  pulakli. 
No,  wek,  or  wik. 

No  more,  no  longer,  kwapet ;  to  no  pur- 
pose, kaltas. 
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None,  Mo  or  hilu. 
Noon,  sitkuni'Sun. 
Nose,  nos. 


o 

Obtain,  Maw-;  ndnanitsh. 
Off-shore,  in  the  stream,  nauits. 
Old,  old  man,  oluman. 
Old  woman,  lavie  or  lawie. 
On,  kuapa. 

Other,  different,  haloima. 
Otter,  nanamuks. 
Our,  nusaika. 


Paddle,  isik. 

Paint,  to,  mdmuk  tshum. 

Paper,  book,  pepa. 

People,  tilikvin. 

Perhaps,  klu?ids. 

Pipe,  lapip. 

Plate,  pan,  mdlak. 

Pot,  opikun. 

Powder,  (gun,)  polali  or  pulali. 

Property,  goods,  ikata  or  ikta. 


Quick,  haiak. 


Q 


R 


Rain,  shnas  or  sraas. 
Receive,  iskam. 
Red,  pelpcl  or  pilpil. 
Remain,  reside,  millait. 
Return,  kilapai. 
Ring,  kiviokwio. 
River,  emaZ/  or  aibaU. 
Road,  trail,  wi&aJ  or  oikat. 


Rope,  string,  thread,  klipait. 
Rotten,  fetid,  pidi. 
Rum,  lum. 
Run,  &£&, 


s 


Sail,  sel. 

Sailor,  shipman. 

Salmon,  sdmiin. 

Salt,  solt. 

Sand,  klimen. 

Say,  wdwa. 

Sea,  wikdma,  haias  tsok. 

Seal,  lu-mardn,  walhwaiu. 

See,  ndnanitsh  or  ndnitsk. 

Sew,  mamuk  kiapot. 

She,  zriAfo  (?). 

Sheep,  lemuton. 

Ship,  5^J9. 

Shirt,  s/&m£. 

Shoot,  mdmuk  po. 

Shoes,  s&ws. 

Sick,  si&. 

Silk,  lasuai. 

Silver,  tafo. 

Sink,  kldtawa  kikwili;  tilip  kikwili. 

Sing,  shdnte. 

Sister,  elder,  Mjpo  or  likpuhii. 

"      younger,  ate. 
Sit,  mitlait. 
Skin,  sfow*. 
Sky,  &6sa&  or  &mWj. 
Slave,  mistshimus. 
Sleep,  mosum  or  musam. 
Small,  Zdwos. 
Smoke,  srf. 

Smoke  tobacco,  mdkamak  kainuU. 
Snow,  srao. 
So,  thus,  kdkwa. 
Soon,  ri&e,  ZsM&e. 
Sour,  JM*& 
Spar,  mast,  shipstik. 
Speak,  wdwa. 
Stand,  wi^oi. 

lf>3 
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Star,  tiltil  or  tshillshil  (button). 

Steal,  kdpshudla. 

Stem  (of  vessel),  opotsh. 

Stockings,  kushiskiishis. 

Stone,  stbn. 

Stop,  kwapet ;  mitlait. 

Strong,  skolcom  or  skukivm. 

Sturgeon,  stutshin  or  stdtshin. 

Summer,  wdm-ilehi. 

Sun,  sun  ;  dtlah. 

Surely,  nawitika. 

Sweet,  si. 

Sword,  sdleks-oputsah. 


u 


Understand,  kumataks. 

Untie,  let  go  (as  a  rope),  mdmuk  kldk. 


Very,  haias. 
Vest,  lawest. 
Village,  haiu-haus. 


T 


W 


Table,  latdpl. 

Take,  iskam. 

Talk,  wdwa. 

Teeth,  litan. 

Tent,  selhaus. 

That,  this,  there,  &c,  dkok  or  ukuk. 

That  way,  idwa. 

Then,  alta. 

They,  klaska. 

Thirsty,  oh  tsok. 

This,  dkok,  ukuk. 

This  way,  idkwa. 

Thread,  klipait. 

Throw  down,  mdmuk  mash. 

Tied,  kao  ;  to  tie,  mdmuk  kao. 

Tired,  t  I  or  til. 

To,  toward,  kwapa. 

Tobacco,  kainutl. 

To-day,  bkok-sun. 

Tomahawk,  sdhks-lahdsh. 

To-morrow,  tumola  ;  wdki. 

Tongue,  laldn. 

Trade,  mdkuk  or  mdkok. 

Tree,  stik. 

Trowsers,  sakdluks. 

Turn,  kilapai. 


Water,  wdta;  tsok,  tsuk,  tshok. 

Way,  path,  icikat. 

We,  niisaika. 

What,  kdta,  ikdta. 

When,  kdntshiak  or  kdntsek. 

Where,  kah. 

White,  tiikop. 

Who,  klaksta. 

Why,  ikdta  or  ikta. 

Wind,  win  ;  itsdt. 

Winter,  kdl-ilehi. 

Wish,  tukeh  or  takeh. 

Wolf,  lilu  ;  tdlapas. 

Woman,  khtshman  or  klutshman. 

Wood,  stik. 

Work,  mdmuk. 

Write,  mdmuk  pepa  ;  mdmuk  tshum. 


Yellow,  kaukauwak. 
Ye,  you,  your,  musaika. 
Yes,  d. 
Yesterday,  tddnliki. 


PATAGONIA. 


The  following  vocabularies  were  obtained  at  the  town  of  Carmen,  a  small  frontier 
settlement  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  situated  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  RioNeoro, 
which  divides  the  territory  of  that  Republic  from  the  independent  or  rather  ihe  desert 
region  of  Patagonia.  The  Indians  who  are  accustomed  to  visit  this  settlement  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  are  known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  designations  of  Aucases,  Pampas 
Indians,  Tehuiliches  (or  Tthuekhes),  and  Chilenos.  The  first  two  are  said  to  occupy 
the  extensive  plains  which  stretch  from  the  Rio  Negro  northward  as  far  as  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado. The  Tehuiliches  and  Chilenos  dwell  south  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  former  holding 
the  country  east  of  the  Andes,  and  the  latter  belonging  properly  to  the  west  of  that  chain, 
though  they  frequently  make  incursions  into  the  territory  of  their  neighbours. 

The  natives  whom  we  saw  presented  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  American  abo- 
rigines,— a  medium  stature,  with  well-formed  limbs,  a  brownish  copper  complexion, 
coarse,  straight  black  hair,  growing  low  on  the  forehead,  small,  black,  and  deep-set  eyes, 
and  a  wide  face,  with  the  zygomatic  arches  prominent.  One  of  them  had  a  physiognomy 
of  the  true  Mongolian  type,  with  the  opening  of  the  eyes  narrow  and  oblique.  In  their 
character  and  mode  of  life  they  resemble  the  Indians  on  our  western  prairies,  spending 
much  of  their  time  on  horseback,  engaged  in  hunting  or  warlike  expeditions.  They  are 
the  same  haughty,  fierce,  stubborn,  taciturn,  unintellectual  race  as,  with  some  partial 
and  local  exceptions,  all  the  tribes  of  this  continent  have  been  found  to  be.  Their  num- 
bers are  necessarily  small,  as  their  means  of  subsistence  are  limited  to  the  chase  and 
to  fishery,  in  a  region  not  very  favorable  to  either ;  but  on  this  point  no  exact  information 
was  obtained. 

LANGUAGES. 

Of  the  tribe  called  Aucases,  nothing  was  learned  further  than  that  they  lived  north  of 
the  others,  were  of  inferior  stature,  and  spoke  a  peculiar  idiom. 

The  Chilenos,  or  Chilian  Indians,  are,  without  doubt,  the  same  people  as  the  well- 
known  Araucanos.  A  few  words  of  their  speech,  which  were  obtained,  established  this 
fact.  The  Araucano  tongue  is  well  known  through  the  works  of  Molina,  Faulkner,  and 
especially  Febres,  who,  in  his  «  Arte  de  la  lengua  general  <te  Chile,"  has  given  us  one  of 
those  complete  manuals  of  the  language  for  which  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  distin- 
guished. The  only  points  on  which  it  will  be  of  any  use  to  touch  are  some  peculiarities 
in  the  pronunciation,  which  require  to  be  explained. 
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"  The  g,"  says  Febres,  "  has  a  very  singular  pronunciation,  and  is  of  such  frequent. 
occurrence  that  it  may  be  considered  characteristic  of  this  language.  It  is  pronounced  in 
the  innermost  part  of  the  mouth,  opening  it  a  little,  and  touching  the  point  of  the  tongue 
to  the  lower  gum."  He  then  compares  it  to  the  n  in  the  Latin  word  sanctus,  and  in  the 
Catalonian  tinch,  sanch.  In  the  pronunciation  of  the  native  at  Carmen,  this  element 
had  the  sound  of  the  ng  in  our  words  singer,  hang,  which  is  represented  in  this  volume 
by  the  character  y. 

Another  peculiar  sound  is  the  th, — so  written  by  Febres,  because  his  printer  had  no 
types  of  the  letter  t  with  a  diacritical  mark.  "  This  sound,"  he  says,  "  is  produced  by 
touching  the  point  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth."  As  we  heard  it,  the  sound 
seemed  to  be  that  of  t  followed  by  an  r  not  trilled,  and  so  slightly  touched  as  to  be  hardly 
audible  as  a  distinct  element.  It  was  a  little  softer  than  that  which  we  generally  give  to 
this  combination  in  the  words  try,  treason,  and  the  like. 

The  only  other  sound  which  the  Spanish  grammarian  notices  as  peculiar,  is  one  which 
he  designates  by  u  with  a  grave  accent  (it).  In  pronouncing  it  he  observes  that  "  the  lips 
are  held  a  little  open  and  without  motion."  This  we  found  to  be  the  French  eu  in  peur, 
or,  more  exactly,  our  own  u  in  purr,  which  we  have  denoted  by  the  character  u. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  differences  in  orthography,  the  resemblance,  or  rather  identity, 
in  the  following  lists,  will  be  evident.  In  the  Araucanian,  the  h  and  //  have  the  Spanish 
pronunciation  (ny  and  ly).  It  should  also  be  noticed  that,  according  to  Febres,  the  natives 
are  accustomed  to  interchange  certain  letters,  as  U  and  i,  o  and  u,  v  and/, — and  it  would 
appear  that  their  enunciation  is,  in  general,  rather  indistinct. 


antU 

cHyen 
huaghn 

CO 

cUthal 

kunthu 

domo 

chao 

huque 

piheh 

ge 

yu 

uHn 

voro 

payum 

pel 

cHu 

ckagUll 

pUnohue 

pinque 

quine 

epu 

cula 


antu 

kien 

waiQikn 

ko 

kutrdle 

huentru 

dsumb 

tcau 

nyuke 

pinye 

Ve 
iu 

o6n 
ford 
baiwim 
pil 
kowo 
tgdyjiZya 
ponowe 
pinke 
kinye 
epu 
kela 


sun 

moon 

star 

water 

fire 

man 

woman 

father 

mother 

child 

eye 

nose 

mouth 

teeth 

beard 

neck 

arm 

finger 

foot 

heart 

one 

two 

three 
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meli 

meli 

cayu 

qtiechu 

relgke 

kayo 

ketciu 

reliye 

pura 
aylla 

pura 
ailyd 

mart 

mart 

mari-quinye 

mari-kinye 

mari-epu 

mari-epu 

epu-mari 

epu-mari 

ciila-mari 

kald-mari 

pataca 

patdka  (?) 

four 
five 
six 
seven 
eight 
nine 
ten 

eleven 
twelve 
twenty- 
thirty 
hundred 

P  U  E  L  C  H  E  S    (PAMPAS    AND    T  EHUILICIIES.) 

Faulkner,  in  his  account  of  Patagonia,  describes  the  whole  country  south  of  the  latitude 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  east  of  the  Cordilleras,  as  inhabited  by  a  single  nation  of 
Indians,  speaking  one  language,  and  known  by  the  general  name  of  Puelches.  Different 
tribes  and  bands  have  particular  designations,  such  as  the  Mountaineers,  the  River  people, 
&c,  according  to  their  locality.  Those  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Colorado  are  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Pampas  Indians,"  from  the  prairies  over  which  they  wander.  Those 
south  of  this  river  are  termed  Tehuelhets  or  Tehuelches,  (pronounced  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Carmen,  Tehuiliches.)  They  inhabit  the  plains  and  the  table-land  between  the  Andes 
and  the  coast.  These  are  the  people  so  celebrated  for  their  gigantic  stature,  though  this 
appears  not  to  be  a  general  characteristic.  Of  the  natives  whom  we  saw  at  the  Rio 
Negro,  none  were  six  feet  tall ;  but  we  were  assured  by  respectable  residents  that  among 
the  more  southern  tribes  who  occasionally  visited  that  settlement,  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  see  individuals  who  exceeded  that  measure. 

The  following  words  were  obtained  from  an  Indian  of  the  Pampas  who  had  resided  at 
the  settlement  long  enough  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language.  The 
general  sound  of  the  speech  is  extremely  harsh  and  guttural.  The  other  Indians  spoke 
of  it  as  very  difficult  (muy  trabajoso)  to  acquire.  It  abounds  in  consonants  and  guttural 
sounds,  forming  a  strong  contrast,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Chileno.  The  guttural  ;x  fre- 
quently occurs ;  and  the  sibilants  s  and  g  are  often  heard,  as  well  as  the  harsh  combina- 
tions ts,  tg,  sk,  tsk,  yil  (qu.  tyl?),  &c.  But  the  most  peculiar  sound  in  the  language  is  a 
very  deep  guttural,  resembling  probably  the  *ain  of  the  Semitic  tongues.  It  is  pronounced 
deep  in  the  throat,  with  a  contraction  of  the  organs  like  that  made  in  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  swallow.  Various  methods  of  representing  this  element  in  Roman  characters  have 
been  employed  by  Arabic  and  Hebrew  grammarians;  one  of  these  is  by  an  inverted 
comma  (!)  placed  before  the  vowel  which  follows  the  sound, — and  this  has  been  adopted 
in  the  present  case.* 

*  The  vocabulary  has  been  left  as  originally  written;  but  it  seems  probable  that  this  sound  is  the  same 
as  that  for  which,  in  writing  the  Oregon  tongues,  three  years  afterwards,  the  letter  q  was  adopted.  It 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  frequently  combined  with  the  k  and  g. 
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Alive,  ahatsuk. 
All,  kahulca. 
Arm,  iesk'up. 

Arm-pit,  kdkas. 

Arrow,  git. 

Bad,  komdtga  lobinskum  (?). 

Beard,  ia-pelek't/sk. 

Beautiful,  cfatsahatska. 

Belly,  iat-i/stk. 

Bird,  tstige. 

Black,  ey.guma. 

Blood,  ginb. 

Blue,  ahothut. 

Body,  a-tsiy.L 

Bone,  dhit. 

Bow,  dryai  (qu.  arco?). 

Bread, tdbin. 

Brother,  opdtsum. 

Canoe,  atigOrk,  dpyal. 

Cap,  or  bat,  kGhu. 

Child,  a'atske. 

Clothing,  ey.lupy.llta. 

Cold,  kla. 

Come,  marten. 

Cook,  mokomuk. 

Dance,  syailuark. 

Dead,  akdmaka. 

Dog,  dOse. 

Drink,  tgikoguk. 

Duck,  tugik. 
Ear,  iatsfisk. 
Eat,  tgigb  kanaka. 
Egg,  idgutsk. 
Evil-spirit,  anau-kasitan. 
Eye,  iateteke  or  iattiteke. 
Eyebrow,  iakutskCsk. 
Far,  hoku. 
Father,  iagunikia. 
Find,  vfhatgbkan. 
Finger,  ia-g&y. 
Finger-nail,  id-pes. 
Fire,  auikuk. 
Flesh,  meat,  petgua. 
Foot,  iapg-ft  (same  as  leg). 
Forehead,  iakutskutsk. 
Go,  metsuk. 


God,  anau-kamtan 

Good  (he  is),  wurstdkum. 

Goose,  kilha. 

Great,  sdtsa. 

Hail,  mdtgin. 

Hand,  iesttup  (same  as  arm). 

Head  (also  hair),  m'tfe. 

Heart,  iatdyba. 

Hot,  'fffc 

House,  ahbike. 

Hurricane,  eia-gitsa. 

Husband,  patraikia. 

Ice,  snow,  idhaua. 

Iron,  idwuk. 

Kill,  tgikobdkum. 

King,  anau-kenltene  (see  God). 

Land,  dta&. 

Leaf,  d/atf. 

Leg,  «opgi* 

Lightning,  ag'usk. 

Lip,  iapelk. 

Man,  fae,  j^dZre  (?). 

Moon,  aply.uk. 

Mother,  mamukia. 

Mountain,  ^m. 

Mouth,  idpulk  (see  lip). 

Much,  many,  tstjpu. 

Near,  kataitge. 

Neck,  ia-kwdl. 

No,  6d£e. 

Nose,  idnit. 

Old,  sdtaz  (same  as  great). 

One-eyed,  aklayeka. 

Partridge,  te^a  (see  bird). 

People  (gente),  atuyia  kine. 

Pine-tree,  yitsa. 

Pipe,  etsuts. 

Rain,  gidgup. 

Red,  vltsa. 

River,  idgyj!?  (i.  e#  water). 

Sea,  f alila  (or  kalila  ?). 

Shoulders,  iastlOp, 

Sing,  tgiko-melbuk. 

Sky,  dto&. 

Sleep,  sydpydo. 

Small,  agigtge. 
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Smoke  (s.),  aftyumuk. 
Smoke  (v.),  tgikdnet. 
Spring  (s.),  kedkanoanka. 
Squirrel,  idstgia. 
Star,  tsukalela. 
Stone,  tginoma. 
Summer,  isou. 
Sun,  tgiaf.alOf.al. 
Thunder,  afdtuka. 
Throat,  ial0fet. 
Tobacco,  idujie. 
To-day,  ivdkum. 
To-morrow,  kalauna. 
Tongue,  id-w0nuk. 


Tooth,  ia-hai. 

Town,  dtek  (see  land). 

Tree,  upuk. 

Ugly,  komdtgia  opinskvm  (see  bad). 

Walk,  Sfatgifustgu. 

Water,  idgup. 

White,  ak'dlo. 

Wind,  ayi. 

Winter,  kla. 

Wolf,  kamantgia-lopin  (qu.  lobo  ?). 

Woman,  iamukhdnuk. 

Yes,  tiawa. 

Yesterday,  kumndgun. 

Young,  iab0ts. 


NUMERALS. 

tgi 
petgi 
gut 
mala 

one 
two 
three 
four 

fdtgpetgi 
posa 
tgiba 
tsamdtska 

seven 
eight 
nine 
ten 

tdnke 

five 

tsamatska-tgi 

eleven 

trvmdn 

six 

tsamatska-petgi 

twelve 

He  knew  no  word  for  twenty,  or  any  higher  number. 


SENTENCES.* 


He  is  a  good  man, 
She  is  a  good  woman, 
Thou  art  a  man, 
My  dog, 
Thy  dog, 
Two  dogs, 
Give  me  meat, 
Give  me  water, 
Give  me  the  dog, 
I  gave  it  to  him, 
He  gave  it  to  me, 
I  know  him, 
I  love  her, 
I  love  my  father, 
I  will  marry  her, 


pdtre  fdtke. 
mufdntfa  fdtfa. 
patraikoa. 
duse-ki. 
duse-kda. 
petgi  dxfse. 
mitauke  pitgua. 
mitauke  dgup. 
mitaukia  duse. 
mutgia  tdkia. 
kla  tdkia. 

kwiflimitd  mdlkum. 
kmafa  gitsafldlkum. 
komaitge  nagutsdflal. 
tginkinatgdkum. 


*  These  sentences  are  given  as  they  were  written  down  at  first,  and  some  of  them  are  no  doubt  incor- 
rect.    They  do  not  always  agree  with  the  vocabulary. 
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I  see  him, 

I  struck  him, 

I  struck  him  with  the  foot, 

I  struck  him  with  the  hatchet, 

He  sings  well, 

He  sings  ill, 

He  came  on  foot, 

He  came  on  horseback, 

He  came  by  water, 

He  came  by  land, 

Bring  me  the  child, 


kua^a  flikum. 

kwagum  tibuktgdk.  ' 

kwagum  tibuktgdk  obgitgkan. 

otgidkum  tibuktgdk  taukikum. 

haatkgilama  lewol. 

abintgodmi  lewol. 

yakana  ene  wilkhau. 

kawdlgana  wilkhau  (qu.  from  caballo  ?). 

iagupkdna  wakldlma. 

hwitga  wandjavga. 

komoherdsa  i/.oa. 


TEHUILICHE. 

A  few  words  of  the  southern  Puelche  were  obtained  from  a  Tehuiliche  Indian,  which 
show  some  difference  of  dialect. 


Arm,  idsklup>. 
Beard,  iapelka. 
Bird,  kaidn. 
Bone,  dhatsk. 

Egg>  gugu- 

Eye,  idtelk. 

Father  (my),  neugeniki. 

Finger,  idguydi. 

Fire,  haudkuk. 

God,  sies. 

Head,  iaguha. 

Heart,  iatsd^o. 

Leg,  idtsk. 

Man,  kirla. 


Mother,  mdmtiki. 
Mouth,  idpulk. 
Neck,  idu/.uts. 
Nose,  idnuts. 
Rain,  tlinagi. 
Sky,  sdkut. 
Son,  d^ldtci. 
Star,  s/.alela. 
Sun,  apiujJc. 
Teeth,  ia^aia. 
Tree,  apa. 
Water,  idgup. 
Woman,  iamukdmka. 


NUMERALS. 


tgie 

poetgi 

gutsk 

mala 

tanka 

truman  or  tsuman 

kdtsipus 

puasa 

tgieba 


one 

two 

three 

four 

five 

six 

seven 

eight 

nine 


kamdtska  ten 

tga-kamdtska-tgi  eleven 
tga-kamdtska-pdetgi         twelve 

patgdtsa  matska  twenty 

gitrasa  matska  thirty 

maldsa  matska  forty 

tankdsa  matska  fifty,  &c. 

patdka  (?)  hundred 


The  last  word  is,  perhaps,  borrowed  from  the  Araucano,  but  its  origin  in  both   lan- 
guages is  uncertain.     In  Spanish,  it  is  the  name  of  a  coin. 


SOUTHERN    AFRICA. 


During  our  stay  at  Rio  Janeiro,  an  opportunity  offered  of  obtaining  from  the  natives  of 
Africa,  who  are  to  be  found  there,  vocabularies  of  several  languages  spoken  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  continent.  Some  of  these  were,  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  taken,  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect;  others,  for  which  we  had  better 
advantages,  were  of  considerable  length.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  publish  them  entire ; 
but  the  necessity  of  compressing  our  materials,  and  the  expectation  that  the  labours  of 
the  missionaries  who  are  now  established  in  that  quarter  will  shortly  supersede  all  other 
sources  of  information  on  this  subject,  have  determined  us  to  omit  the  greater  portion, 
and  to  give  merely  a  comparative  list  of  the  principal  words,  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
similarity  which  prevails  among  the  languages  of  this  region. 

From  a  comparison  of  our  vocabularies  with  others  already  published,  two  inferences 
may  be  deduced,  one  of  which  is  already  familiar  to  ethnographers,  while  the  second  has 
not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  been  as  yet  distinctly  stated.  The  first  is,  that  from  the 
equator  to  latitude  30°  south,  the  continent  of  Africa  is  occupied  by  a  single  people, 
speaking  dialects  of  one  general  language.  Secondly,  it  appears  that  this  general  lan- 
guage, or  rather  family  of  cognate  languages,  has  two  distinct  subdivisions,  which  may 
be  entitled  (1)  the  Congo-Makiia,  and  (2)  the  Cqfrarian,  each  including  under  it  several 
dialects,  or  minor  divisions. 

Of  the  vocabularies  which  we  give,  all  but  the  first  belong  to  tribes  living  south  of 
the  equator.  The  Eyb  or  Nago  language  is  spoken  by  a  numerous  people,  who  inhabit 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  about  latitude  5°  north,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Quorra  or 
Niger.  They  probably  border  immediately  upon  the  northernmost  tribes  of  the  South- 
African  stock,  and  the  vocabulary  of  their  language  is  valuable  as  showing  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  two  races. 

Of  the  remaining  vocabularies,  all  but  one  belong  to  the  Congo-Makua  branch  of  the 
South- African  family.  The  exception  is  the  Nyambana,  which  is  a  Caffre  dialect.  We 
proceed  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  names  here  used. 

Under  the  term  Congo,  we  include  all  the  nations  who  inhabit  what  is  sometimes  called 
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Lower  Guinea, — that  is,  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  equator  to  the  country  of 
the  Hottentots.  The  principal  are, — beginning  from  the  north, — (1)  the  Kambinda,  who 
live  north  of  the  Zaire  or  Congo  River,  between  the  equator  and  latitude  4°  south  ;  (2) 
the  Mundjola,  a  savage  tribe  in  the  interior,  west  of  the  Kambinda  ;  (3)  the  Congo 
proper,  or  a  great  nation  occupying  a  country  which  extends  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  north  to  south,  between  the  Zaire  and  Dande  Rivers ;  (4)  the  Angola  or  Kasa?iji, 
who  inhabit  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  coast,  between  3°  and  9°  of  south  latitude,  where 
they  are  subject  to  the  Portuguese,  but  in  the  interior  are  spread  over  a  large  territory, 
forming  an  independent  and  powerful  people ;  and  (5)  the  Bengera  or  Benguela,  who 
possess  the  country  south  of  the  Angola,  extending  to  the  sandy  desert  which  separates 
them  from  the  Hottentots. 

The  Makua  are,  on  the  eastern  coast,  what  the  Congo  nation  is  on  the  west, — the  most 
numerous  and  powerful  people  known  to  us  ;  and  their  name  has  therefore  been  used,  in 
the  same  manner,  to  designate  all  the  tribes  speaking  cognate  languages,  from  the 
Sowaiel  or  Sowauli,  near  the  equator,  to  the  Sofala,  in  latitude  21°  south.  The  principal 
of  these  are  (1)  the  Makua  proper,  who  occupy  an  extensive  region  between  the  latitudes 
10°  and  20°  south  ;  (2)  the  Mudjdna,  who  are  spread  over  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
to  the  north  and  northwest  of  the  Makua ;  (3)  the  Makonde,  also  an  interior  tribe,  whose 
country  stretches  towards  the  territory  of  the  Bengera  on  the  western  coast.  The 
Takwani,  Masena,  and  Sofala  dialects,  of  which  vocabularies  are  given,  are  spoken  by 
tribes  of  the  southern  Makua,  who  inhabit  the  region  watered  by  the  great  river  Zambeze. 

The  term  Caffre  or  Kafir  is  of  Arabic  derivation,  meaning  infidel.  It  was  employed 
by  the  Arab  settlers  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  to  designate  all  the  pagan  and  barba- 
rous natives.  From  them,  the  Portuguese  borrowed  the  appellation,  which,  as  the  proper 
and  particular  names  of  the  various  tribes  became  known,  gradually  lost  its  general 
signification,  and  is  now  restricted  to  a  distinct  class  of  tribes  who  inhabit  the  country 
between  the  Makua  on  the  north  and  the  Hottentots  on  the  south,  and  who  differ  suffi- 
ciently from  the  other  aborigines  to  deserve  a  special  designation.  They  are  generally 
slender  and  well-made,  with  faces  partaking  slightly  of  the  Moorish  cast.  Their  color 
is  a  yellowish-brown,  between  that  of  the  mulatto  and  the  true  negro.  The  nose  is  not 
much  depressed,  the  lips  are  rather  thick,  the  eye  large,  black,  and  bright,  and  the  hair 
woolly. 

Several  tribes  of  this  people  are  known  to  us  from  the  accounts  of  travellers  and  mis- 
sionaries. The  most  noted  are  the  Bichuana,  in  the  interior,  north  of  the  Hottentots,  and 
the  Koossas  or  Caffres  proper,  with  the  Soolahs  or  Zulu,  inhabiting  the  coast  between  the 
colonial  settlements  and  Lagoa  Bay,  in  latitude  26°  south.  Of  the  people  who  occupy  the 
country  between  this  bay  and  the  Portuguese  seaport  of  Sofala,  we  have  hitherto  had  no 
account.  They  are  called  Nyambana,  or,  as  the  Portuguese  write  it,  Inhambane,  and 
it  is  of  their  language  that  a  specimen  is  now  given.  A  vocabulary  of  several  hundred 
words  was  obtained, — but,  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned,  it  is  omitted.  The  American 
missionaries,  who  have  recently  commenced  their  labors  in  the  Zulu  country,  have 
already  formed  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  that  language,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
be  published.  The  Zulu  words  which  are  given  to  show  the  similarity  between  that 
tongue  and  the  Nyambana,  are  taken  from  a  vocabulary  compiled  by  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Venable,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Missionary  Board,  to  whose  favor  we  owe  the 
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opportunity  of  consulting  it.     The  Bichuana  words  are  partly  from  the  same  source,  but 
principally  from  BurchelTs  Travels. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Caffrarian  tongues  differ  from  those  of  the  Congo-Makua  divi- 
sion,  not  only  in  many  words,  but  in  the  general  character  of  the  pronunciation.  The 
former  have  several  harsh  elements  and  combinations  which  are  unknown  to  the  latter 
Among  these  is  the  #/,  which  we  first  heard  from  these  natives,  and  which  was  after- 
wards  found  so  common  in  the  languages  of  Northwestern  America. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  peculiarities,  both  in  the  languages  and  in  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  Caffre  tribes,  may  be  due  to  some  intermixture  with  the  neighboring 
Hottentots.  The  latter  are  said  to  have  formerly  occupied  much  of  the  country  now  in 
possession  of  the  former.  Isolated  families  and  bands  of  them  are  still  found  by  travel- 
lers  in  this  region,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  remnants  of  the  original  population,  of 
which  the  greater  part  has  been  either  absorbed  or  driven  southwards  by  the  advancing 
hordes  of  Caffres. 

In  the  following  vocabularies,  many  of  the  words  are  not  given  in  their  simple  or 
ground-form,  but  have  a  particle  prefixed.  This  appears  in  those  cases  in  which  the  two 
numbers  are  given.  Thus  the  proper  word  for  ear,  in  the  Congo  and  other  languages,  is 
tu,  making  in  the  construct  form  of  the  singular  kutu,  and  in  the  plural  wMu.  As  their 
prefixed  particles  often  take  the  accent,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  impossible  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  root,  without  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  languages  than  we  have  the 
means  of  acquiring.  Of  the  Congo  and  Angola  tongues,  grammars  have  been  published 
by  the  Catholic  missionaries;  but  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  this  country, 
and  our  endeavors  to  obtain  them  from  Europe  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  possession 
of  these  would  have  enabled  us  to  correct  any  errors  which  may  exist  in  our  vocabularies 
of  those  languages  ;  but  they  are  believed  not  to  be  very  numerous  or  important.  Some 
allowances  should  be  made  for  the  differences  of  dialect  which  must  be  found  in  a  region 
of  such  extent  as  that  occupied  by  these  two  nations. 


GOD. 

HEAVEN. 

1.  Eyo 

ulitca,  olonuy 

olbnwQ  (?) 

2.  Kambinda 

n  zambi'ampungu 

zulu 

3.  Mundjola 

iidu 

nkita 

4.  Congo 

zambi 

miru,  zulu 

5.  Angola 

nzambi-ampungu 

blu 

6.  Bengcra 

ilu 

llu 

7.  Makua 

muluku 

murimu 

8.  Mudjana 

mulungu 

kuinane 

9.  Makonde 

mui-samiingu 

dihunti, 

10.  Takwani 

mulungo 

nzula 

11.  Masena 

nzimu  (?) 

nzimu 

12.  Sofala 

mulungo 

nzimu 

13.  Nyambana 

jukwembu,  tgomba 

itilu,  gemumu 

(a.)  Zulu 

sitota.,  ntiy.o 

ezulu 

(b.)  Bichuana 

murinto 

bogorimo,  maaro 

MAN. 

okune 

'idkala 
bara,  baro 
ydkala  ;  zdkara 
didla 

urume;  ulume 
mulopoana 
odlume 
moalume 
muloboana,  nwa- 

miina 
moamuna 
moamuna 

wanuna 
indoda,  umtu 
monuna 
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WOMAN. 

CHILD. 

FATHER. 

Eyo 

obune 

ama-kekere 

babd 

Kambinda 

nketu,  nlcento 

modna 

lata 

Mundjola 

mukdhu 

modna 

tdta 

Congo 

muketu 

modna 

tdti,  same 

Angola 

muhetu 

modna 

tdta,  agai 

Bengera 

ukdyi 

umdne  ;  umdle 

tdte 

Makua 

mutiala 

modna 

liti 

Mudjana 

mukongui 

moandtgi 

atdti 

Makonde 

mukongoe 

modna 

atdte 

Takwani 

mkazi 

modna 

bdba 

Masena 

nkdzi 

modna 

tdta,  bdba 

Sofala 

mkdri 

moarjono 

tdta,  bdba 

Nyambana 

uansdte 

ntoywayana 

ardra 

Zulu 

sekazi 

umtuana 

babo,  uitydo 

Bichuana 

masari 

nanyudna,  -guana 

ray.o,  hdra 

MOTHER. 

KING. 

HEAD. 

Eyo 

iyd 

aba 

oruo 

Kambinda 

mama 

fumdntsi 

tu 

Mundjola 

mama 

mango 

motue 

Congo 

mama,  ngodmi 

soma,  pumba-samba 

muntue 

Angola 

mama,  eyinai 

muenengi 

mUtue 

Bengera 

mai 

osomd 

ivtue 

Makua 

mama,  mai 

ohumu-moene 

muru 

Mudjana 

amdu 

msien  e-kin  amba 

miitoe 

Makonde 

vdya 

mahenga 

mutiie 

Takwani 

m*md 

mafumu 

musoro 

Masena 

mdu 

mfiimu,  mdmbu 

sow  or  solo 

Sofala 

mawd 

grimi-kanamandui 

soro,  msolro 

Nyambana 

mdmam,  enyin 

ihoosi 

ijloko 

Zulu 

ma,  inyoka,  onena 

iykosi 

ekanta 

Bichuana 

md,  mdfo 

khasi 

koj.o,  tydoy.o 

HAIR. 

EYE — EYES. 

EAR — EARS. 

Eyo 

eruy 

udyu 

eti 

Kambinda 

tsuki 

disu — mesu 

kutu — mdtu 

Mundjola 

mfu 

— mehu 

— mdtgiii 

Congo 

tsuki,  musinga 

disu — mesu 

kutu — mdtu 

Angola 

zindemba 

lisu — malisu 

ditui — mdtui 

Bengera 

kisdme 

isu — odsu 

okiitui — odtui 

Makua 

karadi ;  mehi 

litu — metu 

nidru — mdru 

Mudjana 

umbo 

dizu — mezu 

dikutu 
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HAIR. 

EYE — EVES. 

EAR — EARS. 

Makonde 

olinto 

— meho 

kutu—makutu 

Takvvani 
Masena 

matiti 
msongi,  tslsi 

ditu — metu 
disu — masu 

— mdru 
— makiitu 

Sofala 

tsisi 

disu — mdtsu 

nzitue — makiitue 

Nyambana 

misisi 

etijlu — emdflu 

ngeve — tinkeve 

Zulu 

igueli 

liso — ametflo 

intflebe 

Bichuana 

?nurir,  moriri 

litjdo 

tsebe 

NOSE. 

MOUTH. 

TEETH. 

Eyo 

omuy 

enuy 

iyi 

Kambinda 

mlmngo 

nud 

menu 

Mundjola 

mayulu 

modngud 

minu 

Congo 

dinyulu 

munua,  omela 

menu 

Angola 

mazulu 

Jcdnoa 

mdzu 

Bengera 

enyuy 

omera 

owdiyu 

Makua 

pvla 

eano,  malaku 

menu 

Mudjana 

lupuld 

pdkdnoa 

menu 

Makonde 

emula 

kaywa 

menu 

Takwani 

mulu 

mulumu 

menu 

Masena 

mp'hunu 

mulomu 

menu 

Sofala 

buhuna 

mordmo 

mdnu 

Nyambana 

inqfo,  indrifo 

enomo 

emenyu,  matinu 

Zulu 

impumido 

molomo,  umhmo 

izinio 

Bichuana 

unko 

molomo,  legana 

meno,  mino 

TONGUE. 

BEARD. 

NECK  OR  THROAT. 

Eyo 

uyo 

uraba 

U71U1J 

Kambinda 

Jcizevo 

tsingo 

Mundjola 

lUlmu 

ndelu 

nkiu 

Congo 

Idka,  nddka 

dzevu,  muezi 

tgingo 

Angola 

hmi,  dimi 

muevu,  muezi 

gingo 

Bengera 

dimi,  elekdla 

orongiere 

osingo 

Makua 

limi 

erori 

esiko 

Mudjana 

lullmi 

ndeu 

lukozi 

Makonde 

devu,  erelu 

yula 

Takwani 

unlumi 

dindebu 

ekbti 

Masena 

ulimi 

ndev1  or  ndevf 

kosui 

Sofala 

didimu 

dev1 

kozi 

Nyambana 

dirimu 

malevfu 

nkolu 

Zulu 

intevu,  isilevu 

inthamo 

Bichuana 

loleme 

tevu 
166 
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Eyo 

Kambinda 

Mundjola 

Congo 

Angola 

Bengera 

Makua 

Mudjana 

Makonde 

Takwani 

Masena 

Sofala 

Nyambana 

Zulu 

Bichuana 


eni 


mib?igo 

mobibngo,  muongola 

mibngo 

onyima 

etuli 

mugo?tgo,  kunyuma 

mongo 

oduni 

kutsuli 

kutsule 

iyldna,  endydku 

umtjdana 

mokuotyla 


HAND. 
OfWO 

kanddse 

bike 

lukdku 

kudku 

eka 

ntdta 

digdsa 

mbnu 

kbna 

bbku  (?) 

tcitdta 

ivbko,  mainkia 

esantyda 

atyla 


ese 

kulu 

bitdmu 

omai 

kindma 

orupdi,  orumdhi 

nyau,  ayd,  no 

lukbyo 

medd 

nulu 

mulenge 

muenda 

nenge 

inyao,  lonyao 
lonau 


Eyo 

Kambinda 

Mundjola 

Congo 

Angola 

Bengera 

Makua 

Mudjana 

Makonde 

Takwani 

Masena 

Sofala 

Nyambana 

Zulu 

Bichuana 


Eyo 

Kambinda 

Mundjola 

Congo 

Angola 

Bengera 

Makua 

Mudjana 


ayd 


egu 


m'tgima, 

mbundo 

ihigi 

mtgima 

iitimd 

murima 

ifufud 
ekepa 
nikuva 

mutima 

matima 

ntiona,  muoyo 
mutima,  mbio 

mavjongoa 
magbdo 
fixpa 

murima 

fupa 

elingda 

eliziu 

pelu 

mdrambu 

etampo 

lesapo 

HEN. 

EGG EGGS. 

edye 


eye 


egye 

makild 
sbnti,  menga 
mena 

pbmi,  nikdmi 

midzi 

middi 

mulbva 

molbpa 

molbpa 

ngdti 

inkasi 

mare 


edyo 


ntguhu 

bl 

tsulsii 
sdnji-amkdji 

didyA — mdyd 
dii — mdi 
idti — owaidti 

nyoka 
nyoka 

laku,  moaldku 
yamukblo 

nibtyi — mbtyi 
mazira 

noa 
diybka 
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Makonde 
Takwani 
Masena 
Sofala 

Nyambana 

Zulu 

Bichuana 


Eyo 

Kambinda 

Mundjola 

Congo 

Angola 

Bengera 

Makua 

Mudjana 

Makonde 

Takwani 

Masena 

Sofala 

Nyambana 

Zulu 

Bichuana 


Eyo 

Kambinda 

Mundjola 

Congo 

Angola 

Bengera 

Makua 

Mudjana 

Makonde 

Takwani 

Masena 

Sofala 

Nyambana 

Zulu 

Bichuana 


eyuku 
nhuku 


ihuku-yenua 

ipkoku-kazi 

koku 


anald 


EGG— EGGS, 


dzae—mae 


SNAKE. 

nyoka 
nzoka 


mdndza—matdnda    inyoka 
iqanta  inyoka 

tsai 


TREE. 

eili,  igl 


no/.a 


omnj 


muini 

mpdJta 

mutgi 

mui 

ngombi 

miiti 

?nuinyi,  kumbi 

ngombi 

mutgi 

muanya,  kumbi 

ongombi 

uti 

utdnya 

eyompi,  nari 

muri 

nSua,  ndjua 

ndydli 

mtera 

liuwa,  diuwa 

-Qdmbi 

ntera 

diduba 
nzua 

-gombi 

muti 

dzua 
nzua 

timbure,  tihuma 

dinhi,  entyddri 

amumu 

inkabe 

imiti 

ilanka 

homo 

mdka,  setydara 

ktsatse 

MOON. 

STAR. 

DAY. 

otgzi 

erdgo 

orsdy,  edyo 

ngoande 

ntgui 

p&ayiia 

karamui 

ngonde,  mbeji 

tetembulu 

kiliimbi 

mbeji 

tedemboa 

kizua 

osdi,  vteke 

olombungulu 

mueri 

ntontoa,  iteneri 

ohosa,  otdna 

muezi 

ndondoa 

mudzi,  kuntdvi 

moedi 

dinongoe 

moeri 

mahih 

moezui 

sigdti 

moezi 

yoenete 

etungweti 

etjMkdna 

inyapka 

inkanyesi 

asoko 

ngue?'i 

naleri 

motyla,  matsi 
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Eyo 


oru 


edio 


ile 


Karabinda 

tbto 

Mundjola 

mpubi 

mvuld 

ngi 

Congo 

ta?igufu 

mvuld,  buld 

mlmbo 

Angola 

usiiku 

mvuld 

mdva 

Bengera 

ogi,  ewe 

Makua 

oheila,  oheyu 

epula 

etdid 

Mudjana 

kiro,  Igilo 

iila 

ditdka 

Makonde 

tgira 

nimgu 

]jdhi 

Takwani 

bitla 

vati 

Masena 

nyenyezui 

mvura 

mdbvu,  pdnsi 

Sofala 

pan  si 

Nyambana 

vasiku,  matin 

mfura,  mfida 

mesawa 

Zulu 

ubusuku 

imvula,  beta 

elizui,  lepanse 

Bichuana 

basiyio 

pula,  ana 

lehatsi 

water. 

FIRE. 

STONE. 

Eyo 

omi 

undyj 

okutd 

Kambinda 

mdzd 

tuia 

Mundjola 

majd 

mbd 

Congo 

mdza 

tuia 

tali 

Angola 

meia 

tuia 

dunce 

Bengera 

owdwa 

onddlu 

euwe 

Makua 

ma&i,  magi 

mdro,  mubru 

moald,  nliiku 

Mudjana 

mesi 

mbtu 

digansa 

Makonde 

meti 

motu 

mayanga 

Takwani 

mdsi 

mdtu 

Masena 

mddzi 

muolo,  mulilo 

buive 

Sofala 

mdtsi 

mdto 

Nyambana 

mdti 

nzilo,  ndiro 

maribue 

Zulu 

amanzi 

mulilo 

ije 
leuchue 

Bichuana 

metsi 

mulelo 

PATH. 

HOUSE. 

DEAD. 

Eyo 

ana 

ule 

uku 

Kambinda 

fod,fuidi 

Mundjola 

njd 

odkoa 

Congo 

anjila 

nzb 

odfoa 

Angola 

mundjila 

nzo,  iinzu 

oafoa 

Bengera 

ondjila 

ondjo,  indio 

Makua 

upiru-mpati 

empd,  nupd 

bkwa 

Mudjana 

ditala 

nyumbo 

aicile,  awlre 
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I-AIM. 

HOUSE. 

DEAD. 

Mnkonde 

e-ffdndi" 

ndafa 

Tukwani 

nyiimba 

Masena 

nzlra 

nyiimba 

kiifa,  qfda 

Sofala 

nyiimba 

Nyambana 

Hgela 

intyte,  ingii,  iingio 

kvfd,  ujile 

Zulu 

intylela 

intyda 

ofa,  bula 

Bichuana 

tsela 

ontyu,  eintyla 

shua,  laiela 

TO  EAT. 

TO  DRINK. 

ONE. 

Eyo 

oundidie 

oil 

eniT)  ' 

Kambinda 

mosi 

Mundjola 

imo 

Congo 

idia 

inoa 

mosi 

Angola 

kudia,  kulia 

nkoloa,  yityoa 

mogi 

Bengera 

mosi 

Makua 

munldgi 

nhapaliya 

modyja, 

Mudjana 

idkuli 

kiiyoa 

yimo,  liimo 

Makonde 

kulia 

numbvre 

moyi,  moji 

Takvvani 

mosi,  moSi 

Masena 

kudia 

kiima 

posi 

Sofala 

' 

post 

Nyambana 

tddia,  tdgia 

tdnoa 

gigwe 

Zulu 

dla 

nata,  puza 

koenye 

Bichuana 

ya  or  la 

noa 

mangehela,  moesi 

TWO. 

THREE. 

FOUR. 

Eyo 

egi 

eta 

eli 

Kambinda 

ioli 

tatu 

iya 

Mundjola 

Mere 

bitedu 

bind 

Congo 

vali 

tatu 

kwdna 

Angola 

kiddi,  iali 

tatu 

wdna 

Bengera 

vali 

tatu 

kwdna 

Makua 

medi,  2JiH 

mar  am 

magece 

Mudjana 

gaviri,  eviri 

gatatu 

mutyetye 

Makonde 

ividi 

itiitu 

ityetye 

Takwani 

mili,  viri 

virdru 

vinai 

Masena 

piri 

tatu 

klna 

Sofala 

piri 

tatu 

ndi 

Nyambana 

givire 

g mdro,  tinhdro 

gimune 

Zulu 

mabini 

mafhatu  (?) 

ine,  mam- 

Bichuana 

peri 

taru 
167 
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Eyo 

Kambinda 

Mundjola 

Congo 

Angola 

Bengera 

Makua 

Mudjana 

Makonde 

Takvvani 

Ma  sen  a 

Sofala 

Nyambana 

Zulu 
Bichuana 


FIVE. 

alup 

tanu 

bitdnu 

tanu 

tanu 

tanu 

matanu 

musdnu 

nhyanu 

vitanu 

sanu 

gdnu 

nkdno 
tflanu 
tydaru,  tgdnu 


SIX. 

SEVEN. 

eufa 

edye 

sambanu 

sambsuida 

bisietimu 

ntgdmu 

masambdnu 

atsamboddi 

samdnu 

samboddi 

pandu 

pandudli 

matanu  na  ui  modya 

matanu  na  ui  medi 

mzandyi  mo 

medi 

mzanazivlri 

vitanu  ?ia  mosi 

vitanu  na  viri 

nhyanu  na  i 

ndji 

nhyanu  na  ividi 

anhdtu 

kinmne 

tanhdtu 

tginome 

nkanayuna 

nkanativere 

isitupa 

kambini 

yataru 

guj>a 

Eyo 

Kambinda 

Mundjola 

Congo 

Angola 

Bengera 

Makua 

Mudjana 

Makonde 

Takwani 

Masena 

Sofala 

Nyambana 
Zulu 

Bichuana 


EIGHT. 

edyd 

nana 

mpud 

andna 

naki 

kiendna 


vod 

uwd 

dvoa 

ivoa 

kiekui 


civa 

kumi 
kumi 

kumi,  kwifii 
kiimi 
km 


matanu  naui  mararu  matanu  na  ui  magege  mvloko 

mzandzitdtu  mzanamtyetye  dikumi 

vitanu  na  virdru         vitanu  na  vinai  makumi 

nhyanu  71a  itatu         nhyanu  na  ityetye  kumi 

sere  femba  kumi 

sere  femba  kumi 

nkanatinaro  nkanamune  ikiimc 

bonani,  toba  menim-    toba  no  monyi  y^ume  (?) 

bina 

hera  menoana  meberi  hera  monoana  mon-  /.umc,  gume 

gehela 


THE    END. 


